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TO  HIS  GRACE 

THE   DUKE   OF   MONTROSE. 


Mt  Lobd  DuKKy 

Permit  me  to  dedicate  to  your  Grace  Uub 
Life  of  your  heroic  ancestor.  My  object  has  been  to  proye,  that 
when  Mr  Hallam,  in  1827>  characterized  the  Great  Montbosb 
as  one  ^  abhorred,  and  veiy  justly ,  for  his  treacheiy  and  cruelty, 
aboye  all  men  liying/'  he  had  rashly  sacrificed  the  integrity  of 
Hlstoiy  to  ihe  calumnies  of  an  unscrupulous  £M;tion ;  and  that 
when  the  Hero  himself  in  1641,  told  the  Scotiah  Parliament 
**  My  resolution  is  to  cany  along  with  me  fidelity  and  honour 
to  the  giaye/'  he  uttered  a  sentiment  of  his  generous  nature 
which  he  neyer  belied,  and  which  eyentually  he  sealed  with 
his  blood.  If,  in  the  deyelopment  of  his  sad  but  instruc- 
tiye  story,  it  should  also  happen  to  be  demonstrated,  that  the 
triumph  of  Presbyterian  claims  to  a  lawless  dominion,  and  of 
ianatical  pretensions  to  diyine  authority,  ib  a  condition  of  the 
Church  incompatible  with  the  yery  existence  of  a  Christian 
community, — ^that  moral,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  render  the  Vo- 
lame  less  useful  in  these  times,  or  less  acceptable  to  your 
Grace. 

lam. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace's  yery  &ithful  and 

Obliged  humble  seryant, 

MARK  NAPIER. 
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PREFACE. 


Two  yeaiB  ago  I  published  a  work  enUded  ^  Montrose  and  the 
CoTenanters,"  with  a  yiew  not  merely  to  illostnite  the  life  of 
the  Great  Marqnii^  bat  in  order  to  lay  before  sach  readers  as 
are  curioosin  historical  antiquities^  Tarions  original  documents, 
which  seemed  to  shed  some  new  lights  upon  the  eyentful  and 
interesting  period  during  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
The  object  of  that  performance  is  so  &r  attained,  that  even 
those  who  are  more  desirous  to  perpetuate  calumnies  against 
the  hero  than  to  see  him  exonerated,  must  find  their  invectives 
restrained  by  an  exposure  of  the  iniquities  of  the  Covenant, 
not  less  than  by  an  illustration  of  the  high  principles  and 
honourable  feelings  upon  which  Montrose  acted  in  opposition 
to  it.  But  it  hai^  nevertheless,  been  suggested  that  a  life  of  this 
great  man,  deduced  from  the  original  materials,  and  compressed 
into  a  single  volume  of  a  more  popular  cast,  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  public.    While  in  the  jMrogress  of  composing  this 
smaller  work,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  additional 
materials  which  cannot  £ul  to  recommend  it  to  ail  who  are 
not  contented  to  take  their  ideas  of  public  characters,  or  derive 
their  knowledge  of  historical  events,  from  the  eulogies  ef 
biographers  or  the  party  spirit  of  historians. 

When  the  former  publication  was  completed,  it  was  supposed 
that  little  or  nothing  had  been  preserved  in  the  family  archives 
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which  could  giye  any  farther  aid  to  the  writer  of  his  Life.  A 
recent  search,  howeyer,  for  which  the  Duke  of  Montrose  in 
the  most  liheral  manner  afforded  eyery  £EM!ilityy  has  brought 
to  light  yarious  original  letters  and  documents,  connected  with 
those  important  seryices  to  the  house  of  Stuart  in  which  the 
hero  of  these  pages  sacrificed  eyeiy  thing  but  his  honour.  The 
£act  was  hitherto  unknown  to  history  that  so  much  of  the  cor- 
req;>ondence  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  with  their  renowned 
Genexaly  from  1641  to  1660,  had  been  preseryed  in  the  charter- 
chest  of  his  &mily ;  and  his  lineal  lepresentatiye,  the  present 
Duke,  is  well  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  alkwho  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  authentic  annals  of  their  coimtry,  for  his  kind 
permisBion  to  make  them  public. 

This  yolume  is  also  much  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Sir 
John  Hope,  Bart,  of  Craighall  and  Pinkie,  in  communicating 
the  Diary  of  his  distinguished  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  so 
well  known  as  Lord  Adyocate  for  Scotland  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fint.  Neither  had  this  inte- 
resting manuscript  been  formerly  heard  of,  the  entire  publi- 
cation of  which  ii  a  desideratum  in  our  national  literature. 
Meanwhile,  I  haye  been  kindly  permitted  to  use  it  in  illus- 
tration of  the  **  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose ;"  and  in  the 
numerous  quotations  which  I  haye  been  induced  to  make,  I 
haye  thought  it  proper  to  giye  the  precise  words  of  this  yeiy 
curious  record,  with  the  exception,  in  some  instances,  of  the 
antiquated  orthography. 

To  Mr  Stirling  of  Keir  I  am  Indebted  for  the  communi- 
cation of  a  letter,  from  Montrose  to  that  gentleman's  ancestor, 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  printed.  I  must  also  acknowledge 
the  acceflsion  to  these  pages  of  the  yaluable  stores  recently 
discoyered  in  the  Cumbernauld  charter-chest,  containing  the 
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•papen  of  Montrose's  firiend  and  nLeAire,  the  Earl  of  Wigt4»i. 
These,  as  mentioned  in  the  eonrse  of  the  biogiBphy,  are  about 
to  be  pnbliflfaed  for  one  of  the  antiquarian  dnba  in  Scotland, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Dennistoun,  to  whom,  and 
also  to  Mr  MaeDomdd  of  the  Roister  House,  my  best  thanks 
are  due,  for  putting  into  my  hands  these  important  illustra- 
taoDS  of  the  conduct  and  charKter  of  the  great  leader. 

In  delineating  the  several  battles  in  which  Montrose  com- 
manded, I  haye  been  enabled  to  add,  to  the  viyid  descriptions 
ccmtained  in  Dr  Wishart's  elegant  and  clasoc  apokgy,  some 
graphic  details  from  contemporary  manuscripts:  A  prirate 
record  written  in  Gaelic,  and  entitled  ^  The  Little  Book  of 
Qanronald,''  to  distinguish  it  from  another  old  MS.  named 
^  Lober-Deig,**  or  the  Bed  Book,  also  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  has  been  made  available  to  me  by  Mr  W.  F.  Skene, 
whose  able  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  Scotish  Highlands 
are  well  known ;  and  to  the  polite  attention  of  Mr  John  Stuart, 
advocate,  Aberdeen,  I  am  indebted  for  the  communication  of 
the  MS.  History  of  Montrose's  times,  written  by  Patrick  Gordon 
of  Cluny,  who  lived  at  the  period.  To  Mr  Stewart  Jolly,  fiictor 
to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions, for  his  attention  in  facilitating  access  to  the  archives 
at  Buchanan  House,  and  for  the  communication  of  a  spirited 
drawing  from  Vandyke's  portrait  of  the  heroic  commander.  The 
engraving,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  is  found- 
ed on  those  published  at  different  times  by  Dr  Birch  and  Mr 
Lodge,  collated  with  the  copy  just  mentioned.  Other  con- 
tributions are  acknowledged  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work 
where  they  are  inserted.  The  autograph  under  the  portrait 
is  selected,  as  a  good  specimen,  frt>m  the  Montrose  MSS.  pre- 
served in  the  Advocates'  Library;  and  the  two  Hnes  of  his 
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handwritingy  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  622, 
are  taken  from  the  original  draft  of  his  defences  to  the  libel  of 
1641.  A  yeiy  accurate  {ac-dmile  of  one  of  Charles  the  First's 
letters  preserved  in  the  Montrose  charter-chest,  is  also  given 
at  p.  421.  The  engraving  of  Lord  Napier,  who  was  said  to 
be  inseparable  from  his  illustrious  imcle,  is  taken  from  the 
original  painting  by  Jameson,  in  possession  of  the  nobleman 
who  now  inherits  the  title. 

I  am  sorry  that  owing  to  ¥rant  of  space  the  whole  of  the 
poetical  pieces  are  not  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  But  there 
is  less  cause  for  regret  as  they  are  collected  at  the  dose  of  the 
larger  work  already  mentioned ;  while  throughout  the  present 
volume  are  inter^rsed  some  of  the  most  &vourable  specimens^ 
including  a  few  which  had  hitherto  escaped  observation. 

EniKBUBOB,  September  1840. 
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— Is  repulsed  at  Court  through  the  Intrigue  of  the  Biarquis  of 
Hamilton— Retires  to  Scotland,  but  does  not  immediately  join  the 
Faction  there. 

Jaice8  Graham,  fifth  earl  and  first  marquis  of  Montrose^  was 
in  the  fi>nrteeiith  year  of  his  age  when  his  fiither,  John,  the 
fourth  eail,  died  in  November  1626.  The  future  hero  suc- 
ceeded to  his  paternal  honours  and  estates  soon  after  Charles 
the  First  ascended  the  throne.  Of  his  ancestors  it  may  be 
obsenred,  that  though  of  high  lineage,  courage,  and  patriotic 
loyalty,  they  were  not  historically  remarkable.  His  father,  cut 
off  by  an  untimely  death,  had  been  constituted  President  of  the 
Council  shortly  before.  His  grand&ther  was  High-treasurer, 
Chancellor,  and  fiinally  Viceroy  of  Scotland  on  the  iaccession  of 
James  to  the  throne  of  England.  Robert  lord  Graham,  his 
great-grandfather,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie ;  whose  imme- 
diate progenitor,  the  third  lord,  and  first  earl  of  Montrose, 
was  slam  at  Hodden.    But  the  most  distinguished  of  this  race 
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was  Sir  John  Graham  of  Dundaff  (the  friend  of  Sir  William 
Wallace),  who  gained  a  high  name  at  the  hattle  of  Falkirk, 
where  he  was  killed  22d  July  1298.  The  &mily  possessed 
some  property  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Falkirk,  inherited 
from  this  worthy,  who  lies  in  the  church  there,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  his  tomh,— 

Mente  manuque  potens,  et  VallsB  fidas  Achates, 
ConditoB  hie  Giamtu,  bello  interfeotus  ab  Anglis. 

The  mother  of  Montrose  was  Lady  IVIargaret  Ruthven,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  first  earl  of  Gowrie.  He  was  her  only 
son ;  hut  there  were  five  daughters,  whose  names  were  Lilias, 
Margaret,  Dorothea,  Beatrix,  and  Catherine.  Of  these  sisters, 
the  second  in  order,  who  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Napier  his 
tutor,  must  have  had  some  charge  of  his  youth ;  while  towards 
Beatrix,  at  least,  it  will  be  found  that  he  himself  acted  the 
part  of  a  father. 

There  are  traditions  which  would  go  to  proye  that  both  his 
parents  were  superstitious,  or  at  least  were  anxious  to  dive 
into  futurity  respecting  the  fate  of  their  son.  A  contemporary 
statesman,  and  chronicler,  the  well-known  Scot  of  Scotstarvet, 
asserts  that  '^  Montrose's  mother  consulted  with  witches  at 
his  birth ;"  a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  have  happened, 
conaidering  the  manners  of  those  unenlightened  times,  joined  to 
the  fact  that  the  countess  was  sister  to  the  necromantic  chief 
who  was  the  hero  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  The  same  author 
adds,  that  '*  Montrose's  father  said  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  sent 
to  visit  him  from  a  neighhouring  earl,  that  this  child  would 
trouble  all  Scotland."  Wishart  informs  us,  that  his  resolute 
and  undaunted  spirit  b^^an  to  appear,  **  to  the  wonder  and  ex* 
pectation  of  all  men,  eyen  in  his  childhood."  But  this  writer 
has  recorded  no  sayings  or  incidents  of  his  early  days ;  and 
this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  had  every  means  of  ac- 
quiring intelligence  respecting  the  domestic  history  of  his  hero. 
Scot  professed  to  be  more  particularly  informed ;  for  he  tells  us 
'<  Montrose  is  said  also  to  have  eaten  a  toad  while  he  was  a 
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Baeking  child."  The  aocompliahed  editor  of  Kirkton'0  History 
of  the  Choichof  Scotland*  seems  to  admit  the  troth  of  this  anee- 
dote,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  adding  the  caustic  remark,  that 
his  appetite  was  yet  more  deprared  in  yonth,  when  he 
swaUowed  the  Corenant !  In  the  note  below,  howeyer,  will 
be  found  reason  for  belieying  that  this  trait  attributed  to  Mon- 
trose's in&ncy,  as  well  as  the  alleged  prediction  by  his  &ther, 
has  been  transfeired  from  the  nursery  annals  of  the  Regent 
Morton«t 

It  would  be  important  to  his  biography,  could  we  discover 
more  &cts  connected  with  his  boyhood  and  education.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  accounts  of  him,  as  derived  from 
writers  even  of  the  present  day,  who  are  initni^^l  to  the  mon- 
archical principles  in  defence  of  which  Montrose  sacrificed  his 

*  Charles  Kiricpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq. 

f  Scotstarret  must  have  thrown  this  mud  at  random  ;  for  in  an  old 
6ontemponur7MS.ofthetimeaofMary,beinganhi8torical  defence  of  that 
unfortunate  queen,  the  same  anecdote  is  thus  told  of  the  Regent  Morton : 
"  Morton  had  credite  at  the  Courte,  being  left  there  by  the  traitoures 
to  e^TB  intelligence  how  all  maters  past  there,  and  how  to  betray  his 
Mistree  ;  for  they  could  not  chuse  a  more  fitte  man  than  him  to  do 
Bueh  an  act,  who  from  his  very  youth  had  been  renouned  for  his 
treacherie,  and  of  whome  his  own  father  had  no  good  opinion  in  his 
very  in&nce ;  for  at  a  oertane  time  his  nurse  coming  foorth  with  him 
in  a  garden  where  his  father  was,  with  some  that  had  come  to  risite 
him,  busie  in  talk,  the  nurse  setting  down  the  ehilde  on  the  greene 
grane,  and  not  much  mindinge  him,  the  boy  seeth  a  toade  which  he 
snatched  up,  and  had  eaten  it  all  till  a  little  of  the  legges  ;  which 
when  shee  saw,  shoe  cried  out,  thinking  he  shoulde  have  been  poisoned  ; 
and  shee  taking  the  legges  of  the  toade  that  he  had  left  as  yet  on- 
eaten,  he  cried  out  so  loude  and  shrill,  that  his  &ther  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  who  were  not  far,  heard  the  outcries,  who  sent  to  see  what 
should  be  the  cause  ;  and  when  the  messinger  returned  and  told  the 
mater  as  it  happned,  iir  all  haiste  he  come  where  his  son  was,  and, 
understanding  as  it  was,  he  caused  give  the  legges  also,  which  he 
grsedilie  ate  up  also  ;  which  the  father  seeing  said,  *  the  Dewill  chewe 
thee,  or  borate  thee,  there  will  never  come  goode  of  thee.'  As  he  prog- 
nosticated so  it  happned,  for  after,  he  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh, 
attainted,  and  found  gniltie  of  heigh  treason  for  the  murder  of  the 
King  his  maister." 
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life,  hJs  character  is  an  unsolved  problem  in  human  nature. 
They  have  attributed  to  him  the  yices  of  the  mean,  the  cruel, 
and  the  cowardly ;  yet  they  cannot  di^g;ui8e  that  these  were 
strangely  mingled  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman, — ^with  4Bome  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
a  soldier, — that  he  was  greatly  daring  in  his  actions,  and  gently 
heroic  under  the  aggrayated  horrors  of  an  ignominious  death. 
Who  had  sown  the  tares  in  this  generous  soil !  Where,  and 
how  soon  had  the  mind  of  this  nobleman  acquired  its  darker 
hues !  Who  poured  into  his  young  ear  the  precepts  of  murder ! 
Were  the  lessons  of  the  assassin  inculcated  ^dth  the  classic 
lore  which  unquestionably  distinguished  him ;  and  was  he  sent 
abroad,  not  merely  to  perfect  himself  in  those  ingenuous  arts 
and  accomplishments  which  blended  so  gracefully,  though 
sadly,  with  his  warlike  plume,  but  that  he  might  become  fami- 
liarized with  the  Italian  posset  and  stiletto  1* 

Although  Montrose  was  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died,  it  cannot  be  pleaded,  in  extenuation  of 
whatever  is  to  be  condemned  in  his  dispositions  and  habits, 
that  he  was  left  thus  early  master  of  himself.    His  sister,  Lady 

*  Mr  Brodie,  in  his  *^  History  of  the  British  Empire,"  has  xvpeat- 
edly  accused  Montroee  of  murder,  assassination,  and  every  evil  pro- 
pensity which  disgraces  and  degrades  the  human  character.  It  is 
almost  mmeoessary  to  add,  that  this  is  done  not  only  without,  but  con- 
trary to,  existing  evidence.  Lord  Nugent,  in  his  life  of  Hampden,  has 
compressed  Mr  Brodie's  voluminous  calumny  into  this  pointed  sen- 
tence :  **  Montrose  was  one  whose  restless  spirit  was  never  stayed,  by 
any  considerations,  from  pursuing,  by  any  means  of  violence  and  fraud, 
the  destruction  of  any  man  who  thwarted  his  objects  of  intrigue,  or 
obstructed  the  views  of  his  high-reaching  ambition."  Mr  D'Israeli, 
in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  too  much 
absorbed,  it  would  seem,  in  depicting  the  monarch,  to  extend  his  re- 
searches in  favour  of  Montrose,  has  carelessly  admitted  the  truth  of 
that  absurd  anecdote  of  his  baring  made  an  offer  to  his  humane  sove- 
reign, to  assassinate  with  his  own  hand  Hamilton  and  Argyle.  Upon 
this  calumny,  which  can  be  so  thoroughly  reftited,  this  author  had  only 
exercised  his  critical  powers  to  the  extent  of  tracing  the  school  at 
which  Montrose  is  supposed  to  have  had  acquired  the  propensity, 
namely,  the  court  of  France. 
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Maigaiet  Graham,  in  1619  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Archibald 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  afterwaids  Lord  Napier,  who  was  named, 
by  his  isther-in-law  the  old  earl,  one  of  the  tutors  of  his  only 
son.  Upon  this  nobleman  accordingly  devolyed  the  chief  care 
of  his  boyhood,  and,  indeed,  the  connselling  of  his  subsequent 
career.  Dr  Wishart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Na- 
pier, and  at  times  domesticated  in  his  fEmiily,  notices  his  death, 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  our  hero  at  Philiphaugh,  in 
these  remarkable  wordfl^  which  I  quote  from  the  English  edition, 
pnnted  at  the  Hague  during  his  exile,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  the  words  of  Montrose  himself  :-^ 

*'  About  this  time  the  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston  departed 
this  life  in  Atholl ;  a  man  of  a  most  innocent  life,  and  happy 
part%  a  truly  noble  gentleman,  and  chief  of  an  ancient  family  ; 
one  who  equalled  his  &ther  and  grand&ther  Napiers  (philo- 
sophers and  mathematicians  fiunous  through  all  the  world),  in 
other  things^  but  fiir  exceeded  them  in  his  dexterity  in  civil 
busineas^ — a  man  as  faithful,  and  as  highly  esteemed  by  King 
James  and  King  Charles.    Sometime  he  was  Lord  Treasurer,* 

•  This  is  a  mistake  in  the  translation.  Napier  was  Treasnrer-depnte 
mider  the  Eari  of  Mar,  who  was  Lord  Treasurer.  Mar  was  anxious  to 
enjoy  the  office  withiont  a  depaty,  but  when  James  appointed  Napier, 
the  Treasurer  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  Majesty  :—**  Most 
GRAaouB  SovBBHioir,  1  reoeived  your  Majesty's  letter  d  the  2l8t  of 
Oetober,  shewing  that  ye  have  made  choice  of  Sir  Axohibald  Napier 
to  be  Treasurer-depute  of  this  kingdom,  with  the  motives  moving  your 
Mi^jesty  to  take  this  course.  Since  your  Msjesty  hath  so  resolved,  I 
shall  in  all  humility  obey  your  direction.  As  for  the  gentleman,  he  is 
known  to  be  both  judicious  and  honest,  and,  at  ywxr  Majesty  wrilet  in 
four  own  letletj  free  of  partkUUff  or  emjifaeiunu  humour,  and  I,  with 
an  ray  heart,  do  wish  that  all  your  Msjesty's  subjects  were  as  free  of 
flieee  two  faults  as  1  hope  time  shall  make  known  to  your  Majesty  that 
both  he  and  1  are  ;  in  which  respects  your  Majesty  hath  made  a  good 
dboictf.  For  myself,  my  care  and  pains  shall  be  nothing  the  less  in 
fbrthering  of  your  Majesty's  service,  in  all  things  incident  to  that  place 
which  your  Majesty  hath  honoured  me  with  ;  and  beseeching  Almighty 
God  to  bless  your  Majesty  with  many  happy  days,  I  rest  your  Majesty's 
Bieat  humble  subject  and  serritor,—  "  Mab," 

*^  Hoigrood  Houte,  the  24^  of  November  1622."-Or^.  MS. 
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ftud  was  deservedly  advanced  into  the  rank  of  the  higher  nobi- 
lity ;  and,  since  those  times,  had  expressed  so  much  loyalty 
and  love  to  the  king,  that  he  was  a  laige  partaker  of  the  re- 
wards which  rebels  bestow  upon  virtue,— often  imprisonment, 
sequestration,  and  plunder.  This  man,  Montrose,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  looked  upon  as  a  most  tender  father, — ^when  he 
was  a  youth,  as  a  most  sage  admonitor, — ^when  he  was  a  man, 
as  a  most  ^Euthful  friend  ;  and  now  that  he  died,  was  no  other- 
wise affected  with  his  death  than  as  if  it  had  been  his  father's. 
Whose  most  elaborate  discourses  of  the  right  of  kings,  and  of 
the  original  of  the  turmoils  in  Great  Britain,  I  heartily  wish 
may  sometime  come  to  light." 

The  nobleman  thus  eulogized  was  one  of  the  most  able  and 
respected  of  the  privy  council  for  Scotland,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued a  member  from  his  admission  in  the  year  1615,  until 
excluded  by  the  covenanting  government  in  1641.  In  1622, 
he  was  appointed  justice-clerk,*  and  also  an  ordinary  lord  of 
Session.  In  1626,  the  epoch  at  which  he  entered  upon  the 
guardianship  of  Montrose,  he  became  an  extraordinary  lord  of 
Session,  and  in  the  following  year  was  raised  to  the  dignities 
of  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  baron  of  Scotland  as  Lord 
Napier  of  Merchiston. 

It  was  between  the  year  last  mentioned  when  Montrose's 
fiather  died,  and  1633,  the  date  when  he  himself  set  out  on  his 
travels,  that  Lord  Napier  had  been  to  him  ^  a  most  tender  fa- 
ther."   During  this  interval,  the  spirit  of  faction  which  dis- 

*  This  appointment  called  forth  another  testimonial  to  the  character 
of  Montrose's  revered  tutor  and  adviser  :  Colville,  the  justice- depute, 
writing  upon  this  occasion  to  the  Viscount  of  Annand,  says,  ^  My 
honourable  lord,  It  is  not  very  long  since  I  wrote  to  your  lordship 
anent  the  election  of  a  justice-clerk,  and  now  I  perceive  that  his  Ma- 
jesty, by  his  happy  choice  of  Sir  Archibald  Napier,  a  worthy  gentle- 
man, and  a  conscientious,  hath  heen  both  informed  and  furthered  to  do 
80  by  your  Lordship,  wherein  your  Lordship  has  performed  a  worthy 
work,  and  acceptable  to  God,  and  a  singular  service  to  his  Majesty, 
and  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  your  countrymen/*— Ongr.  MS^  20/A 
December  1622. 
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graced  the  Seotiah  nobility  of  that  age,  and  which  allerwaidt 
attained  bo  disaatioiu  an  isBue  in  the  ooYenanting  movementi 
sUired  in  more  obecnre  and  petty  channels.    Charles  I.  himeelf 
informed  Napier  that  his  &ther,  King  James,  a  little  before  his 
death,  had  recommended  him  to  the  royal  patronage ;  and  he, 
accordingly,  was  the  first  Scotchman  upon  wluHn  this  unfortu- 
nate prince  conferred  a  peeiage.    This  joined  to  other  farouis 
gave  rise  at  court  to  a  piiyate  cabal  against  him,  a  storm  through 
which  his  unflinching  integrity  bore  him  with  safety  and 
honour.   The  period  embraced  by  the  relation  which  his  lord- 
ship has  left  of  these  events,  is  from  the  beginning  of  Charles's 
zeign  in  1625  to  the  time  of  his  celebrated  yisit  to  Scotland  in 
1633.    It  was  written  soon  after  the  coronation,  and  while 
Montrose  was  on  the  continent.    The  narratire  is  interspersed 
with  curious  anecdotes  of  the  growth  of  faction,  and  sketches  of 
public  chaiacters,  furnishing  so  suitable  an  introduction  to  the 
scenes  which  soon  afterwards  ushered  in  the  great  rebellion,  that 
it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  live  to  compose  the 
work  he  seems  to  have  contemplated,  namely,  a  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  troubles  in  his  native  land.    It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  judging  from  his  manuscripts,  of  which  some 
use  will  be  made  in  tracing  the  career  of  his  brother-in-law, 
that,  had  he  completed  his  design,  Napier  would  have  shone 
as  the  Clarendon  of  Scotland. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace,  in  some  of  these  historical  remains, 
tiie  nervous  and  learned  style,  interspersed  with  classical  allu- 
sions and  quotations^  which  (as  will  appear  from  examples  to  be 
afterwards  afforded)  characterises  the  literary  compositions  of 
Montrose  himself*  Indeed,  in  some  of  Montrose's  writings 
whole  sentences  are  met  with,  maintaining  the  same  political 
sentiments  and  maYims  of  government,  and  expressed  in  the 
very  words  that  occur  in  Lord  Napier's  manuscripts.  The  coin- 
cidence may  be  easily  explained  by  that  interesting  relationship 
between  them  to  which  Dr  Wishart  refers ;  and,  consequently,  in 
his  guardian's  conduct  and  character,  we  have  an  outline  of  the 
principles^  public  and  private,  which  must  have  been  instilled 
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into  the  youthful  mind  of  Montrose.  Moieover,  we  derive,  from 
what  remains  of  the  papers  in  question,  some  very  curious  in- 
formation reUtiye  to  that  critical  period  of  the  young  soldier's 
career,  when  hoth  he  and  Napier  were  becoming  sensible  of  the 
insidious  approaches  of  a  masked  fisuHion  against  the  Throne. 
They  afibrd  a  complete  exposure  of  the  political  calumnies  upon 
which  both  of  these  noblemen,  and  some  of  their  friends,  were 
so  virulently  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  in  1641,  on 
the  pretext  of  what  was  termed  **  the  Plot,*'  out  of  which  arose 
^*  the  Incident,"  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Amongst  these  inte- 
resting documents,  are  found  their  own  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  them  to  place  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  covenanting  government ;  and-  also  the  original  draft  of 
their  private  advice,  written  to  Charles  himself,  which  will  be 
produced  in  the  sequel. 

Such,  then,  were  the  auspices  under  which  Montrose  was 
nurtured  after  the  death  of  his  father.  To  complete  his  edu- 
cation he  was  sent  abroad,  but  not,  it  appears,  until  he  had 
married,  and  was  the  father  of  two  boys.  It  is  said  that  his 
guardians  advised  him  to  enter  into  matrimony  thus  early,  as  he 
was  an  only  son.  That  this  event  took  place  when  he  was  quite 
a  youth,  appears  by  the  fiict  of  his  eldest  child  being  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  1645.  His  kdy  was  Magdalene,a  daughter  of  Lord 
Camegy  of  Kinnaird,  afl«rwards  first  Earl  of  Southesk.  This 
early  union  interrupted  his  studies,  and  deprived  the  Scot- 
iah  universities  of  the  honour  of  his  education;  but  when 
we  consider  that,  at  the  age  of  four-and-twenty,  three  years 
of  which  had  been  occupied  in  his  travels,  he  entered  Idiose 
stormy  scenes  of  public  life  &om  which  he  was  never  after- 
wards free,  the  love  of  letters  and  the  scholarship  which 
undoubtedly  characterized  him,  afibrd  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  bis  studious  habits,  as  well  as  of  a  quick  apprehension 
and  great  mental  vigour. 

Montrose's  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  1639,  constituted  his  whole  &mily.    Of  their 
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moUi^y  it  is  remarkable  that  do  notice  is  to  be  met  with, 
80  fiir  as  I  haye  been  able  to  discover,  either  during  his  pnblic 
career,  or  after  his  death.  She  is  not  mentioned  by  Wishart^ 
Gutiuy,  or  Spalding ;  and  in  the  diaiy  of  the  Lord  Lyon,  Sir 
James  Balfoor,  which  contains  a  copious  obituary  of  the  no- 
bility during  the  period  of  Montrose's  histoiy,  the  name  of  the 
oounteas  is  not  to  be  discovered.  Nor  is  she  noticed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  (in  his  Diary  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  and  which 
embraees  the  whole  interval  betwixt  the  years  1633  and  1646), 
although  he  firequently  makes  mention  of  her  father  the  Earl 
of  Southesk,  and  notes  the  deaths  of  various  persons  of  quality 
both  male  and  female.  Probably  this  lady  had  died  soon  after 
giving  birth  to  her  second  child.  It  can  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  her  husband  first  left  home  to  travel 
on  the  continent  in  the  year  1633 ;  and  perhaps  this  was  im- 
mediately afler  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  consort,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  accompany  him  abroad. 

A  mutual  discharge  of  all  actions  betwixt  James  earl  of 
Montrose,  with  consent  of  his  curators^  and  the  Earl  of  Perth, 
dated  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  October  1632,  proves  that 
the  former  was  then  in  his  own  country,  and  a  minor,  while 
the  fact  coincides  with  his  age  as  recorded  by  Dr  Wishart. 
In  the  Lord  Lyon's  list  of  noblemen  who  attended  Charles  I. 
at  his  coronation  in  the  Scotish  capital,  which  occurred  in  the 
month  of  June  1633,  his  name  is  marked  with  the  word  ^  ab* 
sent''  afler  it.  Now,  it  was  of  an  intermediate  date,  that  is, 
early  in  the  year  1633,  that  George  lord  Gordon  (eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly),  who  had  been  commissioned  some 
years  before  by  Louis  XIIL  as  **  Capitaine  de  ma  compagnie 
d'hommes  d'armes  Eccossois,"  passed  to  the  continent,  and  (ac- 
cording to  a  manuscript  history  of  the  fiunily  of  Gordon)  ^*  con- 
ducted with  him  from  Scotland  the  bravest  company  of  Scotch 
gens  d'armes  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  France,  all  of  them 
gentlemen  ;  and  the  Baron  Grey,  one  of  the  most  ancient  barons 
in  Scotland,  for  their  lieutenant."  It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, that  Montrose  commanded  this  renowned  Scotish  Guaid. 
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Henee  Heylin^  a  contemporary  authority,  in  his  remarks  upon 
L'Estrange's  History,  speaks  of  his  ''return  from  the  court 
of  France,  where  he  was  captain,  <u  I  take  it^  of  the  Scot- 
ish  Guard."  But  the  correspondence  between  Louis  and  Lord 
Gordon,  and  other  documents  on  the  subject,  prove  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  latter  obtained  this  command  in  1624,  passed 
with  his  brilliant  cortege  to  Paris  in  1633,  and  only  came  home 
in  1637»  some  time  after  our  hero  had  returned  to  his  native 
land.  The  doubtful  remark  of  Heylin  probably  arose  &om 
some  confusion  of  Lord  Grordon's  motions  with  those  of  the  earl ; 
though,  from  a  comparison  of  dates,  it  seems  most  likely  that 
Montrose  had  gone  to  France  at  that  time  in  company  with  the 
heir  of  Huntly, — an  interesting  circumstance,  when  we  reflect 
upon  their  subsequent  unhappy  rivalry  and  similar  fate.  The 
Sootish  Guard  immediately  distinguished  itself  in  Lorraine  and 
Alsace  ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  the  historian  of  that  family,  that 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Gordon,  who  accompanied  his  father,  **  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  at  the  storming  of  Spire,  valiantly  fighting 
upon  the  breach  of  the  wall,  with  his  pike  in  his  hand,  and  never 
gave  over  till  the  city  surrendered.*'  This  was  the  same  gallant 
youth,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  commanding  awing  of  the 
royal  army  at  the  battle  of  Alford,  and  whose  death  there  so  sadly 
clouded  the  success  of  the  day.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  Montrose  was  at  all  engaged  in  the  service  now  alluded  to. 
A  contemporary  chronicler,  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  who  says  of  himself  that  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  our  hero,  having  followed  him  in  several  of  his  expeditions, 
gives  so  particular  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  oocu- 
pied  himself  when  abroad,  that  I  shall  quote  a  passage : — 

''  In  his  younger  days,  Montrose  travelled  France  and  Italy, 
where  he  made  it  his  work  to  pick  up  the  best  of  their  qualities 
necessary  for  a  person  of  honour.  Having  rendered  himself 
perfect  in  the  academies,  his  next  delight  was  to  improve  his 
intellectuals,  which  he  did  by  allotting  a  proportionable  time 
to  reading  and  conversing  with  learned  men ;  yet  still  so  as  to 
use  his  exercise  that  he  might  not  forget  it.    He  studied  as 
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much  of  the  mathematics  as  is  required  for  a  soldier ;  but  his 
great  study  was  to  read  men,  and  the  actions  of  great  men. 
Thus  he  spent  three  years  in  France  and  Italy,  and  would 
hare  surveyed  the  rarities  of  the  East  had  his  domestic  affairs 
not  obliged  his  return  home,  which  chanced  at  that  time  the 
late  rebellion  began  to  peep  out." 

Bishop  Burnet  corroborates,  but  after  his  own  peculiar 
&shion,  the  account  both  of  the  earl's  literary  acquirements 
and  his  travels.  He  says  that  he  was  '^  a  young  man,  well 
learned,  who  bad  trayelled,  but  had  taken  upon  him  the 
part  of  a  heio  too  much,  and  lived  as  in  a  romance,  for  his 
whole  manner  was  stately  to  affectation."  And  as  even  this 
portrait  might  convey  a  more  favourable  opinion  than  the 
bishop  intended,  he  qualifies  it  by  the  information,  that  ^  when 
Montioee  was  beyond  sea,  he  travelled  with  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  they  consulted  all  the  astrologers  they  could  hear  of* 
I  plainly  saw  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  relied  on  what  had  been 
told  him,  to  his  dying  day,  and  the  rather,  becanse  the  Earl 
of  Montrose  was  promised  a  glorious  fortune  for  some  time  ; 
but  all  was  to  be  overthrown  in  conclusion."  This  deserves 
about  as  much  credit  as  the  story  of  the  toad  ;  and  probably 
there  is  more  of  malice  in  the  spirit  with  which  Bumet  records 
it^  than  superstitious  reliance  on  the  truth  of  his  anecdote.* 

One  foreign  record,  hitherto  unobserved,  confirms  the  ac- 
counts already  quoted,  of  Montrose  having  proceeded  from 
France  to  Italy,  but  does  not  mention  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  as 
his  companion.  *  There  is  a  college  in  Rome,  originally  a  foun- 
dation for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  pilgrims  of  the 
^English  nation,  which  dates  traditionaUy  from  the  seventh 
century,  and  with  certainty  from  the  fourteenth.     After  the 

*  Bumet,  probably  owing  to  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hamil- 
ton, has  done  great  injustice  to  Montrose.  Indeed  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
accuse  him  of  personal  timidity,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  which  had  been  suppressed 
in  the  former  editions  :— '^  Montrose,  in  his  defeat,  took  too  much  care 
of  himMlf,  for  he  was  never  willing  to  expose  hiiDoself  too  much.''— 
Edit.  1823,  p.  67. 
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RefonnatioD,  the  influx  of  British  pilgrims  naturally  dimin- 
ished; and  it  appeared  to  Pope  Gregoiy  XIII.  that  the 
ample  endowments  of  the  hospital  might  he  rendered  of  more 
ayail  to  his  church  hy  a  different  application.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1579,  he  converted  it  into  a  college  for  English 
students,  who  might  wiish  to  devote  their  learning  and  their 
lives  to  reclaim  their  coimtry,  overrun,  as  the  hull  of  erec- 
tion saysy  with  '^  wicked  doctrines."  But,  in  terms  of  the 
statutes  of  the  foimdation,  it  was  still  to  he  hurdened  with  the 
ohligation  to  receive  and  entertain  devout  pilgrims  from  this 
country, — ^the  poor  for  eight  days,  and  the  rich  and  nohle 
during  three.  The  record  of  visiters  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  this  college*  goes  hack  to  1446,  and  is  continued  from  time 
to  time  until  1656.  Very  few  names  connected  with  Scotland 
occur ;  hut  in  the  year  1635,  an  entiy  appears  which  I  here 
translate  literally  from  the  Latin  record : — 

**  27th  day  of  March,  two  earls,  August  and  Montrose,  Scotch- 
men, with  four  others,  gentlemen  of  distinction  of  that  nation, 
attended  hy  four  domestics,  were  honourahly  entertained  in 
our  refectory,  according  to  their  rank."  j: 

This  is  all  that  I  have  heen  ahle  to  discover  of  the  history 
of  Montrose's  hoyhood,  education,  and  youthful  travels.  His 
companion  in  arms,  already  mentioned,  whose  account  the 
record  now  quoted  so  fax  corrohorates,  states  that  he  returned 
from  Italy  ahout  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in 
Scotland,  after  an  absence  of  three  yean.  Hence  his  residence 
in  foreign  parts  must  have  terminated  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1635,  or  the  commencement  of  the  following,  at  which 
time  he  was  not  quite  twenty-four. 

*  The  present  accomplished  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr  Wiseman,  has  ar- 
ranged these  with  remarkable  care. 

f  Eldest  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Douglas. 

t  For  the  above  particulars,  and  transcripts  tram  the  records  of  the 
college,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  intelligent  researches  of  my 
friend  James  Dennistoun,  Esq.  of  Dennistoun,  himself  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Montrose. 
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His  first  desire,  on  retunung  from  the  continent,  as  Heylin 
graphically  expreases  it,  ^  in  the  flower  and  brarery  of  his  age/' 
mnst  haye  been  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  sorereign.  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  records  this  trait  of  the  king's  affectionate 
thoi^h  hasty  temper,  that  ^  whenever  any  young  nobleman,  or 
gentleman  of  quality,  who  was  going  to  trayel,  came  to  kiss  his 
hand,  he  cheeifoUy  would  give  them  some  good  counsel, 
leading  to  moral  virtue,  especially  to  good  conyersatian,  tell- 
ing them,  that  if  he  heard  they  kept  good  company  abroad, 
he  should  reasonably  expect  they  would  return  qualified  to 
serve  him  and  their  country  well  at  home."  The  earl,  both 
in  mind  and  person,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  young 
noblemen  of  his  times.  **  I  shall  acquaint  you,"  says  the 
same  contemporary  from  whom  the  account  of  his  occupa- 
tions beyond  seas  is  derived,  '^both  with  what  I  know  myself, 
having  followed  him  several  years  in  his  expeditions,  and 
what  I  have  learned  from  others  of  good  name  and  credit. 
He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  most  exquisitely  proportioned 
limbs ;  his  hair  of  a  light  chesnut ;  his  complexion  betwixt 
pale  and  ruddy;  his  eye  most  penetrating,  though  inclining  to 
gray ;  his  nose  rather  aquilme  than  otherwise.  As  he  was 
strong  of  body  and  limbs,  so  he  was  most  agile,  which  made 
him  excel  most  others  in  those  exercises  where  these  two  are 
required.  In  riding  the  great  horse,  and  making  use  of  his 
arms^  he  came  short  of  none.  I  never  heard  much  of  his  de- 
light in  dancing,  though  his  countenance,  and  other  his  bodily 
endowments,  were  equally  fitting  the  court  as  the  camp."* 

*  Dr  Wishart's  description  of  Montrose's  personal  appearance  and 
accomplishments  is  very  similar  to  that  quoted  in  the  text.  **  He 
was  not  very  tall,  nor  much  exceeding  a  middle  statore,  but  of 
an  exceeding  strong  composition  of  body,  and  an  incredible  force, 
joined  with  an  excellent  proportion,  and  fine  features.  His  hair  was 
of  a  dark-brown  coloor,  his  complexion  sanguine,  of  a  quick  and 
piercing  gray  eye,  with  a  high  nose,  somewhat  like  the  ancient  sign 
of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Persian  kings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
princely  carriage  and  excellent  address,  which  made  him  be  used  by 
sU  princes,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  greatest  familiarity.    He  waa 
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A  youth  of  sach  lineage,  figurey  and  high  acoomplishments, 
could  not  but  anticipate  the  most  gracious  reception  from  his 
sovereign.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  on  his 
first  appearance  at  court  he  was  received  in  a  manner  so  re- 
pulsive as  to  intimate  that  his  presence  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  monarch.  This  circumstance  ia  alluded  to  by  varioua 
contemporary  historians ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  explained, 
by  any  thing  in  the  character  either  of  the  king  or  of  Montrose, 
had  not  Heylin  recorded  the  following  curious  particulan, 
both  in  his  life  of  Laud,  and  in  his  Commentary  upon 
L'Estrange : 

**  The  reason  of  James  earl  of  Montrose  adhering  to  the 
Covenanters,  as  he  afterwards  averred  unto  the  king^  was 
briefly  this  :   At  his  return  from  the  court  of  France,  where 
he  was  captain  (as  I  take  it)  of  the  Scotish  Guard,  he  had  a 
mind  to  put  himself  into  the  king's  service,  and  was  advised 
to  make  his  way  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who,  knowing^ 
the  gallantry  of  the  man,  and  fearing  a  competitor  in  his 
majesty's  fiavour,  cunningly  told  him  that  he  would  do  him 
any  service,  but  that  the  king  was  so  wholly  given  up  to  the 
English,  and  so  discountenanced  and  slighted  the  Scotish 
nation,  that,  were  it  not  for  doing  good  service  for  his  country, 
which  the  king  intended  to  reduce  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
he  could  not  sufier  the  indignities  which  were  put  upon  him. 
This  done  he  repairs  unto  the  king,  tells  him  of  the  earFs 
return  from  France,  and  of  his  purpose  to  attend  him  at  the 
time  appointed,  but  that  he  was  so  powerful,  so  popular,  and 
of  such  esteem  among  the  Scots,  by  reason  of  an  old  descent 
from  the  royal  family,  that,  if  he  were  not  nipped  in  the  bud, 
as  we  used  to  say,  he  might  endanger  the  king's  interests  and 
affairs  in  Scotland.    The  carl  being  brought  unto  the  king, 
with  great  demonstration  of  affection  on  the  marquis's  part,  the 
king,  without  taking  any  great  notice  of  him,  gave  him  his  hand 

a  complete  horaemui,  and  had  a  singolar  grace  in  riding.  He  was  of 
a  most  resolnte  and  andannted  spirit,  which  began  to  appear  in  him, 
to  the  wonder  and  expectation  of  all  men,  even  in  his  childhood." 
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to  kisBy  and  so  tamed  aaide  ;  which  so  confirmed  the  tmth  of 
that  fidae  report  which  Hamilton  had  delivered  to  him,  that 
in  great  displeasore  and  disdain  he  makes  for  Scotland,  where 
he  foond  who  knew  how  to  work  on  such  humours  as  he 
brought  along  with  him,  till,  by  seconding  the  information 
which  he  had  from  Hamilton,  they  had  fashioned  him  wholly 
to  their  will."* 

The  remark  of  D'Israeli  however  is  somewhat  hasty,  that 
**  tile  slighted  and  romantic  hero,  indignant  at  the  coldness  of 
tiiat  royalty  which  best  suited  his  spirit,  hastened  to  Scotland, 
and  tiirew  himself  in  anger  and  despair  into  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters."  Montrose  no  doubt  deeply  felt  an  insult  which, 
until  Hamilton's  real  character  became  known  to  him,  must 
have  appeared  without  cause  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign. 
But,  although  he  arrived  in  lus  own  country  some  time  before 
the  tumults  broke  out,  the  community  there  was  worked  up 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  excitement  before  he  became  connected, 
privately  or  publicly,  with  those  violent  proceedings.  More- 
over, as  vrill  also  be  proved  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  nar- 
rative, even  then  he  joined  the  insurrection,  not  from  a  sudden 
impulse  of  passion,  but  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
and  the  earnest  persuasions  of  others. 

*  Heylin'fl  Remarks  upon  L'Estrange,  p.  205.  In  his  Life  of  Land 
he  tells  the  same  story,  but  omits  the  surmise  of  Montrose  haTing 
commanded  the  Gaard  of  France.  For  this  latter  work  he  had  ob- 
tained some  materials  from  personal  conversation  with  Montrose's 
tiKtor,  Lord  Napier.  After  recording  the  particulars  of  the  tithe 
policy  of  C3iarles,  Heylin  speaks  of  **  the  learned  and  right  noble  Lord 
of  Merchiston  (Napier),  firom  whose  mouth  I  had  all  this  narration.** 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  Heylin*s  anecdote,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  information  from  Lord  Napier. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Preliminary  Tiew  of  the  Rise  of  the  Troubles  in  Scoiland^Tithe  Policy 
of  Charles  I. — Lord  Napier's  Opinion  of  the  Meaaure,  and  of  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  King—His  Account  of  the  State  of  Charles's 
Counsels,  and  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Monarch  was  surrounded 
and  misled  by  interested  Courtiers— Illustrates  this  by  an  Anecdote 
of  the  Pope,  and  a  Quotation  ftom  Vopisous — Heylin's  Account  of 
the  Settlement  of  the  Tithe  Measures,  derived  from  Lord  Napier 
— Royal  Progress  to  Scotland  in  1633— Factions  Opposition  in  the 
Scotish  Parliament,  headed  by  Rothes  and  Loudon — Continued  after 
the  King's  Departure — ^Whispered  Calumnies  against  his  Majesty— 
The  Balmerino  Petition  a  Type  of  the  CoTenant — Balmerino  tried 
and  condenmed— Is  pardoned  by  the  King— Impolicy  of  the  King's 
Measures  in  imposing  the  Canons  and  Liturgy— Lord  Napier's  Sen- 
timents—His **  Discourse  upon  some  Incongruities  in  Matters  of 
Estote." 

Without  professing  to  write  a  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
troubles  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  this  chapter  to 
a  preliminary,  though  of  necessity  a  hasty  view,  of  the  lead- 
ing events  which  ushered  in  the  Scotish  Covenant,  and  of  the 
early  proceedings  of  the  faction  of  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Bal- 
merino, names  so  conspicuous  in  the  stormy  period  with  which 
the  life  of  Montrose  is  identified. 

The  endeavours  of  Charles  I.  to  relieve  his  native  country 
from  the  oppression  of  the  aristocratic  tithe-holdeis,  and  the 
state-prosecution  of  Lord  Balmerino  for  a  seditious  libel,— a 
prosecution  which,  as  every  one  knows,  arose  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1633,—' 
may  be  termed  the  seeds  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  that  insur- 
rection in  the  north  which  so  greatly  aided,  if  it  did  not  give 
birth  to,  the  subsequent  rebellion. 
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With  r^iaid  to  the  important  subject  of  the  tithe-policy  of 
Charles  I^  Lord  Napier's  manuscripts  afford  a  more  authentic 
and  interesting  elucidation,  especiallj  as  regards  the  king's 
motires  and  intentions,  than  has  hitherto  been  recorded. 
Malcolm  Laing  states,  that  by  the  rerocation  of  tithes  and 
benefices  usurped  by  the  laity,  the  king  merely  ^^  intended  to 
aggrandise  the  dignified  cleigy;"  nor  will  he  allow  to  the 
monarch  one  beneficent  intention  in  following  out  this  most 
difficult  measure. 

The  tutor  of  Montrose  was  better  informed  as  to  the  wishes 
of  the  soyereign  in  this  matter.  ^  Of  the  commission  of  the 
tithes,"  he  says,  *'  1  had  the  honour  to  be  one ;  and,  according  to 
my  duty  and  power,  did  advance  his  majesty's  just  and  gracious 
purpose."  ^  Hie  business  of  tithes,  amongst  others,  was 
most  constantly  prosecuted  by  his  majesty, — a  purpose  of  his 
&ther's  or  his  own,  who,  finding  the  heavy  oppression  of 
teind-masters  and  the  servitude  of  the  people,  did  earnestly  en- 
deavour to  remedy  it :  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  what  truly 
might  be  said  to  be  his,  which  were  his  intentions  only,  was 
most  just  and  princely ;  but  the  means,  which  were  othejr 
men's  inventions,  were  most  imfit  to  compass  his  ends,  but  fit 
enough  to  serve  their  turns  that  found  it  their  private  interest 
to  render  the  business  intricate,  longsome,  and  difficult,  upon 
hope  his  majesty  would  relinquish  the  same  ;  neither  was 
this  form  of  proceeding  displeasing  to  some  most  intrusted,  for 
by  the  difficulty  they  did  endear  their  services,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  giving  lus  majesty  hopes  of  great  matters,  they 
drew  from  him  present  and  certain  benefits,  above  the  propor- 
tion of  their  merit,  or  of  his  majesty's  ability." 

The  design  of  recovering  the  tithes  from  the  hands  of  those 
grasping  and  factious  barons,  who  had  made  the  reformation 
of  the  church  in  Scotland  an  excuse  for  appropriating  that 
property  to  themselves,  was  thus  protracted  through  a  number 
of  years  firom  the  commencement  of  Charles's  reign ;  and  he 
himself  refers  to  the  unjust  discontent  of  the  nobles  (whose 
power  was  to  suffer  from  this  salutary  restriction)  the  mur- 
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man  and  heart-bumings  which  found  a  vent  in  the  innurec^ 
lion  against  Episcopacy.  When  the  general  revocation  was 
first  proposed,  the  king  met  with  a  violent  re«stance  &om 
interested  individuals,  several  of  whom  were  at  the  veiy  time 
disgusting  his  majesty  with  petty  factions  at  courts  of  which 
Lord  Napier  has  left  a  vexy  curious  record.*  Mar,  Hadding- 
ton, Roxburgh,  Morton,  and  the  chancellor  Sir  George  Hay 
(KinnouU),  were,  from  personal  motives,  among  the  leaders 
of  that  opposition,  which,  we  are  told  by  Burnet,  had  very 
nearly  occasioned  an  extraordinary  scene  of  assassination  and 
massacre  when  Nithisdale  came  to  Scotland,  commissioned  by 
the  monarch  to  make  good  the  revocation.  It  was  after  this 
failure  that  the  famous  *^  Commiasion  of  Surrenders  of  Supe- 
riorities and  Tithes^'  was  issued  in  the  year  1627.  Napier, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  points  out  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
bad  effects  resulting  from  the  mismanagement  of  this  affair,  and 
the  reasons  why  it  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  clergy,  the 
titulars,  and  the  possessors.  But  he  adds,  <*  the  king,  in  my 
opinion,  has  more  just  cause  of  offence  than  any  other  of 
complaint,  to  find  his  gracious  and  just  endeavours,  of  vindi- 
eating  the  greatest  part  of  his  people  from  the  oppression  <f 
another  part,  to  be  thus  frustrated  and  disappointed,  and  that 
which  his  majesty  intended  for  the  general  good  to  give 
general  discontentment,  through  the  ill  carriage  of  the  busi- 
ness, whereby  his  majesty  is  defrauded  of  the  honour  due  to 
his  virtuous  and  good  designs,  than  which  newr  prince  in- 
tended  more  just,  more  gracums,  nor  more  truly  honourable ; 
and  in  the  end  it  is  most  likely  that  his  profit  shall  be  much 
diminished,  unless  some  better  course  be  taken.**  In  this 
better  course,  with  regard  to  the  tithes,  his  lordship  proceeds 
to  say  that  he  is  prepared  to  instruct  his  majesty.  But  he 
adds,  '^  if  the  proposition  like  his  majesty,  to  make  it  effectual 
he  must  own  it  liimself,  and,  to  try  it,  must  ask  the  opinion 


*  Some  examples,  derived  from  Lord  Napier's  MS.,  will  be  foond 
in  the  Appendix. 
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of  the  vrisest  and  best  afiected  oonceming  tibe  same.  For  If  it 
dioald  be  known  or  sospected  to  proceed  from  any  other,  it  is 
the  humonr  of  some  of  greatest  trust  and  credit  aboat  princes 
to  diflgxBoe  the  man,  and  to  slight  and  cry  down  any  motion, 
though  nerer  so  good,  which  doeth  not  proceed  immedJately 
or  mediately  firom  themseiyes ;  and,  npon  every  occasion  that 
occoireth,  will  rather  give  bad  information,  and  wocse  adviee, 
than  give  way  to  others,  or  seem  inc^^ble  of  any  thii^ 
themselves.  Much  like  that  gentleman  who  rode  oat,  in  the 
company  of  otheis,  to  bring  in  the  pope  to  a  city  in  Italy. 
The  p<^  asking  many  qnestionB,  and  inquiring  the  names  of 
citiefi^  riven,  and  places,  that  came  within  his  view  as  he 
went  along,  this  gentleman  made  answers  to  all,  and  gavo 
names  to  every  thing,  but  never  a  true  one,  being  himself 
ignorant  of  the  same  ;  and  so  he  ccmtinued  in  disconne 
with  the  pope  till  he  came  to  his  lodging ;  and  when  a  friend 
of  his  rebuked  him  for  abuang  his  holiness  with  untniths, 
'if  (said  he)  I  had  seemed  ignorant  of  what  was  asked,  the 
pope  would  have  called  another ;  so  should  I  forego  the  honour 
I  had,  to  be  seen  riding  so  near  the  pope  and  in  speech  with 
him ;  and  .he  rests  as  well  satisfied  as  if  the  truth  had  been 
exactly  told  him.' 

^  And  truly,  if  ever  any  king,  oursovereign,  in  so  fiur  as  con- 
cemeth  Scottish  business,  may  justly  make  Dioclesian's  com* 
phunt, — OoQigunt  se  quatuor  aut  quinque  circa  Imperatarem^ 
atque  9ibi  ii/i/ia,  mb  preteaptu  boni  pnblici  et  prindpUy  propo-' 
ttttfi/, — hanagy  et  virtute  praditoiy  ab  Imperatore  anwuent,-^ 
malUy  facHo909  et  sibi  idoneoe  adscUcufUy — veritatem  ad  auree 
principis  appeHere  non  sinunt, — Sit  bonus,  sapiens,  cautus, 

OECIPITUB  ImPEBATOR.'** 


*  These  last  words  are  written  emphaticaUy  large  in  the  maan. 
script.  It  is  a  speeeh  pnt  in  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian, 
after  his  voluntary  abdication  of  the  tiirone,  when  declaiming  on  his 
Ikvonrite  topic,  the  diflkmlty  of  being  a  good  prince.  Gibbon  thus 
psraphrases  the  passage  ;—'*  How  often  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or 
fiye  ministers  to  combine  together  to  deceive  their  sovereicn !    Se- 
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From  thefie,  and  other  fragments  of  his  reflections  to  be 
afterwards  quoted,  it  might  almost  seem  that  the  preceptor  of 
Montrose  had  been  gifted  with  the  second  sight  of  his  coimtry, 
and  that  to  him  the  *^  coming  events  cast  their  shadovrs  before/* 
It  is  interesting  to  connect  the  statement  now  made,  relating  to 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  least  elucidated  eyents  of  the 
times,  with  a  passage  in  Heylin's  life  of  Laud.  This  writer, 
who  was  a  contemporary,  narrates^  that,  in  the  minority  of 
James  YI.,  the  lands  of  all  cathedral  churches  and  religious 
houses  which  had  been  settled  on  the  crown  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, were,  by  the  connirance  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  other 
regents,  shared  among  the  revolutionary  lords  and  barons ;  and 
that  **  they  lorded  it  with  pride  and  insolence  enough  in  their 
several  territories,  holding  the  cleigy  to  small  stipends,  and 
the  poor  peasants  under  a  miserable  vassalage  and  subjection 
to  them,  not  sufiering  them  to  carry  away  their  nine  parts  till 
the  lord  had  carried  off  his  tenth,  which  many  times  was 
neglected  out  of  pride  and  malice,  those  tyrants  not  caring  to 
lose  their  tithe,  so  that  the  poor  man's  crop  might  be  left  unto 
spoil  and  hazard."  He  then  narrates  how  Charles,  adopting 
the  projects  of  his  fetthcr,  ^  resolves  upon  an  act  of  revoca- 
tion, commissionating  for  that  purpose  the  Earl  of  Annandale, 
and  the  Lord  Maxwell  (afterwards  Earl  of  Nithisdale),  to  hold 
a  Parliament  in  Scotland,  for  contribution  of  money  and  ships 
against  the  Dunkirkers,  and  arming  Maxwell  also  with  some 
secret  instructions  for  passing  the  said  act  of  revocation  if  he 
found  it  feasible.  Being  on  his  way  as  far  as  Berwick,  MaxweU 
was  there  informed,  that  his  chief  errand  being  made  known 

eluded  from  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the  tmth  is  concealed 
from  his  knowledge,— he  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  he  hears  no- 
thing but  their  misrepresentations.  He  confers  the  most  important 
offices  upon  yice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the  most  yirtuous  and 
deserving  among  his  subjects.  By  such  infamous  arts  the  best  and 
wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal  corruptions  of  their  courtiers." 
The  quotation  in  Lord  Napier's  manuscript  is  from  VopUctu,  a 
learned  Syraousan,  reckoned  the  Coryplueus  among  the  six  authors 
called  HutoruB  Atigwta  Scriptoret, 
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had  pat  all  at  Edinbugh  into  tamnhy — that  a  rich  coach, 
which  he  had  sent  before  him  to  Dalkeith,  was  cat  in  pieces, 
the  poor  hones  killed,  the  people  seeming  only  sony  that  they 
conld  not  do  so  mnch  to  the  lord  himself"    In  consequence  of 
this  fiiilaxe,  the  king  adopted  the  advice  of  his  solicitor-general 
for  Scotland,  Mr  Archibald  Acheson,  who  had  been  a  puisne 
judge  in  Ireland.    This  lawyer  it  was  who  proposed  the  m*. 
chinery  of  the  CommisBion  of  Surrenders,  which  so  pleased  his 
majesty,  that  he  honoured  the  inyentor  with  knighthood.  Three 
yean  from  the  date  of  this  commission,  matten  were  in  the 
state  commented  upon  by  Lord  Napier  in  the  manuscript  we 
hare  quoted ;  and  it  appean  that,  shortly  after  expressing  those 
GpmSoBs,  he  had  obtained  an  opportunity  of  communicating  all 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  tithe  policy  to  his  royal  master 
himself.     *<  In  the  year  1630,"  says  Heylin,  ^  commissionen 
(from  the  tithcholden)  are  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  and 
amongst  others,  the  learned  and  right  noble  lord  of  Merchiston, 
fiam  u^wse  mouth  I  had  att  tkU  relation;  who,  after  a  long 
treaty  with  the  king,  did  at  last  agree  that  the  said  commission 
should  proceed  as  formerly,  and  that  all  such  superiorities  and 
tithes  as  had  been,  or  should  be  surrendered,  should  be  re- 
granted  by  the  king  on  these  conditions :    1.  That  all  such  as 
held  hereditaiy  sherifidoms,  or  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
oyer  such  as  lived  within  their  jurisdiction,  should  quit  tbose 
royalties  to  the  king.    2.  That  they  should  make  unto  their 
tenants  in  their  several  lands,  some  permanent  estates,  either 
for  their  lives,  or  one-and-twenty  years,  or  some  such  like 
term,  thai^  so  the  tenants  might  be  encouraged  to  build  and 
plant,  and  improve  the  patrimony  of  that  kingdom.     3.  That 
some  provisions  should  be  made  for  augmenting  the  stipends 
of  the  clergy.    4.  That  they  should  double  the  yearly  rents 
which  were  reserved  unto  the  crown  by  their  former  grants. 
6.  That  these  conditions  being  performed  on  their  parts,  the 
king  should  settle  their  estates  by  act  of  Parliament.    Home 
went  the  commissionen  with  joy  for  their  good  success,  ex-* 
pecting  to  be  entertained  with  bells  and  bonfires.    But  they 
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found  the  eontnry^  the  proud  Scots  being  generally  resolved 
rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  to  quit  that  power  and 
tyranny  whkh  they  had  over  their  poor  vaaaalsy — ^by  which 
name,  after  the  manner  of  the  French,  they  called  their  ten* 
ants.  And  herennto  they  were  enconraged  underhand  by  a 
party  in  England,  who  feared  that  by  this  agreement  the  king 
would  be  so  absolute  in  those  northern  regions,  that  no  aid 
could  be  hoped  from  thence  when  the  necessity  of  their  designs 
might  most  require  it ; — -just  as  the  Gastilians  were  displeased 
with  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Eong  Philip  11.,  because 
thereby  they  had  no  place  left  to  retire  unto,  when  either  the 
king*s  displeasure  or  their  disobedience  should  make  their  own 
coimtry  too  hot  for  them.  Such  was  the  face  of  church  and 
state  when  his  majesty  began  his  journey  for  Scotland  to  re- 
ceive  the  crown." 

At  length  Charles  effected  that  memorable  progress  in  the 
month  of  June  1633.  One  of  the  six  noblemen,  whom  his 
majesty  selected  to  support  the  bearers  of  his  canopy,  was  Lord 
Napier.  Rothes,  afterwards  the  ficither  of  the  Covenant^  carried 
the  sceptre ;  and  Lorn,  the  deeper  and  more  deadly  promoter  of 
tile  rebellion,  assisted  to  bear  the  train. 

When  the  king  met  the  Scotish  parliament,  he  found  the 
tithe  opposition  firmly  arrayed  against  him  under  the  leader- 
diip  of  Rothes  and  Loudon.*  That  his  majesty  should  take  his 
seat  in  their  house  (at  a  time,  too,  when  prerogative  and  privi- 
lege wera  all  undefined)  with  calm  and  prudential  feelings 
towards  that  fiictious  party,  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  EUs 
own  account  of  the  matter, — ^which,  from  its  trtUhy  became 
so  hateful  to  the  Covenanters,— -is  as  follows : — ^  We  (says  he) 
undertook  a  journey  to  them,  and,  according  to  our  expecta- 
tion, were  most  joyfully  received  by  them.  But  immediately 
before,  and  at  the  sitting  down  of  our  parliamsnt  there,  we 

*  Of  these  Rothes  was  he  who  "  bronght  in"  Montrose  to  the  Cove- 
naai  ;  and  London  was  the  ohaneellor  who  pronoonoed  upon  him  the 
sentence  of  death. 
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qakkly  foimd  that  the  rery  same  penons  who  ainoe  wen  the 
cooiriTeiB  of,  and  still  contunie  the  sUcklen  for^  their  now 
pretended  CoYenaat,  begun  to  have  secret  meetings^  and,  in 
their  private  oonsoltations^  did  yent  their  dislike  of  our  inno- 
o»it  reYocation,  and  onr  most  beneficial  eommiasion  of  snr- 
renden.    But  knowing  that  these  two  could  gain  them  no 
party,  then  they  began  to  suggest  great  fean  that  many  and 
dangerous  innovations  of  religion  were  to  be  attempted  in  this 
present  parliament.     Not  that  they  themselves  thought  so, 
but  because  they  knew  that  either  that  or  nothing  would  soil 
with  suspicious  jealousy,  or  interrupt  and  relax  the  present  joy 
and  contentment  which  did  overflow  in  our  subjects'  hearts^ 
and  appeared  in  their  hearty  expressions,  for  our  presence 
among  tbem.    But  we  readily  confuted  all  these  soHpiciona 
Sttimises ;  for,  except  an  act  which  gave  us  power  to  appoint 
such  vestures  fi>r  churchmen  as  we  should  hold  to  be  most 
decent,  nothing  concenung  religkm  was  either  propounded  or 
passed  in  that  parliament,  but  that  which  every  king  doth 
usually ,  in  that  and  all  other  Christian  kingdoms,  pass  at  their 
first  parliament,  viz.  an  act  of  ratificatk>n  of  all  other  acts 
heretofore  made,  and  then  standing  in  force,  concerning  the 
religion  presently  professed  and  established,  and  concerning  the 
churoh,  her  liberties  and  privileges.    Which  act,  being  an  act 
of  coune,  though  it  passed  by  most  voices^  yet  was  it  disas- 
sented  fiom,  to  our  great  admiration,  by  the  voices  of  many 
of  those  who  are  now  the  principal  pillars  of  their  Covenant ; 
which  made  all  men  then  b^;in  to  suspect  that  sure  there  waa 
some  great  distemper  of  heat  at  the  heart,  when  it  boiled  so 
over  at  their  lips,  by  their  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  deny- 
ing of  assent  to  the  laws,  concerning  the  religion  and  church, 
already  established,  this  first  act  passing  more  for  form,  and 
the  honour  of  religion,  than  for  any  use  or  necessity  of  it,  all 
the  former  laws  still  standing  in  force  and  vigour,  without  the 
need  of  any  new  ratification.*** 

*  The  King's  Large  Dedaration  ;  printed  in  the  year  1688. 
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It  had  been  conceded  to  King  James,  by  act  of  parliament, 
that  the  ordering  of  the  apparel  of  churchmen  should  belong 
to  him.  Charles^  consistently  with  his  object  of  uniformity 
in  church  matters^  was  anxious  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  statute, 
and  the  lords  of  the  articles  had  included  it  in  the  general  act 
.  of  his  prerogatiye.  The  Opposition  seized  upon  this  as  the 
most  fiftvourable  subject  for  popular  agitation  ;  it  being  easy, 
with  the  aid  of  a  &natical  deigy,  to  excite  the  people  into  irra- 
tional yiolence  against  the  surplice,  and,  through  the  medium 
of  the  pulpit,  to  poison  their  minds  with  the  most  fiJse  ideas  of 
the  king^s  intentions.  From  Sanderson's  contemporary  history 
we  deiiye  the  following  quaint  and  circumstantial  description 
of  the  style  of  a  discussion  that  was  in  £Bu;t  pr^inant  with  the 
fate  of  England.  *^  The  first  that  opposed  this  act  was  the  Lord 
Loudon,*  a  bold  young  man  of  a  broken  estate,  lately  come 
from  school  (their  college)  and  a  Master  of  Arts.  A  deft  lord 
he  was,  who  missing  of  the  court  to  civilize  his  studies,  must 
needs  want  morality  to  bring  him  to  manners,  and  being  besides 
of  a  cavilling,  contradictory  nature,  nothing  would  seem  to  him 
so  positive  in  reason  as  his  own  opinion ;  and  therefore  now, 
as  heretofore  at  school,  he  argued  with  his  diBtinction&-— 
duplici  qiuEHioni  non  poteit  dari  una  regpanno;  Ua  eU  He 
proboy — and  after  his  syllogisming  in  this  kind  he  sits  down 
with  a  challenge, — responde^  P^^y  urge^  punge.  The  king 
told  him  the  orders  of  the  house,  not  to  dispute  there,  but  to 
give  his  vote,  yea  or  nay, — *  which  I  do,'  said  he,  *  negative/ 
and  so  sat  down  in  a  snuiF;  yet  the  king  had  the  major  voices 
affirmative.    Loudon  stands  up  and  questioneth  the  r^;ister. 


*  A  scion  of  the  house  of  Argyle  ;  being  the  Bon  of  Campbell  of 
Lawers.  By  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Loudon  he  obtained  that 
title.  It  must  be  obaerred,  howeyer,  that  the  description  in  the  text 
is  so  much  more  applicable  (both  in  regard  to  age  and  manner)  to 
Rothes  than  to  Loudon,  that  probably  Loudon  was  here  written  or 
printed  by  mistake  for  Rothes.  MoreoTer,  Burnet  says  that  Rothea 
took  the  lead  in  this  opposition. 
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scana  the  calcolation  with  great  cantest  before  the  king  could 
cany  it.*** 

The  king  appears  to  have  been  annoyed  and  irritated^  and 
eren  to  have  afibrded  a  handle  to  his  enemies  by  not  repressing 
his  indignant  feelings.  Conscions  of  being  opposed  there  only 
by  the  tithe  cabal,  and  aware  that  they  had  held  seditious 
meetings  in  secret  before  the  assembling  of  parliament,  Charles 
had  come  prepared  to  carry  mattersy  against  these  turbulent 
nobles^  with  a  higher  hand  than  prudence  dictated,  especially 
as  it  was  not  in  his  nature  efiectually  to  sustain  an  arbitraiy 
system  of  goyemment,  founded  upon  any  determined  or  steady 
views  of  his  own.  Rushworth  declares^  that  during  this  stormy 
and  fiintastical  debate,  in  which  was  manifested  such  a  disposi- 
tion to  insult  the  king,  ^  he  took  a  list  of  the  whole  mem- 
bers out  of  his  pocket,  and  said,  Gentlemen,  I  hare  all  your 
names  here,  and  I'll  know  who  will  do  me  service  and  who 
will  not  this  day.'*t  According  to  Clarendon,  Charles  had 
rematked  that  at  this  tune  Rothes  and  his  party  endeavoured 
^to  make  themselves  popular  by  speaking  in  parliament 
against  those  things  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  Majesty, 
and  which  still  passed  notwithstanding  their  contradiction,  and 
he  thought  a  little  discountenance  upon  those  persons  would 
either  suppress  that  spirit  within  themselves,  or  make  the 
poison  of  it  leas  operative  upon  others."  That  great  historian 
adds,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and  his  coadjutors,  the  king 

*  "  A  Compleat  History  of  the  Lifb  and  Raigne  of  King  Charles 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave ;  collected  and  written  by  WUliam  Sander- 
son, Esq."— Printed  1658. 

t  RoBhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  But  this  celebrated  collector  was  as- 
sistAnt-cleric  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
his  testimony  against  Charles  I.  mast  always  be  receired  cum  nota. 
The  antidote  against  Roahworth's  partial  collection  is  the  '*  Impartial 
Collection"  of  Nalaon,  who  says  in  his  Introduction^-"  If  I  do  not 
make  it  appear  that  Mr  Rushworth  hath  concealed  truth,  endeavonred 
to  vindicate  the  prevailing  detractions  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as  their 
barbarous  actions,  and  with  a  kind  of  rebound  libelled  the  government 
at  second  hand,  I  will  be  contented  the  award  shall  go  against  me." 
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had  the  woTst  opmioii)  and  purposely  withheld  ftom  them  any 
grace  by  neyer  speaking  to  them,  or  taking  notice  of  them  in 
the  court.  Yet  such  was  their  efiimitery,  and  determination 
to  attain  their  ends^  that  ^  when  the  king  was  abroad  in  the 
fields^  or  passing  through  villages)  when  the  greatest  crowds 
of  people  flocked  to  see  him,  /ftoM  men  would  bHU  he  next  himy 
and  entertain  him  with  some  discourse  and  pleasant  relations, 
which  the  king's  gentle  disposition  could  not  ayoid,  and  which 
made  those  persons  to  be  generally  belieyed  to  be  most  accept- 
able to  his  majesty/'  Upon  this  characteristic  demeanour  of 
ambitious  democracy  the  author  passes  this  shrewd  reflection, 
that  ^  let  the  proudest  or  most  formal  man  resolre  to  keep 
what  distance  he  will  towards  others,  a  bold  and  confident  man 
instantly  demolishes  that  whole  machine,  and  gets  within  him, 
and  even  obliges  him  to  his  own  laws  of  conversation."  Such 
was  the  £Eictian  with  whom  Charles  came  into  collision  in  the 
Scotish  parliament  of  1688.  To  their  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, the  royal  prerogative  was  saved,  for  the  time,  by  his 
still  commanding  a  majority  of  the  members  against  the  rising 
tide  of  disloyalty  and  disorder.*  But  it  was  not  merely  to 
acquire  a  short-lived  triumph  over  the  factious  and  turbulent 
that  Charles  accomplished  this  memorable  progress.  His 
object  was  to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
no  less  than  to  protect  his  crowzi.  Accordingly,  during  this 
session,  his  tithe-policy  was  finally  adjusted  upon  its  present 
basis,  and  at  the  same  time  he  conferred  another  inestimable 
benefit  upon  the  people  of  his  native  land,  in  the  statute  for 
the  endowment  of  parochial  schools.  ^  Thus,"—- says  an  excel- 
lent historian  of  the  church, — *^  did  Charles  I.  confer  upon 

*  Dr  Cook  Gn  bis  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaad)  has  been  mis- 
led into  a  most  mistaken  history  of  this  matter  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
whose  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  the  parliament  of  1633, 
as  well  as  of  the  subsequent  trial  of  Lord  Balmerino,  is  contradicted 
by  the  best  contemporary  eyidence,  and  confirmed  by  none  of  any 
value.  See  the  proofs  examined  in  the  Illustrations  of  Montrose  and 
the  Coyenanters,  yd.  i.  p.  521. 
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&^)^yi«*  two  of  the  greatest  boooe  that  legielatiTe  wisdom 
could  devise ;  secaring  to  the  eoplesiastical  body  a  pennanent 
though  frugal  endowmenty  and  providing  for  the  poor  the 
facility  (^  acquiring  a  cheap  and  pious  education."* 

From  such  scenes  the  patriotic  monarch  returned,  weary 
and  disgusted,  to  foiget  his  cares  in  those  pious  habits  and 
domestic  enjoyments  for  which  nature  had  fitted  him  better 
than  for  a  throne.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Enghmd^ 
however,  than  he  was  constrained  to  institute  the  memorable 
process  against  Balmerino.  To  agitate  the  country  against  the 
king  was  the  great  object  of  the  party  led  by  Rothes ;  and  the 
elements  of  revolution  were  abundant  in  Scotland.  An  aristo- 
cracy, turbulent  and  disloyal  by  hereditaiy  right,  had  been 
restrained  in  their  power.  A  cleigy,  bora  of  democracy  and 
fioiaticism,  were  threatened  with  the  extinction  of  their  ejr- 
tempore  addresses^  and  the  diminution  of  their  power,  under  a 
learned  hierarchy  .t  Thus  there  was  no  want  of  materials  for 
oiganizing  and  leading  insurrection ;  but  the  question  waS| 
how  to  combine  these  somewhat  discordant  elements  safely 
and  effectually  for  the  purposes  of  party. 

Their  first  essay,  after  the  departure  of  Charles,  was  the 
malicious  rumour,  that  certain  measures  in  the  late  parliament 
had  been  carried  solely  by  bribery  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  the  king ;  nay,  that  some  of  the  acts  had  in  reality  not 
passed,  though  the  clerk-register,  in  summing  up  the  votes, 
fidsely  declared  that  they  had.  This,  however,  was  merely  a 
whii^r  intended  for  the  vulgar,  it  being  well  known  that 
there  were  too  many,  present  in  parliament,  deeply  interested 


*  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  MichMl  RusBell, 
LL.D.,voLiL 

t "  The  factions  clergy  were  at  hand  to  make  things  worse,— not  but 
that  those  times  produced  learned  and  most  renowned  able  men  at  the 
altar,  as  ever  any  age  conld  parallel,~l  mean  those  other  yonng  wolres 
m  Umbs'  cloathing,  who  by  their  keiurea  (late  excreecencies)  led  about 
the  Tulgar  under  ookmr  of  depressing  popery,  to  the  destruction  at 
last  of  the  whole  churoh."— ^m^Mm'«  Hist.,  IrUroduct 
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in  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  actually  checking  the  notes  both 
of  his  majesty  and  the  clerk-r^^ister,  to  hare  rendered  so  despe- 
rate a  deceit  practicable,  had  either  been  capable  of  conceiving 
it.    Another  murmur  the  agitators  had  better  hopes  of  swell- 
ing into  a  popular  clamour,  namely,  that  the  commission  of 
surrenders  was  nothing  else  than  a  scheme  of  the  bishopBy  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  their  own  aggrandizement^  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  king  was,  by  a  series  of  such  measures,  to 
subvert  the  *^  religion  and  liberties"  of  Scotland.    How  little 
of  truth  and  sincere  patriotism  belonged  to  these  views  of  the 
tithe  adjustment,  we  have  noticed  already.  But  this  direction  of 
the  storm  against  the  courtly  hierarchy  was  a  masteivart  of  the 
disaffected.    The  country  was  swarming  with  poor  clergymen^ 
who,  for  the  most  part,  uncouth,  imleamed,  and  unenlighten- 
ed, and  with  little  hope  of  becoming  bishops,  yet  felt  their 
passions  and  their  lungs  strong  enough  to  afford  them  a  chance, 
when  the  waters  were  troubled,  of  emulating  the  popularity 
of  Knox.    On  the  king's  arrival  in  the  north,  Mr  Thomas  Hog, 
a  minister,  had  been  put  forward  in  the  name  of  this  eccle- 
siastical hciion,  with  a  petition,  entitled — **  Grievances  and 
petitions  concerning  the  disordered  estate  of  the  reformed  kirk 
within  this  realm  of  Scotland,"— which  he  presented  to  the 
clerk  of  the  articles,  at  Dalkeith,  before  his  majesty  had  reached 
Edinburgh.    This  petition  involved  a  complete  revolution  in 
church  and  state,  and  contained,  in  fact,  the  substance  of  the 
future  Covenant.    The  first  clause  intended  the  exclusion  of 
the  bishops  from  parliament,  and  aimed  that  very  blow,  at  one 
of  the  three  estates,  which  not  long  afterwards  took  effect. 
The  next  clause  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land over  the  civil  magistrate,  in  regard  to  the  several  orders 
of  prelates ;  and  this  truly  papistical  doctrine,  and  persecuting 
power,  was  also  subsequently  realized  by  the  covenanting 
assemblies  of  1638  and  1639.    The  remainder  of  this  petition 
laboured  for  the  subversion  of  every  thing  that  was  anti-demo- 
cratical  in  the  constitution  of  the  kirk.    So  palpable  a  man- 
ceuvre  of  party  the  lords  of  the  articles  did  not  even  consider 
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worthy  of  being  prepared  for  the  conddexation  of  parliament, 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  witfl  of  a  lawyer  were  next  set  to  work,  and  certainly 
he  managed  to  raise  a  considerable  flame.  William  Haig,  the 
"  king^a  solicitor,"*  concocted  a  ^*  sopplicationy"  which,  says 
Lord  Balmerino  upon  oath,  ^  he  told  me  he  had  made  ont 
of  some  collections  which  he  had  gathered  npon  some  confer- 
ences^ which  he  had  with  tundry  perwna  the  time  of  the  par- 
liament.'*')' This  precious  egg  of  sedition  the  solicitor  privately 
conTeyed  to  his  lordship  for  incubation.  The  father  of  this 
nobleman  had  been  detected,  tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  for 
sarreptitiously  obtaining  the  royal  signature  to  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope.  James  pardoned  him,  and  restored  his 
blood ;  yet  his  son  was  one  of  the  keenest  of  the  cabal  against 
Charies  I.,  and  to  him  accordingly  did  Haig  first  submit  his 
scheme  of  a  revolution,  which  he  was  pleased  to  entitle  **  a  fit 
aupplication  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty."  Balmerino,  as 
appears  from  his  own  depositions,  immediately  carried  it  to 
Rothes,  and  further  **  declares,  that  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and  the 
deponer,  having  read  the  supplication,  thought  it  no  ways  fit  to 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  but  to  be  absolutely  suppressed^* 
It  is  not  SQiprising  that  even  their  efirontery,  who  at  the  very 
time  were  forcing  themselves  upon  the  king  in  his  progresses, 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  presenting  this  petition ;  for  a  more 
insulting  document  if  offered  to  his  majesty,  and  a  more  insi- 
diously seditious  one  if  circulated  among  the  people,  could  not 
have  been  framed.  It  began  by  accusing  the  sovereign  of 
asserting  in  the  recent  parliament  '^  a  secret  power  to  innovate 
the  order  and  government  long  continued  in  the  reformed 
church  of  Scotland," — it  referred  to  the  desire  entertained  both 
by  James  and  Charles,  to  have  a  liturgy  prepared  for  their 
ancient  kingdom,  such  as  would  efiect  the  object  of  uniformity 
in  the  way  most  aatisfiictory  to  that  country,  as  "  reports 

*Biiniet. 

t  See  Lord  Balmerino's  depositions  in  the  record  of  his  state  trial, 
whieh,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  Dr  Cook  had  not  consulted. 
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of  alloTfance  giyen  in  England  for  printing  books  ofpoperff,** — 
it  presumed  to  *^  suspect  a  snare  in  the  subtle  junction  "  of  the 
act  of  churchmen's  apparel  with  that  of  the  prerogatiTe, — ^to 
call  it  ^  a  sophistical  artifice/'  and  to  add,  most  insultingly^ 
**  which  blessed  King  James  would  never  hare  confounded  f*-^ 
it  complained  of  the  suppression  of  the  ministers'  grievances^ — 
and,  finally,  the  whole  drift  and  purpose  of  this  singular 
petition,-^full  of  such  impertinencies  mixed  up  with  tibe  most 
contradictory  expressions  of  loyalty  and  humility, — amounted 
to  this,  that  Charles  should  give  up  the  established  church  to 
the  meaner  model  of  a  party  eagerly  thirsting  for  democratic 
power.    This  ingenious  scheme,  concocted  by  a  single  lawyer 
out  of  some  confirences  he  had  held  with  sundry  of  a  disap- 
pointed minority  of  the  members,  was  entitled  *^  The  humble 
supplication  of  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  other  com- 
missioners in  the  late  parliament."    The  real  intention  never 
could  have  been  to  present  this  to  his  majesty, — at  least  with 
any  other  view  than  that  of  insulting  and  enraging  him.     It 
must  have  been  conceived  with  the  covert  view  of  agitating 
the  whole  country  against  the  king.     It  was  to  pass  for  the 
suppressed  voice  of  a  loyal  but  subjugated  people,  against  a 
tyrannical  monarch  and  papistical  clergy ;  and  if  the  minis- 
ters joined  heartily  in  the  scheme,  the  nation,  it  was  foreseen, 
would  be  revolutionized  from  the  pulpits.    In  short,  this  in- 
sidious paper  involved  one  of  the  most  dangerous  instances 
of  the  statutory  crime  of  leasing-making  that  could  well  be 
imagined.  It  came  out  in  evidence,  that  every  nobleman  of  the 
party,  to  whom  it  had  been  privately  submitted,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  it  should  be  suppressed.     Rothes  deponed, 
that  *^  he  ever  thought  it  fit  to  be  supprest,"  and  most  ear- 
nestly disclaimed  having  any  concern  with  Mr  William  Haig, 
^  of  whom  he  had  ever  suspicion,  because  he  has  ever  been  busy 
upon  such  idle  and  foolish  toys  J*    Balmerino,  when  examined 
upon  oath  '*  whether   he  did  allow  and  approve  the  same 
himself  in  the  matter  and  substance,  declares  that  he  neither 
allowed  nor  allows  the  same,  and  declares  he  condemns  tks 
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same  beth  in  maUer  and  /orm,^  Yet  both  of  these  noblemen 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  move  the  people  by  means  of 
this  Teiy  petition,  which  obyionsly  was  intended  for  a  bond  of 
union  to  the  fiictionists  against  the  monarchy, — a  scheme  after- 
wards &tally  accomplished  by  the  Coyenant  of  16d7. 

Had  this  memorable  document  been  simply  presented  to  the 
sovereign,  or  displayed  openly  to  the  country,  it  would  have 
been  comparatively  innoxious.  But  the  mysterious  and  secret 
circulation  of  such  a  revolutionary  scheme,  whether  matured  in 
the  closet  of  Balmerino,  or  improved  by  the  counsels  of  Rothes, 
noblemen  of  whom  the  king  entertained  the  **  worrt  opinion," 
aggravated  this  state  delinquency,  and  betrayed  the  deep  design 
of  its  conscious  perpetrators.  To  appreciate  the  conduct  of 
Balmerino  (who  was  properly  selected  as  the  example  on  this 
occasion),  and  justly  to  estimate  the  danger  apprehended  by 
those  who  advised  the  prosecution,  we  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  temper  of  that  period,  or  of  the  fiict  that  secret 
combinations  were  then  rife,  and  were  well  known  to  be  the 
means  constantly  employed  by  such  intriguers,  whether  the 
object  was  to  advance  some  petty  interests  by  the  ruin  of  an 
individual,  or  the  selfish  designs  of  a  political  clique  by  the 
ruin  of  the  state ; — ^we  must  keep  in  mind  (to  quote  the  ex- 
pressions of  Lord  Napier)  ^  the  iniquity  of  those  timee^  which, 
for  bribery,  concussion  of  the  people,  and  abusing  of  the 
king,  no  age  can  parallel,'*  and  which  were  haunted  by  the 
^  evil  spirits  who  walk  betwixt  a  king  and  his  people." 

Balmerino  received  every  advantage  that  equity  could  de- 
mand. He  was  remitted  to  a  jury  of  his  own  countrymen,  to 
have  his  guilt  or  innocence  determined  agreeably  to  the  statutes 
agaiost  leasing-making.  It  was  ever  the  demand  of  the  fectious 
in  Scotland  that  their  enemies  should  be  **  sent  home  "  to  be 
dealt  with ;  and  it  was  a  £nend  and  leader  of  his  party  that  now 
acquired  what  to  him  was  an  advantage,  and  vexy  nearly  equi- 
valent to  an  acquittal.  He  was  indicted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope, 
whose  libel  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  opinion  delivered 
a  few  years  afterwards  by  that  distinguished  adviser  of  the 
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crown,  that  the  CoYenant  (of  which  the  petition  in  question 
was  but  a  type  or  prelinunary),  with  all  its  mschineiy  of 
sedition,  was  a  legal  and  constitutional  act.  The  Balmexino 
petition,  however,  this  indictment  characterizes,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  as  *'  a  most  scandalous,  reproachful,  odious,  in- 
fiunous,  and  seditious  libel ;" — speaks  of  the  ^  curious  and 
furious  brain  of  the  cursed  and  unhappy  libeller,"  who,  it 
adds,  *^  not  content  with  these  reproaches^  most  villanously  and 
despitefiilly  belcht  and  vomited  forth  against  our  sacred  person, 
proceeds  to  a  most  fearful  and  dangerous  undermining  of  our 
honour,  credit,  and  gr«atest  happiness,  in  affirming  that  there 
is  now  a  general  fear  of  some  innovation  intended  in  essential 
points  of  religion;  albeit,  blessed  be  God,  it  be  certainly 
known  to  all  our  good  subjects  that  we  are,  and  in  all  our 
actings  have  shown  ourselves  to  be,  a  most  devout  and  religious 
prince,  hating  and  abhorring,  in  heart  and  affection,  all  pa- 
pistical superstition  and  idolatiy."  Strange  to  say,  the  lord 
advocate,  who  did  his  duty  with  ardour  upon  this  occasion,  was 
the  same  who,  about  two  years  afterwards,  so  effectually, 
though  secretly,  aided  and  abetted  the  most  seditious  plot  (being 
truly  the  same  pht,  and  the  wme  actors)  that  ever  brought  a 
country  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  Every  art  of  sedition  was 
exerted  to  turn  the  trial  of  Balmerino  into  the  triumph  of 
democracy.  The  people  were  excited  into  a  state  of  phrensy, 
and  the  lives  of  the  judges  and  the  jury  were  threatened, 
should  they  dare  to  condemn  the  accused.  A  verdict  was 
obtained  against  him  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  under  the  statutes  against  leasing-making. 
If  Charles,  in  the  spirit  of  a  despot,  had  claimed  the  head  of 
this  justly  condemned  nobleman,  the  menaces  of  a  &ction 
would  have  been  powerless  against  his  justice ;  and  a  disposi- 
tion so  stem  and  determined  would  never  have  consented  to 
sign  the  death-warrant  of  Strafford,  his  greatest  statesman. 
But  this  indulgent  prince  at  no  time  desired  the  punishment  of 
a  human  being.  Upon  this  occasion  he  exercised  the  mercy  so 
honourable  to  his  nature, — mercy  which  Balmerino  himself. 
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among  others,  would  not  safier  the  king  to  extend  to  Strafford. 
The  statutes  of  leasing-niaking  were  nolentlj  condemned  aa 
cruel  and  tyrannical.  But,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Stewart  of 
Ladywell  being  accused  by  the  covenanting  goveniment  of 
this  crime,  not  against  the  sovereign,  but  against  Argyle,  was 
arraigned,  and  o^titally  condemned.  In  this  instance  the 
severe  doom  was  followed  by  no  forgiveness. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Scotiah  nation, — or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  of  a  party  in  that  country,  who,  through  the 
medium  of  certain  unacmpuloua  clergymen,  inflamed  the  pas- 
dona  of  ihe  lower  orders, — when  Charles  adopted  the  advice 
given  by  some  inconsiderate  persons  to  impose  the  canons  and 
liturgy  upon  the  whole  people.  ^  It  had  been  originally  pro- 
posed," says  Dr  Russell,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  **  to  adopt 
the  English  liturgy,  as  ratified  by  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  at  once  to  extend  the  legal  sanction  to 
the  Scotish  Church.  But  ihe  prelates,  aware  of  the  jealousy 
which  rankled  in  the  minds  of  their  people,  relative  to  the 
pretensions  of  their  southern  neighbours,  both  on  civil  and  eo- 
d,e8]a8tical  grounds,  recommended  that  a  few  verbal  alterations 
should  be  introduced  ;  that  the  psalms,  epistles,  and  gospels, 
should  be  taken  from  the  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  that  the  book  should  be  announced  as  having  been  spe- 
ciaUy  compiled  for  the  use  of  their  own  establishment.  The 
communion  service,  printed  in  the  first  lituigy  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  was  also  preferred ;  not  only  because  it  was  diflPerent 
&om  that  inserted  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Anglican  ritual^ 
but  also  on  account  of  the  better  arrangement  which  it  pre- 
sents of  the  several  prayers  and  addresses  employed  in  the 
eucharistical  office.  Objections  were  taken  to  the  revival  of 
this  order  for  admimstering  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  approaching 
nearer  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and,  though  such 
strictures  must  have  arisen  either  in  ignorance  or  malice,  it 
was  probably  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  avoided  even  so  sim- 
ple an  occasion  for  provoking  the  spleen  of  those  who  had  de- 
termined to  find  fiiult,  and  of  giving  countenance  to  the  oppo- 
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siiion  of  that  more  fonnidable  class,  who  sought  only  a  pretext 
for  making  an  attack  on  all  the  branches  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  same  error,  which  rendered  unpopular  the  introduction  of 
the  canons,  was  committed  in  imposing  the  use  of  the  liturgy. 
The  cleigy  were  not  consulted ;  the  nation  in  general  was  kept 
in  ignorance — ^till  the  royal  mandate  was  issued ;  and  no  means 
were  employed  to  prepare  the  feelings  of  the  common  people 
for  a  change  to  which,  had  it  proceeded  from  their  own  pastors, 
they  would,  it  is  probable,  have  readily  submitted.'** 

Lord  Napier, — ^with  whom  Montrose  must  haye  been  in 
femiliar  intercourse  on  his  return,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1636,  from  his  travels  on  the  continent^ — stood  entirely 
aloof  from  faction.  This  excellent  alld  pious  nobleman  had 
been  reared  by  his  father,  the  great  anti-papistieal  writer  of 
his  day  (who  estimated  his  own  immortal  invention  of  the 
Logarithms  much  beneath  his  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse), 
in  all  due  abhorrence  of  the  pope,  and  perhaps  in  more  than 
due  dislike  of  prelatical  dignity  and  power ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  so  loyally  as  to  be  consigned,  while  yet  a  youth,  into  the 
hands  of  James  VI.,  who,  on  his  deathbed,  recommended  him 
to  Charles,  as  one  "  free  of  partiality  or  any  factious  humour." 
Napier  had  no  connexion  or  sympathy  with  the  confederacy 
formed  by  Rothes  and  Balmerino.  But  he  had  long  watched 
with  anxiety  the  measures  both  of  James  and  of  Charles  with 


♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  129.— Guthry  (Memoirs,  p.  23)  remarks  that  the 
**  tnmult  was  taken  to  be  but  a  rash  emergent,  without  any  pre- 
deliberation  ;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  it  was  the  result  of  a  consultation 
at  Edinburgh  in  April  [1637],  at  which  time  Mr  Alexander  Henderson 
came  thither  from  bis  brethren  in  Fife,  and  Mr  David  Diokson  from 
those  in  the  west  country ;  and  those  two  having  communicated  to 
my  Lord  Balmerinoch  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope  the  minds  of  those  they 
eame  from,  and  gotten  their  approbation  thereto,  did  afterwards  meet 
at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Balfour  in  the  Cowgate,  with  Nicholas^ 
Eupham  Henderson,  Bethia  and  Elspa  Craig,  and  several  other  ma- 
trons, and  recommended  to  them  that  they  and  their  adherents  might 
give  the  first  affiront  to  the  book,  assuring  them  that  men  should  after- 
wards take  the  business  out  of  their  hands.*' 
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vegard  to  the  chtnch,  and  upon  Tarions  oocaaona  fearieaalj  of* 
fered  to  them  his  opinion  on  that  vital  subject.  The  following 
letter  to  the  former  of  these  monarchs^  affords  an  instructire 
example  of  his  mode  of  tendering  advice,  and  also  indicates 
that  he  already  foresaw  danger  to  the  crown  arising  out  of 
that  rash  policy  which  irritated  the  selfish  nobles,  and  ren« 
dered  the  impoverished  preachers  their  tools  in  the  work  of 
democracy : — 

**  Most  Sacred  Sovereion, 
^  There  is  come  down,  a  little  before  the  rising  of  the  session, 
a  signatore  under  your  majesty's  hand,  of  almost  all  the  chapel- 
lanries,  prebendaries,  alterages,  and  other  small  church  livings 
within  this  kingdom  mortified  to  the  chapel  royal.  I  only 
have  seen  and  perused  it.  The  Lord  Treasurer  and  Commis- 
stoners  of  your  majesty's  rents  have  not  yet  seen  it ;  and  be- 
fore the  twentieth  of  this  month  they  are  not  to  meet  because 
of  the  vacation.  Therefore  I  have  taken  the  boldness  humbly 
to  intreat  of  your  majesty  not  to  urge  the  passing  of  that  sig- 
nature before  the  council  day,  which  shall  be  on  the  twentieth 
of  August  instant,  at  what  time  the  Commissioners  of  your 
majesty's  rents  will  meet  and  consider  of  your  majesty's  dis- 
advantage, and  other  inconvenients  that  shall  ensue^  if  any 
be :  For  I  doubt  not  but  your  majesty  shall  be  earnestly 
solicited  for  that  purpose,  the  pretext  being  so  fair,  and  your 
majesty's  inclination  so  pious.  To  provide  for  the  chapel 
royal  in  a  large  and  ample  measure  is  a  good  work,  and  worthy 
of  the  care  of  so  gracious  a  Prince ;  but  to  do  it  by  this  mor- 
tification of  all  the  chapellanrles,  almost,  in  Scotland,  whereby 
most  of  your  majesty's  greatest  subjects'  rights  shall  be  ques- 
tioned, and  your  majesty's  own  liberality  to  poor  students  or 
ministers  aU  utterly  restrained  in  this  kind,  I  know  not  if, 
after  true  information,  your  majesty  will  think  it  fit,  espe- 
cially when  it  may  be  done  by  mortification  of  a  part  of 
them,  in  a  large  measure.  So,  humbly  craving  pardon  for 
this  boldness^  which  my  duty  enforces,  I  take  my  leave. 
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praying  eternal  €rod  long  to  preserve  your  majesty  in  all  hap- 
piness over  us. 

^  Your  majesty's  tme  and  humble  servant, 

^  Archibald  Napeb."* 
<<  Edinburgh,  IH  August  1623." 

Neither  was  Lord  Napier  insensible  to  a  weakness  in  the 
character  of  Charles,  which  was  at  the  root  of  all  that  monarch's 
misfortunes.  D'Israeli  quotes  from  the  Sloane  manuscripts 
a  remark  of  St  John,  that  '^  the  truth  is,  the  king  had  an  un- 
happiness  in  adhering  to,  and  unweariedly  pursuing  the  advices 
of  others,  and  mistrusting  his  own,  though  often-times  more 
safe  and  better  than  those  of  other  persons."  Clarendon  also 
says,  *^  he  had  an  excellent  understanding,  but  was  not  con- 
fident of  it,  which  made  him  often-times  change  his  .own 
opinion  for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  so  well  as  himself."  These  impressions  were  recorded 
after  the  scenes  of  the  great  Rebellion  had  passed  away. 
N^ier  must  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  times,  as  well 
as  of  his  royal  master,  to  have  noted  down,  with  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, reflections  to  the  very  same  efiect  even  before  those 
scenes  had  commenced.  That  Charles,  though  after  the  death 
of  Buckingham  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  never 
shook  off  his  early  habits  of  dependency, — ^tliat  he  placed  a  fatal 
reliance  on  the  probity  of  certain  Scotchmen  about  his  person, 
who  yet  were  so  feithless  as  to  steal  his  correspondence  and 
turn  it  against  himself, — ^that  he  was  ever  a  slave  to  favour- 
itism, so  that  the  first  false  steps  of  his  unfortunate  reign, 
the  ^  unseasonable,  unskilful,  and  precipitated  dissolutions  "t 
of  his  sour  and  ungenerous  parliaments,  were  to  screen  his 
private  friends  from  popular  pursuit, — ^that  his  pious  and 
patriotic  intentions  with  regard  to  the  church  and  state  of  Scot- 
land turned  to  his  ruin,  from  a  too  implicit  reliance  upon  the 
rash  policy  of  Laud, — all  these  circumstances  are  mournfully 

*  Orig.  MS.  NttjAer  Charter-^lieMt,  f  Clarendoii. 
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oommented  upon  by  Clarendon,  as  having  been  infltromental 
in  the  wreck  of  empire  that  statesman  lived  to  deplore.  But 
before  the  Covenant  was  imagined,  or  the  name  of  Covenanter 
applied.  Lord  Napier  had,  in  these  dispositions  of  the  £jng, 
detected  the  sources  of  future  evlL  Among  the  firagmenta 
in  his  own  handwriting,  which  time  has  spared,  I  find  the 
following  observations  under  the  title  of 

^  A  ihort  JHsawrse  upon  some  Incongrvitka  in  Matters  af  Eetate* 

^  1.  That  churchmen  have  competency,  is  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  God  and  man.  But  to  invest  them  into  great  estates^ 
and  principal  o£Bces  of  the  state,  is  neither  convenient  for  the 
church,  for  the  king,  nor  for  the  state.*  Not  for  the  church, 
for  the  indUcrete  zealy  and  excessive  donations  of  princes  were 
the  first  causes  of  corruption  in  the  Roman  church,  the  taste 
whereof  did  so  inflame  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  suc- 
cessors, that  they  have  raised  themselves  above  all  secular  and 
sovereign  power,  and  to  maintain  the  same  have  obtended  to 
the  world  certain  devices  of  their  own  for  mattere  of  faiths 
Not  to  kings,  nor  states,  for  histories  witness  what  troubles 
have  been  raised  to  kings,  what  tragedies  among  subjects,  in 
all  places  where  churchmen  were  great.  Our  reformed  churches, 
having  reduced  religion  to  the  ancient  primitive  truth  and 
simplicity,  ought  to  beware  that  corruption  enter  not  in  their 

*  Unfortimately  Laud  entertained  sentiments  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  stated  above,  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  a  weU  known 
passage  firom  Clarendon,  written  at  a  later  period.    Laud  ^  did  really 
beUeve  that  nothing  more  contributed  to  the  benefit  and  advancement 
of  the  church,  than  the  promotion  of  churchmen  to  places  of  the  greatest 
honour,  and  offices  of  the  highest  trust.    This  opinion,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  it  (though  his  integrity  was  unquestionable,  and  his  zeal  as 
great  for  the  good  and  honour  of  the  state  as  for  the  advancement  and 
security  of  the  church),  was  the  unhappsf  foundation  qf  Mt  own  nUnf 
and  qf  the  prejudice  toumrds,  maUce  offoinstf  and  almost  deHruetion  qf 
the  c*u«?A."— Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  152.— The  date  of  Lord  Napier's  MS.  is 
probably  soon  after  the  coronation  visit  to  Scotland,  and  when  Charles 
impradently  raised  so  many  churchmen  to  his  councils,  and  invested 
Archbishop  Spotiswood  with  the  seals  of  that  kingdom. 
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church  at  the  same  gate,  which  already  is  open  with  store  of 
attendants  thereat  to  welcome  it  with  pomp  and  ceremony. 

*'  2.  Tutors  and  counsellors  to  young  princes,  next  under 
Cxody  hare  the  &te  of  after-times  in  their  hands.  For  accord- 
ing as  the  first  impressions  and  maxims  of  government,  where- 
with these  new  vessels  are  seasoned,  he  solid  and  true,  or  suh- 
tile  and  fidse,  so  prove  the  times  happy  or  miserable. 

^  3.  To  know  men,  theur  abilities,  dispositions,  and  affec- 
tions IS  the  proper  art  of  princes,  their  most  profitable  study, 
the  abridgement  of  all  good  government.  For,  there  being  no 
public  business  which  fidleth  not  within  the  compass  of  some 
office  or  employment,  by  this  knowledge,  though  there  were  no 
other,  the  prince  shall  be  able  to  furnish  all  offices  with  able 
and  honest  men,  who,  doing  the  duty  in  their  several  spheres 
and  employments,  necessarily  concludeth  a  happy  government 
of  the  whole.  Such  men  are  rich  prizes,  and  the  most  pre- 
cious jewels  of  the  crown :  to  take  them  upon  hazard  is  a  lot* 
tery,  and  recommendation  is  factious ;  election  upon  knowledge 
is  the  best,  and  next  to  that  is  the  common  report  and  reputa- 
tion, for,  nemo  unquatn  omneefefellU,  neminem  omnesfefellere* 

*^  4.  Abeolute  and  implicit  truH  in  whatever  they  do  or  de- 
liver without  further  inquiry,  like  blind  obedience,  neither 
religion  nor  wisdom  doth  allow ;  for  ipw  diait  is  a  premiss 
necessarily  inferring  truth  in  Grod  alone ; — it  emboldeneth  men 
to  deceive, — ^it  maketh  the  servant  great  and  the  master  con- 
temptible,— indicium  regis  non  magni,  magni  libertiyf — ^for 
prince,  like  a  good  horseman  and  pilot,  should  never  let  the 
reins  and  rudder  out  of  his  hand, 

"  5.  Kings  are  the  formal  warrant  of  justice  betwixt  sub- 
jects ;  much  more  are  they  obliged  to  [be  just3|  in  their  own 

•  No  man  ever  contrived  to  deceive  all  the  world,  just  as  all  the  world 
never  deceived  any  man. 
f  The  kings  who  magnify  their  slaves  forge  for  themselves  a  chain. 

And  bloated  minions  near  the  throne  bespeak  a  feeble  reign. 
X  The  words  within  brackets  are  here  supplied  coi^ecturally,  the 
.  manscript  being  torn. 
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deed.  To  ooantenance  bad  causes  is  most  dishonourable  to 
them ;  of  sovereigns  they  debase  themselves  to  be  parties, 
vilifying  thereby  the  princely  authority  ;  thereby,  it  may  be, 
ihey  get  the  love  of  the  one,  the  dislike  of  the  other, — a  bad 
exchange,  for  injuries  are  written  in  marhle,  henffite  in  duMt* 
Besides,  all  men  find  themselves  interest  in  justice ;  the  stop- 
ping the  course  thereof,  or  perverting  it,  grieves  every  heart ; 
wicked  are  those  who  move  them  to  it, — ^like  Dalila  they  cut 
their  hair  when  they  are  asleep,  and  rob  them  of  the  subjects^ 
love,  wherein  their  strength  consisteth. 

^  6.  To  govern  well,  good  counsel  and  sure  information  are 
requisite ;  this  is  the  ground  of  that,  for  no  good  advice  can  be 
given  if  the  estate  of  the  matter  be  mistaken.  Of  the  two, 
true  information  i&  the  most  necessary  for  the  afi&irs  of  remote 
kingdoms ;  for  those  busmesses  which  require  deep  advice  are 
managed  there  where  the  person  of  the  prince  resideth ;  seldom 
do  great  matters  occur  in  remote  places,  and  where  they  do, 
the  nature  of  the  thing  alloweth  time  of  deliberation,  (for  great 
bodies  have  slow  motions ;)  there,  if  matters  go  in  the  ordi- 
nary  way,  all  is  well ;  but,  without  true  information,  a  prince 
can  neither  order  things,  command,  sign,  nor  direct  any  thing 
aright. 

^  7-  This  is  good  for  the  king,  ill  for  the  people,  good  for 
the  people,  ill  for  the  king,  and  contrarily,  are  incongruities 
in  speech,  impossibilities  in  nature,  and  cannot  be  instanced ; 
they  divide  things  indivisible,  and  separate  what  God  has  con- 
joined,  and  have  wrought  bad  opinions  in  the  minds  of  princes 
and  their  subjects  in  some  parts  of  the  world ;  they  are  &lse 
though  frequent,  and  are  the  eruptions  and  sallies  from  the 
minds  of  those  evil  spirits  who  walk  betwixt  a  king  and  his 
people.  For  a  king  and  his  people  make  up  one  politic  body, 
whereof  the  king  is  the  head.  In  a  politic  as  in  a  natural 
body  what  is  good  or  ill  for  one  is  so  for  both,  neither  can  the 
one  subsist  without  the  other,  but  must  go  to  ruin  with  the 
other. 
^  8.  Princes'  letters  and  laws  ought  to  be  clear  and  perspi- 
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CU0I18,  without  equivocal  or  perplexed  ienBe,  admitting  no 
construction  but  one.  For  an  obscure  law  alleged  in  any 
cause^  giyes  occasion  of  more  process^  more  dispute  and  delay, 
than  the  cause  itself;  and  an  obscure  letter  makes  the  party,  in 
whose  fietvour  it  is  conceived,  to.  come  up  and  require  an  expla* 
nation  by  a  second,  and  his  adversary  to  purchase  a  contrary 
one,  (which  may  be  done,  where  there  is  double  sense  and 
obscurity,  without  danger,  the  interpretation  being  allowed  to 
the  contriver,  or  at  least  may  serve  him  for  excuse,  as  being 
hb  ermr  not  his  avarioe^*  which  cannot  be  where  words  run 
in  a  clear  and  genuine  sense,)  whereby  the  prince  *  *  ♦  * 
*  *  *  *t  and  they  extremely  damnified. 

**  9.  Wise  princes  love  rich  subjects ;  for  seditious  commo- 
tions, nor  insurrections,  do  seldom  or  ever  proceed  from  men 
who  find  themselves  well  in  their  private  estates ;}  but  they 
who  are  pressed  with  necessity  at  home  are  glad  of  any  occa- 
sion or  pretext  to  trouble  the  public  quiet  and  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters  to  better  their  fortunes.  Pernicious,  there- 
fore, is  that  advice  to  keep  subjects  low  and  poor  the  better  to 
govern  them. 

**  10.  To  protect  £uthful  servants  is  a  generous  and  princely 
part ;  and  [to  protect]  the  guilty,  too,  against  the  pursuit  of 
another  that  is  powerful,  may  perchance  seem  to  maintain  a 
prince's  prerogative;  but  then  he  ought  to  be  punished  by 

*  The  value  of  this  advice  was  verified  in  the  sequeL  In  each  fresh 
impulse  given  to  the  democratic  movement,  the  covenanting  faction  ex- 
cused themselves,  as  a  certain  class  of  writers  yet  attempt  to  ezcose 
them,  upon  some  double  sense  alleged  to  be  detected  in  the  king's  con- 
cessions. 

t  Manuscript  torn. 

t  The  needy  Rothes  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  father  of  the  Cove- 
nant, was  bought  oif  by  the  prospect  of  a  place  and  a  rich  marriage  at 
court.  The  first  great  result  of  the  Covenant  was,  as  we  shall  find,  a 
scramble  among  its  leaders  for  offices  torn  from  the  king's  prerogative 
in  1641 ;  and  its  subsequent  progress  was  simply  the  securing  by  Re- 
volution, what  had  been  so  lawlessly  acquired  by  insuxrection.  Hardly 
one  generous  feeling,  one  Christian  impulse,  or  one  legitimate  act 
belongs  to  the  secret  history  of  the  Covenant. 
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[the  prince]  lumself.    So  ahall  justice  be  satisfied,  the  honour 
of  the  king's  serTice,  and  his  prerogative  remain  inviolated. 

**  Those  councils  (with  the  like  of  that  kind)  wherein  the 
prince's  good  is  pretended,  the  private  ends  of  these  had  coun- 
cillors only  intended,  hath  been  the  efficient  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  kings,  kingdoms,  and  estates, — ^which  Almighty  God  can 
only  remead.  And  therefore,  let  all  good  subjects  who  love 
their  prince  and  country  pray  with  Solomon,  Lord  bemove 
THB  WICKED*  from  the  king,  and  his  throne  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  righteousness." 

Such  were  the  reflections^  on  the  prospects  of  king  and 
country,  noted  in  the  privacy  of  his  closet,  and  before  the  great 
Rebellion  had  commenced,  by  one  who  may  be  said  to  have 
reai^  that  ^ bloody  murtherer  and  excommunicated  traitor" 
Montrose,  and  whom  we  shall  presently  find  sharing  and  ap- 
proving every  step  of  his  calumniated  pupil's  career,  from  his 
early  and  mistaken  support  of  the  Covenant  to  his  raising  of 
the  royal  banner  in  Scotland. 

*  These  words  are  written  empbatioally  in  large  letters  in  the  mana- 
script. 
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Commencement  of  the  Tamulta  against  the  Litnrgy'-Prominenoeof  the 
Women— Sir  Thomas  Hope,  Lord  Advocate's  Note  of  these  Events 
—State  of  the  revolted  Party  when  joined  by  Montrose— Induced  to 
take  Part  in  their  Proceedings  by  the  Arts  of  Rothes  and  the  Agita- 
tion of  the  Qergy— The  Scotch  Covenant— Hamilton  sent  as  Com- 
missioner to 'Scotland— Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Description  of  his 
Person  and  Character— Extract  from  the  Lord  Advocate's  Private 
Diary  of  the  Period— Hamilton's  Double-dealing— Montrose's  Mis- 
sion to  convert  the  Loyalists  of  the  North— The  King's  Concessions 
factiously  mot-r-Character  of  Montrose's  Opposition  to  the  Courtr— 
Conduct  and  Character  of  his  Majesty's  Advocate— Extracts  from 
his  Diary— General  Assembly  of  1638— Montrose's  Conduct  as  a 
Member  of  that  Assembly — Character  of  Principal  Baillie — Hamil- 
ton's Report  of  the  CJovenanters  to  the  King— Dissolves  and  quits 
the  Assembly — Argyle  declai*es  himself,  and  is  invited  to  place  him- 
self at  the  Head  of  the  Assembly,  which  continues  to  sit— Character 
of  Argyle— Persecution  of  the  Bishops— Extract  from  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Diary  relative  to  these  Proceedings— Secret  Machinery 
of  the  Covenant— Montrose  not  a  Party  to  the  secret  Cabals  and 
covert  Designs  of  the  Covenanters. 

A  CURIOUS  feature  in  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion is,  that  it  was  commenced  by  females :  not  merely  that 
an  enthusiastic  termagant  distinguished  herself  in  the  mob  by 
throwing  her  stool  at  the  clergyman ;  but,  as  was  universally 
remarked  at  the  time,  and  even  recorded  by  the  covenanting 
ministers  themselves^  the  tumult  was  first  raised  by  women- 
servants.  Upon  Sunday  the  23d  of  July  1637,  when  the  royal 
order  for  reading  the  new  service  was  attempted  to  he  fulfilled, 
in  St  Giles*  church,  by  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  Greyfriars  by  the  Bishop  of  Aigyle,  **  incontinent  the 
serving-maids  began  such  a  tumult  as  was  never  heard  of  since 
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the  RefonuAtion  in  our  nation."  This  is  BaiUie's  own  state- 
ment ;  and  when  the  anniYersary  came  loondy  he  noted  exnlt- 
ingly,  *^  this  day  twelvemonth  the  serving-maids  in  Edinburgh 
hegan  to  draw  down  the  bishops'  pride,  when  it  was  at  the 
highest."  A  similar  scene  at  Gla^ow  he  thus  describes : — 
^  At  the  outgoing  of  the  church,  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our 
honestest  women,  in  one  voice,  before  the  bishop  and  magis- 
trates, fell  a  railing,  cursing,  scolding,  with  clamours  on  Mr 
William  Annan  ;"  and  when  this  clergyman  was  proceeding, 
after  supper,  to  visit  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  <^  he  is  no 
sooner  on  the  street,  at  nine  o'clock  in  a  dark  night,  with 
three  or  four  ministers  with  him,  but  some  hundreds  of  en- 
raged women,  of  all  qualities,  are  about  him,  with  neaves, 
staves,  and  peats,  but  no  stones.  They  beat  him  sore ;  his 
cloak,  ruff,  and  hat,  were  rent ;  however,  upon  his  cries,  and 
candles  set  out  from  many  ivlndows,  he  escaped  all  bloody 
wounds ;  yet  he  was  in  great  danger  even  of  killing.  This 
tmnult  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  thought  meet  to  search 
either  the  plotters  or  actors  of  it,  for  numbers  of  the  best 
quality  would  have  been  found  guilty."  * 

*  BaiUie,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Mr  William  Annan 
was  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  to  preach  in  Glasgow  on  Thursday 
^8th  August  1637.  He  took  for  his  text,  1  Tim.  ii.  1.,  ^  I  exhort  that 
prayers  be  xuade  for  all  men."  **  In  the  last  haJf  of  his  sermon,*'  says 
Baillie,  p.  3,  **  from  the  making  of  prayers  he  ran  out  upon  the  liturgy, 
and  spiJiLe  for  the  defence  of  it  in  whole,  and  sundry  most  plausible 
parts  of  it,  as  well,  in  my  poor  judgment,  as  any  in  the  Isle  of  Britain 
could  have  done,  considering  all  circumstances.  However,  he  main- 
tained, to  the  dislike  of  all,  in  an  unfit  time,  that  which  was  hanging 
in  suspense  between  the  king  and  the  country.  Of  his  sermon,  among 
us  in  the  synod  noi  a  word ;  but  in  the  town  among  the  vfomen  a  great 
din.  To-morrow,  Mr  John  Lindsay,  at  the  bishop's  command, 
preached.  He  is  the  new  moderator  of  Lanerk.  At  the  ingoing  of 
the  pulpit,  it  is  said,  that  some  qf  the  women  in  his  ear  assured  him, 
that  if  he  should  touch  the  service-book  in  his  sermon  he  should  be 
rent  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  took  the  advice  and  let  that  matter  alone." 
It  was  alter  this  sermon  that  Mr  Annan,  who  fearlessly  had  done  his 
duty,  was  assaulted,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  **  1  think,"  adds 
BaiUle,  **  that  town's  commotion  proceeds  most  from  Mr  John  BeWs 
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Thus  we  have  a  distinct  arowal  by  a  contempoiary,  and 
keen  partisan  of  the  coyenanting  cause^  that  the  first  tumults 
against  the  liturgy  were,  not  the  consequence  of  **  a  grand 
national  movement,"  as  it  has  been  called,  but  of  a  violent 
mob,  chiefly  of  disreputable  women,  privately  oiganized  by 
some  individuals  of  better  quality,  those ''  plotters"  who  mean^ 
while  lurked  in  secret. 

On  turning  to  the  private  Diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  his 
majesty's  advocate,*  we  are  struck  with  the  brief  and  composed 
manner  of  his  remarks  upon  the  events  of  a  day  that  created 
such  excitement  witMn  his  jurisdiction. 

**  Service-book,  2Sd  July  1 637,  /S^MnAiy.— This  day  the  service- 
book  began  to  be  read  within  the  kirks  of  Edinbuig^h,  and 
was  interrupted  by  the  women, 

"26^A  July  1637.— Packet  went  firom  the  counsel  to  his 
majesty,  advertising  his  majesty  of  the  tumult  and  uproar  in 
all  the  kirks  of  Edinbuigh,  anent  the  reading  of  the  service- 
book  upon  Sunday  the  23d  of  July." 

These  tumults  were  not  traced  to  the  individuals  im- 
plicated, for  the  reason  stated  by  Baillie,  *^that  it  was  not 
thought  meet  to  search  either  the  plotters  or  actors,"  in  case 
the  guilty  of  good  quality  should  be  discovered.  Yet  the 
privy-council,  of  whom  was  the  Presbyterian  Lord  Advocate, 
in  their  letter  informing  his  majesty  of  the  uproar,  character- 
ized the  resistance  as  "  that  barbarous  tumult,  occasioned  solely, 
for  any  tiling  we  can  learn  as  yet,  by  a  number  of  base  and 
rascaUy  people."  This  distracted  and  divided  council,  too  in- 
congruously composed  to  act  upon  any  determined  plan  for  pro- 
tecting either  the  king's  authority  or  the  public  peace,  were 
assailed  by  petitions,  or  supplications  as  they  were  termed, 
to  suspend  the  imposition  of  the  service-book.  Upon  the 
20th  September  1637  a  convention  assembled,  who  assumed 

vehemeni  diiUke  qf  that  book."  See  the  whole  of  this  letter  of  Baillie's, 
which  is  most  instructive  as  to  the  merits  of  this  ^  grand  national  move- 
ment." 

♦  See  Preface. 
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the  title  of  ^  Sapplicants."  Foremost  at  this  asBemhly  was 
the  wily  and  needy  Earl  of  Rothes;  and  with  him  came 
CaflBilia,  Eg^ton,  Home,  Lothian,  and  Wemyss,  Lindsay, 
Yester,  Bahnerino,  Cranston,  and  Loudon,  but  not  Montrose. 
The  noblemen  were  accompanied  by  ministen  and  buigesBes 
horn  Fife  and  the  western  shires.  Their  supplications  were 
received  by  the  privy-council;  and  the  excellent  Duke  of 
Lennox,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  to  attend  his  mother's  fune- 
ral, was  burdened  on  his  return  with  the  task  of  folly  represent- 
ing the  state  of  affiurs  to  his  sovereign.  The  council  dis- 
solved, but  the  supplicants  still  held  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oiganizing  their  force,  not  being  quite  satisfied  with 
the  numerical  demonstration  already  eflfected.  Various  dis- 
tricts were  allotted  to  the  most  active  of  the  preachers,  whose 
instructions,  from  the  rulera  of  the  movement,  would  now  be 
shortly  expressed  by  the  words,  agitate,  agitate,  agitate  1  '^  It 
was  laid  upon  Mr  Henry  RoUock  to  deal  with  those  of  Lothian, 
Merse,  and  Teviotdale  ;  Mr  Andrew  Ramsay  to  take  the  like 
pains  with  those  of  Angus  and  Meams ;  Mr  Robert  Murray 
to  travail  with  them  of  Perth  and  Stirling  shires ;  and  an  ad- 
vertisement was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Mr  Andrew  Cant  to  use 
the  like  diligence  in  the  north  ;  and  so  t^e  ministers  disbanded 
for  that  time."* 

Upon  the  I7th  of  October  16379  Balmerino  and  Loudon, 
with  their  clerical  assistants  Dickson  and  Henderson,  were 
intrusted  with  a  new  measure  to  forward  the  insurrection. 
^  This  was,"  says  Baillle,  ^  to  draw  up  a  formal  complaint  against 
the  bishops,  as  authors  of  the  book,  and  all  the  troubles  that 
had  been,  or  was  like  to  follow  upon  it."  He  adds,  <^  that  night 
these  four  did  not  sleep  much  ;"  and  the  result  of  their  vigils 
was  the  most  intolerant  docimient  that  had  hitherto  marked 
their  proceedings.  The  new  petition  was  presented  on  the 
following  day  for  signatures,  at  a  meeting  secretly  congre- 
gated, and  the  contradictory  feelings  and  expressions  which  it 

♦  Gnthry,  p.  27. 
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elicited  from  their  chronicler  are  worthy  of  attention.  He 
says,  **  all  did  flee  upon  it  without  much  advisement ;"  and, 
happening  to  enter  the  room  at  the  moment  when  the  paper 
was  passing  rapidly  imder  their  hands,  ^  I  asked  at  one  or 
two  what  they  had  suhscrihed,  who  could  not  inform ;  it 
seems  too  many  went  on  fide  impliciki,  I  desired  the  writ  to 
he  read  over  to  us  who  were  new  come  in.  When  I  heard  the 
piece,  I  was  in  great  douhts  what  to  do.  Some  hard  paasages 
were  in  it,  that  had  neither  heen  reasoned  nor  voted."  Yet 
Baillie  quieted  his  conscience  and  signed  the  paper.  ^^I^" 
says  he,  *^  I  had  refused  my  hand  to  it,  I  had  heen  as  in&- 
mous  that  day  for  marring,  hy  my  example,  a  good  cause, 
as  yesterday  I  was  famous  for  furthering  it  with  my  discourse. 
However,  I  thought  then,  and  yet  think,  that  the  penners 
were  much  more  happy  than  wise  :  I  think  they  were  veiy 
imprudent  to  make  that  piece  so  hard,  so  rigorous,  so  sharp, 
that  they  minded  to  present  to  so  many  thousand  stomachs 
of  divers  tempers."  Sharp  as  it  was,  no  stomach  refused  it, 
to  whom  they  dared  to  offer  it ;  and  though  some  signed  it 
without  knowing  the  contents,  and  others  without  approving 
them,  upwards  of  thirty  nohlemen,  and  many  gentlemen  ap- 
pended their  names ;  an  example  which  was  followed  hy  all 
the  hurghs,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  exemplary  town 
of  Aberdeen.  That  same  day  another  premeditated  tumult 
occurred,  which  very  nearly  effected  the  murder  of  the  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  and  actually  drove  the  provost  out  of  Edinbuigfa, 
the  city  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.'  In  the  evening 
certain  of  the  nobility  (assembled  contrary  to  the  royal  pro- 
clamation) "  used  all  diligence  to  have  a  council  for  presenting 
their  magna  charta  ;  which,  after  great  pains,  they  obtidned." 
The  bishop  and  the  magistrates  accused  the  Supplicants  of 
being  the  authors  of  the  recent  outrage,  and  added,  that  the 
cause  of  all  the  tumults  was  the  frequent  assemblage  in  the 
capital  of  the  disaffected  nobles  and  gentlemen.  ^In  that 
case,"  it  was  artfully  replied,  "  we  shall  call  a  convention,  to 
chusc  commissioners  to  wait  in  small  numbers  upon  the  privy- 
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oouBcil,  in  terms  of  the  motion  of  the  provost  and  the  bishop  ;*' 
and  thus  originated  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  15th  Norem- 
ber  1637.  "  This,"  says  BaiDie,  «  was  the  pretence  ;  but  the 
tmth  was,  that  night  [l7ih  October]  after  supper  in  Bahnerino's 
lodging,  where  the  whole  nobility  I  think  supped,  some  com- 
missioners, from  the  gentry,  town,  and  ministers,  met,  where 
I  was  among  the  rest ;  there  it  was  resolved  to  meet  against  the 
15th  of  November,  in  as  great  a  number  as  possibly  could  be 
had,  to  wait  on  the  answer  of  their  prior  supplication,  and  to 
get  their  complaint  once  tabled  and  received.'^  The  ministers 
accordingly  returned  to  their  respective  districts,  to  raise  from 
their  pulpits  the  seditious  cries  that  were  to  bring  the  people 
to  this  celebrated  convention.  **  The  fiime  of  that  15th  day 
spread  at  once  &r  and  broad,  even  to  the  king's  ear,  and  all 
were  in  great  suspense  what  it  might  produce."* 

That  day,  too,  brought  forward  Montrose,  and  the  circum- 
stance appears  to  have  created  a  deep  sensation.  **  Among  other 
nobles  (who  had  not  been  formerly  there)  came  at  that  diet  the 
Earl  of  Montrose,  which  was  most  taken  notice  of;  yea,  when 
the  bishops  heard  that  he  was  come  there  to  join,  they  were 
somewhat  affrighted,  having  that  esteem  of  his  parts  that  they 
thought  it  time  to  prepare  for  a  storm  when  he  engaged."t 
It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  confident  decision  of  various  his- 
torians upon  his  motives  in  thus  choosing  his  side,  with 
the  paucity  of  facts  that  can  be  found  to  illustrate  them.  Cer- 
tainly he  never  belonged  to  the  fanatical  or  puritanical  sec- 
tion of  those  who  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  prelatical 
government ;  and  we  have,  moreover,  the  contemporary  au- 
thority of  Guthry  for  the  fact,  that,  until  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber 1637)  it  was  not  known  to  which  side  he  would  attach 
himself.  The  statement  of  his  chaplain,  Dr  Wishart, — and 
when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  that  state- 
ment was  written,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  declaration  of 
the  earl  himself, — is,  that  when  he  joined  the  insurrectionary 
■. 
♦  Baillie.  t  Guthry. 
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nobles^  of  whom  Rothes  was  then  the  prime  mover,—**  they 
pretended  to  nothing  else  but  the  presenration  of  religion,  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  king,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
freedom  of  that  ancient  realm,  so  happily,  so  valiantly  defended 
in  time  of  yore  from  such  powerful  enemies  as  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  by  the  sweat  and  blood,  with  the 
lives  and  estates  of  their  ancestors.  And  the  tales  they  made 
they  never  wanted  fitting  instruments  to  teU  and  spread  among 
the  people.  It  was  given  out  that  there  was  nothing  more  in 
the  aim  of  the  court  of  England  than  that  that  free  people, 
being  reduced  to  a  kind  of  province,  should  be  eternally  en- 
slaved under  the  power  of  their  old  enemies." 

Besides  this  evidence  as  to  the  motives  of  Montrose  in  the 
most  mistaken  step  of  his  youth,  there  happens  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Advocates'  Library  an  original  manuscript  de- 
position, taken  in  the  year  1641,  by  which  it  appears  that  he 
himself  named  a  minister  as  having  laboured  zealously  to  effect 
his  conversion :  **  Thereafter  my  Lord  [Montrose]  says  to  the 
deponer,  *  you  were  an  instrument  of  bringing  me  to  this 
cause :  I  am  calumniated,  and  slandered  as  a  backslider  in  this 
cause,  and  am  desirous  to  give  you  and  all  honest  men  satis- 
faction.'" This  deponer  is  Mr  Robert  Murray,  minister  of 
Methven,  the  clergyman  upon  whom,  preparatory  to  the  great 
meeting  at  which  the  earl  first  took  a  part  in  public  afBedrs, 
**  it  was  laid  to  travail  with  them  of  Perth  and  Stirling  shires," 
being  the  districts  in  which  lay  his  estates,  as  well  as  those  of 
Lord  Napier  and  Sir  Geoige  Stirling  of  Keir.  But  Principal 
Baillie  himself,  in  a  few  expressive  words,  has  recorded  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  that  Montrose,  instead  of  having 
eagerly  cast  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  fiu^tion  against  the 
throne,  had  required  the  most  seducing  arts  of  its  leaders  to 
gain  him  over.  **  The  cannlness  of  Rothes,"  he  says,  **  brought 
in  Montrose  to  our  party." 

At  this  convention,  held  on  the  15th  November  1637,  the 
treasurer,  Tiaquair,  says  the  author  just  quoted,  challenged  their 
proceedings,  *<  with  great  admiration  to  some  of  his  wisdom  and 
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fiuQlty  of  speech."  But  he  adds,  ^  the  ad  Yocate,  after  some  little 
displeasore  at  the  treasurer  for  his  motion^  resolyed,  that  thej 
might  meet  in  law  to  chnae  commiasionerB  to  parliament,  to  the 
Convention  of  Estates,  or  any  public  business."  It  was  then 
determined  to  appoint  a  committee  of  twelve,  representing  as 
manj  of  the  several  estates  as^  in  their  wisdom,  they  might  see 
fit  that  the  new  constitution  should  embrace.  Rothes,  Lou- 
don, Montrose,  ani^  Lindsay,  were  the  four  noblemen  selected ; 
and  Sir  Geoige  Stirling  of  Keir  (Montrose's  nephew  by  mar«- 
riage  with  Lord  Napier's  daughter)  was  one  of  those  chosen 
to  represent  the  lesser  barons.  Thus  originated  the  committee- 
government  of  Scotland  ;  and  so  well  was  the  matter  managed, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  conservative  act  of  the  privy-council 
itself  fortified  by  the  I^;al  opinion  of  the  first  law-officer  of 
the  crown.  It  was^  however,  as  this  annalist  himself  informs 
us,  a  deliberate  plan  to  establish  a  new  and  irresponsible  ad- 
ministration of  their  own,  at  which  their  contemplated  perse- 
cution of  the  bishc^  might  be  received  and  **  tabled ;"  a 
phrase  which  afibrded  a  vulgar  nomenclature  to  this  unhappy 
constitution. 

The  government  of  the  country  being  thus  overturned,  the 
agitators  instantly  proceeded  to  the  contrivance  of  their  me- 
morable charter,  artfully  designed  by  them  "  the  Covenant." 
Truly  it  may  be  characterized  as  a  bond  of  fiuiatical  sedition, 
which,  by  an  inevitable  progress  of  its  secret  machinery,  be- 
came the  source  of  a  woful  rebellion.  Montrose  was  not  one 
of  the  arch  intriguers  who  contrived  this  too  successful  scheme 
of  political  agitation ;  he  was  only  one  of  the  enthusiasts 
whom  for  a  time  it  cheated :  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Balmerino, 
with  their  legal  assessor  Archibald  Johnston  of  Wariston,  and 
their  clerical  coadjutor  Alexander  Henderson, — ^these  five  are 
immortalized  as  the  able  but  disingenuous  authors  of  the 
Covenant  of  1637.* 


♦  See  the  history  of  the  Coyemnt  Beverely  but  conficientionsly  ex- 
posed by  the  learned  Dr  Cook,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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That  which,  on  the  very  spot,  was  noted  in  the  covenanting 
Lord  Adyocate's  private  Diary  as  an  insurrection  ^  by  the  wo- 
men,'' and,  in  the  private  correspondence  of  the  keenest  of  the 
anti-prelatic  ministers,  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  ^  serving 
maids  to  pull  down  the  bishops'  pride,"  was  not  likely  to 
convey  to  the  monarch's  ear  an  impression  of  the  voice  of 
the  Soottsh  people,  in  any  rational  sense  of  the  terms.  But 
when  the  unhappy  Charles  was  enabled  to  gather  this  much 
from  the  distraction  of  his  councils  in  the  north,  that  the  female 
servants  of  Edinburgh,  and  those  who  had  placed  them  in  the 
van,  were  too  powerful  for  his  whole  executive  in  Scotland, 
he  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  quelling  the  disturbances 
there  by  the  presence  of  a  royal  representative. 

The  nobleman  whom  Charles  selected  for  this  important 
and  difficult  task,  was  the  favourite  who  had  been  accused 
of  plotting  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Scotland  for  himself. 
This  chaige  against  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  never 
thoroughly  disproved,  though  it  had  been  silenced  by  the 
king  himself,  owing  to  his  deeply>rooted  affection  for  his 
early  playmate ;  and  now,  as  if  to  leave  him  not  a  pretext 
for  ingratitude,  he  it  was  whom  he  chose  as  his  commis- 
sioner. An  anecdote  has  already  been  given  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  this  minister,  in  his  reception  of  Montrose  at 
court.  The  excellent  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  after  speaking  of 
the  fiither  (that  prudent  marquis,  who  was  the  minister  of 
King  James),  affords  a  portrait  of  Hamilton  himself,  too 
graphic  to  be  given  in  other  words  than  his  own  :— 

**  He  had  two  sons,  James  and  William,  neither  of  them 
so  graceful  persons  as  himself,  and  botli  of  some  hard  visage, 
the  elder  of  a  neater  shape  and  gracefuUcr  motion  than  his 
brother ;  however,  I  was  in  the  presence-chamber  at  White- 
hall, when,  after  his  father's  death,  lie  (the  elder)  returned 
from  his  travels,  and  waiting  on  the  king  ftrom  chapel  with 
great  observance,  and  the  king  using  him  with  great  kind- 
ness, the  eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  upon  the  young  man. 
His  hair  was  short,  and  he  wore  a  little  black  callot-cap. 
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which  WM  not  then  usual ;  and  I  wondered  m«ch  that  aB 
presenty  who  mauaDy  at  court  pat  the  beii  chaneter  upon 
a  riaiDg  man,  generally  agreed  in  thisy  that  the  aur  of  his 
oouatenanoe  had  such  a  cloud  on  it  that  nature  seems  to  ha^ 
hnpKsaed  aUquid  inngney  which  I  often  reflected  on  when  his 
fdtare  actions  led  him  first  to  be  suspected,  then  to  be  de* 
claimed  t^inet.    I  hare  lately  seen  the  memoirs  of  a  country- 
man  of  his,*  who  is  master  of  a  very  good  pen,  and  hath  re- 
presented this  great  man  by  a  light  which  few  others,  either  of 
his  own  nation  or  onxs^  diwoyered  him  by.    Willingly  I  would 
sully  no  man's  fsme,  especially  so  eminent  a  person's,  for  to 
write  inTectiyes  ii  more  criminal  than  to  err  in  eulogies.    Am 
£>r  myself  I  was  known  unto  him  and  ever  cirilly  treated 
[by !]  him ;  however,  I  must  concur  in  that  general  opinion, 
that  natarslly  he  loved  to  gain  lus  point  rather  by  some  ser- 
pentine winding  than  by  a  direct  path,  whidi  was  yery  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  his  younger  brother  [Lanerick3,  of  whom 
that  gallant  loyal  peer,  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  was  wont  to  say, 
thai  even  wh^i  this  gentleman  was  his  enemy  and  in  arms 
against  the  king,  he  did  it  open-fiiced  and  without  the  least 
ireatAery  either  to  his  majesty  or  any  of  his  ministers, — a  cha- 
racter worthy  of  a  great  man,  though  deflecting  from  dnty."t 
The  marquis's  mother  was  wdl  known  to  be  a  zealous 
Coyenanter ;  but  his  own  principles  and  intentions  were  yet 
a  mystery,  perhaps  eren  to  himself.    He  had  written  to  the 
whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  note  to  meet  him  at  Hadding- 
ton, and  many  '^  would  gladly  baye  doae  him  that  honour, 
but  for  several  reasons  it  was  decreed  that  none  of  the  sub- 
scribers [of  the  Ck>yeDant],  no  not  of  his  nearest  friends  and 
yassaLs,  should  go."{     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
when  Loudon  and  Lindsay  met  him  with  excuses  frx>m  the  rest 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  so  highly  oflBended  as  to  be  on  the 
pcrint  of  turning  his  horse's  head  back  again  to  court.    But 

*  Bishop  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton. 

jr  Sir  Fhiljp  Warwicke's  Memoirs  of  the  Roiga  of  Charles  I.,  p.  3. 

*  BailUe. 
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BotheSy  *^  haying  communed  some  two  or  three  hours  with 
him  in  Dalkeith,  appeased  and  remored  his  mistakings."* 
On  the  8th  of  June,  he  made  his  yiceregal  progress  from  that 
town  to  Holyrood  House  by  Musselburgh  and  Leith.  ^  In 
his  entry,  I  think,  at  Leith,"  says  Baillie,  '*  as  much  honour 
was  done  unto  him  as  ever  to  a  king  in  our  country.  Huge 
multitudes,  as  ever  was  gathered  on  that  field,  set  themselves 
in  his  way:  Nobles,  gentry  of  all  shires,  women  a  world, 
the  town  of  Edinburgh  all  at  the  Wateigate ;  but  we  were 
most  conspicuous  in  our  black  cloaks,  aboYe  fire  hundred  on  a 
brae-side  in  the  Links  alone  for  his  sight ;  we  had  appointed 
Mr  William  Livingston,  the  strongest  in  voice  and  austerest  in 
countenance  of  us  all,  to  make  him  a  short  welcome."  This 
last  compliment,  however,  the  comnussioner,  who  had  obtained 
a  timely  hint  of  the  probable  nature  of  a  covenanting  welcome, 
begged  to  decline,  and  it  was  bestowed  upon  him  afterwards  in 
private.  Already  had  Hamilton  adopted  that  double  system,  in 
negotiating  between  the  king  and  his  rebellious  subjects,  which 
eventually  paralyzed  the  loyal  struggles  both  of  Huntly  and 
Montrose.  **  The  marquis,  in  the  way,  was  much  moved  to 
pity,  even  to  tears.  He  professed  thereafter  his  desire  to  have 
had  King  Charles  present  at  that  sight  of  the  whole  country, 
so  earnestly  and  humbly  crying  lor  the  safety  of  their  liberties 
and  religion."  t  But,  in  the  month  of  November  following, 
he  writes  to  the  king  in  terms  which  amount  to  execration 
both  of  the  covenanting  cause  and  of  Scotland !  X 

Montrose  was  nominated,  along  with  Rothes  and  Loudon, 
to  treat  on  the  part  of  the  Ck>venanters  with  the  royal  commis- 
sioner. Hamilton  told  these  noblemen,  and  the  ministers  who 
were  joined  in  the  deputation,  that  their  demands  of  a  parlia- 
ment and  general  assembly  would  be  granted ;  but  that  great 
scruples  were  entertained  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  terms  of 
their  Confession  of  Faith  or  Covenant  as  it  was  called ;  that  the 
clause  of  mutual  defence  was  so  very  general  as  to  serve  the 

*  Baillio.  t  Ibid.  t  See  p.  92. 
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puTpoee  of  a  combination  for  defending  delinquents  against 
authoritj  and  law  in  any  case,  rather  than  to  proye  a  defence 
(as  it  professed  to  be)  of  his  majesty's  person  and  authority, 
and  of  the  religion,  liberty,  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The 
deputation  then  retired  to  consider  whether  an  humble  re- 
monstrance explaining  the  dutiful  intention  of  the  clause  in 
question  should  not  be  drawn  up  and  presented.  But  the 
Tables,  after  a  long  dispute,  determined  that  such  remonstrances 
were  dangerous^  and  that  probably  only  delay  and  a  snare  were 
concealed  in  the  objection.  In  a  renewed  supplication,  how- 
ever, a  promise  was  held  out  that  the  expression  which  had 
occasioned  doubt  would  be  cleared,  if  the  deputation  "  were 
not  needlessly  encumbered  with  more  intenogatories.''*  On 
the  Saturday  thereafter,  being  June  30,  the  council  met 
with  his  grace  at  Holyrood  House,  when  his  majesty's  war- 
rant for  again  holding  courts  of  justice  in  Edinburgh  was 
ordered  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  Cross,  and  the  Court  of 
Session  was  appointed  to  sit  on  the  dd  of  July.  Accordingly, 
Hamilton  proceeded  in  state  to  the  session  house,t  where  he 
lectured  their  lordships  upon  the  propriety  of  accelerating 
business,  and  making  up  for  lost  time.  Next  day  there  was  a 
meeting  of  council,  and  what  passed  upon  that  occasion  dball 
be  given  from  the  private  Diary  of  his  majesty's  advocate. 

^  4th  July  1638,  Wednesday.  This  day  the  council  met  at 
9  hours,  when  the  marquis  exhibited  his  majesty's  declara- 
tion, and  told  the  councU  that  be  had  warrant  of  his  majesty  to 
proclaim  the  same. 

''  The ,  declaration  being  read,  it  was  approved  by  all. 
And  I,  being  asked,  moved  to  have  acts  made  according  to  his 
majesty's  direction  therein  contained,  to  have  the  service-book 
and  acts  made  for  introducing  thereof,  or  of  the  book  of 
canons,  to  be  annulled.    Next^  to  have  his  majesty's  pardon  of 


*Bailli6. 

t  With  six  carriages,  four  of  which  were  drawn  by  six  horses.— 
Uope's  Diary, 
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all  bygone  escapes  of  the  people,  which  I  said  was  m  effisct 
contained  in  his  majesty's  declaration.  The  fiist  was  gnnted, 
and  it  past»  annulling  the  act  in  December  1696  and  the 
other  in  June  16979  anent  the  service-book,  and  declaring  the 
subjects  free  thereof,  and  of  all  penalties  therein  contamed,  and 
of  tile  other  acts^  warrants,  and  proclamations  made  thereanent, 
for  the  keeping  thereof  in  all  time  coming.  And  as  to  the 
canons^  they  thought  there  needed  no  act,  seeing  it  had  no 
act  of  secret  council  for  the  wanant  thereof. 

**  But  as  to  the  seomd,  my  Lord  Commissioner  said  that  he 
would  declare  it  to  be  his  majesty's  intention  to  pardon  all ; 
but  knew  it  was  not  the  noblemen's  deshre,  because  they  had 
not  transgressed,  albeit  the  vulgar  had.  And  so  that  was  left 
till  the  morrow." 

His  majesty's  dedaroUon,  thus  eichibited  to  the  council 
and  ^^  approved  by  all,"  being  proclaimed  on  the  same  day 
betwixt  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  ^  was,"  says  Baillie,  ''  heard 
by  a  world  of  people  with  great  indignation ;  we  all  marvel 
that  even  the  oommianoner  could  think  to  give  satisfaction 
to  any  living  soul  by  such  a  declaration,  which  yet  oft  he 
professed,  with  much  confidence  of  that  piece  before  it  was 
heard.  There  must  be  here  some  mystery  which  is  not  yet 
open."  The  proclamation  was  as  usual  protested  against, 
and  Rothes,  Montrose,  and  Loudon,  were  sent  to  remonstrate 
with  his  grace  against  any  act  of  council  approbatory  thereof. 
So  distracted  were  the  privy-ooundl,  that,  after  having  ap- 
proved of  his  majesty's  declaration  at  the  council-table,  and 
signed  an  act  to  that  effect  in  their  chamber,  **  the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  grievous  injury  being  remonstrated  to  them, 
they  fell  presently  to  repent,  and  for  our  satis&ction  did  not 
rest  till  they  had  got  back  that  subscribed  act  and  rent  it 
in  small  pieces."  "  The  commissioner  went  away  on  the 
Monday  early,  after  he  had  given  some  good  words  to  our 
nobles." 

What  were  those  "  good  words"  which,  between  the  meet- 
ing of  council  on  the  4th  and  the  departure  of  his  grace  on  the 
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0th  of  Jolj*,  the  latter  had  bestowed  upon  the  ooveiuuitiQg 
noUeSy  Baallie  does  not  infoim  us ;  and  the  advocate  has  no 
record  of  occurrences  during  that  interyal.  This  blank,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  record  of  the  minister  of 
Stirling,  who  tells  this  extraordinary  story :— • 

Montroee,  Botheai,  and  Loudon,  with  their  reyerend  co- 
adjutors^  Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Cant,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
the  day  aHer  the  snocessful  protestation  against  his  Majest/s 
declaration,  **  returned  to  his  grace,  and  found  him  more  plau- 
sible in  treating  with  them,  eyen  publicly  before  Boxbuigh, 
Southesk,  the  treasurer-depute,  and  justiee-derk,  and  other 
oounsellorB  that  were  present.  But  that  which  came  to  be 
most  talked  cf,  was  something  which  at  their  parting  he  told 
them  in  priyate ;  for,  haying  desired  those  lords  of  ooundl  to 
slay  in  that  chamber  till  his  return,  himself  conveyed  them 
through  the  rooms,  and  stepping  into  the  galleiy,  drew  them 
into  a  corner,  and  then  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

^  *  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  spoke  to  you  before  those 
lords  of  council  as  the  king's  commissioner ;  now,  there  being 
none  present  but  younelyes,  I  qpeak  to  you  as  a  kindly  Scots- 
man :  If  you  go  on  with  courage  and  resolution,  yon  will 
cany  what  you  please  ;  but  if  you  fiunt  and  give  ground  in 
the  leasty  you  are  undone.    A  word  is  enough  to  wise  men.' 

^  Thifi^  haying  been  spoken  in  private,  I  should  not  have 
mentioned^  were  it  not  that  it  came  shortly  after  to  be  public, 
and  reports  anent  it  were  so  different,  that  some  made  it  better, 
and  others  worse  than  it  was.  My  warrants  for  what  I  have 
set  down  are  these ;  Ist,  That  the  same  very  day  Mr  Cant 
told  it  to  Dr  Guild,  who  the  next  morning  reported  it  to  Mr 
David  Dalgleish  minister  at  Cowpar,  Mr  Robert  Knox  minister 
at  Kelso,  and  Mr  Henry  Guthry  [the  narrator]  minister  at 
Stirling ;  2€%,  The  said  Henry  being  that  night  with  the  Earl 
of  Montroee  at  supper,  his  lordship  drew  him  to  a  window,  and 
there  told  it  him,  in  the  very  same  terms  wherein  Dr  Guild 
had  reported  itto  him ;  adding,  that  it  wrought  an  impression, 
that  my  Lord  Hamilton  might  intend  by  this  business  to 
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advance  his  design  ;*  but  that  he  [Montrose^  would  suspend 
his  judgment  until  he  saw  fiuiher,  and  in  the  mean  time  look 
more  narrow  to  his  walking."t 

Be  this  as  it  may,  JSamilton,  having  managed  matters  in 
Scotland  so  as  to  satisfy  the  leaders  of  the  Covenant  that  they 
had  the  ball  at  their  foot,  returned  in  the  month  of  July  to 
report  progress  to  his  majesty,  and  to  obtain  instructions  as  to 
the  demand  for  an  assembly  and  parliament.  In  the  interval, 
the  malecontents  were  most  anxious  to  bring  under  subjection 
the  loyalists  in  the  north,  that  when  the  commissioner  re- 
turned, it  might  be  said  that  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  within 
the  pale  of  the  Covenant.  Montrose  was  the  leader  intrusted 
with  this  important  expedition,  which,  however,  so  &r  from 
having  any  thing  warlike  either  in  preparation  or  object,  was 
merely  a  progress  of  itinerant  agitators.  That  Rothes  organized 
the  scheme,  and  influenced  him  in  the  conduct  of  it,  appears  to 
be  proved  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  the  former  to  his 
cousin,  Patrick  Leslie,  and  dated  13th  July  1638^  shortly  before 
the  earl  and  his  party  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  j; 

*  Alluding  to  the  nnirersal  sospicion  against  Hamilton  of  a  covert 
design  to  place  himself  on  the  Scotish  throne,  for  which  Lord  Reay 
had  denonnoed  him  to  the  king  and  country. 

t  Mr  D'lsraell  says,  "  This  remarkable  conversation  is  given  by 
Bishop  Guthry,  who  at  the  same  time  furnishes  his  authorities  ;  the 
same  story  had  reached  Montrose  in  the  same  words."  It  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  critical  observation  of  D'Israeli,  that  the  story  is, 
that  Hamilton  addressed  the  speech  to  Montrose  himself,  who,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  repeated  it  to  Guthry  in  the  very  same  terms  in 
which  it  had  previously  reached  Guthry  through  another  of  the  depu- 
tation. 

t  There  is  no  notice  of  this  expedition  in  the  Journal  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  who  meanwhile  vras  sitting  for  his  portrait. 

"  20th  July  1638,  Friday.  This  day,  William  Jameson,  painter  (at 
the  earnest  desire  of  my  son  Alexander),  was  suffered  to  draw  my 
picture." 

"  27th  July  1638.    Item,  a  second  draught  by  William  Jameson." 

The  celebrated  portrait-painter  of  the  period,  called  the  Scotish 
Vandyke,  has  been  always  recorded  as  George  Jameson.  Nor  is  there 
any  of  that  profesdon  known  by  the  name  of  William  Jameson. 
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•*  LoYDf  G  Cousin, 

^  Because  your  town  of  Aberdeen  is  now  the  only 
bnigh  in  Scotland  that  hath  not  sabsciibed  the  Conieflsion  vi 
Faith,  and  all  the  good  they  can  obtain  theieby  is,  that  if  we 
safl  fairly,  as  there  are  very  good  conditions  offered,  they  shall 
be  under  perpetual  ignominy,  and  the  doctors  that  are  unsound 
punished  by  the  assembly ;  and  if  things  go  to  extremity  be- 
cause they  refuse,  and  in  hopes  of  the  Marquis  Huntly's  help, 
the  Idng  will  perhaps  send  in  some  ship  or  ships  and  men  there, 
as  a  sure  place, — ^if  that  be  good  for  the  countiy,  judge  ye 
of  it.  It  is  but  a  fighting  against  the  High  God  to  resist  this 
course,  and  it  is  so  far  advanced  already,  that,  on  my  honour, 
we  could  obtain  with  consent,  1.  Bishops  limited  by  all  the 
strait  caveats ;  2.  To  be  yearly  censurable  by  assemblies ; 
3.  Articles  of  Perth  discharged ;  4.  Entry  of  ministen  firee  ; 
5.  Bishops  and  doctors  censured  for  bygone  usurpation,  either 
in  teaching  fidse  doctrine  or  oppressing  their  brethren.  But  God 
hath  a  great  work  to  do  here,  as  will  be  shortly  seen,  and  men 
be  judged  by  what  is  past.  Do  ye  all  the  good  ye  can  in  that 
town  and  in  the  country  about, — ^ye  will  not  repent  it, — and 
attend  my  Lord  Montrose,  who  U  a  nobk  and  true-hearted  cava- 
Her.  I  remit  to  my  brother  Arthur  to  tell  you  how  reasonable 
the  Marquis  Huntly  was,  being  here  away ;  he  was  but  slighted 
by  the  commissioner,  and  not  of  his  privy-council.  No  further. 
I  am  your  friend  and  cousin,^ 

«  ROTHM." 

Mon^ose  was  accompanied  upon  this  occasion  by  Lord 
Couper,  the  Master  of  Forbes,  Arthur  Erskine  (a  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar),  Sir  Thomas  Burnet  of  Leys,  Sir  Robert 
Graham  of  Morphie,  and,  instead  of  an  armed  host»  three 

Thtfe  is  an  original  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  in  possession  of  the 
Faeolty  of  Advocates,  ascribed  to  Jameson,  besides  others  in  possession 
of  his  descendants.  Either  the  name  of  this  celebrated  artist  has 
been  hitherto  erroneonsly  given  as  George,  or  the  advocate  was  mis- 
taken in  writing  it  William. 
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ininisteTBy  called  the  ^'  three  Apostles  of  the  Coyenant^*'  namely, 
Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Cant.  The  district  to  he  honoured 
with  this  special  visitation  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  and  there 
all  that  was  rational,  well-ordered,  and  estimahle,  was  yet 
predominant  Scriptural  phraseology  did  not  pass  current  for 
piety,  nor  the  dark  and  diBgusting  ravings  of  fanaticism  for 
the  out-pourings  of  gifted  and  enlightened  minds.  The  town 
and  college  of  Aherdeen  were  at  this  time  rich  in  divines 
and  professors  eminently  distinguished  for  their  learning,  in. 
tegrity,  and  good  sense.  These  upon  the  present  occasion 
sustained  their  high  character,  and  haffled  hy  their  learning 
and  temper  the  excited  emissaries  of  the  fiacticm.  But  this 
expedition  is  not  worthy  of  any  more  particular  notice  in  the 
life  of  Montrose.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  that  he  returned  from  it 
in  the  month  of  August  1638,  with  a  parchment  of  insignifi- 
cant signatures  to  the  Covenant,  the  most  worthless  laurel  he 
ever  gained.  The  loyal  doctors  of  Aherdeen  remained  in  pos- 
sessbn  of  the  field  of  aigument  and  learning,  triumphing  over 
their  antagonists,  Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Cant. 

^  This  night,  9th  August  1638,"  notes  the  Lord  Advocate  in 
his  Diary,  ^  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  returned  firom  court, 
and  with  him  the  Laird  of  Fanmure.  God  give  a  blessed  suc- 
cess in  the  public  business  of  God's  truth." 

It  seems,  however,  that  Hamilton  returned  with  an  altered 
countenance.  ''  The  commissioner,"  says  Baillie,  ^  came  back 
before  his  day,  and  Dr  Balcanqual  with  him.  He  k^t  himself 
more  reserved  than  before.  His  mother  he  would  not  see. 
Colonel  Alexander  he  did  discountenance.  Mr  Eleazer  Borth- 
wick  he  met  not  with.  After  four  or  five  days  parleying,  no 
man  could  get  his  mind.  The  king  indeed  was  displeased  with 
his  mother,  and  when  his  brother  Lord  William's  patent  for 
the  earldom  of  Dunbar  came  in  his  hand  he  tore  it  for  despite, 
as  he  professed,  of  her.  Colonel  Alexander  openly  did  give 
countenance  to  the  nobles'  meetings.  Mr  Eleazer  was  the 
man  by  whom  his  grace,  before  his  commission,  did  encourage 
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118  to  ptoeeed  with  ovir  sapplication.*  From  all  thete  now 
his  gnee's  conntenaiioe  was  somewhat  wiihdnwn*''  Yet, 
when  last  in  Scotland,  Hamilton  had  so  imprened  the  Core- 
nanteiB  with  the  beUef  of  his  inelmation  towaids  them,  that 
eren  Hendezson^  their  most  honest  and  able  i^KMrtle,  Tentored 
to  pnnty  as  an  aigoment  in  his  oontroTeny  with  the  doctoisof 
Aberdeen,  that  the  commisBioner  himself  was  fiEivoniable  to  the 
CoTenanty  and  well  satisfied  in  regaid  to  all  their  proeeedingB^— 
an  aasertion  which  that  nobleman  now  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  contradict. 

Upon  his  xetam  to  the  north  in  Anguaty  the  mangniB^  in 
name  of  the  Idng,  offered  certain  reasonable  proposals  for  the 
restoistion  of  order,  the  secnritj  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  li^;es  in  Scotland,  and  the  protection  of  the  freedom  and 
ccHDstitutional  form  of  elections^  as  the  necessary  conditions  of 
sommoning  an  assembly  and  parliament.  These  condition!^ 
however,  were  yehemently  resisted  by  the  coyenanting  leaders, 
their  object  being  to  obtain  sach  control  oyer  the  retnms  as 
wonld  ensure  the  power  of  retfdniog  the  Tables^  though  under  a 
different  denomination.  Agaia  Hamilton  proposed  to  consult  his 
migesty ,  and  quitted  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  August,  promis- 
ing to  come  back  with  an  answer  as  speedily  as  possible.t  He 


*  Mr  Eleaser  Borthwick  is  now  known  to  hare  been  the  great  € 
wry  between  the  growing  rerolntionary  factions  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. He  was  a  Scotch  clergyman,  bat  of  the  political  temperament 
too  i4>t  in  those  times  to  sopersede  the  pastoral  duties. 

f  Lord  AdTocate's  Diary.  His  son  followed  the  commissioner  on 
the  27th,  for  of  that  date  the  adrocate  notes  :— 

**  My  son,  Mr  Alexander,  took  Mb  leare  of  me  for  conrt,  and  I  gare 
to  him  the  King  of  Sweden  his  great  piece  of  gold,  weighing  an  onnoe 
and  more. 

**  Item,  giren  to  Mr  Alexander,  to  make  his  expenses  in  his  jonmey, 
4  doable  angels ;  to  his  man  Andrew,  3  dollars ;  to  his  coachman 
John,  3  dollars.'' 

This  was  the  adrocate's  fifth  son,  known  as  Sir  Alexander  Hope  of 
CSrantonn.  At  this  time  he  was,  through  the  influence  of  Hamilton, 
attaehed  to  the  household  as  royal  carver.  The  advocate  notes,  on 
12Ch  December  1634,  that  of  that  date  he  received  a  letter  from  court, 
infonning  him  ''that  my  son  at  Windsor  was  sworn  (by  his  majesty) 
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returned  upon  Uie  15th  of  September,  having  suggeated  to  the 
king  a  method  of  superseding  the  Covenant  itself  by  putting  in 
place  of  it  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  previous  century, 
and  commanding  it  to  be  signed  by  his  privy-coundl  in  Scot- 
land, and  by  the  whole  nation.  The  renewal  of  this  Protest- 
ant confession,  and  his  majesty's  unqualified  recall,  by  procla- 
mation, of  every  measure  that  could  be  construed  an  innova- 
tion upon  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  country, 
might  well  have  satisfied  the  people.  The  people^  indeed, 
would  have  been  satisfied,  but  it  was  the  invariable  tactics  of 
Rothes  and  bis  party  to  meet  the  concessions  of  their  sovereign 
with  a  specious  and  public  protestation.  The  demands  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  their  conduct  throughout,  have  been  variously 
commented  upon,  and  by  none  with  more  effective  severity 

in  extraordinary  carver.''  And  he  notes  elsewhere  how  he  thanked 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  for  his  favour  to  his  son  Mr  Alexander. 

After  Charles  1.  and  Montrose  had  both  met  their  fate,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Hope  still  contrived  to  retain  his  court  influence,  but  at  one  time 
brought  himself  into  jeopardy  by  presuming  a  little  too  far.  A  few 
months  after  Montrose's  execution,  and  while  Charles  II.  was  sub- 
mitting to  the  disgrace  of  being  crowned  by  Argyle,— **  Sir  Alexander 
Hope,  whom  his  majesty,  at  the  solicitations  of  some  of  his  friends, 
hath  made  gentleman-usher  of  his  priyy-chamber,  and  master-falconer 
in  Scotland,  came  within  these  two  days  and  made  his  addresses  to  the 
king,  to  let  him  know  there  were  two  brothers  of  his,  both  Lords  of 
the  Session  [Sir  John  Hope  of  Craighall  and  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hope- 
toun],  that  were  very  much  his  majesty's  humble  serrants,  tiiat  were 
troubled  in  conscience  to  see  him  take  those  ways  he  now  was  in,  and, 
foreseeing  his  destruction  if  he  persisted  in  them,  they  were  restless 
till  they  sent  his  majesty  their  humble  adTice,  which  was,  that  he 
should  speedily  treat  with  Cromwell,  quit  his  interest  in  England  and 
Ireland,  give  cautionary  towns  for  the  performing  of  the  articles,  and 
content  himself  with  this  country  [Scotland]  till  he  had  a  bett^  op- 
portunity and  means  to  recover  the  rest.  To  which  his  majesty  reso- 
lutely and  discreetly  answered,  that  he  would  see  both  him  and  his 
brothers  hanged  at  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  Cromwell  at  the  other, 
before  he  would  do  any  such  thing :  and  went  immediately  and  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  who  presently  confined  him 
to  his  lodging,  and  sent  to  examine  him  and  his  two  brethren  ;  but 
what  they  vrill  do  with  them  is  not  yet  known"-^Carte*8  Ormonde 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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than  hy  Dr  Cook.  Speaking  of  the  ciifiis  to  which  we  allade, 
he  obeerves,  "  The  various  acts  of  concession  were  regalarly 
proclaimed,  and  it  was  with  much  reason  hoped  that  moderate 
men  would  be  contented,  and  would  resist  any  endeavours  to 
thwart  the  intentions  of  the  king.  A  protestation,  however, 
replete  with  the  most  disingenuous  reasoning,  and  evincing  the 
determination  of  the  leading  (Covenanters  to  resist  all  terms, 
was  read  ;*  and  the  Earl  of  Montrose  appeared  upon  this  occa- 
BAon  in  name  of  the  discontented  nobility.  This  conduct  of  the 
Presbyterians  cannot  be  justified."  t 

Unquestionably  this  crisis  displays  Montrose  in  one  of  the 
most  un&vourable  positions  of  his  early  career.  But,  neverthe- 
less^ though  thus  excited,  and  carried  with  the  movement,  he 
was  an  active  partisan  of  the  Covenant  only  in  public.  Of  the 
secret  machinery  and  ultimate  objects  of  the  political  leaders 
with  whom  he  now  acted,  he  was  cognizant  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  congeniality  of  his  dispositions  with  those  of 
Rothes  and  Argyle.  So  long  as  he  aided  the  revolt,  he  was  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  Actions  nobles  and  the  fanatical  clergy, 
though,  to  use  Baillie's  phrase, "  very  hard  to  be  guided," 

Another  conspicuous  person  of  those  times,  who  vehemently 
opposed  the  reception  of  the  king's  Confession  in  its  true  sense, 
was  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  his  majesty's  advocate  for  Scotland. 
This  lawyer  was  characterized,  and  influenced  in  all  his  public 
conduct,  by  that  peculiar  cast  or  habit  of  mind  which  substi- 
tutes a  certain  phraseology  for  the  spirit  of  religion.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  identified  the  Presbyterian  forms  with  Chris- 
tianity itself,  through  the  same  morbid  perception  that  could 
not  distinguish  between  Episcopacy  and  idolatry. j;   Not  only, 

*  It  vna  read  by  Archibald  Johnston,  and  most  probably  composed 
by  him.    It  is  inserted  at  full  length  in  the  king's  Large  Declaration. 

f  History  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  450, 451. 

X  The  origin  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  distinction  in  the  legal  profession 
was  his  popular  defence  (undertaken  when  no  other  lawyer  would  Ten- 
tare  to  do  so)  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  were  brought  to  trial 
and  banished  in  1606,  for  riolently  and  publicly  maintaining  that  the 
king  and  his  council  possesBed  no  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  ecclesi- 
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therefore^  was  he  intent  upon  the  abolition  of  all  those  decent 
rites  which  during  the  last  reign  had  been  superinduced  upon 
the  reformed  chnrch  in  Scotland,  bat  he  nrged  it  as  a  point  of 
fidth,  necessary  to  salvation,  that  the  Covenant  (abjnring  the 
oomiptions  of  Popery,  and  the  papal  dependency  of  the  hier- 
archy) which  King  James  and  the  nation  had  signed  in  the 
preyions  century,  should  be  inteipreted  as  a  decision  on  their 
part  that  the  name  and  office  of  a  Protestant  bishop  was  a 
deadly  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Such  being  the  temper  in  which  his  majesty's  advocate 
receired  the  ofier  of  his  royal  master,  to  supersede  the  demo- 
cratic Covenant  of  Rothes  by  the  Protestant  Confession  of  1580, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  scheme,  mismanaged  as  it  was  by 
Hamilton,  only  served  to  fim  the  fires  of  sedition.  But,  in  justice 
to  Sir  Thomas,  we  must  here  extract  fi!t>m  his  private  Diary 
what  he  had  noted  on  the  subject. 

**  18th  Sept.  1638.  I  returned  firom  Craighall,  by  letters 
from  the  Lord  Treasurer  advertising  me  of  my  Lord  Marquis 
his  return,  who  returned  on  Saturday  15th  Sept.  1688. 

*^  19th  Sept.  1638.  This  day  I  met  with  my  Lord  Mai^piis 
at  Holyroodhouse. 

**  Item,  received  finm  my  son,  Mr  Alex***,  my  rod,  with  the 
king's  majesty's  portrait  on  the  head  of  it,  of  porcupine  pens^ 
or  of  the  schellpoddokis. 

''  26th  Sept.  1638.  I  returned  to  Craighall,  where  I  abode 
till  20th  October. 

"*  20th  October  1638,  Saturday.     This  day  I  came  from  the 

astieal  afSurs.  Hope,  aotwithstanding  this  apparent  hoetOHy  to  the 
court,  became  Lord  Advocate  to  Charles  I.,  and  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1628,  having  been  previously  joined  in  the  office  of  advocate 
with  Sir  W.  Oliphant  of  Newton.  The  peculiarity  in  the  career  of 
this  distinguished  individual  was,  that  he  contrived  to  unite  ia  his 
own  person  the  very  opposite  characters  of  an  artftil  courtier  and  a 
fanatical  Covenanter,  and  to  reap  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
either.  The  position  of  his  son,  Sir  Alexander,  at  court,  widi  whom 
he  constantly  corresponded,  and  who  was  patronised  by  Haouilton, 
enabled  him  to  do  so. 
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(tneen'BfeRy  to  Edin'-^  about  7  honzs  in  the  moniing,  and  met 
with  my  Lord  Marqnis  at  Holyroodhonae. 

^  Item,  I  had  conference  with  my  Lord  Marquia,  on  25  and 
27  October  ;  and  then  I  receiyed  from  him  his  mi^esty's  lettersy 
with  cerUdn  questionB  to  be  answered. 

^  28th  October  1688,  Sunday.  This  day  the  communion 
WW  celebrated  at  Edin*^- ;  and,  after  sermon,  was  read  the  sum- 
mons against  the  bishops  to  compear  in  the  General  Assembly 
at  Glasgow,  21  Not'-  next. 

**  29ih  October  1638.  This  day  I  met  with  the  Lord  Mar- 
quis, and  gaye  him  the  note  of  the  Act  of  Greneral  Assembly 
in  July  1580,  read  in  the  kirk  on  the  last  Sunday ;  and  in  re- 
spect thereof  counselled  him  to  acquaint  his  majesty,  or  [before] 
he  should  proceed  further  in  urging  of  the  subscription  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith, — except  his  grace  be  fully  minded  to  bind 
the  subjects  by  the  oath  to  exclude  Episcopacy ;  for  I  declare 
in  respect  of  it,  that  I  am  bound  by  oath  to  abjure  it,  and  that 
now  I  cannot  be  free  to  answer  the  questions. 

**  Last  October  1688,  Wednesday.  The  Lord  Marquis  sent 
for  me,  and  ccayed  an  answer  of  the  questions ;  whereof  I 
thought  myself  exonerated,  by  reason  his  grace  had  said,  on 
Monday,  that  I  needed  not  be  hasty  in  answering  till  his  grace 
should  adyertise  me. 

**  Item,  in  conference  with  his  grace,  I  found  him  to  make 
many  shifts  anent  the  oath  of  the  Confession  1580, — ^that  it 
did  not  include  discipline,  and  albeit  it  did,  that  discipline  was 
chargeable ;  which  wonderfully  afflicted  my  mind ;  for  now  I 
found  that  he  proposed  to  put  a  gloss  upon  the  oath  which,  I 
said,  was  impossible.  Immediately  after  my  return  from  him, 
I  humbled  myself  on  my  knees  to  my  Lord,  and  in  prayer 
Towed  to  adhere  to  my  oath,  with  hazard  of  all  perils,  and 
thereto  crayed  the  Lord's  help  and  assistance.  And  if  the 
noblemen  had  abstained  from  their  protestation,  and  subscribed 
the  Confession  1580  according  to  their  own  application  thereof, 
which  is  according  to  God's  truth,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
OonftoBion  1580,  they  had  putt  the  bane  wundlie  in  fiat  of  their 
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adyenaries.  But,  in  respect  of  their  refusal,  they  have  put 
a  weapon  in  the  king's  hands,  at  least  the  pretext  of  one,  that 
in  their  disobedience  to  his  command,  which  is  of  a  thing  com- 
manded by  God,  they  haye  another  end  nor  [than]  the  matter 
of  religion.  But  God  is  the  Great  Disposer  of  men's  minds  and 
thoughts. 

«  Ist  Nov'-  1638,  Thursday.  This  day  the  Lord  Ck)mmis- 
sioner  came  to  Session,  and  urged  the  lords  to  subscribe  the 
Confession  1680,  who  all  did  it,  except  the  Lord  Innertaile, 
the  Lord  Dury,  my  son  the  Lord  Craighall,  and  my  Lord 
Soottistarvet. 

**  2d  Nov'- 1638.  Item,  in  my  letter  to  my  son  Mr  Alex'-, 
insert  a  note  of  my  proceedings  in  Council  on  last  of  October, 
wherein  I  opposed  Episcopacy  as  contrary  to  my  oath.'' 

It  was  in  this  month  of  November  1638  that  the  General 
Assembly  met  at  Glasgow.  If,  in  the  history  of  that  memo- 
rable assembly,  we  do  trace  indications  of  Montrose  having 
been  fiictious  and  intemperate,  we  see  proofe  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  distinguished,  by  lus  manly  and  open  bearing, 
even  from  such  Covenanters  as  Henderson  and  Baillie,  who  are 
too  frequently  represented  to  us  as  if  they  had  passed  without 
a  blemish  through  those  transactions.  A  marked  feature  of 
this  assembly,  and  of  the  covenanting  revolution  generally, 
was  this,  that  in  regard  to  all  the  main  articles  of  **  the  cause," 
its  most  plausible  professions  and  principles  were  contradicted 
by  its  practice.  Popish  tyranny  and  superstition  were  vaguely 
and  irrationally  imputed  to  the  measures  of  Charles, — ^yet 
grossly  manifested  in  the  acts  of  the  insui^nt  rulers,  and 
the  doctrines  of  their  fiftvourite  clergy.  A  freely  constituted 
National  Assembly  was  seditiously  demanded  from  the  king, — 
and  the  Covenanters  proceeded  to  pack  a  convention  by  means 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom 
of  election.  The  inviolate  possession  of  the  laws  was  tumul- 
tuously  maintained  against  a  monarch  who  had  no  intention  to 
subvert  them,— and  yet,  before  the  inquisitorial  tribunal  of 
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1638,  diiiKchmen  and  stateamen  of  the  fini  req^ectabilitj, 
already  oondenmed  nnlieaidy  were  smmnoned  to  receive  tbeir 
doom  from  self-appointed  judges^  who  disregarded  the  easen- 
tial  roles  of  eyidence,  and  seemed  even  to  scorn  the  attii- 
Imtea  of  justice  and  mercy.  It  is  the  unpleasant  duty  of  Mon- 
trose's bi<^grapher  to  record  all  that  can  be  discovered  of  his 
oondnct  and  demeanour  as  a  leader  in  that  unconstitutional 
assembly,  which,  while  it  arrogated  the  power  and  professed  the 
fbims  of  law,  and,  moreover,  pretended  to  every  attribute  of 
Christian  purity  and  divine  right,  took  no  step  that  was  not 
ill^al,  pronounced  no  sentence  that  was  not  unjust,  mani* 
fiested  no  feeling  that  was  not  unchristian,  and,  finally,  has 
left,  even  in  the  record  of  its  proceedings  by  an  enthusiastic 
member,*  a  beacon  to  be  avoided  in  after-ages  by  every  legal 
court  and  ecclesiastical  commimity.  Even  the  vaunted  free- 
dom of  this  convention  was  a  mockery  and  a  cheat.  It  was 
tyrannically  packed  by,  and  for  the  purposes  of,  a  faction. 
^  Thirty-nine  presbyteries,"  says  Baillie,  when  recording  the 
constitation  of  the  assembly,  *^  already  have  chosen  their 
Gommiaeioners  at  ihey  were  detired^  by  the  Tables  in  Edin- 
buigh. 

Certain  private  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  presbyteiy 
of  Biechm  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  a  representative, 
Enkine  of  Dun  was  elected  in  tins  capacity,  by  the  voice  of 
me  minister,  and  some  lay  elders.  Thereafter,  they  met  in  a 
greater  number,  and,  by  the  votes  of  all  the  other  ministers 
and  elders,  Lord  Carnegie,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
esk  and  Montrose's  brother-in-law,  was  chosen.  The  former 
commiaaion  having  been  transmitted  by  the  presbytery  to  be 
advised  by  the  Tables,  was  returned  with  an  imprimatur  on 
the  back  of  it,  to  this  effect,  that  the  election  must  be  sus- 
tained, while  that  of  Carnegie  was  illegal,  having  passed  con- 
trniy  to  the  inatructions  given  them.  The  leading  signature 
to  this  bold  assumption  of  authority  was  the  name  of  Montrose, 

*  Baillie. 
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whOy  accordingly,  now  tendered  Enkine's  commisrion  to  be 
read  publicly  by  the  derk  of  the  assembly.  Baillie  says,  ^  The 
clerky  I  think  nnadvisedly,  read  in  public  not  only  the  com- 
mission, but  also  the  Tables'  subscribed  approbation  on  the 
back."  It  is  mentioned  elsewhere  that  the  same  functionary 
recited  various  reasons  written  on  the  back  of  Erskine's  com- 
mission in  support  of  it,  **  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  was 
objected  against  the  Lord  Carnegie's  election,  that  it  was  made 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Tables  at  Edinbuigh,  which 
the  clerk  perceiving  stopped,  and  would  read  no  further."* 
But  the  commissioner  instantly  caught  at  the  advantage,  and 
demanded  a  copy  of  that  commission,  with  the  deliverance  on 
the  back,  and  the  names  of  those  who  had  subscribed  it.  The 
earnestness  with  which  Hamilton  pressed  this  demand,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  and  the  severity  of  his  animadversionB 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  disaffected  party,  present  one  of 
those  contradictory  views  of  his  conduct  which  sometimes  raise 
a  doubt  whether  his  object  was  to  support  the  king  or  the 
Covenant.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  upon  the  present 
occasion  the  marquis  knew  that  Montrose  was  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  this  undisguised  assertion  of  the  supreme  juris- 
diction of  the  Tables.  The  following  additional  particulars  of 
thi^  scene  are  quoted  from  the  manuscript  of  James  Gordon. 

"  Montrose  disputed  for  Dun,  and  by  eighty  persons  attested 
Dun's  election.  Southesk  disputed  for  Carnegie  his  son,  with 
whom  the  commissioner,  in  Carnegie's  absence,  took  part ;  but 
the  assembly  sided  with  Dun.  The  stir  grew  so  great  that  the 
moderator  wished  both  their  commissions  to  have  been  an- 
nulled before  such  heat  should  have  been.  To  this  did  South- 
esk answer  sharply.  The  moderator  replied  that  he  had  been 
his  minister  twenty-four  years,  yet  had  never  wronged  him. 
Loudon  then  said  that  no  lord  ought  to  upbraid  a  moderator ; 
and  then  Southesk  excused  himself  and  qualified  his  own 
words.    The  contest  betwixt  Montrose  and  Southesk  grew  so 

*  The  Kinff'B  Large  Declaration. 
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bot  that  it  tenified  the  whole  assemhly,  so  that  the  cornnuB* 
flioner  took  npon  hun  the  modentor'B  place,  and  oommanded 
them  all  to  peace/' 

Baillie  supplies  a  fiict  of  some  importance  to  our  estimate  of 
MontixMe's conduct  and  character^ whfle  thus  eyokingthe  demon 
of  levolution.  This  dergyman's  own  objection  to  the  proceed- 
ings was^  not  that  the  Tables  controlled  the  presbyteries,  but 
that  the  earl  should  have  been  so  rash  as  to  commit  his  party 
by  a  written  declaration  to  that  efiect  on  the  back  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  cleik  of  the  assembly  so  hasty  as  to  read  it 
alond.  **  When,**  says  he,  **  Mr  David  Dickson  spake  of  this 
back  writ  as  baring  some  negligence  in  it,  Montrose  took  him 
hotly,  and  professed  theur  resolution  to  aww  the  leaH  jot  that 
wag  wordeJ*  It  is  the  same  author,  too,  who  records  that  even 
when  the  earl  was  with  the  Covenanters,  they  found  ^  his 
more  than  ordinary  and  evil  pride  very  hard  to  be  guided." 
The  fiict  is,  that  his  courage  and  honesty  were  not  a  little 
tnmbleaome  to  his  present  associates. 

Some  writers,  regarding  BaUlie  as  a  prodigy  of  learning, 
wisdom,  and  religion,  imagine  that  all  which  he  has  uttered 
respeding  Montrose  must  be  received  as  in&llible.  A  careful 
perusal  of  that  deigyman's  letters,  however,  suggests  the 
qnestion.  Was  he  capable  of  understanding  the  character  and 
^preciating  the  motives  of  this  nobleman !  Baillie  was  learned, 
in  the  sense  of  having  ^acquired  (it  is  said)  a  knowledge  of 
thirteen  languages ;  he  had  a  consdence,  for  it  cost  him  no  little 
trouble  to  keep  it  quiet ;  he  was  more  enlightened  than  some 
of  his  brethren,  for  he  dissented  firoin  the  opinion  that  Episco- 
pacy was  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  Grod, — ^although  he  continued  to 
make  common  cause  with  its  most  irrational  abjurers  and  de- 
stroyers ;  nay,  he  was  loyal,  for  he  entertained  a  secret  admira- 
tion, as  well  as  a  spedes  of  latent  kindness,  for  the  monarch 
whose  ruin  he  nevertheless  so  zealously  aided  to  accomplish* 
But  neither  his  learning  nor  his  conscience  was  sufficient  to 
save  him  from  becoming  a  "blind  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  democratic  spirits;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  voluminous 
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xecords  he  has  left  (in  those  letters  to  his  kinsmaii  which  some 
have  dignified  with  the  name  of  history)  present  so  many  in- 
consistencies. Whateyer  judgment  he  possessed  was  continually 
oyerwhclmed  hy  fits  of  fimaticism,  and  all  his  good  qualities  of 
modesty  and  moderation  hecame  strangely  mingled  with  ob- 
stinacy and  violence,  as  his  not  very  powerful  mind  grew  more 
and  more  excited  under  the  fimtastical  and  too  triumphant 
banner  of  the  Covenant.* 

Upon  the  27th  of  November  1638,  Hamilton  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king,  speaking  of  the  popular  fiiction  in  terms  which 
would  have  astonished  their  deluded  chronicler^  whose  cha- 
racter we  have  just  been  considering.  ^  Now,"  says  the 
marquis,  ^for  the  Covenanters  I  shall  only  say  this:  In 
general  they  may  all  be  placed  in  one  roll,  as  they  now  stand  ; 
but  certainly,  Sir,  those  that  have  both  broached  the  business^ 
and  still  hold  it  aloft,  are  Rothes,  Balmerino,  Lindsay,  Lothian, 
Loudon,  Yester,  Cranston.  There  are  many  others  as  for- 
ward in  show,  amongst  whom  none  more  vainly  fooUth  than 
Montroee,  But  the  above-mentioned  are  the  main  contrivers.'* 
Taking  this  letter  in  connexion  with  Bishop  Guthry's  anec- 
dote, it  brings  out  a  game  of  double-dealing,  forming  a  perfect 
pendant  to  what  Hamond  L'Estrange  has  recorded  against 
him  on  the  former  occasion.  To  Montrose  and  the  rest  of 
the  covenanting  deputation,  his  grace  represents  the  king  as 
an  enemy  to  Scotland,  who  must  be  energetically  opposed  in 
order  to  be  vanquished.  To  his  majesty,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  points  out  Montrose,  not  indeed  as  one  of  the  deep  con- 
triven  of  the  Covenant,  but  as  a  weak  and  showy  adherent, 
intoxicated  with  a  vain  ambition, — just  such  a  character,  in 
short,  as  he  predicted  when  he  induced  Charles  to  exclude 
him  from  court. 

Upon  Wednesday  the  28th  November,  Hamilton  dissolved 
the  assembly,  which  determined  however  to  sit  without  the 


*  In  proof  of  this  ohameter  of  Principal  Baillie,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  bis  **  Jooznals  and  Letters," /nuimi. 
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loyal  authority,  in  oider  to  eficct  their  schemes  against  the 
biahops.  "When  the  moderator,'^  says  BailUe,  ^^pwssed  the 
Yoiemg  if  we  were  the  biAope*  judges,  there  fell  a  sad,  grave, 
and  soiTowftd  discourse.  This  was  the  commissioner's  last 
passage;  he  acted  it  with  tears,  and  drew,  by  his  speech, 
water  from  many  eyes,  as  I  think,— well  I  wot  much  from 
mine,  for  then  I  apprehended  the  certainty  inevitable  of  these 
tragedies  which  now  are  in  domg.  Much  was  said  of  his 
sincere  endeavours  to  serve  God,  the  king,  and  his  country ; 
of  his  grief,  yet  necessity,  to  depart  The  cause,  he  alleged] 
was  the  spoilmg  of  the  assembly,  which  he  had  obtained  most 
free,  by  our  most  partial  directions  fiom  our  Tables  at  Edin- 
buigh/'  Was  it  his  earnest  desire  for  the  constitutional 
purity  of  the  assembly,  or  his  jealousy  of  Montrose,  that  in- 
duced Hamilton  to  seize  upon  the  circumstance,  which  the 
other  alone  had  awwed,  as  the  cause  of  his  departure  and  of 
his  leaving  the  bishops  to  their  &te ! 

This  was  the  occasion  when  Aigylc,  though  not  even  a 
member  of  assembly,  now  openly  declared  against  the  king, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Scotland! 
The  vast  posseasions,  the  great  foUowing,  and  inaccessible 
strongholds  of  this  potentate,  left  him,  notwithstanding  his 
constitutional  nervousness^  without  a  competitor  in  such  a 
pretension.  As  we  are  soon  to  find  Montrose  under  his  deadly 
pejsecution,  we  must  here  shortly  illustrate  his  character  and 
present  position. 

Arehibald,  lord  Lorn,  afterwards  Earl,  and  Marquis  of 
Aigyle,  is  generally  described  as  of  mean  stature,  with  red  hair, 
and  a  most  sinister  expression  of  countenance  and  obliquity  of 
vision.  This  delineation  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  ori* 
ginal  portrait  of  him  in  the  fiimily  ;*  and  the  picture  is  well 
authenticated  by  all  that  is  known  of  the  man. 


*  A  singular  mistake  occurs  in  Lodge's  Portraits.  An  engraving 
from  the  portrait  of  the  Grim  Marquis  is  attached  to  the  life  of  hU 
jon,  and  another  portrait  given  as  that  of  the  former^ 
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*^  Montrose/*  aays  Clarendony  ^  had  always  a  great  emuk- 
tiony  or  rather  a  great  contempt^  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle 
(as  he  was  too  apt  to  contemn  those  he  did  not  love),  who 
wanted  nothing  but  honesty  and  courage  to  be  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man,  haying  all  other  good  talents  in  a  very  great 
degree."  The  same  noble  author  also  remarks  of  these  rivals^ 
that  ^  the  people  looked  upon  them  both  as  young  men  of 
unlimited  ambition,  and  used  to  say,  that  they  were  like 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  the  one  would  endure  no  superior,  and 
the  other  would  hare  no  equal."  De  Rets  confirms  the  comr 
parison  as  regards  Montrose, — ^the  parallel  between  Pompey 
and  Aigyle  would  be  more  difficult  to  illustrate.  The  father  of 
this  last  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  &iih,  and  the  king, 
never  papistically  inclined,  commanded  him  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  vast  territorial  rights  in  fiftvour  of  his  son,  reserving 
only  a  competency  for  his  own  life.  Clarendon  tells  us  thai 
Lorn  had  provoked  his  parent  by  ^  disobedience  and  insolence  ;'* 
and  the  old  earl  meditated  such  a  disposal  of  the  property 
as  threatened  his  representative  with  impoverished  titles. 
Charles^  to  save  the  family,  made  that  arrangement  which 
banished  the  father,  and  extorted  from  him  those  memo- 
rable and  prophetic  sentences,  ** '  He  would  submit  to  the 
king's  pleasure,  though  he  believed  he  was  hardly  dealt  with  ;* 
and  then,  with  some  bitterness^  put  his  son  in  mind  of  his  un- 
dutifiil  carriage  towards  him,  and  cliaiged  him  to  carry  in  his 
mind  how  boimtiful  the  king  had  been  to  him,  which  yet  he 
told  him  he  was  sure  he  would  foi^get,  and  thereupon  said  to 
his  majesty,  '  Sir,  I  must  know  this  young  man  better  than 
you  can  do  ;  you  may  raise  him,  which  I  doubt  you  will  live 
to  repent,  for  he  is  a  man  of  craft,  subtilty,  and  falsehood,  and 
can  love  no  man  ;  and  if  ever  he  finds  it  in  his  power  to  do 
you  mischief,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  it.'  '* 

Argyle  well  understood  the  art  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  fwatical  portion  of  the  Scotish  clexgy.  For  some  time  he 
even  persuaded  them  that  he  was  as  capable  in  the  field  as 
in  the  senate ;  and  he  professed,  and  was  by  such  believed, 
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to  he  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Ahnighty  in  all 
bis  political  and  martial  movements.  His  character  was 
another  puzzle  for  Baillie ;  and  the  naivete  of  the  principal's 
record  is  not  less  amusing  than  instmctive.  ^  Before  his 
grace's  departure,  Aigyle  craved  leave  to  speak,  and  that 
time  we  did  not  well  understand  him ;  hut  his  actions  since 
have  made  his  somewhat  amhiguous  speeches  plain."  When 
the  commissioner  left  them,  the  meeting  were  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  perplexity,  and  ^some  three  or  four  Angus- 
men,  with  the  Laird  of  Aithie,  departed,  alleging  their  com- 
misBion  had  an  express  clause  of  the  king's  countenancing  of 
the  assembly."  The  moderator,  Loudon,  and  some  others, 
hanu^ed  them  on  the  propriety  of  protesting  against  the 
marquis's  departure,  and  of  tlieir  continuing  to  sit.  To  this 
all  agreed  ;  but,  adds  Baillie,  **  it  was  good  we  were  all  put 
to  it  presently,  for  if  it  had  been  delayed  till  the  morrow, 
it  is  feared  many  would  have  sUpt  away."  Chi  the  morrow, 
however,  '^  Aigyle  came  back  to  us.  The  moderator  earnestly 
entreated  him,  that  though  he  was  no  member  of  the  assembly, 
yet,  for  the  common  interest  he  had  in  the  church,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  countenance  our  meetings,  and  bear  witness  of  the 
righteousness  of  all  our  proceedings.  This,  to  all  our  great  joy, 
he  promised  to  do,  and  truly  performed  his  promise.  No  one 
thing  did  confirm  us  so  much  as  Argyle's  presence,  not  only  as 
he  was  by  &r  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the  kingdom,  but  also 
at  this  time  in  good  grace  with  the  king  and  the  commissioner. 
We  could  not  conceive  but  his  staying  was  with  the  allow- 
ance of  both,  permitting  him  to  be  amongst  us  to  keep  matters 
in  some  temper,  and  hold  us  £rom  desperate  extremities."  The 
CEbct  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  Argyle  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  unmasking  himself,  and  of  usurping,  after  his  kind, 
the  government  of  Scotland.  Under  the  peculiar  cireumstances, 
his  thus  taking  the  vacant  place  of  royalty  was  equivalent  to 
being  declared  king.  Charles  had  honoured  and  trusted  him 
(he  was  even  a  privy  councillor),  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
declarations  of  the  old  earl,  that  neither  loyalty,  nor  truth. 
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nor  social  feefing^  would  be  found  m  his  son  Lorn.  This  prO' 
phecy  was  now  to  bo  fulfilled.  The  reyolutionarj  convocation 
of  1638  assembled  in  that  nobleman's  patrimonial  kingdom 
of  ihe  west,  and,  suddenly  left  without  a  head,  was  now  ripe 
for  his  lurking  ambition.  How  accurately  had  his  fiither 
predicted  in  that  solemn  waming  to  Charles !  A  few  years 
from  the  time  it  was  uttered,  and  disregarded,  the  king  him- 
self was  constrained  to  publish  'a  most  severe  commentary 
upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  Argyle.* 

Under  the  auspices,  then,  of  this  very  equivocal  character 
the  destruction  of  the  E^scopal  deigy  commenced  ;  and  we 
may  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  ^  righteousness "  of 
the  proceedings  to  which  this  designing  intruder  was  called  to 
bear  witness^  and  to  countenance.  The  bishops  declined  their 
judges,  a  step  consistent  at  once  with  respect  to  their  own  cha- 
racters and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution. 
From  their  presbyterial  Vatican  the  assembly  now  proposed  to 
launch  the  thunders  of  excommunication.  BaUlie  opposed  this. 
^*  Excommunication,"  says  he,  ^  seemed  to  me  so  terrible  a 
sentence, — and  that  obstinacy,  the  formal  cause  of  it,  required 
admonition  and  some  delay  of  time,  after  the  close  of  the  pro- 
cess,— ^that  I  voiced  him"  (the  Bishop  of  Gralloway,  their  first 
victim)  **  to  be  deposed,  but  not  presently  excommunicated. 
In  this  I  was  followed  by  some  five  or  six,  but  the  rest  went 
on  to  present  excommunication.  I  remained  that  night  in 
my  negative  voice,  that  no  bishop  should  be  excommunicated 
till  they  had  gotten  more  time  to  declare  their  contempt  of 
public  admonitic»i  from  the  pulpit  of  Edinbuigh  and  their, 
cathedral ;  yet,  considering  better  of  their  declinature,  I  found 
it  an  obstinate  avowing  of  extreme  contempt,  and  so,  to- 
morrow, I  professed  my  recalhng  of  my  yesterday's  voice, 
and  went  with  the  rest  in  a  present  excommunication  of  all 
the  declining  bishops."  And  yet,  if  a  bishop,  when  he  heard 
of  extravagant  and  false  accusations  entertained  against  him 

*  King's  Large  DeeUration,  1639,  p.  325. 
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in  his  absence,  proposed  to  appear  and  jiuiiiy  himBelf,  that 
propoffliion  was  tenned  impudence.  **  The  Bishop  of  BTechin,** 
says  Baillie,  *^  followed.  He  was  proven  guilty  of  sundry  acta 
of  most  yile  dmnkenneas^  also  a  woman  and  child  brought 
before  ns  that  made  his  adultery  yeiy  probable ;  also  his 
using  of  a  massy  crucifix  in  his  chamber.  The  man  was  re- 
puted to  be  uniTersBUy  infamous  for  many  crimes,  yet  such 
was  his  impudence,  that  it  was  said  he  was  ready  to  hare 
compeared  before  us  for  his  justification  ;  but  was  stayed  by 
the  marquis,  lest  his  compearance  should  hare  been  [taken] 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  judicatory."  *  It  iB.something 
however  in  &Tour  of  this  bishop,  that  he  was  an  acquaintance 
of  his  majesty's  advocate ;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  fiulings 
of  the  latter,  he  was  rigidly  decent  and  dignified  in  his  do- 
mestic habits.  The  foUowing  notice  of  Brechin's  excommu- 
nication occurs  in  Sir  Thomas's  Diary : 

**  17th  Decem.  1698.— This  day  I  went  to  the  Abbey,  and 
met  with  my  Lord  Ck^nmiissioner,  and  was  to  take  my  leave 
of  his  grace.  Bat  he  told  me  that  he  was  not  to  go  away  sud* 
denly,  and  that  he  would  send  for  me  before  he  went.  Item, 
here  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  Mr  Walter  Whytfurd  (as  I  was 


*  Baillie's  prejudiced  statement  of  what  he  says  was  proved  against 
this  prelate  is,  under  the  circumstancefl,  worthy  of  no  credit.  In 
their  absence  the  most  improbable  charges  were  received  against 
the  accused,  and  the  very  accusation  was  considered  tantamount  to 
fact.  BaiUie  himself  sometimes  was  conscious  that  the  monstrous 
charges  were  incapable  of  proof.  Speaking  of  the  Bishop  of  Murray, 
he  says,  **  Murray  had  the  ordinary  faults  of  a  bishop  ^-a  fourteen 
days  ago  Mr  Henry  Pollock  excommunicated  Murray,  and,  as  I  think, 
in  the  great  church  ;  to  perform,  as  he  said,  the  man's  own  prophecy, 
who  said  in  that  place,  *  he  would  yet  be  more  vile  to  please  the  king.' 
There  was  objected  against  him,  but,  a$  I  nupeet,  not  mffidentlp 
fftuveny  his  countenance  of  a  dance  of  naked  people  in  his  own  house, 
and  of  women  going  bare-footed  in  pilgrimage  not  far  firom  his 
dweUing."  No  unprejudiced  mind  can  be  otherwise  than  persuaded, 
by  the  perusal  alone  of  Baillie's  History  of  the  Assembly  of  1638, 
that  that  convocation  totally  disreisarded  all  the  established  rules  of 
evidence  and  fair  trial. 
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standing  in  the  galleiy*  with  my  Lord  Lauderdaill,  and  my 
Lord  Maitlandt  his  son),  came  furth  from  the  marquis ;%  and 
ly  being  unwilling  to  salute  him,  turned  my  back,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  passed  by,  I  went  into  the  chamber  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery.  And  I  was  not  long  there  when  "Mjc  Waiter 
Whytfiird  came  and  called  for  me :  And  I  told  him  that  there 
had  been  inter-acquaintance  betwixt  him  and  me  of  before, 
but  now  I  must  suspend  it.  And  he  asked,  wherefore !  And 
I  said,  because  of  the  intimation  of  his  excommunication  yes- 
terday, the  which  I  heard  read.  He  answered,  that  I  was 
bound  by  promise  to  his  majesty  to  assist  Episcopacy.  I  an- 
swered that  my  promise  was  in  civil  privileges,  but  not  in 
those  which  concerned  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  power.  He 
replied  that  I  had  solicited  bishops  to  admit  ministers.  I 
answered,  but  I  did  it  in  respect  they  had  then  both  the  keys 
in  their  hands,  but  now  they  wanted  one  of  them,  which  was 
the  chiefest,  viz.  assembly.  And  then  he  fell  out  in  these  dis- 
dainful words,  *  Ye  ai-e  over  pert,  that  dare  have  respect  to  any 
acts  of  your  rebellious  assembly,  seeing  his  majesty  dischaiges 
them  to  sit  under  pain  of  treason.'  And  with  this  he  flew 
away."§ 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Advocates'  Libraiy,  there  is 
an  original  anonymous  letter  addressed  to  the  procurator  of 
the  Kirk,  which  sheds  some  light  upon  the  question  how  &r 
tills  very  Bishop  of  Brechin  had  been  righteously  dealt  with 
by  the  Assembly  of  1638.  Taken  along  with  Baillie's  indig- 
nation at  what  he  calls  this  prelate's  impudence,  for  proposing 
to  face  his  accusers  and  to  justify  himself,  it  seems  to  prove 

*  The  great  gallery  of  Hoi jrood  House. 

f  The  notorious  Lauderdale,  who  was  prime  minister,  and  persecu- 
tor of  the  Covenanters,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. :  though,  when  Lord 
Maitland,  a  keen  Covenanter. 

t  Upon  the  occasion,  probably,  alluded  to  by  Baillie,  when  the 
bishop  bad  been  advised  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  assembly  by  appearing  to  justify  himself. 

§  This  curious  anecdote.  Sir  Thomas  Hope  entitles,  on  the  margin, 
"  Mr  Walter  Whytftird*s  misbehaviour." 
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thai  all  the  most  zealous  Coyenanten  eonaidaied  thai  the 
destraction  of  the  Episcopal  cleigy  must  be  efiected  per/m4  et 
nefas^  and  that  the  precepts  of  Chr  istianityy  and  the  golden  rales 
and  principles  of  equity,  were  by  no  meaos  to  enter  into  their 
definition  of  **  righteous  proceedings.**  The  letter  alluded  to, 
which  is  dated  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  the  Tery 
assembly  that  was  to  tzy  the  bishops^  is  most  material  to  the 
merits  of  that  anomalous  court  of  justice ;  for  it  shows  that, 
although  these  prelates  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
asBembly,  and  eiccommunicated  for  declining  that  unconsti- 
tutional and  unscrupulous  jurisdiction,  it  was  secretly  prede- 
termined, by  those  who  ruled  the  moyement,  that  rather  than 
suffer  the  bishops  to  meet  their  accusers^  or  even  to  show 
themselves  in  public,  a  mob  should  be  secretly  oiganiied  for 
their  ^  terror  and  disgrace." 

**  Dear  Christian  brother,  and  courageous  Ph>te8tant.  Upon 
some  rumour  of  the  prelate  of  St  Andrews  coming  orer  the 
water,  finding  it  altogether  inconvenient  that  he,  or  any  of  his 
kind,  should  show  themselves  peacea%  in  public,  some  course 
was  taken  how  he  should  be  entertained  in  such  places  as  he 
should  come  unto.  We  are  now  informed  that  he  wiU  not 
come,  but  that  Brechin  is  in  Edinburgh,  or  thereabout.  It  is 
the  advice  of  your  friends  here,  that,  in  a  private  way,  some 
coune  may  be  taken  for  his  terror  and  disgrace,  if  he  ofier  to 
show  himself  publicly.  Think  upon  the  best  way,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  your  friends  there.  I  fear  that  their  public  appearance 
at  Glasgow  shall  be  prejudicial  to  our  cause.  We  are  going  to 
take  order  with  his  chief  supporten  here,  Glaidstanes,  Scrym- 
geour,  and  Haliburton.  So  wishing  you  both  protection  and 
direction  from  your  Master,*  I  continue  your  own,  whom  you 
know,  G.     26th  October  1638." 

These  instructions  are  addressed  to  Archibald  Johnston  of 
Wariston,  he  who  was  elected  clerk  and  procurator  for  the 

*  Meaning  the  Almighty  1  This  letter  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
obserration  of  those  historianB  who  will  not  credit  Bishop  Gnthry's 
aneodotes  of  the  secret  organiring  of  the  tamiilts. 
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Kiric  bj  that  same  aasembly ;  and  at  the  veiy  Ume  when 
these  means  were  taken  to  drive  the  bishops  into  hiding-holes^ 
the  pulpits  were  resounding  with  the  summons  against  them 
to  appear! 

Montrose  had  no  hand  in  this  peculiar  mode  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty ;  but  it  is  the  least  &your- 
able  circumstance  in  the  history  of  his  career^  that,  being  a 
member  of  an  assembly  to  which  this  secret  machinery  be- 
longedy  he  was,  more  or  less^  committed  to  all  their  ptiMtc  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  fimaticism, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  persecuting 
spirit  against  the  prelates^  or  to  have  sanctified  to  himself  the 
unchristian  feelings  with  which  they  were  pursued.  He  had 
adopted  the  opinion  that  bishops  should  be  excluded  from  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  original 
CoTenant  of  King  James  should  be  renewed  and  maintained  to 
that  country  for  ever.  But  he  took  no  part  in  the  forms  of 
process  or  rules  of  evidence  that  were  outraged  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  careless  (as  he  afterwards  declared)  about 
bishops  and  their  fiite ;  and  it  required  another  step  in  advaooe 
against  the  throne  to  rouse  bis  juster  feelings,  and  to  redeem 
him  from  the  fidse  position  of  his  ardent  youth. 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

Pnpuntttons  «r  the  Corenuiten  for  GwH  War— Alezftnder  LeiU»— 
Montroae'fe  Ezpeditioiifl  against  the  Loyalistfl  of  the  North—Brings 
Hnntlj  Captive  to  Edinburgh— Tranaactiona  there  dnring  Mon- 
trose's Abeence— Extracts  from  the  Lord  Adyocate's  Diary— The 
King  at  York  with  an  Army— Hamilton  aecretly  connaela  the  King 
to  adopt  extreme  Measures  against  Scotland— Lord  Napier's  Ac- 
count of  the  State  of  the  King's  Information  relative  to  Scotland— 
His  Desire  to  accommodate  Matters  with  his  Majesty— Lord  Adyo- 
cate's Note  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  on 
the  Subject— Hamilton  in  the  Forth  with  a  Fleet— His  extraordi- 
nary Policy  and  Conduct— Success  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  North-^ 
The  Lord  Advocate's  Vision  upon  the  Occasion— Covenanting  Army 
of  163&— Its  Characteristics— Montrose  returns  to  the  North  to 
queU  the  loyal  Barons— His  lenient  Conduct  towards  Aberdeen 
displeasing  to  the  Covenanting  Clergy— Montrose  defeats  Aboyne 
—King's  Cause  in  the  North  betrayed  by  Hamilton— Montrose 
forces  the  Passage  of  the  Dee,  but  declines  to  obey  his  Instructions 
from  the  Committee  of  Estates  to  bum  Aberdeen— Ketums  from 
the  North. 

Before  the  asBembly  of  1638,  and  ere  the  king  had  been  led 
by  Hamilton  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms, 
the  junto  at  Edinburgh, — who  suffered  neither  Montrose  nor 
Baillie  to  have  admittance  to  what  the  latter  calls  the  ^*  secret 
wheels  within  the  curtain,  where  the  like  of  me  wins  not," 
—had  been  secretly  preparing  for  civil  war,  by  collecting 
ammunition,  pikes  and  other  offensive  weapons,  and  enticing 
home,  from  mercenary  campaigns  on  the  continent,  numbers 
of  their  countrymen,  who  had  served  the  vety  best  apprentice- 
ship for  the  purposes  of  the  covenanting  leaders.  ^  Now," 
says  that  honest  and  most  amusmg  chronicler,   Spalding, 
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*^  about  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  there  came  oat  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  wars,  home  to  Scotland,  ane  gentleman  of  base 
birth,  bom  in  Balvany,  who  had  served  long  and  fortunately 
in  the  (xerman  wars,  and  called  to  his  name  Felt-maishall 
Leslie,  his  Excellence.     His  name,  indeed,  was  Alexander 
Leslie,  but  by  his  valour  and  good  luck  attained  to  this  title, 
his  ExeeUence^ — ^inferior  to  none  but  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
under  whom  he  served  amongst  all  his  cavallirie.     Weill, 
•—this  Felt^marshall  Leslie,  having  conquest,  frae  nought, 
honour  and  wealth  in  great  abundance,  resolved  to  come  home 
to  his  native  country  of  Scotland,  and  settle  beside  his  chie^ 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  as  he  did  indeed,  and  coft  fiiir  lands  in 
Fife.    But  this  earl,  foreseeing  the  troubles,  whereof  himself 
was  one  of  the  principal  beginners,  took  hold  of  this  Leslie, — 
who  was  both  wise  and  stout, — acquaints  him  with  this  plot, 
and  had  his  advice  for  furthering  thereof  to  his  power.    And 
first,  he  advises  cannon  to  be  cast  in  the  Potter-row,  by  one 
Captain  Hamilton ;  he  began  to  drill  the  earl's  men  in  Fife ; 
he  caused  send  to  Holland  for  ammunition,  powder  and  ball, 
muskets,  carbines,  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  cannon,  cartill,  and 
all  other  sort  of  necessary  arms,  fit  for  old  and  young  soldiers, 
in  great  abundance ;  he  caused  send  to  Grcrmany,  France,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  other  countries,  for  the  most  expert  and 
valiant  captains,  lieutenants,  and  under-officers,  who  came  in 
great  numbers,  in  hopes  of  bloody  wars,  thinking  (as  they  were 
all  Soots  soldiers  that  came)  to  make  up  their  fortunes  upon 
the  ruin  of  our  kingdom  (but  the  Lord  did  otherwise,  blessed 
be  his  holy  name)  ;  he  establishes  a  council  of  war,  consisting 
of  nobles,  colonels,  captains,  and  other  wise  and  expert  persona, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  of  January,  began  to  cast 
trenches  about  the  town  of  Leith." 

Thus  the  '*  canniness*'  of  Rothes  did  more  for  the  cause,  by 
taking  hold  of  Felt-marshall  Leslie,  than  could  possibly  have 
been  effected  by  any  other  means ;  for,  having  entered  into 
covenant  with  his  chief  against  his  sovereign,  the  veteran 
meroenaiy,  full  of  talent,  experience,  and  military  resources, 
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bent  his  whole  eneTgies  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  object^  and  the 
attainment  of  his  own  reward,  which  then  he  little  dreamed  was 
to  he  an  eaildom  from  the  king  himself.  As  yet  invested  with 
no  particular  command,  he  continually  sat  at  their  Tables,  the 
mainspring  of  their  military  movements^  and,  by  his  inde* 
&tigable  exertions,  not  only  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  (which  Hamilton  had  left  neariy  defenoe- 
lese),  and  the  other  strongholds  of  the  kingdom,  but  organized 
an  army  sufficiently  fonnidable  to  march  to  the  Borden  against 
the  royal  standard. 

At  this  crisb  Montrose  was  again  commissioned  to  crush 
the  efibrts  of  Hnntly  in  the  north  before  the  king's  forces 
reached  Scotland,  as  a  vigorous  diversion,  occasioned  by  the 
loyalists  in  that  quarter,  would  be  more  than  the  Covenanters 
could  successfully  cope  with  in  addition  to  invasion  by  land 
and  sea.  But  the  same  evil  genius  of  Charles,  who  infused 
the  materials  of  certain  failure  into  the  royal  expedition, 
took  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  efficiency  of  the  noble- 
man he  had  recommended  to  the  lieutenantcy  of  the  north. 
If  we  may  trust  the  record  of  a  contemporary  clergyman, 
James  Gordon,  minister  of  Rothiemay, — ^it  was  not  merely  by 
withholding  supplies  from  Huntly,  and  the  power  to  act  with 
vigour^  that  Hamilton  ensured  his  discomfiture ;  he  is  said 
actually  io  have  written  a  secret  letter  to  the  malecontents, 
which  he  contrived  to  convey  to  them  in  a  pistol,  and  '^  which 
private  advice  was  to  curb  their  northern  enemies,  or  to  expect 
no  quarter  from  the  king."*  The  same  writer  asserts  that 
this  information  was  the  ''main  reason"  of  the  activity  of 
Montrose,  at  this  time,  to  subdue  the  loyal  marquis  in  the 

*  This  anecdote  rests  on  the  contemporary  authority  of  James  Gor- 
don's MS.  I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere.  If  the  separate  and 
distinct  anecdotes  of  Hamilton's  doable  dealing,  narrated  by  Hamond 
L'Estrange  and  Bishop  Gnthry,  be  true,  there  is  the  less  difficulty  in 
believing  this  one  ;  if  they  are  not  tme,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many 
elaborate  fiibrications,  f^m  different  sources,  should  have  been  got  up 
ijgBiiist  this  nobleman,  whose  general  policy  and  its  result  do  not 
food  io  Mdargue  the  calumnies. 
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expedition  we  are  about  to  notice.  But,  even  without  this 
anecdote,  there  is  sofficient  to  account  for  the  earl's  present 
excitement,  in  the  approaching  invasion  firom  England,  and 
the  warlike  transactions  throughout  Scotland,  under  the  mili- 
tary agency  of  Alexander  Leslie. 

Early  in  the  year  Montrose  had  been  skirmishing  in  the 
north  with  Huntly ;  and  having  ascertained  the  weakness  of 
the  royal  lieutenant,  he  now  returned  to  the  attack,  followed 
by  the  cavalry  of  the  Meams,  Angus,  part  of  Perthshire,  and 
of  other  districts  to  the  north  of  the  river  Forth.  Levies  of 
foot  were  also  drawn  from  these  counties,  trained,  regimented, 
and  put  under  experienced  officers  (called  from  abroad  for  that 
purpose),  and  placed  at  the  command  of  the  same  nobleman, 
.  now  invested  with  the  title  of  general.  Moreover,  in  the 
quality  of  adjutant,  there  was  added  to  his  councils  no  less 
a  personage  than  Alexander  Leslie.  Huntly  was  well  aware 
of  this  gathering  storm ;  but  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  he 
could  obtain  from  Hamilton  were  instructions  to  gain  delays 
and  to  risk  no  blood. 

In  the  month  of  March  1639,  the  earl  arrived  at  his  ovm 
house  of  Old  Montrose  to  prepare  for  this  expedition,  accom- 
panied, among  others,  by  Aigyle  and  Lord  Couper.*    BeAe 

*  In  the  Napier  charter-chest  there  is  a  deed  which  bears  that, — 
**  We,  James  Erie  .of  Montrois,  Lord  Graeme  and  Mngdok,  for  the 
singnlar  and  special  love  and  favour  quhilk  we  haiff  and  bear  to  Lady 
Beatrix  Graeme,  onr  lawful  sister,  and  for  the  better  advancing  of  the 
said  Lady  Beatrix  to  ane  honourable  marea^,  according  to  her  rank 
and  dignity,'*~oblige8  himself  and  his  heirs  to  secure  to  the  said  Bea- 
trix the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  marks,  for  tocher.  This  condition, 
however,  is  added :  '^  Providing  always,  likeas  we  haiff  gevin  and 
grantit  thir  presents  upon  this  special  provision  and  condition,  and  no 
utherwyse,  that,  in  case  it  suld  happen  the  said  Lady  Beatrix,-4M 
God  forbid,— to  defyle  her  body,  or  join  herself  in  mareage  with  any 
person  without  our  special  advyse  and  consent,  then  and  in  these 
cases,  or  uther  of  them,  thir  presents  to  be  nuU."  This  deed  is  signed 
by  Montrose  himself,  **  at  Auld  Montrois,  the  27th  day  of  Merohe 
1639," — ^the  very  time  when  he  was  in  all  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  preparing  for  his  march  upon  Aberdeen.  It  had  probably  been  eon- 
signed  to  the  custody  of  Lord  Napier. 
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his  troops  were  collected,  there  came  to  him,  as  oommisBioners 
from  Hontlyy  Rohert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  and  Dr  William 
Gordon,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen ;  and  along 
with  these,  as  representatives  from  that  loyal  city,  Dr  William 
Johnston  professor  of  mathematics,  and  George  Morison  one 
of  the  town  conncU.  The  proposal  they  offered  was,  that 
Montrose  should  confine  his  military  operations  to  the  country 
south  of  the  Grampians,  which  divide  Aberdeenshire  from 
Angus  and  the  Meams,  until  it  should  be  known  what  pro- 
spects there  were  of  a  treaty  between  the  king  and  the  Cove- 
nanters. Hnntly  on  his  part  promised  to  keep  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  his  own  lieutenantcy,  and  to  take  no  measures 
against  the  insurgents  be-north  the  barrier  mountains.  To 
this  peaceful  overture,  which  was  much  pressed  upon  Montrose 
by  the  commissioners,  he  would  only  reply  that,  in  terms  of 
an  act  of  the  assembly  he  was  bound  to  visit  the  college  of 
Aberdeen,  but  that  he  and  his  followers  would  pay  for  what- 
ever they  took,  and  refrain  from  all  acts  of  violence.  The 
result  of  the  negotiation  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  James 
Gordon,  the  son  of  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  and  who  accom- 
panied his  father  in  these  missions. 

if**  How  soon  they  returned  from  Montrose  to  Aberdeen  and 
related  their  answer,  which  was  nothing  pleasing  to  many, 
Hnntly  b^;an  to  rendezvous  his  men,  and  against  the  18th  of 
March,  had  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  foot  and  horse 
well  armed  at  Inverury,  but  all  of  them  country  people,  and 
though  none  wanted  good  will,  yet  few  or  none  were  amongst 
them  who  had  skill  to  command,  or  had  ever  been  upon  any 
consideiable  service.  Huntly,  who  neither  had  orders  to  fight 
nor  great  confidence  in  the  skill  of  his  commanders,  resolves 
at  least  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  to  keep  his 
men  together  till  he  might  see  the  utmost  of  it.  To  which 
purpose  he  despatches  the  former   commissioners  towards 

The  object  of  her  illustrious  brother's  solicitude,  Lady  Beatrix, 
became  the  wife  of  David,  third  Lord  Maderty,  Montrose's  firiend 
and  follower. 
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Montroee,  from  the  rendezYous  at  Inverury,  onoe  more  to  try 
if  his  former  offer  of  ceesation  would  be  accepted,  or  at  least 
to  gain  time  till  he  might  have  new  advertisement  from  the 
king,  from  whom  he  hourly  expected  it,  either  to  engage  or 
retire ;  or  if  none  of  that  could  be  acceptable,  at  least  to  let 
him  know  what  the  Covenanters'  pretences  were,  and  what 
they  desired  of  him.    The  commissioners  took  little  rest  till 
they  came  where  the  Earl  of  Montrose  was.    They  found  him 
in  the  town  of  New  Montrose, — which  is  two  miles  eastward 
of  Montrose's  Castle,  Old  Montrose,  and  both  standing  upon 
the  river  of  Southesk, — ^with  Grcneral  Leslie  in  his  company, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  cavaliers  and  soldiers,  making 
his  rendezvous  for  his  expedition.    Thither  likewise  had  he 
caused  bring  two  pieces  of  brass  demi-cannon,  with  some  other 
lesser  pieces, — strange  ingredients  for  the  visitation  of  a  uni- 
versity,— as  supposing  he  should  be  driven  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  new  walls  of  Aberdeen,  before  he  should  get  entry. 
But  when  the  commissioners  began  again  to  ui^  their  former 
propositions  in  behalf  of  Huntly,  they  could  draw  nothing 
from  Montrose  but  Mr  and  general  answers,  which  either  sig- 
nified little,  or  were  flat  refusals,  or  were  slightings  of  all  their 
proposals.    They  told  the  commissioners,  by  way  of  derision, 
that  they  behoved  to  come  to  Aberdeen  to  proclaim  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  which  was  to  be  holden  that  year  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  some  such  neglectful  undervaluing  answers,  and 
that  they  behoved  to  proclaim  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow  1638. 
Nor  did  the  commissioners  insist  much,  for  at  their  return 
they  saw  Montrose's  motion  towards  the  north  not  like  to  be 
retarded  by  what  they  had  to  say,  being  that  he  had  taken  so 
little  notice  of  their  last  coming  as  that  he  did  not  pause  nor 
delay  his  rendezvous  one  hour,  nor  his  march  any  while,  upon 
that  account. 

**  At  this  time  likewise,  the  Covenanters  began  to  wear  and 
take  for  their  colours  blew  ribbons,  which  they  cairied  about 
them  scarf-wise,  or  as  some  orders  of  knighthood  wear  their 
ribbons.     This  was  Montrosa^s  whimsies.     To  these  ribbons 
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OTdinarily  the  cavalry  did  append  their  spanners  for  their  fire- 
1<K^  and  the  foot  had  them  stuck  up  in  bashes  in  their  bine 
capsy  which  device  seemed  so  plansible,  that  when  the  army 
marched  towards  the  border  some  short  time  afterwards, 
many  of  the  gentry  threw  away  their  hats,  and  wonld  cany 
nothing  bat  bonnets,  and  bashes  of  blew  ribbons  or  pannashes 
therein,  in  contempt  of  the  Englishers,  who  disdainfdlly  called 
them  blew  caps  and  jockeys.* 

^  The  commissioners  at  their  retam  had  news  that  Hantly 
was  disbanded,  and  had  retired  himself  to  Strabogie.  Whether 
it  were  that  he  had  changed  his  resolation  after  he  sent  away 
the  commiasionen  towards  Montrose,  or  that  before  their 
retam,  which  was  bat  two  nights,  he  had  some  advertise- 
ment  from  the  king  so  to  do,  I  cannot,  nor  ever  could  after- 
ward, certainly  learn.  The  last  I  dare  not  confidently  affirm, 
being  that  about  that  very  time  and  day  which  was  his  ren- 
dezvous at  Inverury,  March  18th,  the  king's  household  entered 
their  journey  towards  York,  and  the  king  himself  took  not 
journey  towards  York  till  March  27th,  which  was  after 
Huntly's  disbanding  some  days." 

The  retreat  of  the  king's  lieutenant  enabled  the  northern 
CoTcnanters,  under  the  Lord  Fraser  and  the  Master  of  Forbes, 
to  march  without  molestation  to  join  Montrose  at  Aberdeen, 
who  had  entered  that  city  *^  on  Palm  Sunday,  30th  March, 
with  a  wniy  vidiy  viei'*  Their  combined  forces,  eleven  thousand 
stroi^,  were  paraded  on  the  links ;  on  which  occasion,  besides 
his  distinguished  adjutant,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Earl 

♦  Spalding  thus  notices  **  Montrose's  whimsies  "  :— **  Few  or  none 

of  this  haill  [whole]  army  wanted  a  blue  ribbin  hnng  aboat  his  craig 

[neck J,  down  under  bis  left  arm,  which  they  cftUed  the  Omenanien^ 

ribbin.    But  the  Lord  Gordon,  and  some  other  of  the  marquis's  bairns 

and  fkmily,  when  he  was  dwelling  in  the  toun,  had  a  ribbin  of  a  red 

fkah  eok)ur,  which  they  wore  in  their  hats,  calling  it  the  royai  ribbin^ 

as  a  siign  of  their  love  and  loyalty  to  the  king ;  in  despigfat  and  deri> 

sion  whereof  this  blue  ribbin  was  worn  and  called  the  Covenaniert^ 

ribbhij  by  the  haill  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  would  not  hear  of  the 

royal  ribbiny — such  was  their  pride  and  malice." 
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Marischal,  the  Earl  of  Ringhorn,  Lords  ElchOy  Erekiney  and 
his  own  hrother-in-lawy  Lord  Camegyy  whom  he  had  endea- 
voured to  unseat  in  the  assembly. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  in  Aberdeen,  where  they  met 
with  no  resistance,  and  which  they  completely  disarmed,  Mon- 
trose and  Leslie  marched  to  Inreruiy  to  encounter  Huntly, 
leaving  behind  them  the  Earl  of  Kinghom  as  governor  of 
the  town.  *•  They  did  lie  down  at  Inveruiy  with  open 
leaguer,  having  drawn  along  with  them  some  short  field-pieces 
of  three  feet  long,  or  thereby,  which,  for  all  that,  were  of  an 
indifierent  wideness,  and  did  shoot  an  indifierent  great  ball. 
These  pieces,— commonly  nick-named  Dear  Sandi^t  Stoupt^ 
as  being  the  invention,  or  so  thought,  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Hamilton,  master  of  their  artilleiy,  who  himself  was  nick- 
named Dear  Sandie, — ^were  the  ordinary  field-pieces  that  after- 
wards, for  some  time,  were  made  use  of  by  the  Covenanters."* 
Huntly  in  the  mean  time  had  retired  to  the  Bog  of  Gicht ; 
and,  anxious  to  relieve  the  north  from  the  oppressive  visitation 
of  the  covenanting  army,  he  wrote  to  Gordon  of  Stndoch  once 
more  to  become  a  mediator  betwixt  them.  This  gentleman 
immediately  proceeded  to  Montrose's  quarters  at  Kintore, 
where  he  found  the  earl  disposed  to  enter  into  treaty ;  and  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  he  and  Huntly,  each  accompanied  by 
eleven  of  their  friends,  should  meet  a  few  days  afterwards,  at 
Lowess,  a  village  about  nine  miles  south  of  Strathbogie,  and 
five  miles  north  of  the  Covenanters'  camp.  The  respective 
parties  met  at  the  appointed  place  (Loids  Oliphant  and  Aboyne 
being  with  Huntly,  Lords  Elcho  and  Couper  with  Montrose), 
armed  only  with  walking-swoids,  and  such  was  the  mutual 
jealousy  or  formality  of  the  meeting,  that  a  gentleman  from 
either  party  was  appointed  to  search  the  other,  for  fear  of  hid- 
den weapons.  The  two  chiefs  respectfully  saluted  each  other, 
and  after  interchanging  some  expressions  of  courtesy,  stepped 
aside  and  held  together  a  long  private  conversation,  to  which 

*  James  Gordon's  MS. 
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tile  rest  were  meiely  spectators.  Hnntly's  friends  were  some- 
what ofiended  at  the  privacy  of  this  conference,  and  James 
Gordon  adds^  that  he  never  conld  learn  what  were  the  parti* 
cohm  of  the  personal  dialogue  between  the  leaders,  which 
did  not  transpire.  The  immediate  effect,  however,  was  an 
agreement  quite  nnlooked  for.  After  a  few  hours  occupied  in 
this  manner,  the  marquis  mounted  his  horse,  and,  without 
reason  assigned,  rode  forward  with  Montrose  and  his  friends 
to  the  leaguer  at  Inverury,  where  he  and  his  astonished  com- 
panions^ among  whom  was  Stialoch,  were  entertained  with 
great  respect  and  forbearance.  The  result  was,  that  Huntly 
signed  a  paper,  the  precise  terms  of  which  are  not  knovm,  hut 
which  seems  to  have  been  some  qualified  version  of  one  or  other 
of  the  CoYenantfl^  amounting  to  no  more  than  a  declaration  in 
fiiTOor  of  the  national  religion  and  liberties. 

Montrose,  being  no  party  to  the  covert  designs  of  Rothes 
and  Argyle,  was  but  a  blundering  performer.  Left,  upon  this 
particular  occasion,  to  his  own  devices  for  furthering  the  cause, 
he  was  not  only  willing  to  accept  of  very  equivocal  converts, 
bnty  totally  forgetting  the  importance  of  the  Magna  Charta  of 
his  party,  now  attempted  to  make  Covenanters  of  papistSy  by 
the  ingenious  derice  of  waiving  the  Covenant  itself, — as  the 
play  of  Hamlet  was  modified  by  the  itinerant  manager.  The 
anecdote  is  not  noticed  in  any  account  of  Montrose  that  I  have 
seen,  except  in  the  manuscript  of  James  Gordon,  who  thus 
narrates  it:^ 

**  Huntly  (besides  consenting  to  oblige  himself  to  maintain 
the  king's  authority,  together  with  the  liberties  both  of  church 
and  state,  of  religion  and  laws)  likewise  purchased  some  assur- 
ance to  his  friends  and  followers.  They  were  of  several  pre- 
dicaments. Some  of  them  were  landed  gentlemen  of  his  name, 
or  his  associates,  but  not  his  vas8als,~-other8  were  his  own  fol- 
lowers and  tenants,  and  amongst  these,  some  were  protestants 
and  others  papists.  Assurance  was  given  for  all  of  them  in 
tibe  general  that  they  should  not  be  harmed,  nor  any  thing 
that  belonged  to  them,  they  carrying  themselves  peaceably. 
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and  such  of  them  as  would  subscribe  the  Covenant^  as  they 
were  mvited  to  it^  so  they  were  content  to  let  tiiem  advise 
upon  it,  and  not  to  be  hasty  with  them ;  and  Huntly  was  con- 
tent to  restrain  none  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of 
Covenant.  The  difficulty  only  remained  for  <ticft  m  were 
papUUy  and  so  not  like  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  how  they 
should  be  secured ;  as  also  what  assurance  might  be  expected 
from  them.  To  this  purpose,  there  was  a  midds  fiJlen  upon 
with  all  such,  that  they  should  be  taken  under  protection,  they 
subscribing  a  declaration  of  their  willingness  to  concur  with 
the  Covenanters  in  maintaining  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  the  papists  might  be  encouraged  into  the 
subsigning  of  such  an  obligation  and  bond,  there  was  a  dech^ 
ration  emitted  by  Montrose  to  that  purpose,  signed  by  such 
noblemen  as  were  present  with  him  at  that  time  at  Inverury, 
and  by  Huntly  amongst  the  rest.  The  principal  copy  qf  that 
declaration  having  fallen  into  my  hande  some  ehort  time  there- 
ofter,  and  being  as  yet  by  me,  I  have  set  it  down  word  for 
word,  it  being  but  very  short,  and  it  is  as  follows : — '  For  as 
meikle  as  those  who  by  profession  are  of  a  contraiy  religion, 
and  therefore  cannot  condescend  to  the  subscribing  qf  the  Gooe- 
naf^y  yet  are  willing  to  concur  with  us  in  the  common  course 
of  maintaining  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  these  are 
therefore  requiring  that  none  of  those  who,  being  papists  by 
profession,  and  willing  to  subscribe  the  bond  of  maintenance 
of  the  laws  and  liberties  foresaid,  shall  be  in  any  ways  mo* 
lested  in  their  goods  or  means,  nor  sustain  any  prejudice  more 
than  those  who  have  subscribed  the  Covenant.'  (Signed) 
^  HuNTLT,  Montrose,  Kinohorn,  Erskine,  Couper."'* 

When  Huntly  arrived  with  Montrose  at  the  encampment  of 
Inverury,  he  there  perceived  many  of  his  own  private  and 

*  This  proves  that  Montrose  had  no  bigoted  or  fanatical  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  Covenant  itself,  and  is  consistent  with  the  fact,  that 
when  he  considered  the  liberties  of  the  country  no  longer  in  danger 
Crom  the  king  or  his  advisers,  he  reAised  to  foUow  any  farther  the 
covenanting  movement. 
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penonal  cgrwmiiw  among  the  Forbeses  and  Frasen^  and  imme- 
diotely  became  sensible  that  every  attempt  would  be  made  on 
their  part  to  induce  the  earl  to  regard  him  more  unfavonr- 
ably  than  he  had  hitherto  done^  and  perhaps  to  detain  him 
prisoner.  Too  proud  to  enter  into  conversation  himself  on 
the  subject,  he  commissioned  his  Mend  Straloch  to  tell  our 
hero  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  prejudiced  counsels  he 
would  receive  firom  these  individuab  against  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant. Grordon  accordingly  watched  his  opportunity,  and, 
findii^  the  earl  alone  in  his  tent,  discharged  himself  of 
his  confidential  mission,  and  told  him,  that  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  take  Huntly  south  with  them,  as  a  prisoner, 
the  oonntzy  would  not  so  quietly  submit  to  the  outrage 
as  his  oiemies  imagined.  Montrose  observed,  that  very  pro- 
bably these  people  bore  the  marquis  no  good  will,  and  that. 
Indeed,  he  knew  as  much  from  themselves;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  willing  to  do  for  him  all  the  good  offices  he 
oould,  and  would  fiiil  in  no  promise  to  him ;  ^  only,"  he 
added,  ^  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  business  here  is  all  trans- 
acted hjf  vote  and  a  oommtYfee,  nor  can  I  get  any  thing  done 
of  myseH"  ^  You  have  done  so  much  by  yourself  already,** 
rejoined  the  other,  **  why  not  the  whole !  If  you  be  so  in- 
clined, of  which  I  make  no  doubt,  then,  being  General  here, 
and  the  principal  person  upon  this  expedition,  when  you  stand 
to  your  point,  Huntly's  enemies  must  yield."  To  which  Mon- 
trose, replied,  **  I  shall  do  my  utmost  for  Huntly's  satiB&c- 
tion," — and  with  this  answer,  says  James  Gordon,  who  narrates 
the  above,  his  fiither  was  dismissed ;  nor,  he  adds,  did  the 
eail  ^  &Q  of  the  performance  of  his  promise  ;  lor  that  night, 
after  Huntly  had  subscribed  the  paper  agreed  upon,  Montrose 
was  content  that  he  should  return  peaceably  to  his  own  house, 
which  he  did  accordingly,  not  without  the  great  miscontent  of 
those  who  would  have  had  him  detained."*     Having  thus 

*  I  have  adopted  this  ciroumstantial  acooiint  by  Jamee  Gordon, 
whoee  father  was  one  of  the  party.    Spalding  says,  that  the  meeting 
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disposed  of  tlie  royal  lieatenant^  he  broke  up  his  camp  at 
Inveniry,  and  marched  back  to  Aberdeen. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  covenanting  army  was  joined  by 
the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Seaforth,  the  Master  of  Lovat,  and 
others  (with  about  300  horse,  well  armed),  who  came  to  offer 
their  assistance  in  the  field  or  in  council.  Accordingly,  about 
this  time,  a  committee  was  held,  which  sat  some  days,  by 
whom  the  state  of  the  north,  and  the  position  in  which 
Huntly  had  just  been  placed,  were  eagerly  discussed.  It 
appears  that  his  enemies  were  not  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Montrose  ;  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  latter  to  Straloch,  that  he  had  no  control  orer  the 
coimcils  of  his  officers,  and  was  overborne  in  committee,  now 
became  verified.  The  marquis  was  again  requested  to  meet 
the  Covenanters;  a  motion  to  which  he  acceded,  upon  re- 
ceiving assurance  firom  their  general  and  the  other  leaders  that 
he  would  not  be  detamed  prisoner.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived, 
however,  than  the  Forbeses  and  Frasers,  and  more  especially 
Crichton  of  Frendraught  (his  sworn  foe),  began  to  urge  his 
detention  in  the  most  vehement  manner,  and  the  result  was 
very  discreditable  to  the  party  that  effected  it.  Various  ob- 
ligations and  new  terms  were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
Huntly,  who  indignantly  demanded  that  the  bond  of  main- 
tenance he  had  signed  at  Invermy  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  restored  to  him.  The  paper  being  immediately  delivered 
to  him,  he  asked,  "  Whether  will  ye  take  me  south  with  you 
as  a  captive,  or  shall  I  go  volimtarily !"  The  commander- 
in-chief  promptly  answered,  "  Make  your  choice."  "  Then,** 
said  the  other,  **  I  will  not  go  as  a  captive,  but  as  a  volunteer." 
Upon  this  afiair,  James  Gordon  thus  comments  :  **  Whether 
Montrose  was  content  to  be  overborne  by  votes,  that  so  it  might 


at  Lowess  occupied  two  days,  the  4th  and  5th  of  April ;  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  Huntly  slept  at  Pitcaple,  and  Montrose  returned 
to  the  camp  ;  and  that,  after  parting  on  the  second  day,  Huntly  went 
not  near  the  camp,  but  straight  to  Strathbogie. 
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be  his  greater  glory  to  lead  Huntly  to  Edinboigh  as  a  trophy 
of  his  conquest,  or  if,  indeed,  Montrose  was  OTerpowered,  and 
constrained  to  yield  to  the  clamours  of  the  northern  Coye- 
nanters,  who  had  drawn  the  south  country  men  their  way,  it 
Is  uncertain;  but,  howeyer,  it  was  concluded  that  Huntly 
must  go  along  with  them  to  Edinburgh  under  a  guard,  though 
not  disarmed  as  a  prisoner,  which  was  accordingly  performed. 
So  Montrose  and  his  party,  within  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after 
iheir  coming,  marched  south  again,  establishing  a  committee 
of  the  Forbeses  and  Frasers,  and  their  associates,  to  guard 
the  country,  which  they  easily  undertook,  Huntly  being  now 
out  of  the  way.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  foot  for  foot  with 
Montrose,  accompanied  with  his  two  eldest  sons,  Geoige  Lord 
Gordon  and  James  Viscount  of  Aboyne,  who  yoluntarily 
went  along  with  their  father.  Lord  Ludovick  Grordon  being 
but  a  young  boy  at  school  in  Boig  (Gordon  Castle)  with  his 
grandmother ;  the  others,  Lords  Charles  and  Hany,  young 
children ;  the  last  of  the  two  in  France,  where  he  was  bom ;  so 
none  of  the  three  in  capacity  to  be  taken  notice  of.  True  it  is, 
that  for  that  time,  when  Huntly,  contrary  to  parole,  was  made 
prisoner  (for  I  can  give  it  no  better  name),  few  or  none  of  the 
CoYenanters  resented  that  dealing,  but  rather  allowed  it ;  yet 
it  did  avail  them  nothing  who  were  the  main  abettors  thereof, 
being  e3cposed  to  greater  affronts  by  his  followers,  immediately 
thereafter,  than  if  he  had  staid  at  home,  who  would  have 
undoubtedly,  according  to  assurance  given,  have  kept  in  his 
followers.  And  for  Montrose's  going  along  with  that  action, 
it  is  most  certain,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  for  I  write 
tlus  knowingly,  that  it  bred  such  a  distaste  in  Himtly  against 
Montrose^  that  afterwards,  when  Montrose  fell  off  to  the  king 
and  forsook  the  Covenanters,  and  was  glad  to  get  the  assist- 
ance of  Huntly  and  his  followers,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
could  never  be  gained  to  join  cordially  with  him,  nor  to 
swallow  that  indignity,  which  bred  jars  betwixt  them  in  the 
canying'  on  of  the  war ;  and  that  which  was  pleasing  to  the 
one  was  seldom  pleasing  to  the  other;  whence  it  came  to 
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pass,  that  sach  as  were  equally  enemies  to  both  (who  knew  it 
well  enough)  were  secured,  and  in  end  prevailed  so  fiir  aa  to 
ruinate  and  destroy  both  of  them,  and  the  king  by  a  conae- 
quent." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  matter,  somewhat  un£AYOurable  to 
Montrose,  as  recorded  by  a  friend  and  follower  of  Huntly.  Men- 
teith,  whose  history  of  the  troubles  was  written  in  French,  and 
printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1661,  states  positively,  that  wh^i. 
the  marquis  made  his  i^pearance,  under  promise  of  safety, 
at  Aberdeen,  *^  immediately  they  commenced  to  solicit  Mon- 
trose not  to  sufier  him  to  remain  in  his  own  country,  what- 
ever promise  he  had  made  him  to  the  contrary ;  and  although 
Montrose  opposed  them  to  his  utmost  (yoppofost  de  tout  wn 
pouvoir)y  to  prevent  their  breaking  the  parole  that  had  been 
given,  nevertheless,  his  single  authority  being  insufficient  to 
prevent  it,  Huntly  and  his  eldest  son  were  carried  prisoners 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  (in  the  month  of  April  1639),  from 
whence  they  were  not  liberated  till  the  peace  of  Berwick.*' 

It  was  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  of  the 
year  j  ust  specified,  that  Montrose  wbb  thus  occupied  in  the  north. 
For  the  sake  of  connexion,  we  may  glance  at  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Edinburgh  at  the  same  time,  and  in  doing  so  need  offer 
no  apology  for  quoting  largely  from  that  Tery  curious^  and 
hitherto  unknown  source  of  information,  the  Lord  Advocate's 
Diary. 

^29lh  January  1639,  TifMday.— This  day  in  council  hia 
majesty's  letter  was  read,  declaring  his  majesty's  purpose  to 
come  to  York,  about  Easter  next,  to  accommodate  aU  afiaira 
in  a  fair  way,  which  was  ever  his  majesty's  purpose,  and  to 
effect  that  has  made  his  majesty  approach  the  nearer.  And 
desires  the  council  to  advertise  his  majesty,  if  in  the  mean 
time  any  things  occur  concerning  his  migesty's  service,  an 
that  his  majesty  will  rely  much  on  their  judgment.  AlaOy 
his  majesty  dedares  that  his  m^esty  will  acquaint  them  with 
his  majesty's  further  proceedings  betwixt  and  that  time." 
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<*BaV*  ssiys  Gathiy,  ^the  noblemen  and  minigten  who 
had  the  leading  of  affaira,  piofeased  to  have  intelligence  that 
the  king  intended  nothing  but  to  cany  the  war  into  Scotland ; 
and  accordingly  they  convened  at  Edinboigh,  upon  the  20th 
of  February,  for  resolving  upon  a  defensive  war,  and  that  at 
this  meeting  a  paper,  setting  forth  reasons  for  the  lawfulness 
and  necessity  of  such  a  war,  and  prepared  by  the  Advocate, 
Balmeiino,  and  Henderson  the  minister,  was  read ;  upon  which, 
all  who  had  convened  with  one  voice  consented  to  the  raising 
of  an  army,  and  voted  Leslie  to  be  general  thereof.'* 

There  is  nothing  entered,  in  the  Advocate's  own  Diary  of 
the  month  of  February  1689,  relative  to  this  measure,  or 
indeed  to  any  public  business;  but,  on  Friday  the  1st  of 
Uarch,  he  records : 

^  This  day  the  council  sat,  and  a  letter  drawn  up,  to  be  sent 
to  his  majesty,  with  the  noblemen's  supplication,  complaining 
and  craving  justice  of  *  Stirling,  for  writing  of  a  letter 

to  Berwick,  to  Mr  Thomas  Sydser^  affirming  that  the  noble- 
men were  levying  money  and  men  to  invade  England." 

It  is  curious  to  find,  immediately  after  the  foregoing  record 
of  indignant  loyalty,  the  following  entries : 

^  2lsi  March  1639.  This  night,  between  four  and  six  at 
night,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  hratdiU  by  pittarda,  and  taken 
in  hj  the  nobility. 

^  2,24  March  1639.  This  day,  being  Friday,  the  session  sat, 
where  Sir  Robert  Spotiswood  president,  the  justice-clerk,  and 
treasurer-depute,  were  present.  But  at  night  the  president 
went  off  town. 

^  23d  Mar<h  1639.  This  day,  being  Saturday,  the  president 
went  off  town^  and  a  number  of  the  session  met,  and  were  re- 
quired by  the  nobiUty  to  subscribe  the  Covenant.  Item,  this 
day  a  number  of  the  Covenanters  went  to  take  in  Dalkeith^ 
and  took  it." 

The  reasons  that  induced  the  president  to  quit  his  post  at 

*  This  blank  is  in  the  Diary. 
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this  time  are  made  very  manifest  by  what  foUows  in  the 
Advocate's  Diary : — 

**  26th  March  1639,  Tuesday.  WapoMchaws.-^Thia  day 
the  waponschaws  of  Edinburgh,  wherein  there  were  of  mus- 
keteers 1500,  and  of  pikemen  1000,  by  [t.  e,  not  including] 
commanders.  Item  of  the  College  of  Justice,  of  musketeers 
270,  and  of  pikes  167,  by  commanders,  and  those  who  were 
with  the  four  lords  who  went  before,  viz.  Durie,  Innerteil, 
Craighall,  and  Scottistarvet,  and  a  number  of  the  auld  advocates 
and  writers ;  so  that  the  College  of  Justice  was  about  500. 

**  Item,  this  night  sure  word  came  that  Dumbartane  was 
taken  in  on  Sonday  24th  March,  by  a  stratageme." 

Charles  I., — ^''his  ears  so  straitly  beleaguered  that  truth 
could  not  come  near  them,"*  surrounded  by  traitorous  councils, 
showy  but  inefficient  troops,  and  disaffected  leaders,  Hamil- 
ton his  minister,  Holland  and  Arundell  his  generals, — arrived 
at  York  on  the  night  of  the  dOth  of  March.  The  secret  advice 
given  by  the  first  of  these  noblemen  was  to  crush  Scotland. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  gaining  the  good  graces  of 
his  native  land  for  his  covenanting  tendencies,  the  marquis 
thus  wrote  to  the  king, — ^'  It  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
people  have  somewhat  else  in  their  thoughts  than  religion, 
but  this  must  serve  for  a  cloak  to  rebellion,  wherein  for  a 
time  they  may  prevail ;  but  to  make  them  mUerabUj  and  bring 
them  again  to  a  dutiful  obedience,  I  am  confident  your  majesty 
will  not  find  it  a  work  of  long  time,  nor  of  great  difficulty,  as 
they  have  foolishly  fancied  to  themselves, — ^I  have  missed 
my  end  (he  adds)  in  not  being  able  to  make  your  majesty  so 
considerable  a  party  as  will  be  able  to  curb  the  insolence  of 
this  rebellious  nation  without  assistance  from  England,  and 
greater  chaige  to  your  majesty  than  this  miserable  country  is 
worth."  t 

*  Lord  Napier's  MS. 

+  Letter,  dated  27th  November  1638,  in  the  Hardwicke  Collection ; 
referred  to  before,  p.  52. 
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These  were  the  cotmsels  that  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  king. 
It  was  impossihle  for  the  monarch  to  do  otherwise  than  re- 
load in  a  tone  of  royal  indignation  against  his  unruly  and 
insatiable  snbjectSy  and  to  prepare  for  civil  war,  which  he 
oonld  no  longer  avoid.  Seeing  every  thing  through  a  fiftlse 
medium,  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  his  cause  in  Scotland,  and 
continually  distracted  by  contradictory  counsels^  it  was  impoa^ 
sible  for  him  to  avoid  that  occasional  inconsistency  of  con* 
duct,  and  uncertainty  of  purpose,  which  his  enemies  have  so 
▼iolently  strained  into  a  charge  of  habitual  duplicity.  Four 
years  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Napier,  in  classical  language, 
privately  recorded  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  surxonnded  by  selfish  advisers.*  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  real  dispositions  and  temper  of  the  sovereign,  whose 
fiither  he  had  long  served  at  court,  he  knew  that  his  present 
warlike  attitude  was  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  own  control,  and  by  ^  those  evil  spirits  who  walk  betwixt 
a  king  and  his  people."f  He  deeply  felt  that  ^^  those  counsels 
wherein  the  prince's  good  is  pretended,  the  private  ends  of 
these  bad  counsellors  only  intended,  hath  been  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  kings,  kingdoms,  and  states."  j;  His 
knowledge  of  Charles,  even  from  his  boyhood,  and  various 
personal  communications  with  him  on  the  subject  of  redressing 
wrong,  enabled  him  to  judge,  that  if,  in  moments  of  provoca- 
tion, he  breathed  fire  and  sword  against  his  rebellious  subjects, 
his  spirit  was  as  placable  as  it  was  royal,  and  that  his  present 
menace  would  be  satisfied  by  the  return  of  Scotland  to  loyal 
deportment,  without  the  sacrifice  either  of  her  religion  or 
libertiea. 

Accordingly,  while  Montrose  was  yet  in  the  north,  his  ma- 
jesty's warlike  progress  towards  the  border  occasioned  some 
important  deliberations  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  Lord  Napier 
appeals  to  have  been  anxious  to  accommodate  matters  in  a 
eoDservative  spirit^  opposed,  and  of  course  defeated,  by  the 

*  See  p.  19.  t  Lord  Napier's  MS.  t  Ibid. 
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leaders  of  the  reyolutionary  moyement,  in  the  front  of  which 
was  still  the  Earl  of  Rothes.  The  adrocate  has  preserved  86me 
notes  of  these  proceedmgs  which  are  not  recorded  elsewhere, — 

''  30th  March  1639,  Saturday.  This  night  his  majesty 
came  .to  York. 

^  2d  April  1639.  This  day,  heing  Tuesday  ahont  six  at  night, 
the  Lord  Napier,  Lord  Treasurer-depute,  and  Lord  Innerpeffer* 
came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  they  had  met  with  my  Lord 
I>urie,t  and  that  they  heard  the  king's  majesty  ¥ra3  come  to 
Newcastle,  and  was  to  he  at  Berwick  on  the  morrow ;  and 
that  it  was  fit  that  the  council  with  the  session  should  meet 
together,  and  resolye  all  to  go  toward  his  majesty,  and  press 
it  themselves  upon  his  majesty,  and  deprecate  Ids  wrath  from 
his  people.  And  accordingly  letters  were  written  to  the  coun- 
cil and  to  such  of  the  lords  of  session  as  were  absent." 

What  passed  at  that  night's  meeting  appears  to  liave  dis- 
turbed the  advocate's  mind,  for  the  next  entry  is  as  follows : — 

^  Wards  spcken  and  heard  on  Zd  April  1639  in  the  morning. 
Item,  as  I  a^irakened  on  Wednesday  in  the  morning  I  fell  in 
an  earnest  in-calling  of  the  Lord,  that  his  Majesty^  would  pity 
his  people,  and  vindicate  them  from  the  power  and  rage  of  their 
adversaries,  and  would  establish  the  glory  of  his  blessed  truth  in 
the  land.  And  while  I  was  praying,  these  words  were  spoken, 
but  whether  by  me  or  some  other  I  dare  not  say,  but  the  words 
were, — */  will  preserve  and  save  my  people*  Whereupon  I 
awakened  out  of  my  drowsiness  :  for  I  was  not  sleeping,  but 
as  it  were  oppressed  with  grief  and  tears,  till  these  words  were 
spoken,  and  certainly  heard  by  me.  Blessed  be  God  who  has  a 
care  of  his  own.  And  I  asked  my  wife  if  she  heard  any  speak- 
ing !    Who  said,  not ;  and  I  told  her  what  I  heard." 


*  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Innerpeffer,  a  lord  of  session. 

+  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie,  afterwards  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  of  whom  the  extraordinary  tradition,  that  he  was  kidnap- 
ped, to  preyent  his  judgment  of  a  particular  suit,  is  recorded  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy. 

X  Meaning  tho  Almighty. 
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Upon  Satoiday  the  6tli  of  April,  in  eoi]8eq[aeiice  of  the 
zeqniattioa  of  Lord  Napier  and  his  loyal  firiends,  seyen  of 
the  priyy-coancil  and  nine  of  the  lords  of  aeaaion  met  in  the 
aessioD-hoiise  ^  to  adTise,"  says  the  advocate,  ^  for  sending 
some  of  their  number  to  his  majesty  to  deprecate  his  wroth 
against  the  conntiy."  Upon  the  10th  of  April  another  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  same  porpose,  when  they  ^  resolved  all 
to  go  and  cast  themselves  at  his  majesty's  royal  feet ;  and  pre* 
mittib  the  TreasaierHiepute  to  try  his  majesty's  acceptance." 
Aooordmg^y,  upon  the  following  day  an  act  to  this  effect  was 
drawn  np,  and  sabecribed  by  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Perth,  Wigton, 
Galloway,  Landerdail,  Southesk,  Lords  Elphinston  and  Napier, 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  Treasurer-depute,  all  members  of  the 
privy-eonncil ;  and  Lmerteil,*  Innerpefier,  Balcombie,t  Fo- 
theiance,!  Cianstonriddell,  §  Craighall,||  Scotstarvet,1[  and 
Eastbank,**  lords  of  session.  Meanwhile,  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  Wigtim  and  Napier  of  the  council,  and  Dune  and 
Craighall  of  the  session,  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  noble- 
men of  the  Tables,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  tiiis  resolution. 
The  result  is  thus  noted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope  : — 

**  12th  April  1639,  Friday.  This  day,  about  six  at  night, 
met  in  my  Lord  Durie's  house,  Earl  of  Argyle,  Earl  of  Mar, 
Earl  of  Perth,  Earl  of  Wigton,  Lord  Napier,  the  Advocate,  the 
Treasurer-depute,  of  Council ;  and  Lord  Durio,  Lord  Inner- 
pefier.  Lord  Fotheiance,  Lord  Cranstonriddell,  Lord  Craighall, 
Lord  Eastbank,  of  Session.  And  to  them  came  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Loudon,  Laird  Caprington,  Greorge 
Bruce,  John  Smyth,  and  Mr  William  Cunningham.    Where 

*  Sir  George  Erskine  of  InnerteiL 

t  ^  James  Learmonth  of  Balcombie,— ibis  judge  died  cniddenl7,in 
Ms  seat  on  the  bench,  in  1657. 

X  Sir  George  Halibnrton  of  Fotherance. 

§  Sir  James  M'Gill  of  Cranstonriddell,  afterwards  Tiseoimt  Oxford. 

I  Sir  John  Hope  of  Craighall,  the  advocate^B  eldest  son. 

IT  Sir  John  Scot  of  Sootsturet,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"  Staggering  State  of  Scots  Statesmen." 

**  Sir  Patrick  Nisbet  of  Eastbank. 
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the  Lords  [of  Counca  and  Session]  acquainted  the  nobility  [of 
the  Tables]  that  they  had  directed  the  Earl  of  Wigion  and  the 
Lord  Napier  of  the  council,  and  my  Lords  Durie  and  Cnughall 
for  the  session,  to  notify  them  their  resolution  ;  and  that  they 
[of  the  Tables]  had  promised  to  come  and  declare  their  opi- 
nions of  it. 

"  And  then  the  Earl  of  Rothes  first,  and  thereafter  the 
Lord  Loudon,  show  that  they  had  considered  of  it,  and  thought 
it  no  ways  expedient,  except  they  were  resolved  and  satisfied 
of  some  doubts ;  and  proposed  first,  that  they  must  be  sure  that 
they  who  went  up  thould  be  all  of  one  mind;  which  they  have 
reason  to  doubt,  since  both  council  and  session  had  given  forth 
their  contrary  determinations, — ^in  subscribing  the  Covenant 
according  to  his  majesty's  declaration,  and  in  refusing  to  give 
horning  upon  excommunicated  persons.* 

"  I  answered,  that  the  difference  of  judgment  was  not  the 
point  now ;  but,  seeing  upon  it  was  reason,  the  apparent  and 
instant  peril  of  kirk  and  kingdom  by  two  armies  coming  to 
the  fields,  how  any  happy  middis  [middle  course]  may  be  found 
to  prevene  the  same  (and  extremities  would  not  be  joined  Hne 
tnedio)y  this  is  thought  fit,  and  the  reason  thereof  urgent;  that 
his  majesty  is  bound  in  justice  to  try  the  fault  before  he  pun- 
ish or  execute  by  a  bloody  war,  which  will  afiect  his  majesty 
here  much ;  and,  for  their  impediments^  they  have  no  place 
here  ;  for  by  them  all  mediation  is  excluded,  seeing  the  Cfove- 
•  nantere  will  not  be  admitted  by  his  majesty  to  mediate,  and 
the  others  refused  by  them.t 

*  This  affords  additional  evidence  of  the  determination  of  Rothes 
and  London  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the  movement,  and  the 
most  violent  measures  of  the  church  faction. 

t  That  is  to  say,  that  such  as  were  not  of  the  violent  party  were  re- 
jected as  mediators  by  Rothes  and  Loudon.  At  first  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session  were  not  required  to  sign  the  Kirk  Covenant ; 
but  afterwards  some  of  them  were  induced  or  compelled  to  do  so. 
Lord  Napier,  though  avowedly  opposed  to  prelatic  government,  and 
the  policy  of  Laud  towards  Scotland,  never  signed  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nant.  Hie  advocate's  speech  upon  this  occasion  is  not  very  lucidly 
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**  It  was  aiuiweredy  that  all  mediationa  were  [already]  used 
bj  sappUcatioiis,  and  nothing  rested  ;*  and  that  their  aasent  to 
thk  act  would  prejudge  the  cause.  I  answered,  that  there  was 
no  csonaent  craTed  of  them ;  but  that  the  council  would  not  omit 
that  re^>ect  to  them  to  acquaint  them  therewith,  lest  they 
should  make  stop ;  and  they  had  gotten  an  aoBwer  gracimts  and 
honourable  f  to  all  their  preceding  supplications  ;  and  nothing 
now  rested  but  the  matter  of  the  assembly,  wherein  it  was  to 
be  supplicated  from  his  majesty,  first  to  try  i^  by  the  laws  of 
ibe  kingdom,  his  miyesty,  after  indicHony  might  diecharge  the 
•saemUy  under  pain  of  treason.^: 

^  Thereafter  the  Lord  Innerpeffer  answered,  that  the  session 
had  done  nothing  contrary  to  them  [Rothes  and  Loudon], 
for  they  had  subscribed  the  [King's]  CoTcnant  as  it  was 
printed ;  and  as  to  the  lord  marquis  his  declaration,  the  same 
was  emitted  after  their  subscription ;  and  when  his  grace  q^e 
it>  they  said  it  was  in  these  terms,  that  the  ordinance  of  council 
did  neither  allow  nor  disallow  of  Episcopacy.  Item,  as  to  their 
other  uniformity,  if  they  went  up,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
none  diould  speak  but  that  which,  with  uniform  consent,  should 
be  agreed  upon  by  all.  And  as  to  their  particular  opinions,  if 
his  majesty  did  ask  them,  he  declared  for  himself  that  he  would 
affinn  that  the  only  fittest  way  to  settle  all  things  was  to  hold 
a  parliament. 

^  The  Lord  Fotherance  said  the  same,  but  with  this  scruple, 
that  a  parliament  could  not  be  holden  wanting  the  third  estate, 

noted  in  Ms  Diary,  bat  clearly  imports  that  he  approved  of  the 
^  happy  middis"  proposed  by  Napier,  and  others  who  were  not  of  the 
revohitioDary  party  of  Rothes  and  Loudon. 

*  t.  0.  remained  to  be  done  in  that  way. 

i-  This  is  aa  important  admission  on  the  part  of  the  puritanical  Lord 
Advocate. 

X  Alluding  to  the  assembly  1638,  which  had  proceeded  to  depose 
the  biahops  in  their  absence,  and  after  the  royal  commissioner  had 
dissolved  the  assembly  in  ike  name  of  the  king.  The  advocate's 
epeeeh  was  probably  not  more  ladd  than  he  has  noted  it  in  Ids  Diary, 
for  he  was  in  a  fUse  position,  and  felt  himself  to  be  so. 
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which  18  establiahed  by  the  act  of  parliament  1594  to  be  bishops. 
And  as  to  the  letters  of  homing  against  persons  excommuni- 
catedy  the  act  1612  declares,  that  none  can  be  excommunicated 
but  by  consent  of  the  bishops. 

^The  Lords  Cranstonriddell  and  Eastbank  all  said  the 
like  ;  and  for  my  Lord  Durie  and  my  son  [Craighall],  they 
were  not  doubtit.* 

^  My  Lord  Fotherance  craved  me  to  clear  to  him  the  point 
of  the  third  estate  of  parliament,  and  the  act  1597  whereupon 
it  depended ;  which  I  shunned,  because  we  had  no  time  ;  but 
I  said,  that,  quoad  jurisdiction  in  Ecckiiay  it  was  suspensive  till 
it  were  condescended  on  with  the  kirk ;  and  if  all  the  bishops 
were  dead,  the  third  estate  would  [be !]  in  other  prelates,  as 
abbots  and  priors." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  violent  party  received  additional 
encouragement  from  the  intelligence  of  Montrose's  success  in 
the  northern  counties ;  for  under  that  date  the  advocate  notee^ 
that  ^  certain  word  came  from  the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  General 
Leslie,  who  went  to  the  north,  that  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
was  come  tn,  and  subscribed  the  Covenant,  and  gave  his  eldest 
son  as  pledge  for  his  constancy."  The  terms  of  this  despatch 
tend  to  corroborate  the  statement,  that  the  earl  had  then  no 
idea  of  seizing  the  person  of  Huntly,  or  of  leading- him  captive 
to  Edinburgh, — an  act  which  had  been  subsequently  effected 
by  the  party  who  controlled  his  less  tyrannical  policy. 

After  the  return  of  Montrose  and  Leslie,  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations of  the  Covenanters  went  on  vigorously.  The  latter 
had  been  named  to  the  chief  command  before  he  went  north ; 
nor  can  any  authority  be  found  for  the  subsequent  assertion  of 
Baillie,  that  the  former  became  loyal  ft^m  displeasure  at  not 
having  been  preferred.  On  the  contrary,  he  co-operated  with 
the  veteran  in  the  expedition  against  Aberdeen  ;  he  accepted 


*  This  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
1€86  were  illegal. 
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the  charge  of  a  regiment  of  hoise  and  another  of  foot  u 
the  army  now  organizing  ;  and  we  shall  find  him  immediately 
harrying  hack,  at  the  requisition  of  the  covenanting  goyem- 
ment,  to  the  north,  where  a  sncceasful  movement  of  the 
loyal  harons  again  demanded  his  presence.  Upon  the  23d 
of  May,  the  Treasurer-depnte  (as  Sir  Thomas  notes)  ^came 
from  Duiham,  where  his  majesty  was,  to  Edinburgh,  with 
a  proclamation,  offering  a  general  pardon,  and  declaring  all 
that  did  not  accept  it  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and  all  their 
lands  to  be  forfeited."  But  neither  concession  nor  menace 
could  now  arrest  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  which  depended 
entirely  upon  the  will  of  Rothes  and  Aigyle ;  and  the  re- 
newed attempt  of  the  northern  loyalists  to  co-operate  with 
the  king  and  to  revenge  Huntly,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
movement  in  f^dinburgh.  Moreover,  Hamilton  was  now  in 
the  Firth,*  where,  having  brought  his  country  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement  and  irritation,  his  sovereign  into  the  most 
critical  position,  and  having  suffered  Huntly  at  that  very  crisb 
to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Covenanters,  he  remained,  as  it 
were,  doubtful  which  side  to  espouse.t  The  transient  success 
of  the  northern  barons  under  the  command  of  Ogilvy  of  Banff 
and  Gordon  of  Haddo  (which  has  entered  history  by  the  name 
of  the  Troi  of  Turreff\  is  thus  noticed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope  :— 
**  17th  May  1689.  This  day  report  of  the  conflict  in  the 
north  beside  Innerury,  where  Banff,  Donald  Farquharson,  and 

•  The  Lord  Advocate  thus  notices  the  arrival  of  the  fleet :— "  2d 
May  1639,  his  majesty's  ships  came  to  Inchkeith,  in  number  29,  and 
tend  in  their  commission  to  the  noblemen  ;  whereof  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  general." 

t  Baillie  declares,  that  he  and  a  few  others  thought  Hamilton  "  yet 
a  lover  of  his  country,— that  the  employment  was  thrust  upon  him,— 
that  he  had  accepted  it  with  a  resolution  to  manage  it  for  our  greatest 
advantage  that  loyalty  to  his  prince  would  permit  him."  But  Baillie 
was  not  aware  of  Hamilton's  recent  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
denoonees  them  as  hypocritical  rebels,  and  forswears  Scotland  as  a 
MtUerable  and  wortMeu  (mtnlry!  Baillie  adds,  ^  It  was  evident  he 
esehewed  all  occasion  of  beginning  the  war,  he  did  not  troable  a  man 
on  shore  with  a  shot." 
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otihen  of  the  name  of  GoTdon,  set  iip<»  the  Harter  of  Foihee 
and  his  companies^  being,  in  hone  and  Iboty  600  men,  and 
Banff  not  above  400,  with  some  field-pieeee,  and  put  the  oth» 
to  flighty  without  so  much  as  a  stroke  on  the  other  side ;  and 
the  Master  of  Forbes  hurt  or  taken,  and  two  or  three  killed.** 

The  Covenanters  supposed  that  this  was  the  signal  for  a 
simultaneous  movement,  on  the  part  of  Hamilton  by  sea,  and 
the  king  by  land.  On  the  18th  of  May,  thoi  day  after  the 
report  arrived,  an  act  was  signed  at  a  eonvention  of  the  nobi* 
lity  and  oommiasionerB  of  shires  and  burghs^  declaring  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  present  money  to  prevent  the  dia« 
banding  of  the  army,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  good  cause, 
and  affording  security  to  those  who  should  advance  the  same. 
Among  the  suhscriptions  of  the  peers  of  parliament  to  this  act 
appear  the  names  both  of  Montrose  and  Napier.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evidence  of  the  exciting  effect  of  the  news  from  the  north. 
His  majesty's  advocate  on  the  morning  after  awoke  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

**  18th  May,  Saturday,  1639.  This  day  in  the  morning,  I, 
lying  in  my  bed  hetwixt  five  and  six,  and,  upon  the  grief  of 
the  report  of  the  disaster  in  the  north,  pouring  forth  my  heart 
to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  saying  '  Lord  pity  thy  pure  kirk, 
for  there  is  no  help  in  man,'  I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me,  as  I 
did  hear  it  of  before  on  third  April  last,  ^  /  witt  pity  ii/ — ^for 
which  I  blessed  the  Lord,  and  believe  that  it  shall  be  aa  my 
Lord  has  now  twice  spoken  to  me."* 


*  The  advocate  and  his  family  were  now  handling  their  arms,  aa  if 
in  aDticipatlon  of  an  immediate  collision  with  his  majesty  : 

<*  12th  April  1639,  Friday.  Lent  to  my  son  Mr  James  my  sword 
and  twa  pistols. 

'^  22d  April  1639.  Petronell.  Given  to  my  son  Sir  Thomas  [Kerse] 
my  petronell  or  carabin,  indentit  of  rowat  work,  reserring  the  use 
thereof  to  myself  when  I  call  for  it. 

^  4th  May.  This  night  the  two  iron  kists,  with  the  writs  and  eri- 
dents  being  therein,  pat  in  the  laigh  seUar  volt,^for  eschewing  of  fire ; 
and  commits  the  rest  to  the  Lord. 

**  18th  May.  Long  Carabin.  Lent  to  John  [CraigfaaU]  my  longeacabin. 
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The  amy  of  the  Coyenant  was  now  completed^  and  by  the 
21flt  of  May  was  in  motion  for  the  border.  Sir  Thomas  fe>- 
^ords  the  crisis  shortly,  but  emphatically  ;  the  name  of  their 
**  little  old  crooked  soldier '*  he  notes  npon  the  margin  in  the 
strongest  and  best  written  characters  which  occur  in  his  diavy : 

^  2l8t  May  1639,  Tuesday.  Gbn bbal  Lbslub.  This  day 
Cieneral  Lesiicy  Earl  Bothes>  and  Lord  Lindsay  took  journey 
to  the  houndrod." 

The  appointments  and  characteristics  of  this  celebrated  amy 
have  been  often  recorded.  Suffice  it  here  to  give  the  Reverend 
Robert  BdlHe's  description  of  himself,  and  of  the  so-ealled 
*^  army  of  God,"  to  which  he  lent  his  personal  assistance.* 

**  I  furnished  to  half--a-dozen  of  good  feUows  muskets  and 
pikes,  and  to  my  boy  a  broad-sword.  I  carried  myself  as  the 
&flhion  was,  a  sword,  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  pistols  at  my 

of  rowat  woric  aH  indentit ;  with  the  brace,  iron  key,  sad  gold  string, 
gotten  from  Mr  John  EUes. 

"  2Dth  May.  LUile  Carabm,  Given  to  my  son  Charles  my  little 
rowat  carabin  of  mother  o*  pearl  stock,  to  be  usit  by  him  when  I  have 
not  ado  therewith ;  bat  to  be  ready  when  I  call  for  it. 

Contribuiion,  Given  to  herf  5  rosnobles  for  the  contribntton  to  the 
oommofn  eanse  made  by  women. 

^  23d  May.  2  Pistols.  Coft  from  Andrew  Anderson  in  Cowper, 
2  pistols,  and  given  therefor  two  double  angels.^ 

*  Hesays,  "I  was  as  a  man  who  had  taken  my  leave  from  the  world, 
and  was  rmiolved  lo  dis  in  that  service,  m&umt  return,  I  found  the 
fovonr  of  Grod  shining  upon  me,  and  a  sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet  strong 
and  vdiement  spirit  leading  me  all  along  ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  on  my 
way  westward,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  than  my  old  security 
[t.  s.  his  senses]  returned.*'  As  for  the  sweet,  meek,  &o.  spirit  which 
canied  him  along,  take  the  following  specimen  from  the  same  letter : 
**  They  saw  we  were  not  to  be  boasted,  and  that  before  we  would  be 
roasted  with  a  lent-fire  by  the  hands  of  churchmen,  who  kept  them- 
selves fkr  a-back  from  the  flame,  we  were  resolved  to  make  about 
through  the  reek,  to  get  a  gfip  of  some  of  these  who  had  first  kindled 
the  fire,  and  still  lent  fhel  to  it,  and  try  if  we  could  oast  them  in  the 
midst  efiiyto  taste  if  that  heat  was  pleasant  when  it  came  near  their 
own  shins." 

t  Whether  by  '*  her  >*  the  adTOcate  means  his  lady,  or  one  of  tboae  **  earring 
maids  laho  palled  aoim  Um  Mdw^' pride,**  doea  not  appear. 
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saddle,  but,  I  promiae,  for  the  ofiRenoe  of  no  man,  except  a 
robber  in  the  way ;  for  it  was  our  part  alone  to  piay  and 
preach  for  the  encouragement  of  our  countrymen,  which  I  did 
to  my  power  most  cheerfully." — "  Had  you  lent  your  ear  in 
the  morning,  or  especially  at  even,  and  heard  in  the  tents  the 
sound  of  some  singing  psalms,  some  praying,  and  some  reading 
Scripture,  ye  would  have  been  refreshed ; — ^true,  there  was 
swearing,  and  cursing,  and  brawling  in  some  quarters,  whereat 
we  were  grieved ;  but  we  hoped,  if  our  camp  had  been  a  iittie 
settled,  to  have  gotten  some  way  for  these  misorders."  The 
camp  was  sufficiently  settled,  however,  to  take  excellent  order 
with  their  bodies,  and  Baillie  does  not  foiget  the  refreshment 
of  another  description,  which  he  seems  to  have  no  less  enjoyed. 
He  descants  with  more  than  the  genius  of  a  hungry  Scot  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  sumptuous  feasts  of  the  English 
general  and  his  own ;  the  fare,  he  says,  at  Leslie's  long  side- 
table  was  '^  as  became  a  general  in  time  of  war,  but  not  so 
curious  by  far  as  Arundel's  to  our  nobles."  And  then,  ^^  our 
meanest  soldiers  were  always  served  in  wheat-bread,  and  a 
groat  would  liave  gotten  them  a  lamb-leg ;  which  was  a  dainty 
world  to  the  most  of  them."* 

Montrose  was  destined  to  reap  his  covenanting  laurels  else- 
where than  with  the  army  whose  first  movements  we  have  just 
traced  :  having  hurried  back  to  the  north  to  attack  the  barons 
who  had  defeated  the  Master  of  Forbes.  Passing  the  Grampians^ 
in  his  usual  rapid  style,  he  once  more  entered  Aberdeen,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  at  the  head  of  about  four  thousand  troops  (the 
flower  of  which  were  the  cavalry  of  Angus  and  Meams),  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  thirteen  field-pieces.  ^*  He  entered  the 
town,"  says  Spalding,  "  at  the  Over-kirk-gate  Port,  in  order  of 
battle,  with  sounding  of  trumpets,  touking  of  drums,  and  dis- 
played banners:  they  went  down  through  the  Broad-gate, 
through  the  Castle-gate,  and  to  the  Queen's  Links  march  they, 
where  all  the  night  they  staid  under  straight  watch."   Co-ope- 

*  Letters  and  Journals.    Letter  11 ;  dated  Sept.  28, 1639. 
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xating  with  Montrose  were  the  Earls  of  Mariachaly  Athol,  and 
Kinghom,  the  Lords  Drommond,  Couper,  and  Fraaer,  and  the 
Masters  of  Forbes  and  Gray ;  and  on  Monday  the  27th  he  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  prelatical 
towns.  Bishop  Guthry,  in  reference  to  these  northern  ezpe- 
dltionsy  says  of  Montrose,  that  *'  his  generous  mind  was  more 
eager  for  victory  than  execution,"  and  that  he  resisted  the 
nigent  demands  of  the  ministers,  that  Aberdeen  should  be  given 
up  to  the  honors  of  indiscriminate  plunder  and  conflagration. 
This  account  is  fully  corroborated  by  other  contemporary  no- 
tices. Even  the  '^  meek  sweet  spirit"  of  Baillie  panted  after  the 
blood  and  ashes  of  the  loyal  north.  The  matter  had  been  debated 
in  council,  and  he  insinuates  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Cove- 
nant fell  off  from  their  standard  in  consequence  of  the  ill-timed 
humanity  of  Montrose.  ^*  Banff,"  he  says^  ^'  dissolved  his 
forces,  Aberdeen  rendered  at  once,  all  was  carried  before  us^ 
But  ere  it  was  long  our  forces  likewise  disbanded,  as  was 
thought  on  some  malcontentment,  either  at  MorUrote^s  too 
great  lenity  in  sparing  the  enemies  houses^  or  somewhat  else." 
And  this  was  his  constant  complaint  of  the  earl  while  in  arms 
on  that  side ;  ^  the  discretion  of  that  generous  and  noble  youth 
was  but  too  greaf* — **  all  was  forgiven  to  that  unnatural  citj^* 
— **  fools  not  to  disarm  that  country  altogether,  and  use  iome 
severing  for  example  among  them  ;  they  had  no  reason  of  com-: 
plaining,  but  greatly  to  commend  our  leader's  courtesy" 

Having  fined  and  lectured  Aberdeen,  but  withal  spared  its 
inhabitants,  the  earl  withdrew  his  troops  on  the  monung  of 
the  dOth  of  May  in  order  of  battle,  the  infantry  going  first^ 
followed  by  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  His  intention, 
lays  James  Grordon,  ^*  was  to  besiege  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Gordon ;  for  upon  his  appearance  the  barons  were 
disbanded^  and  every  one  run  a  several  way,  so  that  Montrose 
could  hardly  tell  whdlf^  to  find  an  enemy."  That  night  he 
encamped  at  Udney,  and  marched  from  thence  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  Haddo  House,  or  Kellie,  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Gordon.     But  he  had  determined  not  to  commence  operations 
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until  he  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Gight, 
in  which  that  hold  chief,  aided  by  the  determined  apiiit  and 
practical  skill  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Johnston  (son  of  the  provoii 
of  Aberdeen),  was  so  well  fortified  as  to  reject  and  defy  the  sum- 
mons of  his  formidable  pursuer.  Unprovided  with  a  batteriqg 
train,  Montrose  turned  his  field«pieces  against  the  edifice^and  for 
two  days  and  nights  vainly  essayed  to  effect  a  breach,  when  he 
learnt  that  a  fleet,  bearing  Aboyne  (whom  his  majesty  had  in- 
vested with  the  lieutenantcy  of  the  north)  and  a  well  appointed 
army,  was  about  to  arrive  at  Aberdeen.  Never  doubting  that 
the  royal  lieutenant  would  be  now,  at  least,  most  efficiently 
aided  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  his  own  followers 
being  diminished  (according  to  Baillie's  account,  "on  some 
malcontentment  at  his  too  great  lenity*'),  our  hero,  aware 
of  the  danger  of  a  superior  force  interposed  between  him 
and  the  Tables,  fell  back  upon  Aberdeen,  which  he  again 
entered  on  Monday  the  3d  of  June,  by  one  of  those  rapid 
movements  so  characteristic  of  his  whole  career.  He  maia- 
tained  his  dignity  as  a  conqueror,  by  remaining  a  whole  day 
in  that  town,  which  he  quitted  shortly  before  Aboyne  entered 
the  harbour,  and  marched  homewards  in  perfect  order  wiUi  hii 
troops  and  artiUery.  On  the  way  he  paused  a  night  at  the 
castle  of  Dunnotter,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Earl  Maris- 
chal  himself,  who,  with  a  fow  horse^  had  preceded  him  some 
days  on  the  retreat. 

Early  in  June,  Aboyne  appeared  in  the  road  of  Aberdeen, 
with  two  armed  vessels  of  sixteen  guns  each,  and  a  Newcastle 
collier.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ogilvy  of  Banff,  Irving  of 
Drum,  and  other  loyalists,  who  had  been  lately  compelled 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  now  returned  with  renewed  hopes 
for  the  success  of  their  cause.  The  Earl  of  TtilJibardine  dflo 
accompanied  the  young  viscount ;  and,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  insurgents  and  their  reverend  chronicler,*  with 

*  **  Olencaim,  who  unhappily  all  this  time  otherwise  than  his  for- 
bears, to  the  losing;  of  the  hearts  of  all  his  firiends,  for  the  marquis** 
pleasore,  had  deserted  his  eoimtry.''^BAiLLis,  Let,  11. 
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him  came  even  Glencaim,  the  lepresentataye  of  the  nohlest 
and  purest  ooyenanting  Uood  in  Sootkod,  who,  for  some 
leaeon  or  other,  refused  to  recognise  the  &ction  that  now  dis* 
graced  the  cause  of  his  faUien.  And  hist,  though  not  least, 
there  was  colonel,  commonly  called  ^  Traitor  Gun,"  one  who 
had  been  a  creature  of  Hamilton's,  erer  since  the  period  of 
the  nuuquis's  memorable  campaign  with  Gustarua  Adolphus, 
and  who,  with  a  few  officers  and  four  field-pieces,  was  all 
the  succour  that  was  ever  sent  by  him  to  Aboyne.  *For 
aeyeral  days,  the  young  lieutenant,  having  proclaimed  his  com- 
mission, continued  on  board,  hoping  to  be  joined  by  three  thou* 
sand  auxiliaries  which  Hamilton  had  given  him  some  reason 
to  expect.  But  these  came  not,  and  Glencaim  and  TuUibar- 
dine^  apparently  disheartened  and  disgusted  at  the  aspect  of 
affiur%  took  their  leave  and  departed  to  their  own  homes. 
Thus  was  a  young  and  ine3Eperienced  nobleman  left  to  sustain 
the  weighty  burden  of  the  royal  cause  in  the  north,  and  that 
with  a  less  trusty  military  preceptor  at  his  ttde  than  he  whom 
the  Covenanters  attached  to  Montrose,  on  his  second  expedition 
to  Aberdeen. 

At  this  time  our  hero  himself  was  not  above  twenty-seven 
yean  of  age.  His  distinguidied  ally  the  Earl  Marischal  (Baillie 
calls  them  ^ these  two  iK>ble  valiant  youths")  was  somewhat 
younger,  being  scarcely  three  and  twenty.  James  Gordon, 
speaking  of  the  latter  in  the  year  1640,  says  that  **  he  was  not 
ill  disposed  if  left  to  himself,  and  at  this  time  too  young  to  see 
the  depth  of  these  courses,  that  he  was  led  upon  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  cousin  Argyle,  though  much  against  the  liking  of  his 
mother.  Lady  Mary  Erskine  countess  of  Marischal,  who  la- 
boured much,  but  in  vain,  to  reclaim  her  son  to  the  king's 
party."  Then,  on  the  other  side,  the  loyal  nobleman,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sustain  the  royal  banner  in  the  north,  had  seen 
but  nineteen  sommers ;  and,  as  Glencaim  and  Tullibardine 
left  him  to  his  £ftte,  there  came  to  support  that  standard,  now 
shaking  in  the  youthful  grasp  of  Aboyne,  a  hand  less  steady 
and  a  head  less  wise  than  his  own.    Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  the 
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spoiled  pet  of  his  grandmother,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  or  little 
more,  and  the  wildest  and  most  wilful  of  his  times,  ^  hastily,'' 
flays  Spalding,  ^*  raises  his  Other's  ground,  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, men,  tenants  and  servants,  who  most  gladly  and  wil- 
lingly came  with  him,  and  upon  Friday  the  7th  of  June 
marched  in  brave  order,  about  a  thousand  men  on  horse  and 
foot,  well  armed,  brave  men,  with  captains,  commanders,  and 
leaders,  trumpets,  drums,  and  bagpipes,  and  to  Aberdeen  came 
they,  to  meet  the  Lord  Aboyne,  having  also  in  their  company 
four  field-pieces  of  brass,  which  they  brought  with  them  out 
of  Strathbogie."  Such  was  the  position  of  af&irs  when  the 
viscount  marched  against  Montrose  early  in  the  month  of  June 
1639. 

The  three  vessels  which  composed  the  fleet  of  Aboyne  were 
ordered  to  sail  along  the  coast,  and  attend  the  motions  of  the 
loyalists.  The  brass  field-pieces,  and  most  of  the  ammunition 
obtained  from  Hamilton,  were  put  on  board  by  Colonel  Gun. 
The  pretext  was  the  difficulty  of  carriage ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  the  wind  shifting,  the  small  squadron  turned  seawards, 
**  nor  did  they  ever  see  them  again  to  tliis  hour,  so  that  cannon, 
and  ammunition,  and  the  three  ships,  all  vanished  together."* 
Scarcely  was  the  march  commenced,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  Montrose  had  again  collected  his  forces,  and  was  already 
at  Stonehaven  on  his  way  to  meet  them.  Aboyne  accord- 
ingly encamped  that  night  at  MuchalLs,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Burnet  of  Leys,  and  sent  forward  a  party  of  horse  to 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  quarters,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  his  motions.  Meanwhile  the  latter,  along 
with  the  Earl  Marischal,  was  strongly  intrenched  before  Dun- 
notter,  with  about  eight  hundred  foot  and  horse,  two  brass 
demi-cannon,  and  some  field-pieces,  brought  out  of  the  castle, 
the  gates  of  which  were  open  to  receive  them  on  a  retreat.  They 
kept  themselves  quietly  within  their  works  at  Stonehaven  all 
night,  without  attempting  to  molest  Aboyne's  cavalry,  which 

■*  James  Gordon's  MS. 
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xetumed  to  the  nudn  body  before  sunrise.  Early  on  the  monxing 
of  Saturday,  the  loyalists  marched  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Fettcresso,  till  within  a  mile  of  Stonehayen^  when  Colonel 
Gun,  in  whose  hands  Aboyne  had  placed  the  command  of  his 
army,  gave  orders  to  turn  off  the  high  road  towards  a  heath 
or  moor,  where  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array.  The  van, 
led  by  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Haddo,  was  composed  of  a  to- 
lunteer  corps  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  cuirassiers,  **  who  for 
their  colours  carried  a  handkerchief  upon  a  lance  ;"  next  came 
a  regiment  of  musketeers,  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  about  four 
hundred  strong ;  in  the  rear  were  the  Highlanders,  and  the 
cayalry  were  disposed  on  the  flanks.  Montrose,  aware  that 
Stonehaven  was  not  tenable,  had  made  arrangements  to  retreat 
into  the  adjoining  stronghold  ;  but,  it  is  said,  in  otder  to  gain 
time  to  reinforce  his  troops,  he  now  sent  to  his  antagonist  *^  a 
letter  by  way  of  complimenting  challenge,"  which  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  that  young  nobleman  still  nearer  the  town 
upon  a  rising  ground  called  the  Meagre- hill,  where  his  troops 
were  again  formed  for  action,  though  completely  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  "  Whether,"  adds  James 
Gordon,  "  such  a  letter  were  ever  sent  or  not,  I  could  never 
learn,  only  this  much  I  am  sure  of,  that  Aboyne,  when  his 
party  had  got  orders  to  march  towards  Stonehaven,  came^ 
himself,  aod  told  that  Montrose  had  sent  them  a  letter,  which 
he  told  very  cheerfully,  and  desired  all  to  take  courage." 
After  a  little  skirmishing,  in  which  his  cavalry  were  driven 
back,  Montrose  sent  a  few  cannon  bullets  into  the  midst  of 
his  brigades^  which  so  alarmed  the  Highlanders  that  they 
wheeled  about  and  fled  in  confusion,  nor  ever  looked  be- 
hind them  (although  Aboyne  himself  made  every  exertion 
to  rally  the  fugitives)  until  they  reached  a  morass  about  half 
a  mile  distant.*     This  example  caused  the  whole  of  the  royal 

*  The  Highlanders,  it  seems,  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  of  a  "  dear  Sandy's  stonp.''  They  had  another  name 
for  it,  no  less  expressiTe,  as  we  learn  firom  Baillie  ;  who  thus  shortly 
notiess  the  above  events,  in  his  correspondence  with  Spang :  ^  So  soonr 
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in&ntty  to  mutinj,  and  march  back  to  Aberdeen.  On  th« 
morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  royal  lieutenmt  was  at  the 
heed  of  four  thousand  foot  and  horse ;  **  as  gallant  and  resolute 
and  well-appointed  men,''  says  James  Gordon,  ^  as  were  to  be 
£>und  in  Scotland ;"  and  this  in  the  fiice  of  an  enemy  not 
above  eight  hundred  strong.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  he 
was  again  in  Aberdeen  with  no  more  than  six  hundred  hone^ 
composed  of  the  gallant  Gordons^  who  still  rallied  round  him, 
entreating  him,  however,  as  he  valued  the  royal  cause,  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Colonel  Gun.  No  one  seems 
to  have  imputed  tills  disaster  (called  the  Raid  of  Stonehaven), 
to  the  conduct  of  Aboyne  ;  but  such  were  their  suspicion  and 
didike  of  Gun,  that  the  royal  standard  was  not  now  followed 
by  a  single  foot  regiment,  while  this  military  adviser  obtained 
the  title  of  the  Traitor. 

Montrose,  with  the  prompt  energy  to  which  he  owed  his 
future  successes,  instantly  determined  to  march  once  more  upon 
Aberdeen.  When  within  six  miles  of  it,  an  advanced  party 
of  his  cavalry  encountered  an  equal  number  of  the  Gordons, 
whom  Aboyne  had  despatched  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
CJovenanters.  Being  only  seven  on  each  side,  there  was  some- 
thing knightly  and  romantic  in  this  encounter,  wherein  the 
Gordons  were  victon.  After  numerous  wounds  given  and  re- 
ceived, the  earl's  seven  horsemen  were  defeated,  and  the  Laird 
of  Powrie  Fotheringhame  made  prisoner  by  Gordon  of  Fechill, 
and  Ogilvy  of  Powrie,  younger,  wounded  and  taken  by  Na- 


as  Montrose  had  tamed  homewards  to  the  Meanis,  at  once  Aboyne 
and  Banff,  with  Oolonel  Gim  and  some  other  offioen,  gathered  gnat 
forces.  Aberdeen  joined  heartily  to  the  party.  They  spoiled  Marl- 
schal's  lands,  and  all  oar  friends  there.  They  bad  devoured  Dundee 
and  all  Angus  in  the  throat  of  their  hope.  But  at  once  Montrose  and 
Marischal,  most  valorous  and  happy  noblemen^  gave  them  some  other 
matter  to  do,  though  much  inferior  in  number.  They  came  to  seek 
them.  Some  great  ordnance  we  had,  which  moved  our  party  to  hold 
off,  when  they  were  coming  on  hoping  to  have  dean  defeat  us ;  for  their 
Highlanders  avowed  they  oouM  not  abide  Ao  mmak^*  wtoiheTf  and  eo 
fled  in  troops  at  the  first  voUey."— X«<.  11. 
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Uianiel  Goidoa,  the  future  compajuon  and  lelIow*mArtyr  of 
Montroae.  The  oonqnering  party  was  led  upon  this  occasion  by 
the  gaUant  Colonel  Johnston,  who  was  most  anxious  to  hare 
jetumed  to  the  chaige  with  the  whole  chiTaliy  of  the  Gioidons^ 
which  he  promised  would  utteriy  lout  the  combined  forces  of 
Montrose  and  Manschal.  The  result  of  his  spirited  advice 
was  that  obstinate  defence  of  the  bridge  of  Dee,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles  both  of  James  and  Patrick  Gordon, 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  treachery  of  Gun. 

After  a  severe  straggle,  Montrose  forced  the  passage,  an 
affair  we  need  only  shortly  record  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Baillie :  ^  At  last,  with  some  slaughter  on  both  sides,  we  won 
the  bridge ; — we  put  our  enemy  to  rout — goes  forward  that 
same  mghi  to  Aberdeen,  lodges  without  in  the  fields,  being 
resolved  to-morrow  to  have  wadeed  U  orderfy^  that  hereafter 
that  town  Jkmld  have  done  our  nation  no  mare  cumber^  But 
this  thirsting  for  the  utter  destruction  of  that  city  had  no 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  leader.  It  was  the  natund  impulse 
of  an  excited  and  desultory  army,  and  the  unnatural,  though 
too  characteristic  longing  of  a  clergyman  of  the  movement. 
^  But,"  he  adds,  incoherently  enough,  **  as  it  pleased  Ood  to 
keep  us  from  all  marks  of  the  least  alleged  cruelty  from  the 
first  taking  up  of  our  arms,  so  there  the  preventing  mercies  of 
God  did  kythe*  in  a  special  manner ;  for  that  same  night,  by 
sea,  the  king's  letters  of  pacification  were  brought  to  the  town, 
which,  to-morrow  early,  being  presented  to  our  nobles,  made 
them  glad  they  had  got  ^Aa/ 6feMed  core/ to  Mn^  tfp  <Aet>  «oMi6r«' 
hands  from  doing  of  mischief  whereto  that  wicked  town's  ^tM^ 
deservings  had  made  them  very  bent ;  for  all  our  sparing,  yet 
that  country's  malicious  disloyalty  seems  not  to  be  remeided."t 

*  ue,  ma  manifested. 

t  Baillie's  Letter  to  Spang,  dated  September  28, 1639.  In  the  ma- 
nuscript ot  James  Gordon  is  the  following  account  of  the  matter  :— < 
"  The  £uil  Marischal  and  Lord  MnchailB  pressed  Montrose  to  hum 
the  town,  and  nrged  him  with  the  Comndttee^t  warrant  for  that  effect. 
He  answered,  that  it  was  be^t  to  advise  a  night  upon  it,  since  Aber- 
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Bishop  Guthiy  records  that  Montrose  disbanded  his  forces 
in  Angus,  and  retired  to  his  own  house,  expecting  that  Leslie 
and  his  council  would  have  sent  for  him  to  come  and  take 
command  of  his  regiment,  and  that,  as  they  neglected  to  do  so, 
he  remained  at  Old  Montrose  until  the  return  of  the  army.* 


deen  was  the  London  of  the  North,  and  the  want  of  it  would  prejndioe 
themselyes.  It  was  taken  to  consideration  for  that  night,  and  next 
day  the  Earl  Marischal  and  Lord  Muchalls  came  protesting  he  should 
spare  it.  He  answered  he  was  desirous  so  to  do,  but  durst  not,  except 
they  would  be  his  warrant.  Whereupon  they  drew  up  a  paper,  signed 
with  both  their  hands,  declaring  that  they  had  hindered  it,  and  pro- 
mising to  interpose  with  the  Committee  of  Estates  for  him.  Yet  the 
next  year,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  and  accused,  this  was  objected 
to  Montrose,  that  he  had  not  burned  Aberdeen,  at  he  had  orders  from 
the  Committee  qf  Estates.  Then  he  produced  Marischal  and  Muchalls' 
paper,  which  hardly  satisfied  the  exasperated  committee." 

*  Baillie,  when  referring  to  the  treaty  of  Berwick  in  his  letter  to 
Spang,  writes,  that  **  Montrose  and  Marischal  did  post  to  Dunse  to 
haye  their  part  of  the  joy,  as  well  they  did  deserve,  in  the  common 
peace,  where  they  were  made  most  welcome  both  to  their  comrades 
and  to  their  king."  Probably,  howeyer,  this  was  not  until  July,  alter 
the  pacification,  when  the  king  sent  for  him  to  Berwick. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

NegoilatioiiB  pveUminuy  to  the  Pacification  of  Berwick— Extracts 
from  the  Lord  Adrocate's  Diary  of  the  ProgreflS  of  the  Treaty- 
Riots  in  Edinburgh  renewed  after  the  Pacification— Montrose's 
first  Interriew  with  the  King— Assembly  and  Parliament  of  1639 — 
Montrose  opposes  the  Attacks  npon  the  Prerogative — Baillie's 
Aeoonnt  of  the  State  oi  public  Opinion— His  Views  of  the  Abjura- 
tion of  Episcopacy  contrasted  with  those  entertained  by  the  Lord 
Advocate — Extracts  fh>m  the  Advocate's  Diary  on  the  Subject — 
Note  of  the  Advocate's  Conversation  with  Rothes  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Movement — ^Parliament  of  1640 — ^The  Advocate  confined  to  his 
Honse  of  Craighall  by  Command  of  his  Majesty — Is  released  in  order 
to  attend  the  Parliament  for  his  Majesty's  Interest — Montrose's  con- 
tinued Opposition  to  the  democratic  Measures  of  the  Parliament — 
Is  appointed  to  a  Command  in  the  Covenanting  Army  of  1640 — The 
Advocate  reeords  a  Vow  to  farther  its  Success — Montrose's  Deter- 
mination to  thwart  its  Object — History  of  Montrose's  increasing 
Alarm  for  the  Monarchy — Discovers  an  Intention  of  creating 
Argyle  Dictator  in  Scotland— Montrose's  Conservative  Bond  at 
Cnmbemanld— Covenanting  Army  crosses  Tweed  and  takes  New- 
castle— ^Private  Intrigues  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Covenant — Montrose 
writes  to  the  King — His  conservative  Attempts  discovered  and 
firustrated — The  precise  Nature  of  his  Counterplot  against  the  Cove- 
nant and  of  his  Correspondence  with  the  King  illustrated  from 
Lord  Napier's  Manuscripts. 

Shortly  before  Montroee  retumed  from  the  north,  his  friend 
Lord  Napier  had  been  again  exerting  himself  to  bring  matters 
to  an  amicable  conclusion,  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  con- 
ciliate the  afieciions  of  the  king  towards  his  native  subjects. 
He  had  only  so  &r  succeeded,  however,  as  to  obtain  instruc- 
tions, sigifed  by  Lords  Balmerino  and  Forrester,  and  a  few 
of  the  commiflsionerB  of  the  shires  and  burghs,  dated  on  the 
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last  day  of  May  1639,  and  addressed  to  himself  and  Gribson  of 
Dune,  requesting  them  to  go  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  in 
the  roads,  and  to  tell  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  ^  That  we 
humbly  desire  his  grace  to  go  in  person  to  Berwick  to  the 
king's  majesty  to  mediate  some  accommodation  and  preven- 
tion of  those  evils  likely  to  ensue  upon  these  unkindly  wars, 
which  being  once  begun,  as  they  are  too  &r  advanced,  will  not 
so  soon  be  quieted."  *  But  although  Napier  had  first  sug- 
gested the  plan  of  a  loyal  deputation  to  the  sovereign  at  the 
Borders,  he  was  not  one  of  the  oommiasioners  now  sent  to  meet 
him  at  Berwick.  Those  employed  in  this  mission  were  the 
dissentients  among  the  noblemen  who  met  with  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session  on  the  12th  of  April,  namely,  Rothes  and 
Loudon ;  with  whom  were  joined  Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Cavers,  Alexander  Henderson,  and  Archibald  Johnston.  The 
result  was  that  celebrated  conference,  between  his  majesty 
and  the  Covenanters,  held  in  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  tent, — a 
dramatic  scene,  of  which  the  particulars  have  been  well  illus- 
trated by  Mr  D'Israeli.t  It  will  be  seen,  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hope's  record  of  what  passed  at  the  meeting  in  April,  that 
Bothes  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  any  deputation  of 
moderate,  rational,  and  sincerely  patriotic  Presbyterians  meet- 
ing with  the  king  at  this  crisis.  And  so  it  happened  that 
upon  himself  devolved  the  duty  of  holding  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Charles,  conducted  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  in  a 
manner  which  needs  no  higher  praise  than  the  memorable 
commendation  it  elicited  from  the  pen  of  Principal  Baillie : 
"  It  is  likely  his  majesty's  ears  had  never  been  tickled  with 
such  discourses,  yet  he  was  most  patient  of  them  all,  and  loving 
of  clear  reason.*' — ^  His  majesty  was  ever  the  longer  the  better 
loved  by  all  who  heard  him,  as  one  of  the  most  just,  reaaoa- 
able,  sweet  persons  they  had  ever  seen."  X 


*  Orijf^inal  Paper  of  Instructions  in  the  Napier  charter-chest, 
f  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  45-53. 
X  Letters  and  Joamals,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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The  detaSfl  of  this  oonTemtioii  (taken  down  «t  the  tinM, 
and  flrat  ky  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  Lsad),  in  which  the 
enlightened  and  gentle  reasoning  of  Charles  so  admirahly 
trimnphed  oTer  the  half-^9K>iichingy  half-dogged  ^patriotism " 
of  Rothes,  will  he  fonad  in  the  Commentaries  of  D^Israell. 
Bat  the  fiiet  appean  not  in  history  that  Sir  Thomas  Kope  had 
aJfio  jomed  the  king  at  these  oonlerenees,  and  had  heen  ad- 
mitted hesides  to  Tarions  prirate  interviews.  The  adyocate^s 
diary  of  these  erents  b  so  diaracteristic  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  caxeer  of  the  &ction,  that  I  must  again  draw  npon  that 
curious  reoord  in  iUnstration  of  a  crisis  whidi  oondaded  the 
cofenanting  politics  of  Montrose. 

''  W^rdi  heard,  9.*  29th  May  1639,  Edmhmgh.  About 
midnight,  as  I  was  regretting  to  the  Lord  the  calamities  of  his 
kirk,  and  humbly  praying  his  Majesty  to  arise  to  the  help 
thereof  and  with  tears  begging  till  I  became  drowsy,  I  heard 
these  words, — *IwiU  arUe;'  and  within  half  hour  the  horn 
blew  with  a  packet.  Item,'  I  went  away  toward  Haddington 
to  meet  with  the  Earl  of  Ilothe8,t  but  he  was  gone  to  Dunbar; 
whereupon  I  went  to  BeaU,  where  I  staid  till  6tfa  June.  And 
mi  ^h  June,  bemg  Thursday,  I  went  by  Lammermuir  toward 
Berwick  by  the  conroy  of  one  William  Wauchop ;  and  came 
about  twelve  hours  of  the  day  to  Foulden,  where  I  was  moat 
ooorteeusly  entertained  by  John  Wilkie  and  his  lady,  and 
abode  with  them  till  ISOth  June,  at  which  time  I  returned  to 
Edinburgh. 

^  On  Friday  7th  June  I  kissed  his  majesty's  hand,  and 

*  These  ainiiben  bmb  to  api^y  to  the  nimiber  of  times  the  snpema- 
tnral  eyent  had  occurred  to  Sir  Thomas. 

f  A  month  pre-noos  to  this,  the  advocate  notes  that  he  received  a 
letterfrom  the  Ung  on  the  last  day  of  April  1689,  dated  at  York  27th 
April,  cMiiiiiandiiii;  him  to  oonrt ;  bnt  he  did  not  go  at  that  time, 
thoogh  he  assigns  no  reason.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  majesty  too 
dangerous  at  the  moment,  for  he  immediately  adds  : — 

"  Item,  that  day  heard  that  the  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brook,  English 
lords,  were  pot  in  prison  at  York,  as  suspected  to  be  intelUgenoers  to 
the  Scoiish  noblemen," 
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had  conference  with  his  majesty  on  Monday  the  lOth,  and  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  as  my  note  thereupon 
will  testify.* 

"  Words  heardy  4.  On  8th  June,  lying  in  my  hed  hetwixt 
1  and  2  in  the  morning,  I  was  pouring  forth  my  heart  to  the 
Lord,  and  in  so  great  necessity,  being  to  speak  with  the  htng^ 
I  said,  ^  my  Lord,  will  not  thy  Majesty  help  and  assist  me  V 
And  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  *  I  willy  doubt  not.' 

*^  Words,  5,  Item,  at  Foulden  on  14th  Jime,  which  was 
Friday,  1639,  heing  anxious  in  spirit  for  the  event  and  success 
of  God's  cause,  I  heard  this  voice,  *  Let  me  work  it' 

"  Item,  on  Saturday  the  16th  June  the  articles  were  pre- 
sented, and  the  nohlemen  got  a  kiss  of  his  majesty's  hand. 

<<  Wordsy  6.  Item,  at  Foulden  16th  June  1639,  heing  Son- 
day,  I  heing  pressing  the  Lord  for  the  good  kingy  and  humhly 
praying  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  work,  I  heard  this 
voice,  *  /  have  done  it,' 

**  Item,  on  Tuesday  18th  June  the  articles  of  peace  were 
suhscrihed. 

^  Vow  to  my  good  God.  Item,  this  day  in  the  morning,  I 
being  in  a  deep  meditation  of  Grod's  favour  to  the  public  good 
for  his  kirk,  and  in  it  to  me  his  poor  servant,  I  vowed  to  my 
Lord  (in  respect  of  the  great  temptations  offered  to  me  by 
ca]amities,t  and  otherwise  by  some  of  my  own  whom  I  name 
not),  I  vowed,  I  say,  to  restrain  my  sudden  passion,  and  to 
compose  my  mind  by  Grod's  grace  to  patience  and  equanimity^ 
and  to  remit  idl  to  the  Lord,  which  I  pray  God  I  may  keep. 

«  20th  June  1639.  On  Thursday  20th  June,  I  came  from 
Foulden  about  5  in  the  morning,  and  came  to  Edinbuigh  about 
4  afternoon. 

^  Vows.  On  Sunday  23d  June  1639  I  remembered  the 
holy  vows  and  promises  to  my  Lord  for  adhering  to  his  truth 


*  This  refers  to  a  separate  note  not  recovered, 
t  The  advocate  had  little  to  complain  of  in  that  way.    He  and  all 
his  sons  were  moet  prosperous. 
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and  puiitj  theieof.    And  in  respect  of  his  Majesty's  gracious 
assistance  of  me,  when  I  was  hefore  the  king^s  majesty, 
according  to  his  sweet*  promises  and  assurances  given  to  me, 
I  renewed  my  vows  and  promise  to  his  grace  to  follow  forth 
the  Covenant  of  his  blessed  truth,  and  therewith  to  walk  in 
charity,  sobriety,  and  all  other  Christian  virtues,  and  to  moderate 
those  affections  and  passions  of  impatience,  anger,  and  others  of 
that  kind,  which  is  one  of  my  greatest  temptations  in  body  and 
mind,  aud  to  remit  all  to  the  grace  of  my  Lord,  to  strengthen 
xne  against  these  infirmities,  and  to  keep  me  in  the  moderate 
use  of  those  things  which  otherwise  are  lawful,  but  not  expe- 
dient for  this  time  of  trial.    The  Lord  perform  what  he  has 
made  me  promise. 

^  Renewing,  On  Sunday  last,  June  1639,  a  holy  renewmg  of 
my  vows  to  my  Lord,  which  I  put  on  his  Majesty's  grace  and 
strength,  without  which  I  am  not  able  to  perform  the  same." 

After  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  '^  those  that  loved  peace," 
cays  Bishop  Guthry,  <<  were  filled  with  hope  that  our  troubles 
were  ended ;  but  that  was  soon  checked  by  an  accident  which 
fell  out  upon  the  2d  of  July,  and  imported  that  the  Covenanters 
meant  not  to  sist  there  ;  for  that  day  the  Lord-treasurer,  with 
my  Lord  Eonnoull  and  General  Ruthven,  coming  in  coach 
from  the  castle  through  the  High  Street  of  Edinbuigh,  the 
devout  wives,  who  at  first  put  life  in  the  cause,  did  now,  when 
it  was  in  danger  to  be  buried,  restore  it  again,  by  invading 
them  and  throwing  stones  at  them.  That  this  breach  of  the 
pacification  had  private  allowance  few  doubted,  in  that  those 
women  used  not  to  run  unsent." 

*  A  curious  characteristic  of  fanatical  phraseology  is  the  frequent 
use  and  incongmous  application  of  the  word  "  sweet."  Wodrow,  in 
his  complimentary  portraiture  of  the  retributive  exit  of  Archibald 
Johnston  (a  sour  and  dishonest  demagogue,  who  died  in  an  agony  of 
terror),  says,  **  After  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  his  fViends  [on  the 
scaffold  j  he  prayed  again  in  a  perfect  rapture,  being  now  near  the 
end  of  that  gweet  work  he  had  been  so  much  employed  about  through 
his  life,  and  felt  so  mnch  sweetness  in." 
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This  aaBeiiktt  might  paaB  for  a  party  ealnmnj  wen  it  not 
•0  substantially  oonoboxated  by  that  anonymous  letter,  ad- 
dreseed  to  the  Proountor  of  the  Kirk,  in  which  it  is  recom- 
mended secretly  to  oiganize  some  such  tumults  against  the 
bishopsy  ^  that,  in  a  private  way,  some  course  may  be  taken 
for  their  terror  and  disgrace  if  they  ofier  to  show  themselTes 
publicly."  The  particulan  of  this  commotion  are  given  by 
Baillie,  in  a  letter  to  Spai^,  dated  28tii  September  1639,  in 
these  words : — **  The  people  of  Edinburgh,  being  provoked  by 
the  insolent  and  triumphant  behaviour  of  that  unhappy  spaik, 
Aboyne,— who,  yet  reeking  from  our  blood  in  the  north,  would 
rattle  in  his  open  coadi  through  their  cansey, — ^made  an  onset 
upon  him,  and  well  near  had  done  him  violence/'  Such 
was  the  shape  in  which  events  of  the  kind  were  usually  re- 
corded by  this  author,  the  Clarendon  of  the  Covenant.  The 
same  dezgyman  who  condemns  Montrose  for  not  giving  up 
Aberdeen  to  fire  and  sword,  speaks  of  the  conquered  Aboyne, 
who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  drawn  blood  at  all,  as  one 
**  reeking  from  our  blood  in  the  north,*'  and  justifies  the  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  by  what  he  calls  the  provocation,  to  the 
people  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  drcumstance  of  his  driving  in  his 
carriage  through  their  streets^  after  all  parties  were  i^fiparently 
reconciled  by  the  pacification.  The  diaiy  of  his  majesty's  ad- 
vocate does  not  confirm  the  view  which  the  principal  has  taken 
of  this  incident.  Sir  Thomas  states,  that  upon  the  1st  of  July 
1639  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  council,  when  the  as- 
sembly was  indicted  for  the  12th  of  August,  and  that  when  it 
was  proclaimed,  ^  the  noblemen  protested  against  the  naming 
of  archbishops  and  bishops."  Immediately  foUowB^  and  with- 
out ftirther  comment : — **  On  3d  July,  Wednesday,  was  the 
tumult  qf  women  in  Edinburgh,  who  invaded  the  Lord-treasurer, 
Earl  Kinnoull,  and  Lord  Aboyne,  in  their  coaches." 

The  king  had  intended  to  hold  this  conciUatoiy  pariia* 
ment  and  assembly  in  person.  Early  in  July,  says  the  ad- 
vocate, *^  These  three  noblemen,  viz.  Earl  of  Dunfermline^ 
Lord  Lindsay,  and  Lord  Loudon,  went  to  his  majesty  to  give 
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answer  to  some  artielee ;  but  his  majesty  desired  othen  to 
oome  to  court,  whereof  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Earl  of  Montrose, 
Earl  of  Lothian,  were  those  who  went,  about  the  18th 
Jnlj,  aad  retnmed  (about  the  24th)  to  fetch  with  them 
the  remainder/'  When  these  powerful  nobles  were  with 
the  king,  he  commanded  them  to  send  instantly  for  Aigyle, 
CasBiUil,  Lindsay,  Loudon,  and  the  rest  of  the  most  forward 
of  the  popular  fiustion.  These,  says  Guthiy,  accordingly 
^prepared  as  if  they  intended  to  go,  but  had  it  so  contriTed, 
that  when  they  came  to  the  Watergate  to  take  horse,  multi- 
tudes were  conyened  there  to  stop  tiiem,  upon  pretence  that 
if  they  went  they  would  be  detained.  And  so  it  resolved  in 
thii^  that  the  Lord  Loudon  should  write  an  excuse  to  the  king, 
which  came  to  his  hand  the  nineteenth  day,  but  was  not  well 
taken.  Upon  the  morrow,  those  that  were  already  with  the 
king  obtained  dismission,  upon  promise  that  they  should  return 
and  bring  up  the  rest  with  them/'  Charles  was  so  annoyed 
by  these  proceedings  as  to  for^  his  intention  of  holding  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  in  person.  **  This  day,  26th  July 
1639,'*  notes  the  advocate^  *^  word  came  that  his  majesty 
resolved  suddenly  to  go  to  London,  and  to  journey  on  Monday 
the  29th  July."  The  king  himself,  in  his  Declaration  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  states  the  reason.  ^  One  of  the 
greatest  discouragements  we  had  from  going  thither  was  the 
refusal  of  such  lorda^  and  others  of  that  nation,  whom  we  sent 
for  to  eome  to  us  to  Berwick,  by  which  disobedience  they 
manifestly  discovered  their  distrust  of  us ;  and  it  cannot  be 
thought  reasonable  that  we  should  trust  our  person  with  those 
that  distrusted  us,  after  bo  many  arguments  and  assurances  of 
our  goodness  toward  them." 

This  was  the  crisis  at  which  Montrose  began  to  evince  that 
rapect  for  the  sovereign  and  his  prerogatives  which  soon 
placed  him  in  decided  opposition  to  the  Covenant.  It  would 
be  a  poor  defence,  for  him  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
loyalty,  to  say  that  he  was  unmoved  by  his  interview  at 
Be^wkk  with  Quurles,  whose  kingly  presence  and  noble 
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aspect  were  never  so  imposing  as  when  he  was  beset  by  diffi- 
culties and  danger.  The  monarch,  too,  may  have  desired 
to  reclaim  Montrose.  Struck  by  his  stately  and  gentle  bear- 
ing, contrasted  with  the  disrespectful  levity  of  Rothes,  and 
the  repulsive  democracy  of  Archibald  Johnston,  and,  perhaps, 
&vourably  impressed  by  the  forbearance  which,  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  the  covenanting  clergy,  he  had  exercised  even  in 
rebellion,  Charles,  in  the  words  of  his  favourite  poet,  may 
have  inwardly  exclaimed  at  the  sight  of  him, — 


■  O,  for  a  falconer's  voice. 


To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  ! 

and  the  accomplished  king  had  indeed  a  falconer's  voice  for 
such  a  ^  tassel-gentle."  It  may  be  conceded,  then,  that  he 
felt  his  heart  yearn  towards  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  de- 
parted from  that  interview  under  feelings  of  admiration  mingled 
with  reverence.  But  there  were  other  and  more  substantial 
reasons  for  his  growing  opposition  to  the  Covenant,  which 
must  now  be  related. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1639  met  on  the  12th  of  August,* 
the  Earl  of  Traquair  being  commissioner.  All  the  irrational 
accusations,  confounding  Episcopacy  with  Popery,  were  now 
more  boldly  stated  and  vehemently  pressed.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  original  demands  of  the  Presbyterians  were  &r  ex- 
ceeded. Prelacy  was  formally  condemned  as  unlawful,  and 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Not  only  was  King  James's 
establishment  of  the  church  overturned,  but  there  was  then 
forced  upon  the  commissioner,  and  upon  the  privy-council, 
an  ordinance  for  imposing  the  Covenant,  which  the  best  his- 
torian of  the  Church  of  Scotland  condemns  as  an  act  to  be 
**  abhorred,"  as  **  a  deviation  fipom  the  tolerant  spirit  of  pure 
religion,"  as,  ^'  in  fact,  an  engine  of  severe  persecution."^ 
The  parliament,  which  was  expected  to  ratify  these  proceed- 
ings, met  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month.     The  exclusion  of 

♦  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  Diary.  f  Cook,  vol  ii.  pp.  501, 502. 
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the  biahope  had  expunged  one  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  legislature  was  consequently  de- 
langed.  A  crisis  so  violent  could  not  fiul  to  open  the  eyes  of 
many.  Moreover,  a  most  detennined  attack  was  now  made 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and  this  was  the  circum- 
stance which  attracted  the  attention  of  Montrose  and  arrested 
his  progress  in  that  downward  path.  The  control  of  the 
mint^ — the  command  of  the  strongholds, — ^the  dispensing  of 
honours,  offices  of  state,  and  jurisdictions, — ^the  regulating 
precedency, — all  these,  it  was  now  proposed,  should  be  trans- 
ferred as  privOeges  to  the  parliament. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  to  which  Bishop  Guthry 
alludes  when,  in  reference  to  this  parliament,  he  says,  **  The 
leaders  of  the  cause  had  farther  projects,  and,  instead  of  rising, 
proposed  a  number  of  new  motions  concerning  the  constitution 
of  parliaments,  and  other  things  never  treated  on  before,  where-r 
anent  the  commissioner  told  them  he  had  no  instructions. 
Montrose  argtied  somewhat  against  those  motions  ;  for  which  the 
zealots  became  suspicious  of  him,  that  the  King  had  turned 
him  at  his  being  with  his  majesty  at  Berwick ;  yet  they 
seemed  to  take  little  notice  thereof ;  only  the  vulgar,  whom 
they  used  to  hound  out,  whispered  in  the  streets  to  his  preju- 
dice ;  and  the  next  morning  he  found  affixed  upon  his  cham- 
ber door  a  paper,  with  these  words  written  in  it :  Invictus 
armisy  verbis  vincitur" 

This  mode  of  conveying  the  calumny  was  a  compliment 
to  the  valour  and  accomplishments  of  the  earl ;  and  whoever 
may  have  affixed  it  to  his  door,  the  mode  of  reproof,  it  is  clear, 
was  no  conception  of  the  vulgar. 

Baillie,  in  a  letter  dated  12th  October  1639,  being  the  second 
month  of  the  parliament  in  which  Montrose  argued  against 
democratic  measures,  points  not  to  him  alone,  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  peculiar  view  of  the  matter,  to  many  others  who 
were  now  beginning  to  waver  in  their  course.  "  Division,'* 
he  says, — ^for  the  most  rational  opposition  to  the  movement 
wsB  stigmatized  as  a  treacherous  division, — **  is  much  laboured 
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for  in  an  our  estate.  They  speak  of  too  great  preTafling 
with  our  nobles.  Hume  evidently  fallen  o£P«  Montrose  not 
unlikely  to  be  ensaared  with  the  fair  promises  of  adrance- 
ment.  Marischal,  Sntherlandy  and  others^  somewhat  doubted. 
Sheriff  of  TeTiotdale,  and  some  of  the  barons^  inclining  the 
court  way.  Divisions  betwixt  the  merchants  and  crafts  of 
£dinbui|;h,— and  so,  by  oonsequencey  of  all  the  buig^  of 
Scotland^^-carefhlly  fostered  by  our  commissbner.  Our 
prime  cleigy  like  to  foil  foul  upon  the  question  of  our  new 
private  meetings."*  The  lA»rd  Advocate  himself  was  startled 
and  shocked,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  by  indications  on  the 
part  of  Rothes,  that  he  was  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  uprooting 
of  Episcopacy,  only  in  so  for  as  that  revolutionary  agitation 
assisted  his  private  schemes  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  revenge. 

Yet  Sir  Thomai  Hope  went  even  beyond  Baillie  in  hie 
enmity  to  prelatical  rule.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
perhaps  ever  since  the  year  1606,  when  he  defended  the  prea- 
byterian  ministers,  he  had  reaUy  penuaded  himself  that  he 
was  in  direct  communieation  with  the  Almighty,  at  least  in 
regard  to  all  matters  which  concerned  the  establishment  of  Sir 
Thomas's  ohos^ft  model  of  the  church.  Judging  foom  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  noted  the  triumph  of  the  assembly  of 
1689,  which  took  upon  itself  to  determine  that  Episcopacy  was 
a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  even  the  zealous  principal  would 
have  been  excluded  £rom  the  advocate's  category  of  saIvat]on.t 

*  Suck  in  1639  was  the  state  of  what  has  been  called  **  the  grand 
national  moyement.'* 

t  Baillie's  oonsoience,  u  i^pears  by  faiB  letters,  was  very  trouble- 
some  to  him  on  the  sabject  of  ^  the  abjuration  of  all  kind  of  Episco- 
pacy." **  But  withal,"  he  says,  **  I  heurtily  ¥nshed,  that  in  the  act  of 
removal  of  it,  no  clause  might  be  put  which  might  oblige  us  in  con- 
science to  count  that  for  wicked  and  unlawfol  in  itself,  which  the 
whole  refomed  churches  this  day,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the 
fjunous  and  classic  divines  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  either  of  old  ox 
late,  absolved  of  unlawfulness.^*— Letters  and  JoumalSf  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
Yet  Charles  has  been  accused  of  an  Insidious  reservation  of  the  whole 
question,  because  he  took  this  very  objeotion  to  the  terms  of  the  eove- 
I  abjuration  of  1639,  namely,  the  word  unhv/fiil* 
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^  17A  Augutt  1639,  Ai^vnftsy.— This  day  the  aeaembly, 
wbieh  began  at  Edinbingli  on  Monday  the  12th  Auguat,  doeed 
the  point  of  E^aoopacy,  and  dechu^  it  unlawful  and  contrary 
to  Qotftword;  to  the  nni^eakable  joy  of  all  them  that  seek 
tfaa  Lord,  and  wait  for  his  aalTation.'* 

Traqnair,  the  zoyal  commiflsJoner,  who  had  been  more  ration- 
ally  inatmcted  on  thla  subject  by  the  tmly  Chiistian  king,  waa 
anihoxixed  to  permit  the  rejection  of  Episcopacy  as  contiaiy  to 
ihe  Scotiah  constitution.  But  he  was  desired  not  to  counte- 
nance such  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  it,  as  would  implicate 
his  majesty  in  that  intolerant  abjurafcitm  which  aimed  a  vital 
blow  at  the  Chuidi  of  En^nd,  and  did  violence  to  the  con- 
science of  eYerj  Christian  in  his  dominions  who  happened  to 
be  without  the  circle  of  those  few  enthusiasts^  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  was  pleased  to  characterize  as  being  ^  all  them 
that  seek  the  Lend,  and  wait  for  his  salvation.**  But  the 
commissioner  had  not  the  firmness  or  the  ddll  to  manage  that 
aasonbly ;  and  it  rose  triumphant^  for  Traquair  himself  had 
signed  that  act.  He  was  immediately  sensible  of  his  error, 
and,  during  the  parliament  which  followed,  wrote  anxiously 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  for  instructions  from  his  ma- 
jesty. Had  the  rejection  of  Episcopacy  been  placed  upon 
the  £Bur  and  rational  footing  which  BaiUie  himself  desired, 
Charles  would  not  have  hesitated  to  ratify  the  deed.  But, 
Hamilton  (in  a  letter  received  by  Traquair  in  the  month 
of  October  1639)  says,  ^  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  you  that  the 
word  HnkLVpful  has  infinitely  distressed  his  majesty,  as  you  will 
find  by  his  own,  and  you  will  do  well  to  think  how  to  relieve 
it."*  The  commissioner  could  find  no  remedy  but  in  repeated 
prorogations;  and  it  ia  curious  to  observe  how  the  mind  of  the 
advocate  vras  affected  by  this  demur  to  ratify  acts  which  did 
violence  to  the  justice  and  the  conscience  of  his  royal  master. 


*  Oiig.  printed  by  Dr  Aitoa,  in  his  life  of  Henderson,  with  some 
other  eorions  letters  from  Hamiltoa  to  the  conuniBsioner,  in  the 
azdaves  of  Traqpair  Honae. 
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«  Win-tU  heard.— 22d  September  1639,  Sunday.— Thk  day, 
about  three  in  the  morning,  I  calling  to  mind  the  cross  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  (whereof  I  have  a  laige  journal  every 
day  since  it  sat  down),*  and  the  difficult  and  hard  estate 
wherein  the  kirk  and  kingdom  stand,  did  pour  furth  my 
heart  in  prayers  and  tears  to  the  Lord  ;  and,  betwixt  the  fear 
of  judgment  for  sin,  and  the  expectation  of  God's  mercy,  in 
respect  of  the  glorious  work  already  done  by  the  Lord  in  his 
kirk,  and  just  falling  in  a  slumbering,  I  heard  these  words, — 
*  My  work  is  a  perfect  work*  The  Lord  perfect  it.  And  upon 
the  morrow,  being  Monday  23d  September,  betwixt  four  and 
five  in  the  morning,  I  being  regretting  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  ratification  of  God's  truth  by  the  parliament,  by  reason  of 
the  questions  moved  by  the  barons  anent  the  three  estates, 
these  words  came  to  me, — *  /  will  do  it  in  my  own  way*  For 
which  I  blessed  the  Lord,  and  believe  that  the  Lord  will  do  it 
in  his  own  glorious  w^ay." 

Upon  the  22d  of  November,  Traquair  took  journey  to  court ; 
and  upon  the  23d  the  estates  sent  off  their  "  supplication." 
Upon  Sunday  the  24th,  after  sermon,  the  Countess  of  Mar 
and  the  Earl  of  Rothes  came  to  visit  the  advocate's  daughter, 
Mary  (who  had  recently  given  birth  to  a  son),  and  adds  Sir 
Thomas,  **  The  earl  spoke  these  words  to  me, — ^that  the  com- 
missioner had  perverted  me,"t 

*  This  journal  is  not  known  to  be  extant. 

+  This  allusion  is  explained  by  the  advocate's  Diary  of  What  had 
passed  upon  Wednesday  16th  of  October  1639. 

**  This  day  I  went  to  the  abbey,  at  seven  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
then  the  commissioner  asked  my  opinion  anent  the  act  of  Mensal  Kirks, 
which  I  told  in  presence  of  Sir  Lues  Stewart,  and  reported  to  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  first,  and  then  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  But  when 
the  matter  was  brought  in  dispute,  this  day  before  noon,  and  the  mo- 
derator and  commissioners  of  the  kirk  being  present  in  a  very  great 
number,  the  Treasurer,  without  any  occasion  offered  by  me,  broke  out 
violently  in  these  speeches,  after  I  had  reasoned  the  matter  exactly  for 
his  majesty.  '  Begod  this  man  cares  not  what  he  speaks  ;  for  he  speaks 
one  thing  to  me  privately,  and  even  now  in  my  ear,  and  another  thing 
publicly,— he  is  so  impudent.'    Whereanent  I  made  answer,  and  ap^ 
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It  was  the  object  of  Rothes  to  exasperate  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  to  secure  his  powerful  aid  to  the  continued  impulse  of  the 
movement,  under  whatever  circumstances,  or  in  furtherance 
of  whatever  private  ends,  it  might  be  directed.  Sir  Thomas 
was  supposed  to  have  latterly  evinced  too  little  cordiality 
towards  the  latent  objects  of  the  present  government  of  Scot- 
land. He  even  showed  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  limit 
his  patriotic  demands  against  the  throne  ;  desiring  no  more 
than  that  his  majesty  should  ratify  the  acts,  and  acknowledge 
the  legality  of  the  assemblies  1688  and  1639.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  sufficiently  violent  extension  of  the  original  demands  of 
the  faction.  But  even  this  limit  was  rejected  by  those  leaders 
of  the  Covenant,  who,  though  few  in  number,  are  too  frequently 
taken  to  represent  the  national  feeling  on  the  subject,  simply 
because  they  held  in  their  hands  the  springs  of  government, 
by  commanding  the  consciences  of  the  people  through  the 
agitations  of  the  clergy. 

Upon  Tuesday  the  14th  of  January,  the  advocate  notes, 
that,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Earl  of 
Rothes  entered  his  chamber,  who,  after  telling  him  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  in  favour  of  an  individual  named  George 
Gumming,  pursued  as  a  criminal,  thus  proceeded  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  the  visit. 

**  And  thereafter  he  [Rothes]  showed  me  a  trinkett  of  paper, 
(which  he  said  he  had  drawn  furth  of  a  letter  from  England, 
from  a  good  hand),  which  he  read  to  this  sense  :  *  I  am  sorry 

pealed  to  Sir  Laes  Stewart,  who  heard  me  in  the  morning,  and  also 
to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Marqnis  of  Hantly,  who  sapervened  after. 
17th  October,  I  gave  in  my  petition  to  the  Lord  Commissioner,  and 
articles,  desiring  Sir  Lues  Stewart,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
Marqais,  to  be  heard  to  declare  ;  which  petition  was  read,  bat  refused 
to  give  answer  to  it,  and  taken  up  by  him,  and  put  in  his  pocket ;  and 
with  this  he  set  out  in  the  railing  speeches  contained  in  paper  apart." 
I  have  not  discovered  any  other  record  of  this  collision.  The  advo- 
cate mentions  that  he  sent  an  account  of  the  matter,  with  a  copy  of  his 
petition,  to  the  secretary  and  his  own  son  at  court,  and  also  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  majesty  on  the  subject. 
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to  write  that  there  is  a  alap  to  come  on  the  adyocate  like  as 
came  the  last  year  upon  the  Earl  of  Aigyle,  to  draw  up  tuftr 
inquirendum*  and  therefore  if  you  have  any  interest  in  him, 
hid  him  beware  of  himself.' 

^  My  answer  was: — *  My  lord,  I  care  for  nothing.  I  rest 
upon  the  Lord.  Only  I  wish  that  God  direct  you  who  are 
noblemen,  and  that  ye,  on  oath,  seek  the  main  pointy — which 
isy  Go^$  truth  to  be  ratified, — and  let  the  rest  go  in  as  God 
pleases.' 

^  He  subjoined :  *  That  oringer»  the  Treasureryt  has  so  ca- 
lumniated the  whole  estates  to  his  miyestyy  that  albeU  his  moF- 
jetty  would  ratify  oil  the  acts^  we  will  not  close  till  we  get 
justice  upon  the  traitor :  And  if  we  get  justice  we  shall  raze 
him  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  it  be  denied,  and  there  be  war. 


*  **  Saper  Inqnirendis  "  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  dialogue, 
left  in  manuscript  by  Lord  Napier,  and  which  he  held  with  Charles  I. 
in  the  year  1630.  His  majesty  had  required  certain  noblemen  at  court, 
who  pretended  to  haye  grounds  of  impeachment  against  Napier,  to  put 
their  accusations  in  writing  under  their  hands,  and  send  them  to  his 
lordship  to  be  answered.  **  When  I  opened  the  articles  of  acctisation," 
says  Napier,  **  I  found  no  hand  at  them,  but  written  on  a  little  piece 
of  paper,  so  near  the  end  thereof  as  not  one  letter  oould  be  written 
more,  of  purpose  that,  if  the  king  should  urge  them  to  set  to  their 
hands  upon  a  sudden,  they  might  gain  some  time  in  writing  them  otot, 
to  consult  upon  the  matter.  I  presently  drew  up  the  answers,  and 
on  the  morrow,  I  told  his  majesty  that  I  had  reoeiTed  these  articles, 
and  that  there  was  no  hand  at  them. 

Thb  Kino.—**  *  That  is  all  one  ;  you  know  the  matter  now,  and  may 
answer  it.' 

Napibr.— **  Sir,  there  is  no  judicature,  eiril  nor  criminal,  can  be 
established  without  these  necessary  members,  a  judge,  a  pursuer,  and 
a  defender.  True  it  is,  in  Scotland,  in  the  fitctions  times,  men  were 
called  in  without  knowing  either  crime  or  pursuer,  which  they  called 
tuper  mqmrendit ;  but  that  barbarous  and  uigust  custom  was  abo- 
lished by  your  majesty's  &ther,  by  an  express  act  of  parliament  yet 
standing  in  force.  I  hope  your  m^esty  will  not  introduce  it  again, 
and  make  me  the  precedent  of  it. 

Thb  Kino.— ***  If  it  be  so,  they  mtMl  set  to  theur  hands,  and  sAatf  set 
to  their  hands.'  ''—Oriff.  MS,  Napier  charter^chest. 

t  Traquair. 
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-we  eftiaH  sweep  his  memoiy  forth  of  the  land,  and  ye  shall  be 
fully  reyenged  upon  him.' 

^  I  answered :  '  My  lord,  fi>r  God's  cause  let  not  rerenge 
against  him  more  yon  to  neglect  God's  cause  ;  and,  for  my 
TeTenge^  I  leave  it  to  God.' 

^  He  answered :  '  We  haye  got  fdU  intelUgenoe  that  the 
king  will  neyer  give  np  bisJu^s,  bat  will  haye  them  in  again/ 
^  I  answered  :  '  My  lord^  let  no  reports  moye  yon,  but  do 
yoYiT  duty.  Pat  his  majesty  to  it,  and  if  it  be  refused,  then 
you  are  wytless  [hlameleas].  Bat  i^  on  these  reporti^  ye  press 
civil  poiutSy  his  majesty  will  make  all  protestant  princes  see 
thai  you  have  not  religion  for  your  end,  but  the  bearing  down 
qfmonarehg.** 

«  With  this  I  conyoyed  him  to  the  yett  [gale],  and  I  said, 
— '  For  God  his  cause,  my  lord,  haye  a  caie  for  rstifying 
religion  ;t  and  let  me  be  put  to  an  essay  in  that>and  ye  shall  see 
what  I  shall  do  or  suffer  for  it.' 

^  He  answered  :  ^  We  neyer  doubted  of  yon  in  that ;  but 
ye  baye  beenyhr  out  qfthe  way,  this  time  by  gone,  and  we  had 
neyer  a  thought  to  do  you  wrong.* 

« I  answered :  ^  I  am  more  moyed  by  one  of  your  hard 
words,  nor  [than]  with  all  the  prejudice  can  be  done  to  me ; 
and  for  c<vt/ points,  look  netfer  to  have  me  to  go  wM  you*  ** 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  this  passage  of  secret  history, 
if  such  eyidenoe  were  required,  that  Rothes's  agitation  of  the 
oountiy,  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  liberties,  was  a  dishonest 
one,  and  that  eyen  Sir  Thomas  Hope  had  become  more  or  less 
sensible  of  the  real  motiyes  and  objects  of  a  few  noblemen, 
in  whose  hands  were  the  present  moyement,  and  the  future 
character  and  credit  of  the  nation.  Baillle  himself,  before  the 
Coyenant  was  signed,  had  no  sUght  misgivings  that  he  was 

*  This  riiows  the  opinion  of  the  adrocateto  have  been  that  Rothes's 
•UfigMi  <<fliU  intelligenoe,''  as  tetheooyert  faiteations  <tf  the  Ung,  was 
a  aierD  pretext. 

t  The  Lord  Adyoeaie  identified  the  acts  of  the  Genend  AssesBbly 
agaiast  Episeopaey  with  religion. 
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embarked  with  a  party  who  could  not  tell  where  they  were 
to  stop.* 

We  have  traced  the  precise  period  when  Montrose  first  made 
a  stand  against  the  party  he  had  joined.  It  was  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1639,  which  was  appointed  to  meet  again  in  the  month 
of  June  1640.  Traquair  was  commissioned  under  the  great 
seal  to  hold  the  new  session.  Another  commission,  under  the 
quarter  seal,  was  at  the  same  time  issued  to  Lord  Elphinstone, 
Lord  Napier,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  and  the  Lord  Advocate, 
by  which  any  three  of  them  were  empowered  to  act  in  his 
absence,  but  (as  the  commission  bore)  upon  his  order.  Hope 
had  been  placed  under  confinement  in  his  own  house  of 
Craighall,  "  upon  pretence  (says  Burnet)  of  some  petty  mal- 
versation in  his  ofiice,  but  really  because  of  his  adhering  to  the 
Covenanters  too  much."t    When  this  diet  of  parliament  ar- 


*  See  his  letter  to  Spang,  dated  27th  February  1638. 

f  There  is  an  entry  in  the  advocate's  Diary  relative  to  this  circuiii' 
stance  Immediately  aiter  the  note  of  his  conversation  with  Rothes,  and 
of  the  same  date.  The  manner  of  the  entry  proves  that  there  was  on 
the  advocate's  conscience  no  "  petty  malversation.*' 

•*  14th  January  1640,  Tuesday.— This  day  about  6  at  night,  I  re- 
ceived his  majesty's  letter  for  confining  in  Craighall,  by  reason  of  the 
story  of  James  Grant's  remission,  and  of  the  other  remission  to  one 
John  Stewart.  Upon  the  receipt  whereof  I  addressed  myself  to  Craig- 
hall. His  ma^jesty's  letter  is  dated  at  Whitehall,  4  January  1640. 
I  was  in  Burntisland  at  night  on  Thursday  the  16th  of  January.  I 
came  to  Craighall  on  Friday  the  17th  of  January  about  12  hours.  My 
wife  with  the  two  young  bairns  came  to  Craighall  on  Friday  the  I4th 
of  February,  and  went  back  on  Monday  the  17th  of  February.  Item, 
on  Monday  the  23d  of  February  she,  with  all  the  rest  of  my  family, 
came  to  Craighall." 

<'  16th  March  1640,  Monday.— This  day  sent  letters  to  the  Laiid 
Panmure,  and  my  son  Mr  Alexander,  anent  the  quitting  of  my  place, 
&c.,  and  these  sent  to  Edin'.  this  day  in  company  of  my  son 
Craighall,  who  went  to  Edin'.  with  his  bedfellow,  upon  a  letter 
from  the  Lords  of  Session.  Item,  this  day  put  ane  pea  in  my  right 
arm,  whereof  the  cancer  was  put  in  by  Dr  Balfour  and  William  Faim, 
on  Monday  2d  of  March  (at  Craighall)  of  before.  Item,  at  this  time 
sure  word  came  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling." 

In  this  philosophical  manner  the  advocate  endures  his  rustication, 
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riTed,  howerer,  as  Scotland  was  now  in  open  rebellion^  and 
Traqaair  had  been  nearly  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh when  last  there,  Charles  did  not  choose  to  send  his 
oommiasioner  to  incur  the  risk  of  having  "  his  memory  swept 
forth  of  the  land  ;*'  but  he  forwarded  an  order  to  the  justice- 
derk  to  take  the  advocate  along  with  him  and  prorogue  the 
parliament,  in  virtue  of  the  sub-commission.  Burnet  says  that 
Sir  Thomas  Hope  **  was  glad  both  of  being  delivered  from  his 
disgrace,  and  for  being  honoured  with  the  employment ;"  and 
that,  when  the  parliament  met,  he  moved  Lord  Elphinstone, 
as  first-named  in  the  commission,  to  go  up  with  him  to  the 
throne  and  execute  the  king's  command.  This  nobleman  re* 
quired  to  see  Traquair's  order  to  that  effect ;  Hope  uiged  his 
majesty's  order  as  paramount,  but  the  other  would  not  depart 
from  the  literal  import  of  his  instructions.  The  advocate  then 
turned  to  Lord  Napier,  but  he  too  declined  to  act,  except  in 
terms  of  the  royal  authority.  So  the  Covenanters,  under  the 
pretext  that,  as  Sir  Thomas  expresses  it,  'Hhe  parliament 
could  not  be  prorogued  for  want  of  commissioners,"  elected 
Lord  Burleigh  as  their  president, — and  proceeded  in  the  work 
of  demolition. 

The  only  nobleman  who  appears  to  have  opposed,  with  spirit 
and  determination,  the  assumed  powers  of  this  extraordinary 


withoat  further  allusion  to  the  cause  of  it.    On  the  17th  of  May  he  ' 
notes : 

**  Sunday,  at  2  hours  afternoon,  good  Elizabeth  Nicholson  deceased, 
and  left  me  the  only  living  of  the  stock  of  John  Hope  my  guidschir 
in  the  degree  of  third  from  him.    The  Lord  prepare  me." 

Then  immediately  follows  :— 

**  28th  May,  Thursday,  at  9  of  night,  James  Philip  brought  me  the 
king's  majesty's  letter,  commanding  me  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  and  I 
went  on  Saturday  30th  May." 

"  1  June  1640,  Monday.— The  parliament  could  not  be  prorogued 
for  want  of  commissioners,  and  the  estates  sat  from  2d  June  to  11th 
June  inclusive.  On  12th  June  they  entered  to  batter  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  I  returned  to  CnughaU." 

The  advocate  is  very  reserved  on  the  subject  of  the  parliament  1640. 
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meeting,  was  Montroee  him0el£     There  is  no  Teooid  of  the 
harangaes  that  were  uttered  in  those  revolntionaty  cowma- 
tiouB ;  hut>  fbrtmuttely,  an  original  letter  is  preserved,  which 
casts  some  light  upon  our  hero's  present  position.    In  the 
following  year,  when  the  Procurator  of  the  Kirk,  Arohibald 
Johnston,  was  in  London  with  the  commissianerB  for  the 
treaty  of  1641,  he  wrote  prirately  to  a  select  few  in  Edin- 
buigh,  that  they  should  be  prepared  with  some  prosecutioii 
against  the  earl,  .who  he  heard  was  to  be  the  mover  of  an 
impeachment,  undentood  to  be  impending  over  certain  indivi- 
duals of  the  covenanting  clique.    He  further  states  his  sus^- 
cion,  that  the  accusation  rested  upon  the  speeches  that  passed 
at  the  debate  on  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  in  June  1640, 
and  he  reminds  his  correspondents,  that,  upon  the  occasion  now 
mentioned,  **  Montrose  did  dUpute  againti  Argyky  Motheg,  BaU 
merino^  and  myse^;  because  some  uigod  that  as  long  as  we  had 
a  king  J  we  could  not  sit  without  him  ;  and  it  was  answered 
that  to  do  the  less  was  more  lawful  than  to  do  the  greater."* 
The  meaning  here  is  not  very  fully  or  explicitly  stated ;  but, 
taking  the  remark  in  connexion  with  a  charge  preferred 
against  Argyle  in  reference  to  the  same  occasion  (a  mysterious 
story  to  be  afterwards  noticed),  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  it  contains  a  yeiy  cautious  and  subdued  reference 
to  certain  treasonable  expressions  and  propositions  which  had 
occurred  at  this  convention.    The  whole  revolutionary  plan 
of  the  previous  parliament  was  here  accomplished,  and  varioua 
acts  were  passed,  and  forced  upon  all,  the  manifest  object  of 
which  was  to  fortify  the  party  who  were  urging  on  the  rebel- 
lion.   The  conservative  feelings  of  Montrose  and  a  few  others 
were  altogether  powerless  to  arrest  the  development  of  the 
^doud  in  the  north.'*    They  were  induced,  or  rather  com- 
pelled, to  subscribe  with  the  rest  its  unauthorized  proceedings 
in  the  vain  h<^  that  here  was  the  utmost  limit  of  the  moTe- 
ment,  and  that,  by  giving  way  to  the  pressure  now,  they  were 

*  Original  Letter,  dated  April  164L 
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pxeaerring  theniBelves  to  be  of  use  to  the  king  in  future.  Nay, 
by  a  master-stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  rebellious 
leaders,  they  were  even  put  upon  the  great  committee  to 
which  this  parliament  gaye  birth.* 

The  new  army  of  the  Corenant  was  assembled  in  the  month 
of  July  1640,  and  Greneral  Leslie,  so  invaluable  to  the  cause, 
again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  that  motley  host  of  black 
gowns  and  blue  bonnets>  which  composed  the  ranks  of  the 
kirk  militant.  Sir  Thomas  Hope  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
impTessed  with  the  idea  that  the  Almighty  himself  watched 
over  the  progress  of  that  assemblage,  as  his  chosen  instrument 
for  converting  both  kingdoms  from  the  dominion  of  Satan.  He 
notes  that,  upon  Monday  the  20th  July,  the  army  marched 
out  of  Edinburgh ;  that  in  it  were  his  two  sons,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Cambuskenneth ;  and  that,  upon  this  solemn  occasion,  he, 
having  promised  to  recommend  them  to  God,  had  made  a  vow 
before  Him,  upon  the  l7th  and  Idth  of  July,  to  restrain  him- 
self &om  enjoyments,  otherwise  lawful,  except  in  so  &r  as 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  to  humble 
himself  in  devotions  three  times  a-day,  morning,  noon,  and 
nighty  for  the  success  of  God's  cause.t 

Montrose  took  a  different  view  of  the  merits  and  probable 
results  of  that  expedition,  and  in  following  it  out  he  was  fully 
as  conscientious  as  the  advocate.    Although  his  opposition  to 

*  When  giving  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  this  committee, 
James  Gordon  says,  **  It  was  a  mixed  multitude,  many  heads  here, 
bat  few  statesmen,  though  all  nominated  to  sit  at  the  helm.  Some  of 
these  were  known  to  favour  the  king,  yet  were  nominated  either  to 
nnmask  them,  or  to  debauch  them  by  their  concurrence  against  him." 
—MS.  Hut. 

f  The  advocate's  eldest  son,  Lord  Craighall,  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Committee  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh.  His  two  sons  with  the 
army  were  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse,  who  commanded  *^  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice  troop,"  and  either  James,  who  became  Sir  James  Hope 
of  Hopetoun,  or  Charles,  at  this  time  a  boy,  and  who  died  young. 
Another  son,  formerly  mentioned.  Sir  Alexander  Hope  of  Grantoun, 
was  constantly  about  the  person  of  his  majesty,  in  the  quality  of  royal 
earrer  extraordinary. 
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the  headlong  career  of  the  dominant  Covenanters  had  been 
openly  declared  in  parliament^  he  was  appointed  to  a  consi- 
derable command  in  this  army, — ^a  measure  which  the  violent 
party  had  yet  no  sufficient  pretext  for  avoiding,  and  of  which 
he  determined  to  make  the  most,  in  defence  of  those  sovereign 
rights  which  he  now  clearly  saw  were  recklessly  invaded  for 
private  ends^  by  what  he  termed  **  the  particular  and  indirect 
practising  of  a  few."  The  meaning  of  these  expressicns  will 
presently  appear. 

About  the  end  of  the  month  just  specified^  Montrose  being 
with  the  army  (which  lay  encamped  near  Dunse,  apparently 
in  doubt  whether  to  venture  across  the  Borders),  there  was 
privately  presented  to  him  for  his  signature  a  bond,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  establish  a  military  despotism  in  all  the 
counties  northward  of  the  Forth.  The  history  of  this  deed, 
which  he  declared  he  would  rather  die  than  subscribe,  appears 
to  be  as  follows :  At  the  time  when  he  was  prepaiing  for  his 
last  expedition  against  Aberdeen  in  1639,  a  commission  was 
secretly  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  Aigyle,  by  which 
the  country  was  to  be  cantoned,  and  all  the  districts  beyond 
the  river  now  named  placed  under  the  control  of  that  noble- 
man. There  was  present  at  the  finming  of  this  obligation 
Archibald  Campbell  the  confidential  agent  of  his  chief,  but  who 
had  been  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Napier,  and  pro- 
bably of  his  ward.  This  gentleman  started  an  objection  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  because  it  did  not  include  Montrose, 
although  so  materially  affecting  the  districts  in  which  his  pro- 
perty and  interests  lay.  The  paper  accordingly  was  written 
over  again,  and  his  name  inserted,  as  one  of  a  committee  to 
be  associated  with  the  captain-general  be-north  the  Forth,  or 
in  other  words,  with  Argyle  himself.* 

'  Certain  depositions  upon  oath  were  taken  by  the  committee  of 
estates  in  the  month  of  June  1641,  with  a  view  to  the  '*  prooesBini;  "  of 
Montrose.  Mr  Robert  Murray,  the  minister  of  Methven,  deponed. 
That  Montrose  had  declared  to  him,  that  "  there  was  a  Ixmd  drawn 
up,  and  offered  to  be  subscribed,  for  establishing  a  particnlar  man  bo- 
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Montrose  immediatofy  peiceived  that  the  object  was^  while 
the  army  proceeded  on  its  perilous  adrentnre  against  England, 
to  bring  the  whole  of  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland  under 
the  sway  of  Aigyle,  a  measure  to  which  the  sanction  of  the 
Estates,  and  if  possible  his  own  signature,  was  to  be  obtained. 
Alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  which  he  could  connect  with  what 
had  transpired  in  the  parliament  held  in  June,  he  quitted  the 
army  at  Dunse,  and  hastened  to  Edinburgh.  No  sooner  had 
he  arrived  there  than  his  worst  suspicions  were  confirmed  by 
tlie  following  conyeraation  which  he  held  with  Lord  Lindsay, 
a  keen  Covenanter,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Hamilton. 

When  they  met,  the  earl  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  affiuis 
since  the  army  had  marched  to  the  Borders,  and  also  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  condition  of  the  country^  **  and  that  some 
were  crying  up  the  Earl  of  Argyle  too  much."  Lindsay  re- 
plied, that  he  had  been  engaged  in  no  public  business  for 
some  little  time  past,  but  was  lately  couTersing  with  some  one 
who  had  expressed  the  same  regrets  now  uttered  by  Montrose^ 
as  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  *^  One  grief  expressed,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^  was  a  regret  of  the  divisions  and  jealousies  of 
this  country ;  another  was,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  we,  who 
are  Christians,  and  hare  not  only  our  liberties,  lands,  wires^ 
and  children^  but  also  our  religion  in  question,  cannot  agree 
amongst  ourselves,  whilst  the  Romans,  who  are  but  Ethnics^ 
when  their  affairs  came  in  hazard,  would  agree  among  them- 
selves, and  so  far  yield  one  to  another  that  they  would  make  one 
of  themselves  to  be  THctater  to  have  the  sole  power  over  them ; 
yea  private  enemies^  when  they  were  employed  in  public  afiairs 


north  Forth,  b  j  which  the  subjects  were  to  be  obliged  in  fidelity  and 
fealtj,  and  that  the  earl  refused  to  snbscribe  it,  but  rather  should  die 
or  he  did  it ;  which  he  would  prove  with  sixteen  as  good  as  himself.** 
Mr  John  Robertson,  minister  of  Perth,  was  examined  at  the  same 
time,  and  deponed  to  the  same  effeot,  adding,  '^  that  the  earl  aArmed 
that  the  foresaid  bond  anent  the  rule  be-north  Forth,  was  offered  to 
his  lordship,  to  be  sabsoribed  by  Um,  at  Chowsly  wood,  before  the 
army  crossed  Tweed."— Ortjr.  MS. 
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did  lay  down  their  private  quarrels  and  join  in  hearty  union 
so  long  as  the  public  was  in  question,"  Such  were  the  very 
suspicious  expressions  which  Lindsay  himself,  when  subse- 
quently examined  before  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  subject 
of  this  conyersation,  admitted  that  he  had  addressed  to  Montrose. 
Lindsay,  however,  was  a  stanch  adherent  of  Ai^yle'sy  and  is 
characterized  by  Guthry,  as  one  of  '^  the  most  furious  in  the 
cause."  His  interests,  too,  lay  be-north  the  Forth  ;  and  that 
in  this  speech  he  was  sounding  the  other  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  dictatorship,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  He  declared 
indeed  that  ^'  he  does  not  remember  that  ever  he  named  the 
Earl  of  Aigyle,  or  meant  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
make  the  Earl  of  Aigyle,  or  any  other,  dictator  at  all ;  and 
remembers  that  in  a  discourse— either  at  that  or  some  other 
time — the  E>u-1  of  Montrose  asking  if  the  deponer  knew  that 
the  Earl  of  Aigyle  was  to  have  any  preferment,  he  answered 
that  he  knew  not  of  any,  but  that  there  was  a  great  esteem 
had  of  him  in  the  country."  But  Montrose, — ^who  was  ever 
fearless  and  truthful,  and  whose  statements^  moreover,  are 
corroborated  by  the  &ct  of  the  bond,  a  measure  of  which 
Lindsay  could  not  be  ignorant, — repeatedly  "  affirmed  that 
the  Lord  Lindsay  named  the  Earl  of  Aigyle  to  be  dictator ;" 
and,  out  of  mere  courtesy  to  the  imperfect  recollection  of  his 
lordship,  thus  finally  qualified  his  written  declaration  on  the 
subject, — **  That  to  his  best  memoiy  the  Lord  Lindsay  named 
the  Earl  of  Aigyle  to  be  the  man  pointed  at ;  but,  howsoever^ 
the  whole  drift  of  the  discourse  did  infer  so  much,  as  the  Earl 
of  Montrose  did  conceive  the  same."* 

Moreover,  there  were  other  circumstances  to  confirm  this  loyal 
chief  in  his  well-grounded  suspicions.  Argyle,  after  the  bond 
had  been  privately  prepared,  which  was  to  invest  himself  with 

*  Orig.  MS.  Advoc.  i4&.— Dated  4th  June  1641  (a  twelvemonth 
after  the  converBation),  and  signed  "  Montrose,  Cassilis,  Baimerino« 
Naper."  The  three  last-named  noblemen  were  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Committee  of  Estates  to  endeavour  to  reooneUe  the  deolara- 
tions  of  Montrose  and  Lindsay. 
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vapreme  authority  oyer  the  north  of  Sootiand,  obtained  from 
ihB  parliament  of  1640  (a  convention  entirely  at  his  nod) 
anihority  to  leyy  and  command  an  army,  profeasedly  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  coast  against  invasion  by  Strafford, 
bat  which  in  fiict  was  meant  to  be  subservient  to  any  of  his 
own  purposes.    When  encamped  at  the  Ford  of  Lyon,  in 
Atholy  with  some  part  of  his  great  following,  soon  after  the 
riaiiig  of  that  parliament,  he  brought  by  stratagem  to  his  tent, 
and  for  a  short  while  detained  as  a  prisoner,  no  less  a  person 
ihan  the  Earl  of  Athol  himself,  together  with  eight  gentle- 
men  of  his  clan.     Among  these  was  John  Stewart,  younger  of 
liadywell.    This  individual  soon  after  conveyed  to  Montrose 
the  inibnnation  that  Aigyle,  while  in  that  quarter,  was  not- 
only  pressing  bonds  (virtually  of  subjugation  to  himself)  upon 
the  surrounding  districts,  but  that  he  openly  spoke  in  his  tent 
of  dethroning  the  king.     Our  hero,  in  his  judicial  examination, 
declared  that,  according  to  the  information  he  received,  '*  the 
four  bonds,  some  of  them  were  pressed  in  the  Earl  of  Argyle's 
name,  and  some  pressed  by  the  earl  himself ;  and  that,  con- 
cerning the  deposing  of  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Aigyle  dis- 
coursed thereof  before  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  ;  and  that 
Ogilvy  of  Inchmartin  and  Stewart  of  Grantully  were  the 
hearers  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  make  that  discourse,  viz.  that 
they  were  minded,  if  not  at  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  in 
June  last  to  depose  the  king,  that  they  would  do  it  at  the  first 
of  the  next  ensuing  parliament ;  and  that  the  relater  of  the 
discourse  told,  it  was  resolved  by  lawyers  and  divines  that  it 
might  be  so,-  and  reasons  thereof,  viz.  vendiiione,  dewrtUme^ 
infxuumeP* 

Combining  this  information  with  what  he  already  knew, 
Montrose  could  not  fail  to  be  alarmed  for  the  interests  of  the 
kingly  power  in  Scotland ;  and  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  his 
determination  to  counteract  the  ambitious  schemes  of  those 
who,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  covenanting  Lord  Advocate  to 

♦  Montrose's  Declaration,— OnjjF.  MS» 
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BotheSy  **  had  not  religion  for  iheir  end,  but  the  bearing 
down  of  monarchy."  A  bond  for  cantoning  the  country,  and 
proclaiming  Argyle  dictator  be-north  the  Forth,  had  been 
placed  before  him  for  signature.  That  earl's  intimate  friend 
and  coadjutor,  Lindsay,  had  recommended  to  him  the  Roman 
remedy  for  curing  such  disorders  as  the  Covenant  had  already 
given  birth  to, — a  dictatorship.  He  had  heard  the  preroga- 
tive, as  well  as  the  name  of  his  majesty,  contemptuously 
spoken  of  in  the  Parliament  of  1640 ;  and  over  that  house,  as 
well  as  the  committee  which  it  appointed,  the  influence  of 
Argyle  was  paramount.  The  same  nobleman  himself  was 
traversing  the  north  with  a  powerful  body  of  his  clansmen 
.  and  other  dependents,  impodng  bonds  of  allegiance,  not  to  the 
king,  but  in  such  terms  as  he,  for  his  own  ends,  thought  fit  to 
dictate.  In  his  tent  he  discoursed  to  his  followers  concerning 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  sovereign  might  be  dethroned 
by  his  subjects.  Such  wel^e  the  &cts  simultaneously  pressed 
upon  Montrose's  attention,  as  proved  by  the  original  manu- 
scripts yet  extant  of  his  own  judicial  declarations.  But  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  many  other  circumstances,  of  which  no 
record  has  been  preserved,  concuned  about  this  period  to  rouse 
within  him  the  sentiment  which  even  Sir  Thomas  Hope  had 
so  emphatically  pronounced  to  Rothes,  ^  let  me  be  put  to  an 
essay  for  reltgion^  and  ye  shall  see  what  I  shall  do  or  suffer  for 
it ;  but  for  civil  points  look  never  to  have  me  to  go  with  ifou" 

With  characteristic  promptitude,  Montrose,  before  rejoining 
the  army  at  the  Borders,  took  measures  which  he  fondly  hoped 
would  at  once  preserve  all  that  was  req>ectable  and  patriotic 
in  the  covenanting  movement  he  had  joined,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  throne  from  the  intriguing  of  a  few  leading 
factionists.  Accordingly,  taking  a  hint  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  opposite  party,  he  too  framed  a  bond  of  alliance ;  but  it 
was  the  bond  of  a  conservative  association,  as  temperate  and 
dignified  in  its  expressions  as  it  w^as  unexceptionable  in  ita 
object.  Baillie  vaguely  and  violently  describes  it  as  **  Mon- 
trose's damnable  band,  by  which  he  thought  to  have  sold  us 
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to  the  enemy  ;^  bat  he  has  not  quoted  it  in  his  voluminous 
letters  and  journals.    He  had  no  desire  that  the  precise  terms 
of  it  should  enter  the  HUtoria  Motuum  of  his  kinsman  and 
eorrespondent  Spang.    The  terms  of  the  bond  itself  remaining 
unknown,  it  has  been  frequently  described  (upon  the  mere 
assertion  of  the  principal)  as  a  fisu^ous  plot  on  the  part  of 
Hontrose,  dictated  by  no  better  motive  than  his  rivalry  of 
Aigyle.    It  was  even  burnt  by  the  Committee  of  E^states. 
The  following  transcript,  however,  was  made  at  the  time, 
though  hitherto  it  has  remained  unnoticed  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Lord  Lyon^  Sir  James  Balfour/'* 

^  TJke  cqpsf  of  (he  band  subscribed  by  Montrose  and  the  rest  <ff 
these  noblemen  :-- 

**  Whereas  we  under-subscribers,  out  of  our  duty  to  Reli- 
gion, King,  and  Country,  were  forced  to  join  ourselves  in  a 
Covenant  £or  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  eithers,  and 
every  one  of  other,  in  that  behalf :  Now  finding  how  that,  by 
the  particukur  and  indirect  practising  of  a  few,  the  country, 
and  cause  now  depending,  does  so  much  suffer,  do  heartily  here- 
by bind  and  oblige  ourselves,  out  of  our  duty  to  all  these  respects 
above  mentioned,  but  diiefly  and  namely  that  Covenant  already 
signedy  to  wed  and  study  all  public  ends  which  may  tend  to  the 
safety  both  of  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties  of  this  poor  king- 
dom ;  and,  as  we  are  to  make  an  account  before  that  Great 
Judge  at  the  last  day,  that  we  shall  contribute  one  with  an- 
other, in  a  unanimous  and  joint  way,  in  whatsomever  may 
concern  the  public  or  this  cause,  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  for- 
tunes, and  estates,  neither  of  us  doing,  consulting,  nor  conde- 
scending in  any  point,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  whole,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  conveniently  had,  and  time 
may  allow.  And  likeas  we  swear  and  protest  by  the  same  oath, 
that,  in  80  far  as  may  consist  with  the  good  and  weal  of  the 

*  The  Lord  Lyon  probably  snperintended  the  bamisg  of  the  bond, 
andhadobtaiBedatranfloriptofit.  ^ 
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public,  every  one  of  ns  Bh&ll  jojii  and  adhere  to  others  [[each 
other],  and  their  interests,  against  all  persons  and  causes  what^ 
soever,  so  what  shall  be  done  to  one,  with  reservation  fore^ 
said,  shall  be  equally  resented  and  taken  as  done  to  the  whole 
number.     In  witness  hereof,"  Sec, 

^  The  subscribers  of  the  principal  bond,  and  in  this  order, 
Marschell,  Montrose,  Wigton,  Kinghom,  Home,  Athol,  Mar, 
Perth,  Boyd,  Galloway,  Stormont,  Seaforth,  Erskine,  Kircu- 
brycht,  Amond,  Drummond,  Johnston,  Lour,  D.  Camegy 
Master  of  Lour.** 

Having  accomplished  so  much  of  his  loyal  and  patriotic  plan, 
he  forthwith  returned  to  the  army. 

It  was  early  in  August  1640,  at  Cumbernauld,  the  house  of 
his  relative  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  that  the  bond  now  quoted 
was  signed.  Montrose's  opposition  to  the  party  of  Argyle  and 
Bothes  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  manifest  proof  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  Covenant  to  which  he  had  already  sworn.  Bat 
even  the  signatures  to  this  bond  attest  the  contrary.  That  all 
who  signed  it  were  not  so  constant  in  their  opposition,  and  that 
none  of  them  became  so  devoted  in  the  hopeless  cause  of  monar- 
chy, cannot  alter  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  honourable  of 
the  covenanting  nobles  actually  subscribed  to  the  sentiments 
thus  expressed,  and  swore  to  maintain  them.  This  document 
illustrates  the  opinion  entertained  of  Aigyle,  as  its  failure 
proves  his  power ;  for  among  the  signatures  will  be  observed 
that  of  Amond,  who  at  the  very  time  was  lieutenant-general 
of  the  army,  and  second  in  command  to  Leslie.  In  regard  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  Baillie,  writing  in  the  course  of  the  year 
which  intervened  betwixt  the  date  of  the  Covenant  and  that 
of  the  bond,  observes,  '*  Stirling  was  in  the  hand  of  our  mir$ 
friend  the  Earl  of  Mar,  so  we  touched  it  not."  And  must 
not  this  chronicler  have  blushed  to  look  back  upon  the  fana- 
ticism quoted  below,*  when  he  found  Lord  Erskine*s  name  at 

**  While  we  were  in  some  piece  of  perplexity,  we  were  angularly 
oojr\fortedi  that  in  the  rery  instant  of  the  marquis's  departure  [firom 
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the  ^  damnable  band."  The  fact  is,  there  was  no  sanity  of 
oonstitiitional  or  Christian  feeling  in  the  fervour  which  led 
to  the  CoTenant ;  and  those  who  signed  this  new  bond  had  a 
better  right  to  call  themselves  pure  Covenanters  than  those  by 
whom  it  was  denounced.  The  older  paction  or  agreement 
hreathed  the  very  essence  of  loyalty ;  and  had  Montrose  ac- 
quired power  under  a  bond  of  his  own,  and  wielded  that 
power  in  support  of  the  king's  authority  against  the  demo- 
cratical  party,  he  would  only  have  redeemed  the  Covenant 
firom  the  abuse  of  it  by  a  few,  and  brought  it  back  to  the 
fulfilment  of  its  original  professions. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  arose  out  of  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Aigyle  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Montrose  to 
the  charter  of  his  projected  dictatorship  be-north  the  Forth. 
These  particulars  have  not  been  recorded  by  Dr  Wishart ; 
but  he  states  that  his  noble  friend  was  absent  when  the 
rebel  army  came  to  the  determination  of  crossing  Tweed, 
and  he  adds, — "  Which  resolution  of  theirs  the  chief  of  the 
Covenanters  had  taken  up  in  their  cabinet  counsels  more  than 
six  weeks  before,  and  to  that  purpose  had  been  busy  in  di- 
vulging through  all  Great  Britain  their  apologetic  pamphlets, 
whereby  they  laboured  to  set  a  gloss  upon  the  reasons  of 
their  expedition.  This  resolution  of  theirs,  Montrose,  being 
returned,  seeing  he  could  not  hinder,  would  not  seem  to  disap- 
prove. Montrose  commanded  in  this  army  2000  foot  and  500 
horse.  His  friends  who  were  most  obliged  to  him,  and  had 
religiously  promised  their  best  endeavours  in  the  king's  ser- 


the  Ajfflembly  1638],  a  very  noble  youth,  of  great  expectation,  my 
Lord  Erskine,  craying  audience  of  us,  professed  uriih  tears  his  great 
grief,  that,  against  the  inborn  light  of  h%8  own  mind,  he  had  withbolden 
his  hand  from  our  Ck>Tenant,  and  person  from  onr  meetings,  besought 
to  pratf  Christ  for  him,  that  his  sin  might  be  forgiven  him,  and  entreat- 
ed humbly  we  would  now  admit  him  to  our  Covenant  and  Society. 
We  all  embraced  him  gladly,  and  admired  the  limeousness  of  God*8 
eomfortt  and  merciet  towards  ns." — Letters  and  Journals, 
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vice,  had  the  command  of  5000  more ;  and  tmly,  if  a  great  part 
of  them  had  not  been  worse  than  tlieir  words,  he  had  either 
brought  the  whole  army  along  with  him  to  the  king,  or  at 
least  had  broken  the  neck  of  the  CoyenanterB*  designs." 

Friday,  21st  August  1640,  the  army  under  General  Leslie 
crossed  the  Tweed.  Upon  this  memorable  occasion  a  carioua 
incident  occurred,  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  James 
Crordon,  and  also  of  Baillie,  who  was  in  the  camp.  The 
chiefs  were  assembled,  and  ''dice  were  cast"  to  determine 
which  should  first  pass  through  the  river.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Montrose.  Either  it  was  so  managed  in  order  to  test  his 
willingness  and  commit  him  conspicuously  in  the  rebellion,  or 
the  fortune  was  remarkable.  All  the  contemporary  accounts 
coincide  in  their  description  of  the  alacrity  with  which  he  set 
the  example  to  the  whole  army.  **  He  went  on  foot  himself 
first  through,  and  returned  to  encourage  his  men."  *  There 
was  some  danger  in  the  attempt,  for  the  stream  was  so  strong 
that  cavalry  were  obliged  to  be  stationed  in  the  water  to 
break  the  force  of  the  current,  and  one  of  his  soldiers  was 
drowned  in  the  passage.  Animated,  however,  by  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  he  had  passed  and  repassed,  ''  boots  and 
all,"  "we,"  says  Baillie,  "  passed  Tweed  the  20th  August  with 
great  courage,  our  horse  troops  standing  in  the  water,  our  foot 
all  wading  in  order,  about  their  middle."  Eight  days  after- 
wards, the  miserable  afiair  of  Newburn,  where  Lord  Conway 
scarcely  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Tyne,  enabled  the  Scots 
to  fasten  with  impunity  upon  Newcastle,  and  afforded  them 
the  pretensions  of  a  great  victory.  Sir  James  Turner  (tlie. 
prototype  of  Rit-master  Dugald  Dalgetty)  happened  at  this 
time  to  be  returning  from  mercenary  service  abroad,  and  was 
roving  in  search  of  a  new  commander.  So  he  stumbled  upon 
the  victorious  invaders  at  Newcastle,  where,  he  says,  "  I  found 

*  Guthry  also  records  the  oircumstanee  in  these  terms :  **  The 
Earl  of  Montrose,  leading  the  van,  did,  to  encourage  his  soldiers, 
alight  firom  his  horse,  and  go  throng^  the  river  of  Tweed  on  foot ; 
howbeit  many  thought  that  in  his  heart  he  was  turned  royalist." 
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thiB  saoceflB  had  eleyated  the  minds  of  my  coimtrymen  to  sach 
a  height  of  yaiiity  that  most  of  them  thought,  and  many  aaid, 
they  should  quickly  make  a  full  conquest  of  England ;  but 
time  hath  shown  them  since  that  they  made  theii  reckoning 
without  their  host."* 

In  none  of  the  accounts  of  this  passage  of  the  Tyne  do  we 
find  any  mention  of  Montrose  ;  and  the  afiair  appears  to  have 
been  decided  by  Leslie's  judicious  management  of  his  '^  dear 
Sandie's  stoups."  The  only  allusion  to  him,  in  the  Cove- 
nanters'  despatches,  is  as  follows : — ^*  When  the  army  came 
to  their  night's  leaguer  at  Newbumford,  the  general  and 
lieutenant-general,  Earl  of  Montrose,  Lord  Ker,  and  some 
few  with  them,  were  going  about  the  fields  towards  the 
water,  an  English  troop  appeared  above  the  water-brae  within 
a  short  distance  of  them.  Both  halted  till  some  more  of 
our  horses  came  up,  and  then  the  English  retired  over  the 
water."  It  was  to  their  own  utter  amazement  that  the  Scots 
obtained  this  easy  possession  of  Newcastle,  '^  not  well  know* 
ing,"  says  Baillie,  with  great  simplicity,  '*  what  to  do  next ; 
yet  this  is  no  new  thing  to  us,  for  many  a  time  from  the 
beginning  we  have  been  at  a  non  plus ;  but  God  helped  us 
ever  ;"  and,  being  in  some  tribulation  at  the  long-promised 
assistance  from  the  south  still  failing  them,  he  adds,  ^  if  we 
trouble,  in  the  least  sort,  the  country  of  England,  we  are 
feared  for  their  rbing  against  us." 

In  the  month  of  October,  the  celebrated  treaty  commenced 
at  Ripon ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
pf  the  fiEwtion,  the  commission  was  removed  to  London,  their 
army  remaining  meanwhile  at  Newcastle. 


*  When  they  came  actually  to  realize  the  fruits  of  their  adventures, 
Baillie  thus  gloats.over  their  extraordinary  good  fortune,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  cause,— '^  £300,000  sterling,  5,408,000  merks  Scots  1  is  a 
pr€«^  mm  in  owr  iandf  beside  the  1,800,000  merks  for  our  army  these 
last  four  months,  and  £25,000  sterling  for  the  fifth  month  coming  I 
Yet  the  hearty  giving  of  it  to  us,  as  to  their  brethren,  refreshed  ns  as 
much  as  the  money  HboW*— Letters  and  Joumale, 
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No  sooner  was  this  amngement  made  than  private  in- 
triguing, for  their  own  interests,  hegan  on  the  part  of  the 
dominant  Covenanters.*  In  nothing  was  their  real  motives 
more  manifest  than  in  their  sudden  progress  from  the  plausible 
outcry  (in  which  Montrose  had  joined)  for  religious  liberty,  to 
the  unjustifiable  demand,  on  the  part  of  parliament,  of  the 
right  to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  of  dispensing  the 
offices  of  state,  and  all  the  high  places  in  Scotland.  From 
the  first  motion  to  this  effect,  in  the  session  of  1639,  the  earl's 
opposition  may  be  dated  ;  for  he  at  once  saw  the  immediate 
object  and  the  no  very  distant  consequences  of  such  usurpation. 
Rothes  appears  to  have  considered  matters  already  ripe  for  the 
private  ends  which  this  state  of  afiairs  was  intended  to  facili- 
tate ;  and  Montrose  could  not  fail  to  be  cognizant  of  a  circum- 
stance, occurring  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  New- 
castle, which  must  have  tended  still  further  to  open  his  eyes. 
In  the  course  of  the  attempt  which  was  made  in  the  following 
year,  1641,  to  bring  his  opposition  under  the  construction  of 
treason  against  "  the  cause,"  his  nephew.  Sir  George  Stirling,t 
was  compelled  to  reveal  all  he  knew,  in  these  terms  : — ^^  The 
Laird  of  Keir  being  commanded  by  the  parliament  to  declare  to 
the  committee  what  he  knows  of  any  who  have  been  practising 
or  dealing  for  their  own  private  or  particular  ends,  declares  as 
follows,  viz..  Shortly  after  the  army  came  to  Newcastle,  one 
with  a  message  or  commission  came  to  Newcastle.  Thereafter 
Mr  Eleazar  Borthwick  was  despatched  and  sent  away,  without 
consulting  of  the  committee  who  were  commanded  by  the 
parliament  to  attend  the  army.     Those  who  received  the 

*  Guthry  states  that  daring  the  treaty  which  succeeded  the  taking 
of  Newcastle,  "  divers  of  the  nobility,  such  as  Montrose,  Erskine, 
Drummond,  and  others,  qaarrelled  [complained]  that  they  were  ne- 
glected in  the  matter  of  consultation,  and  that  business  was  contrived 
and  carried  on  by  a  few."  The  fact,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  and  the  national  honour  of  Scotland,  is 
completely  verified  by  the  secret  letters  of  Archibald  Johnston. 

t  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir  was  married  to  Montrose's  niece, 
Lord  Napier's  eldest  daughter. 
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oommission  and  despatched  away  Mr  Eleazar  werfe  some  of 
the  committee.    The  deponer  could  not  condescend  upon  their 
names ;  and  in  respect  the  deponer  was  urged  hy  the  com- 
mittee to  shoWy  and  set  under  his  hand,  what  further  he 
knows  upon  the  foresaid  question,  being  loath  to  touch  upon 
these  parties,  whom  he  respected,  desired  to  he  delayed  until 
he  had  acquitted  himself  to  them  ;  which  being  refused  by 
the  committee,  he  declared  that  he  understood,  by  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  that  the  Earl  of  Rothes  had  written  to  him  to  let  him 
know  if  his  lord^ip  had  a  mind  to  he  chanceilor  of  Scotland; 
and  likewise  did  see  the  Earl  of  Aigyle's  answer  to  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  wherein  he  did  show  that  he  had  no  such 
intention."* 

The  Seotish  seals  had  been  in  the  custody  of  Hamilton 
ever  since  the  re8^;nation  of  Archbishop  Spotiswood  in  1689, 
at  which  time  that  venerable  prelate  escaped  from  the  im- 
pending storm,  and  betook  himself  to  retirement  in  England. 
Aigyle  had  long  coveted  this  first  place  in  the  kingdom,  for 
which  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  competitor  upon  the 
death  of  Kinnoull  in  1635,  when  the  churchman  acquired  both 
the  place  and  the  bitter  enmity  of  his  rival.  His  declinature 
of  Rothes's  good  offices  in  this  matter  must  have  been  dictated 
by  some  policy  of  the  moment ;  for  not  many  months  after- 
wards we  find  him  pressmg  urgently  for  this  very  office, 
which  Charles,  even  while  yielding  all  his  prerogatives  m 
the  north,  could  neither  be  induced  nor  compelled  to  bestow 
npon  hhn.  The  worst  suspicions  of  Montrose  must  have 
been  confirmed,  when  he  became  aware  (as  from  his  intimate 
connexion  with  Keir  there  is  no  doubt  he  would)  that 
RoUies,  as  if  he  had  the  seals  in  his  pocket,  was  secretly 
writing  to  the  dictator  ^  to  let  him  know  if  his  lordship  had  a 
mind  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  our  earl  con- 

*  Orig.  MS.  signed  by  Keir  and  Bahnerino. 
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trived  to  tnmsmit  a  letter  to  his  royal  master.  *^  In  the  time 
of  the  trace,"  says  Dr  Wishart,  ^  Montrose  had  sent  letters  nnto 
the  kingy  professing  his  fidelity,  and  most  dutiful  and  ready 
obedience  to  his  majesty,  nor  did  the  letters  contain  any  thing 
else.  These  being  stolen  away  in  the  night,  and  copied  out 
by  the  king's  own  bed-chamber  men, — ^men  most  endeared  to 
the  king  of  all  the  world, — ^were  sent  back  by  them  to  the 
Corenanters  at  Newcastle  ;  and  it  was  the  £eishion  with  those 
yeiy  men  to  communicate  unto  the  Covenanters,  from  day  to 
day,  the  king's  most  secret  councils,  of  which  they  them- 
selves only  were  either  authors  or  partakers."  According  to 
Sanderson,  a  contemporary  historian,  this  treachery  had  been  in- 
stigated by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Bishop  Guthry  deckres 
that  Montrose  himself,  **  professing  to  have  cgrtain  knowledffe 
thereof,  affirmed  WiUiam  Murray  [of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
a  creature  of  Hamilt<Hi^  was  the  man  who,  in  October  1640^ 
sent  to  Newcastle  the  copies  of  his  letters  which  he  had 
written  to  the  king,  then  at  York."  Baillie's  account  of  the 
matter  is  as  follows :  ^  Some  of  our  officers  became  mal- 
contents ;  what  ailed  our  officers  is  not  yet  well  known,  only 
Montrose,  whose  pride  long  ago  was  intolerable  and  meaning 
very  doubtful,  was  found  to  have  intercourse  of  letters  with 
the  king,  for  which  he  was  accused  publicly  by  the  general  in 
the  face  of  the  committee.  His  bed-fellow  Drummond,  his 
cousin  Fleming,  his  ally  Boyd,  and  too  many  others^  were 
thought  too  much  to  be  of  his  humour.  The  coolness  of  the 
good  old  general,  and  the  diUgence  of  the  preachers^  did  shortly 
cast  water  on  this  spunk,  beginning  untimeously  to  smoke." 

But,  upon  this  occasion,  the  instant  and  fearless  assertion 
by  Montrose,  of  his  right  to  hold  a  private  correspondence 
with  his  sovereign,  paralyzed  his  accusers.  Aigyle  and  his 
party  were  most  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  rid  themselves 
for  ever  of  a  nobleman  whose  talents,  courage,  and  independ- 
ence, were  so  formidable  to  their  schemes.  This  occasion  at 
first  appeared  to  &vour  their  object.  Leslie's  articles  of  war 
decreed  that  "  no  man  shall,  at  his  own  hand,  without  war- 
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rant  of  my  lord-general,  have  or  keep  inielligenee  with  tkt 

enempy  hj  speech,  lettersy  signsy  or  any  other  way,  under  the 

pain  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor."    In  fact,  his  majesty  was  now 

considered  the  enemy,  and  a  loyal  correspondence  with  him, 

•part  from  certain  rulers  of  the  movement,  was  treason  by 

their  code.    But  when  the  earl  boldly  justified  the  act,  it  was 

ImposBible  to  gainsay  him ;  for  the  same  articles  of  war, — 

ime  to  the  system  of  the  Corenanten,  who  never  struck 

a  rebellious  blow  without  fiist  proclaiming  their  excessive 

loyalty, — contained  this  provision  :  ^  if  any  man  shall  open  his 

mouth  against  the  king's  majesty's  person  or  authority,  or 

shall  presume  to  touch  his  sacred  person,  he  shall  be  punished 

as  a  traitor  1"    So  the  matter  ended  for  the  time. 

The  nature  of  Montrose's  communications  to  his  sovereign 
shall  be  presently  illustnited  from  an  original  draft  of  one  of 
those  loyal  letters,  written  about  this  period,  and  which  has 
been  preserved  among  Lord  Napier's  papers.  That  they  were 
of  the  unimpeachable  character  described  by  Wishart,  is  suffi- 
eiently  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Covenanters 
never  published  their  contents,  and  that,  with  every  desire, 
ihey  could  find  no  pretext  for  taking  extreme  measures  against 
the  writer,  when  he  avowed  and  justified  the  act. 

During  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  following  year, 
the  earl,  when  examined  before  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
deponed, — ^  Being  interrogated  whether  his  lordship  had 
written  any  letters  to  his  majesty  the  time  he  was  in  Berwick, 
declares^  to  his  memory,  he  did  write  none  ;  but  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  parliament  or  assembly  [1639],  lus  lordship 
did  write  one  or  two,  and  after  that  time,,  to  his  lordship's 
memory,  did  write  none  till  the  army  was  at  Newcostla,  at 
which  time  his  lordship  did  write  one  letter;  neither  does 
his  lordship  remember  particularly  the  tenor  of  any  of  those 
letters."  *    The  epistles  here  alluded  to,  as  having  been  written 


*  Orig.  MS.  signed  by  Montrose,  and  Balmerino  as  president  of 
the  eommittee. 
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during  the  oonyentiozis  in  Scotland  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  pacification  of  Berwick,  undoubtedly  had  been  de- 
livered by  the  king  to  Hamilton,  and  were  before  Bishop 
Burnet  when  employed  in  the  task  of  writing  an  apology  for 
the  marquis,  drawn  from  the  family  papers.  After  alluding  to 
the  excitement  in  the  covenanting  camp  at  Newcastle,  occa- 
sioned by  the  letter  which  Montrose  had  written  from  thence, 
the  Bishop  observes :  "  In  October  and  December  of  the  former 
year  [1639],  Montrose  had  writ  much  in  the  same  strain  to 
the  king ;  which  letters  the  king  gave  Hamilton,  and  are  yet 
extant,  but  were  never  heard  of  till  now  that  the  writer  gives 
this  account  of  them.*'*  He  was  not  aware  that  Montrose 
himself  had  deponed  before  the  Committee  of  Estates,  in  1641, 
to  the  &ct  of  having  written  those  letters  to  his  majesty  ;  his 
deposition  had  been  taken  in  private,  and  never  afterwards 
published  by  the  Argyle  Inquisition,  whose  object  was  to  have 
entrapped  him  into  a  denial  of  circimistances,  of  which  they 
were  secretly  and  fiilly  informed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Burnet,  who  obviously  had  the  letters  before  him  (as  he  gives 
their  dates,  which  correspond  with  Montrose's  original  deposi- 
tion quoted  above),  suppresses  all  precise  information  as  to  their 
contents ;  a  fact  which  also  afiPords  testimony  in  their  favour, 
as  in  that  publication  the  prelate  is  most  anxious  to  depreciate 
his  character.  He  gives  no  account  of  them  whatever ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  they  have  never  been  heard  of  since  ;  neither  had 
Lord  Hardwicke  discovered  them  there,  when  he  subsequently 
extracted  from  the  Hamilton  archives  those  illustrations  of 
the  troubles  in  Scotland  which  we  find  in  his  collections 
published  in  1778. 

Tkns  it  appears,  that  while  the  government  of  Scotland  was 
entirely  monopolized  by  Rothes,  Argyle,  and  a  few  others, — 
acting  secretly,  and  to  the  exclusion  even  of  those  who  were 
nominally  members  of  it, — and  while  a  private  correspondence 
between  these  two  chiefs,  on  the  subject  of  appropriating  the 


Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  p.  17d. 
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national  seals,  was  not  to  be  impugned,— « loyal  letter  froni 
a  nobleman  to  his  soyereign,  consistent  at  once  with  the 
liberties  of  the  country  and  daty  to  the  throne,  was  e;Kecrated 
as  a  treasonable  ^  division  in  the  camp."  The  incident  was 
immediately  reported  to  head-quarters  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  following  reference  to  it  occurs  in  the  Lord  Advocate's 
Diaiy. 

**'  Wwd9  heard  \%th  October  1640,  Monday.  This  day, 
being  grieved  for  the  report  of  the  division  in  the  camp,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  I  was  humbly  supplicating 
the  Lord,  and  lemembeiing  the  words  which  I  heard  22d 
September  1639.  And,  after  faUing  in  a  slumber,  I  seemed 
to  hear  these  words :  *  Ask  stilly  and  the  end  shaU  be  glorioueJ 
And  after  waking  and  blessing  the  Lord,  I  fell  in  a  slumber 
again,  and  heard  these  words:  'And  you  shall  see  it,*  The 
Lord  in  mercy  perform  it  in  his  own  good  time. 

''24/A  October  1640,  Saturday.  Letters  from  Sir  Thomas 
my  son,  from  Newcastle,  dated  20th  October,  wherein  he* 
tells  of  the  king's  granting  to  them  £269  sterling  a-month 
during  the  treaty,  and  had  passed  commission,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  to  those  of  the  nobility  who  were 
named  of  before,  to  end  and  conclude  with  the  commisaioners ; 
and  that  his  majesty. was  gone  to  London  to  prepare  for  the 
parliament,  which  sits  down  there  on  the  Sd  of  November 
next.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  and  Crod  in  mercy  give  the  busi* 
neas  a  happy  closing."  * 

Although  every  act  and  sentiment,  evincing  a  loyalty  dan« 
gerous  or  distasteful  to  the  few  dominant  Covenanters,  were 
thus  visited  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
anomidous  tribunal,  a  much  greater  latitude  of  expression 

*  At  this  time  his  majesty  was  accompanied  by  the  advocate's 
other  son,  the  carver  extraordinary ;  for  he  notes,  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, that  he  receives  information  "  that  his  majesty  was  gone  from 
York,  on  Monday  last,  to  London,  and  that  my  son  Alexander  was 
fone  with  his  majesty." 
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against  the  sorereign  and  the  throne,  was  not  only  permit- 
ted but  encouraged  and  defended.  It  seems  that  one  Walter 
Stewart,  an  officer  in  their  army,  of  whom  we  shall  presentlj' 
hear  more,  had  repeated  to  the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale  a  conver- 
sation which  took  place  at  Newcastle  betwixt  him  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse  (the  advocate's  son,  who  commanded 
the  College  of  Justice  troop)  about  the  vety  time  when  Mon- 
trose wrote  his  letter  to  the  king.  This  conversation  Stewart 
had  reported  as  something  veiging  on  high  treason ;  and, 
considering  the  ties  of  connexion  between  Hope's  &mily  and 
his  majesty,  it  would  have  been  rather  an  awkward  scandal  to 
have  reached  the  royal  ear.  A  few  months  afterwards,  this 
person  was  arrested  in  Scotland,  and  made  to  bear  witness 
against  Montrose,  in  depositions  extorted  from  him  under 
circumstances  which  shall  be  narrated  in  the  sequel.  Upon 
that  occasion,  when  reporting  his  examinations  to  Archibald 
Johnston  in  London,  Sir  Thomas  writes,  "  Walter  Stewart 
has  craved  a  pardon  for  the  wrong  he  did  me,  and  has  set 
down  the  words  which  past  betwixt  us,  under  his  hand,  whereof 
I  have  sent  the  authentic  copy  to  my  brother  [Alexander], 
which  you  may  have  from  him  if  ye  desire  to  see  it."* 

How  far  Sir  Thomas  had  been  wronged  by  Stewart's  first 
report  of  the  conversation  does  not  appear ;  but  his  original 
written  deposition  here  alluded  to  is  yet  extant  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Sir  James  Balfour ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  had  any  thing  so  suspicious  as  even  this  modified  ver- 
sion of  it  been  pointed  against  Aigyle,  his  committee-govern- 
ment would  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to  punishment^  and 
not  to  exonerate,  the  author  of  that  conversation.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  carver  extraordinary  did  not  lay  before  his 
majesty  even  the  following  justification  of  his  brother : — 

**  5  June  1641.  In  presence  of  the  Lord  Balmerino  and 
Edward  Edgar,  Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart  was  examined, 
who,  beiag  interrogated  what  the  words  were  which  he  did 

*  Orig.  MS.    The  whole  letter  will  be  found  at  p.  169-17K 
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report  to  the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale  that  Sir  Thomas  Hope  had 
spoken  anent  the  parliament^  deponed,  that  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  and  he  heing  one  day  with  my  Lord-general  [Leslie] 
in  his  dining-room  at  Newcastle,  and  falling  in  discourse  anent 
the  Eaii  of  Strafford,  the  deponer  saying  that  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  should  only  he  judged  hy  his  peers,  heing  so  great  a 
man  as  he  was,  and  not  by  the  whole  parliament^  Sir  Thomas 
replied:— 

HovEw — *^  No  subject  can  be  so  great  but  that  the  parlia- 
ment may  judge  him.  If  credit  be  given  to  lustories,  parlia- 
ments have  judged  kings." 

Stewabt. — ^  I  believe  you  cannot  make  that  good." 

Hope. — ^  It  may  be  made  good  out  of  histories.*' 

Stewabt. — ^  Out  of  what  histories !" 

Hope. — *^  I  will  not  speak  of  English  histories,  but  for  the 
Scotiah  it  will  be  found  in  Buchanan." 

Stewabt. — ^  Is  it  out  of  his  i>0  Jure  Reffni  ?" 

Hope. — **  I  speak  of  his  history." 

Stewabt. — *^  Buchanan  is  but  a  modem  writer." 

Hope. — ^  Though  Buchanan  was  so  himself,  no  doubt  he 
had  written  out  of  those  who  wrote  before  him." 

Stewabt.^ — ^  What  kings  were  they  of  whom  Buchanan 
wrote  r 

Hope. — ^  1  do  not  remember  their  names  for  the  present^ 
but,  to  my  memory,  Kenneth  the  Second,  or  Kenneth  the 
Third,  was  one  of  them." 

"  And  so  they  left  discoursing  upon  that  particular.  The 
deponer  declares  that  none  were  present  at  the  words  speak- 
ing but  the  general  alone,  and  that  those  were  the  words,  or 
the  like  in  substance,  which  the  deponer  did  relate  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  and  that  he  did  not  speak  them  out  of 
any  ill  intention,  and  declares  that  he  never  heard  Sir  Thomas 
speak  any  other  words  of  this  kind  at  no  other  time."* 

*  Original  MS.  signed  by  the  deponer,  Walter  Stewart ;  and  by 
Bftlmerino  and  Edward  Edgar,  as  members  of  the  national  committee. 
This  was  a  small  committee  to  dispose  of  snch  a  matter. 
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But  this  conyenation  happens  to  be  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  debate  at  the  opening  of  the  Scotish  parliament  in  1640, 
when  Montrose  aigued  against  such  sentiments;  and,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  it  occurred  at  the  vety  juncture  when 
the  king's  authority  and  person  began  to  be  more  than  whis- 
pered against  by  the  democratic  party  in  England.  CIaren> 
don  tells  us,  in  his  Life,  that  *'  when  Mr  Hyde  [meaning 
himself]  sat  in  the  chair  in  the  grand  committee  of  the  house 
for  the  extirpation  of  Episcopacy  [1641],  all  that  party  made 
great  court  to  him," — and  that  at  this  time  having  met  his  in- 
tin^te  republican  friend,  Harry  Martin,  ^  walking  between 
the  parliament-house  and  Westminster  in  the  church-yard," 
— ^they  entered  into  a  political  discourse,  the  object  of  the  latter 
being  to  make  a  convert  of  the  future  chancellor.  This  great 
man  bore  his  part  in  the  aigument  with  candour  and  openness^ 
and  pressed  Martin  *<  to  say  what  he  desired ;  to  which,  after  a 
little  pause,  he  very  roundly  answered,  *  I  do  not  think  one 
man  wise  enough  to  govern  us  all,' "  His  lordship  adds,  that 
*^  this  was  the  first  word  he  had  ever  heard  any  man  speak  to 
that  purpose,"  and  was  greatly  shocked  at  finding  such  a 
sentiment  abroad,  and  hearing  it  from  the  lips  of  an  individual 
**  possessed  of  a  very  great  fortune  and  having  great  credit  in 
his  country." 

In  this  state  of  matters  the  Cumbernauld  bond,  which  Mon- 
trose no  doubt  flattered  himself  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
the  country,  was  brought  to  light,  and  denounced  before 
the  committee  at  Edinbuigh  by  Axgyle  himself.  One  of  the 
peers  who  signed  it  was  Lord  Boyd,  a  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of 
Wigton.  Boyd  died  upon  the  19th  of  November  1640,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a 
burning  fever ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  had  uttered 
some  expressions  which  made  known  that  such  a  bond  existed. 
Argyle,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  discovered  the  whole 
secret.  He  paid  a  visit  at  Callendar  (where  Lord  Amond  had 
arrived  for  a  time  from  his  conmiand  at  Newcastle),  nor  did 
he  depart  without  obtaining  all  the  information  of  which  he 
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-was  in  quest.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  Bobaeryient  com- 
mittee  at  Edinbnigli  summoned  Montrose,  then  in  Scotland, 
and  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  implicated  and  within  their 
reach,  to  appear  and  answer  to  this  new  accusation  of  treason. 
The  earl  acted  with  the  same  cool  intrepidity  he  invariably 
displayed  when  pursued  by  this  party,  now  anxious  to  destroy 
him  and  not  at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  He  avowed  and 
justified  what  he  had  done.  Spalding  says,  that  he  ^  pro- 
duced the  bond."  Guthiy's  account  is^  that  ^  they  acknow- 
ledged the  bond,  and  gave  their  reasons  why  they  had  joined 
in  it,  all  which  were  rejected  by  the  committee,  and  they 
declared  censurable ;  and  indeed  some  of  the  ministers,  and 
other  fieiy  spirits,  pressed  that  their  Woes  might  go  fir  U  ;  but 
Aigyle  and  his  committee  considered  that  they  were  too  strong 
a  party  to  meddle  with  that  way,  especially  seeing  divers  of 
them  having  the  commands  of  regiments  in  the  army  ;  and 
therefore  they .  consulted  to  pack  up  the  business,  upon  a 
declaration  under  their  hands  that  they  intended  nothing 
against  the  public,  together  with  a  surrendering  of  the  bond, 
which  the  committee  having  gotten  caused  it  to  he  burntJ* 
Had  the  terms  of  this  compact  been  at  all  discreditable  to  Mon- 
trose, or  had  it  contained  any  intemperate  expressions  against 
^  the  cause,"  it  would  have  been  printed  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet,  and  circulated  as  a  means  of  agitation  against  him. 
That  it  vras  not  suited  for  that  purpose,  the  reader  has  been 
enabled  to  judge,  by  the  production  of  the  document  itself. 
But  their  policy  was  to  exasperate  the  public  mind  by  vague 
and  cloudy  rumours,  to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  diabolical 
plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  against  those 
sacred  principles  which  the  Covenant  had  promulgated. 

After  this  vain  attempt — ^to  rouse,  in  defence  of  the  throne, 
some  of  the  loyal  nobles  of  Scotland — ^had,  in  the  manner  now 
described,  exploded  on  his  own  head,  Montrose  returned  to  the 
army  at  Newcastle.  Attached  to  that  host  was  Colonel  Coch- 
rane, whose  name  often  occurs  in  the  mysterious  transactions 
«f  the  period,  and  who  had  been  lately  in  Holland.     Upon 
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that  oocaaioii^  the  exiled  Elector  Palatine,  then  at  the  Briei, 
sent  for  him,  and  *^  entering  in  discourse  anent  his  highnesi^ 
own  affairs^  desired  the  colonel  to  represent  his  condition  to 
the  Estates  of  Scotland,  and  named  some  of  the  Soots  noble- 
men whom  he  knew,  and  named  the  Earl  of  Montrose  as  one 
of  whom  he  had  mnch  heard,  and  desired  he  m^ht  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  him."  When  Cochrane  returned  to 
this  country  he  met  him  at  Newcastle,  and  discoursed  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  afiairs  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  ^^  I  am  de- 
sirous^" said  our  hero,  **  to  follow  the  wars  abroad,  and  wish  that 
things  were  settled  at  home,  that  I  might  employ  my  talents 
that  way."  Cochrane,  in  reply,  reported  to  him  the  high 
opinion  which  the  elector  had  expressed  of  his  character  and 
fiune,  and  how  desirous  he  was  to  meet  with  him.  By  this 
time  the  unfortunate  prince  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, and  Montrose  authorized  the  colonel  to  assure  him  that 
he  was  ready  to  meet  his  highness  in  London,  upon  his 
command  to  that  effect  being  signified  to  him  by  letter.  Soon 
afterwards  Cochrane  informed  him  that,  from  the  strict  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  questioned  on  the  subject  of  then* 
last  conversation  by  Greneral  Leslie,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  a  letter,  which  he  had  written  to  the  elector  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  desire  to  meet  with  him,  had  been  intercepted ; 
that  Leslie  rated  him  for  writing  thus  privately  to  court,  and 
only  passed  the  offence  over  for  the  time,  upon  the  colonel  d^ 
claring  that  he  had  done  so  without  considering  that  he  thereby 
committed  any  breach  of  discipline.  To  this  communication 
the  earl  replied,  with  just  indignation,  that  it  would  be  neces* 
sary  for  him  to  put  all  his  correspondence  in  cipher,  ^^  be- 
cause," said  he  '*  I  am  a  man  envied,  and  all  means  are  tried 
to  cross  me." 

Shortly  after  this  event,  as  Montrose  was  riding  from  Chester 
to  Newcastle,  in  company  with  the  general  and  this  same 
Cochrane,  he  addressed  to  the  latter  some  observations  on  the 
subject  of  the  Cumbernauld  bond.  '^  I  am  prepared  to  prove," 
said  he,  ^'that  there  are  some  of  the  principal  leadexs  of  affium 
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in  Scotland  guilty  of  high  treason  in  the  highest  manner,  and 
that  they  have  even  entered  into  motions  for  deposing  the 
kin^.^   ^  I  entreat  your  lordship/'  replied  the  colonel  in  great 
trepidation,  *' leave  that  subject  and  speak  of  some  other;** 
^whlch  he  accordingly  did  at  the  time.    Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  in  Montrose's  lodgings  at  Newcastle,  the 
earl,  as  if  he  had  a  malicioas  pleasure  in  trying  his  nerves, 
drew  him  aside,  and  said,  **  Think  you  not  but  I  can  prove 
what  I  said  to  you  the  other  day!"  upon  which,  depones 
Cocbiane,  '^  I  answered,  I  desire  not  to  hear  or  speak  of  such 
matters,  and  tiierefore  crave  your  lordship's  pardon  not  to  go 
farther  on  them."* 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1640,  and  beginning  of  1641, 
Montrose  and  Napier,  who  had  q[uitted  the  army-committee  in 
diegust,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  were  in  the  habit  of  supping 
together  with  a  few  fiiends,  when  the  afiairs  of  the  nation 
were  anxiously  but  temperately  discussed.  The  party  gene* 
rally  included,  besides  these  two  noblemen.  Sir  George  Stirling 
of  Keir,  and  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Blackball  a  Lord  of 
Council  and  Session,  married  to  Stirling's  sister.  Soon  after 
Christmas  of  the  year  1640,  Colonel  Walter  Stewart,  already 
mentioned,  being  on  his  way  to  court,  Blackball  took  him  to 
Montrose's  lodgings  to  supper,  where  he  met  Lord  Napier, 
Keir,  and  Colonel  Sibbald.  After  this  last  had  left  the  party, 
the  remaining  five  retired  to  the  earl's  bedchamber,  where  a 


*  Original  MS.  deposition  (before  the  Committee  of  Estates),  dated 
in  1641,  and  signed  "  J.  Cocheran.— Argyle,  Amond.*'  Advoc,  Lib, 
There  is  another  of  Colonel  Cochrane's  depositions,  dated  in  1642  (when 
the  persecution  of  Montrose,  Napier,  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Stewart  of 
Blackball,  was  still  going  on),  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  foregoing, 
and  adds,  **  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  the  man  whom  he  [Montrose] 
named." 

€k>lonel  Cochrane  was  patronised  by  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the 
mother  of  the  Elector  Palatine ;  for  Cliarles  stated  to  the  Scotch 
parliament  in  1641,  that  Ck>lonel  Ck>chrane  had  been  particularly 
mMbimended  to  him  by  his  sister. 
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conference  was  held,  the  substance  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
another  between  the  same  individuals  when  sapping  at  Mer- 
chiston  on  the  following  night,  was  thus  noted  by  Lord  Napier 
himself : — 

"  The  Earl  of  Montrose,  Lord  Naper,  Sir  George  Stirling  of 
Kelr,  and  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Blackball,  knights,  haying 
occasion  to  meet  often,  did  then  deplore  the  hard  estate  the 
country  was  in ;  our  religion  not  secured,  and  with  it  our  li- 
berties being  in  danger, — ^laws  silenced, — justice,  and  the 
course  of  judicatories,  obstructed, — noblemen  and  gentlemen 
put  to  excesBiye  charges  above  their  abilities,  and  distracted 
from  their  private  affisurs, — ^the  course  of  traffic  interrupted,  to 
the  undoing  of  merchants  and  tradesmen, — moneyed  men  paid 
with  faylies  and  suspensions,* — and,  besides  these  present 
evils,  fearing  toarse  tofoUow, — ^the  king*^  authority  being  much 
thaken  by  the  late  troubles, — ^knowing  well  that  the  necessary 
consequences  and  effects  of  a  weak  sovereign  power  are  anar-- 
chy  arid  cor^uHony  the  tyranny  of  subjects,  the  most  inmtiabie 
and  insupportable  tyranny  qf  the  worldy — ^without  hope  of  re- 
dress from  the  prince,  curbed  and  restrained  from  the  lawful 
use  of  his  power, — ^factions  and  distractions  within,-— opportu- 
nity to  enemies  abroad,  and  to  ill-affected  subjects  at  home,  to 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  state  which  hardly  can  be  quenched  (un- 
less it  please  the  Almighty  of  his  great  mercy  to  prevent  it) 
without  the  ruin  of  king,  people,  and  etate, 

"  These  sensible  evils  begot  in  them  thoughts  of  remedy. 
The  best,  they  thought,  was,  that  if  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  come  in  person  to  Scotland,  and  give  his  people  satia- 

•  That  this  was  no  fanciful  view  taken  by  Montrose  and  Lord  Napier 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  we  may  learn  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
Baillie's  letters,  so  early  as  the  month  of  April  1638,  when  that  Cove- 
nanter, in  the  very  midst  of  his  admiration  and  excitement  on  the 
subject  of  the  movement,  exclaims,  with  the  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  simplicity  characteristic  of  him,— **  our  country  is  at  the  point  of 
breaking  loose,  our  laws  this  twelve  months  have  been  silenced,  divers 
misregard  their  creditors,  our  Highlands  are  making  ready  their 
arms,  and  some  begin  to  murder  their  neighbours," 
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fiaction  in  point  of  religion  and  Just  liberties,  he  should  thereby 
settle  his  own  authority,  and  cure  aU  the  distempers  and  dis- 
tractions among  his  subjects.  For  they  assured  themselves 
that  the  kisg  giving  God  his  due,  and  the  people  theirs,  they 
would  give  Cesar  that  which  was  his.  While  these  thoughts 
and  discourses  were  entertained  among  them.  Lieutenant  Wal- 
ter Stewart  came  to  the  town,  who  was  repaiiing  to  court 
about  his  own  business.  Whereupon  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  employ  him  to  deal  with  the  Duke  of  Leunox  (being 
a  Stuart,  and  one  that  was  oft  at  court,  they  thought,  but 
ipvere  deceived,  that  he  was  well  known  to  the  duke)  to  per- 
Boade  his  majesty's  journey  to  Scotland  for  the  effect  foresaid. 
This  was  the  lieutenant's  employment,  and  nocht  else;  although 
there  was  some  other  discourses  to  that  purpose  in  the  bye ; 
as^  that  it  was  best  his  majesty  should  keep  up  the  vacant 
offices,*  till  his  majesty  had  settled  the  affairs  here ;  and  the 
lieutenant  proponed  this  difficulty,  that  our  army  lay  in  his 
way,  and  that  his  majesty  could  not  in  honour  pass  through 
them  ;  to  which|he  got  this  present  reply, — ^that  our  commis- 
sioners were  at  London, — ^if  the  king  did  not  agree  with  them, 
his  majesty  would  not  come  at  all, — ^but  if  he  did  agree,  the 
anny  should  be  his  army,  and  they  would  all  lay  down  their 
arms  at  his  feet  There  is  no  man  so  &r  from  the  duty  of 
a  good  subject,  or  so  void  of  common  sense,  as  to  quarrel 
this  matter.  But  the  manner  is  mightily  impugned,  and 
aggravated  by  all  the  means  that  the  malicious  libeller  f 
can  invent.  ^  It  is  bonum/  says  he  (no  man  so  impudent  as 
can  deny  it),  *  but  it  is  not  ben^ ;'  and  therefore,  *  The  Plotters,' 
— for  with  that  odious  name  they  design  them, — ^^  ought  to 
be  punished  with  loss  of  fisune,  life,  lands,  goods  and  gear,  and 
be  incapable  of  place,  honour,  or  preferment,' — a  sore  sentence 

*  The  offices  of  state,  some  of  which  were  vacant  in  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution  there. 

f  Referring  to  the  criminal  Hbels  drawn  np  in  1641  against  Mon- 
trose and  Napier,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  but  most  pro- 
bably composed  by  Waxiston. 
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any  man  will  think,  after  the  matter  be  well  tried  and  dis- 
ciiBsed."* 

This  throws  lights  hitherto  not  obtained,  upon  the  precue 
extent  and  object  of  that  ^*  plotting  against  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  Scotland,"  of  which  Montrose  was  so  vimlently 
accused  by  the  dominant  party  in  1641 ;  an  accusation  peipe- 
tuated  against  him  by  historians  favourable  to  democratical 
ascendency.  Lord  Kapier^s  simple  statement  bears  the  stamp 
of  truth,  and  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  his  whole  conduct 
and  character.  But  among  the  same  manuscripts  there  b 
also  found,  in  his  handwriting,  the  original  draft  of  a  letter  to 
Charles,  evidently  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  con- 
ferences, which  will  be  read  with  still  greater  interest.  It 
proves  precisely  the  nature  of  that  private  correspondence 
with  the  king  for  which  Montrose  had  nearly  suffered  death 
at  the  time,  and  of  which  little  has  hitherto  been  known. 

<<  Sir, — ^Your  antient  and  native  kingdom  of  Scotland  is  in 
a  mighty  distemper.  It  is  incumbent  on  your  majesty  to  find 
out  the  disease,  remove  the  causes,  and  apply  convenient  re- 
medies. The  disease,  in  my  opinion,  is  contagums,  and  may 
infect  the  rest  of  your  majesty's  dominions.  It  is  the  &lling 
sickness  ;  for  they  are  like  to  Ml  from  you,  and  from  the  obe- 
dience due  to  you, — ^if,  by  removing  the  cause,  and  application 
of  wholesome  remedies,  it  be  not  speedily  prevented.  The 
cause  is  a  fear  and  apprehension,  not  without  wme  reoion,  of 
changes  in  religion,  and  that  superstitious  worship  shall  be 
brought  in  upon  it,  and  therewith  all  their  laws  infringed  and 
their  liberties  invaded.  Free  them,  sir,  from  this  fear,  as 
you  are  free  from  anyeuch  thoughtSy9Si(i  undoubtedly  you  shall 
thereby  settle  that  state  in  e^firm  obedience  to  your  tnajeety  m 

*  Original  MS.  in  Lord  Napier's  handwriting,  in  the  Napier  charter- 
chest.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that,  in  quoting  this  and  all  the 
other  maniiflcripts,  they  are  given  verhatwn  as  written,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  a  slightly  antiqoated  orthography,  which  it  was  thought  iinne^ 
cessary  to  retain. 
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all  time  coming,  Thej  hare  no  other  end  but  to  preserre  their 
religion  in  pnrity,  and  their  liberties  entire.  That  they  intend 
the  overthrow  of  monarchical  goyenunent  ib  a  calnmnj. 
They  are  capable  of  no  other, — ^for  maay  and  great  reaionB,-^ 
and  ere  they  will  admit  another  than  your  majesty,  and,  after 
you,  your  son  and  nearest  of  yonr  posterity,  to  sit  upon  that 
throne,  many  tkomandt  of  them  wiU  spend  their  deareet  blood. 
You  are  not  like  a  tree  lately  pknted,  which  oweth  the  &11  to 
the  first  wind.  Your  ancestors  haye  goyemed  there,  without 
interruption  of  race,  two  thousand  years,  or  thereabout,  and 
taken  such  root  as  it  can  never  be  plucked  up  by  any  but 
yonrselyes.  If  any  other  shall  entertain  such  treasonable 
thoughts^  whkh  I  do  not  believe,  certainly  they  will  prove  as 
vain  as  they  are  wicked. 

^  The  remedy  of  this  dangerous  disease  oonaisteth  only  in 
your  majesty's  presence  for  a  space  in  that  kingdom.  It  is 
easy  to  you  in  person  to  settle  these  troubles,  and  to  disperse 
these  mists  of  apprehension  and  mistaking, — impoaaible  to  any 
other.  If  yon  send  down  a  commissioner,  whate'er  he  be,  he 
tshsML  neither  give  nor  get  contentment,  but  shall  render  the 
disease  incunble.  The  success  of  your  majesty's  afiairs, — the 
security  of  your  authority, — ^the  peace  and  happiness  of  your 
subjects^  depend  upon  your  personal  presence.  The  disease  is 
of  that  kind  which  is  much  helped  by  conceit  [imagination], 
and  the  presence  of  the  physician.  Now  is  the  proper  time, 
and  the  critical  days ;  for  the  people  love  change,  and  expect 
&om  it  much  good, — a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, — ^but, 
being  dieappointedy  are  as  desirous  of  a  rechange  to  the  former 
estate.  Satisfy  them,  sir,  in  point  of  religion  and  liberties, 
when  you  come  there,  in  a  loving  and  firee  manner,  that  they 
may  see  your  majesty  had  never  any  other  purpose,  and  doth 
not  intend  the  least  prejudice  to  either.  For  religious  sub- 
jects, and  such  as  enjoy  their  lawful  liberties,  obey  better  and 
love  more  than  the  godless  and  servile,  who  do  all  out  of  base 
&ar,  which  begets  hate.    Any  difference  that  may  arise  upon 
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the  acts  passed  in  the  last  parliament,*  your  majesty's  pie* 
sence,  and  the  advice  and  endeayours  of  your  majesty's  faith- 
ful servants,  will  easily  accommodate.  Let  your  majesty  be 
pleased  to  express  your  favour  and  care  of  your  subjects'  weal, 
by  giving  way  to  any  just  motion  of  theirs  for  relief  of  the 
burdens  these  late  troubles  have  laid  upon  them,  or  by  grant- 
ing what  else  may  tend  to  their  good,  which  your  majesty 
may  do  with  assurance  that  therein  is  included  your  own. 
"  **  Suffer  tkem  not  to  meddle  or  dispute  qf  your  power y\ — it  is 
an  instrument  never  subjects  yet  handled  well.  Let  not  your 
authority  receive  any  diminution  of  that  which  the  law  of 
God  and  nature,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country  al- 
loweth :  For  then  it  shall  grow  contemptible, — and  weak  and 
miserable  is  that  people  whose  prince  hath  not  power  suflBcient 
to  punish  oppression,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  justice.  On 
the  other  side,  aim  not  at  absoluteness :  It  endangers  your 
estate  and  stirs  up  troubles :  The  people  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  world  could  never  endure  it  any  long  time,  and  they  of' 
Scotland  less  than  any.  Hearken  not  to  Behoboam's  council- 
lors,— ^they  are  flatterers  and  therefore  cannot  be  friends^ — 
they  follow  yoMt  fortune^  and  love  not  your  person, — ^pretend 
what  they  will,  their  hasty  ambition  and  avarice  make  them 
persuade  an  absolute  government,  that  the  exercise  of  the  same 
may  be  put  upon  them,  and  then  they  know  how  to  get 
wealth, — X 

*^  Practise,  mr,  the  temperate  government.  It  fitteth  the 
humour  and  disposition  of  the  nation  best.  It  is  most  strong, 
most  powerful,  and  most  durable  of  any.  It  gladdeth  the 
heart  of  your  subjects,  and  then  they  erect  a  throne  there  for 

*  The  conyention  of  June  1640,  in  which  Montrose  disputed  a^iainst 
the  democratic  party. 

+  A  most  important  advice,  as  we  shall  find,  referring  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  covenanting  fiction  to  rob  the  king  of  hLs  prerogative 
of  dispensing  the  offices  of  state. 

X  There  is  here  a  hiatus  of  about  two  lines  in  the  manuscript,  which 
appears  to  have  snffered  from  fire. 
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yoTL  to  j^ign^^^rmiMimum  imperium  quo  obedientei  gaudent* 
Liet  your  Uut  act  there  be  the  settling  the  offices  of  state  upon 
men  of  known  integrity  and  sufficiency.  Take  them  not  upon 
credit^  and  other  men's  recommendation, — they  prefer  men  for 
f&«tr  oum  ends  and  with  respect  to  themselveg.  Neither  yet 
take  them  at  hazard,  but  upon  your  own  knowledge,  which 
fully  reacheth  to  a  great  many  more  than  will  fill  those  few 
places.  Let  them  not  be  such  as  are  obliged  to  others  than 
yourself  for  their  preferment, — ^not^^^iou^  nor  popiUary  neither 
such  as  are  mw^  hated  ;  for  these  are  not  able  to  serve  you  weU, 
and  the  others  are  not  willing,  if  it  be  prejudice  to  those  upon 
whom  they  depend.  They  who  are  preferred,  and  obliged  to 
your  majesty,  will  study  to  behaye  them  well  and  dutifully 
in  their  places,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason,  yet  for  this,  that 
they  make  not  your  majesty  ashamed  of  your  choice.  So  shall 
your  majesty  secure  your  authority  for  the  present,  and  settle 
it  for  the  future  time, — ^y  our  journey  shall  be  prosperous,  your 
return  glorious, — you  shall  be  followed  with  the  blessings  of 
your  people,  and  with  that  contentment  which  a  virtuous  deed 
reflecteth  upon  the  mind  of  the  doer, — and  more  true  and 
solid  shall  your  glory  be  than  if  you  had  conquered  nations, 
and  subdued  a  people. 


Innimieris  potior."  f 


-  Pax  una,  triumphis 


*  That  government  is  the  most  stable  under  which  the  subjects  are 
happy. 

f  One  peace  is  worth  a  thousand  rictoriee. 

To  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  principles  by  which  Montrose 
and  his  friends  were  actuated  in  their  opposition  to  the  dominant 
Covenanters,  must  be  added  an  unpublished  essay,  written  by  him  at 
the  same  period,  on  the  subject  of  sovereign  power,  and  put  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  a  friend.  As  this  very  interesting  production  is  of  con- 
siderable length,  I  have  transferred  it  to  the  Appendix.  The  fore- 
going letter  being  in  Lord  Napier's  handwriting  might  seem  to  have 
been  his  composition ;  it  will  be  seen,  however,  that  Montrose's  letter 
is  very  similar,  and,  indeed,  identical  in  some  of  the  sentences.  Most 
probably  both  letters  were  their  joint  compositions. 
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Nataz«  and  Object  of  the  eoyenantinj;  Prooesaes  agfaioflt  "  Incendi- 
aries"—The  Lord  AdTOcate  declines  to  prosecute  at  the  Command 
of  the  covenanting  Gfoyemment— Extract  from  his  Diary  on  the 
Sabject— His  disturbed  Dreams— Montrose's  Conference  with  the 
Ministers  of  Perth— Explains  the  Natore  of  his  Opposition  to  the 
dominant  Covenanters— Secret  Correq>ondence  of  Archibald  John- 
ston with  his  covenanting  Compatriots— Montrose's  Conversations 
with  the  Ministers  of  Perth  brought  before  the  Committee  at  Edin- 
burgh—Secret Letter  to  Archibald  Johnston  from  Sir  Thomas  Hope» 
jun.— History  of  the  Proceedings  against  Montrose  from  the  private 
Records  of  the  Committee— Noble  Bearing  of  Montrose  and  com- 
plete Justification  of  himself— Fate  of  his  Informer,  John  Stewart 
of  Ladywell— Montrose,  Napier,  Keir,  and  Blackball,  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  denounced  as  Plotters— Covenant- 
ing Government  aware  of  the  baseless  Nature  of  the  Charge  against 
them— Lord  Napier's  Account  of  the  Attempt  of  the  Committee  to 
separate  him  from  Montrose— Farther  History  of  the  factious  Pro- 
ceedings against  Montrose  and  his  Friends — The  King  arrives  in 
Scotland- Death  and  Character  of  Rothes— Scotish  Parliament  of 
1641— Charles  compelled  to  reward  his  Enemies — ^Tenns  of  the 
Release  of  Montrose  and  ius  Friends. 

At  the  very  outset  of  their  career,  the  leading  Covenanteis 
established  the  most  powerful  engine  of  their  revolt^  namely, 
criminal  processes,  devoid  of  every  shadow  of  justice,  concocted 
and  matured  by  their  own  partisans,  and  brought  before  their 
own  lawless  conventions.  The  pursuit  of  '^  Incendiaries  " 
quickly  succeeded  the  hue  and  cry  after  bishops,  and  the  use 
of  this  term  was  one  of  the  arts  whereby  the  insurgents  j»re- 
judged  indiYiduais  obnoxious  to  them,  but  against  whom  there 
was  in  reality  no  case.  All  men  of  any  weight  in  the  country, 
who  would  not  co-operate  with  the  Action,  every  servant  of 
the  king  that  would  not  aid  their  views,  were  liable  to  he 
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denocmoed  as  incendiaries^  and  to  be  tried  by  a  committee  of 
the  covenanting  parliament^  where  the  tociet  influmce  of 
Argyle  was  omnipotent.  Moreorer,  the  royal  pierogative  of 
mercy  was  suspended,  and  the  king's  right  to  fill  up  the  yacant 
places,  occasioned  by  such  disqualifications,  was  demanded  as  the 
privilege  of  that  same  democratical  goyemment.  Among  the 
many  mischieyons  acts  passed  in  the  session  of  1640,  there  was 
one  of  whose  real  object  we  are  informed  by  Sir  James  Bal- 
four, at  that  time  (though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  change 
his  views)  a  keen  Covenanter.  **  Seventeenth  act ;  against 
leaeing-^nakersy  of  whatsomever  quality,  office,  phice,  or  dig- 
nity; this  act  was  made  purposely  to  catch  Traquair,  the 
Treasurer;  Sir  John  Hay,  Clerk^Register ;  Sir  Robert  Spot- 
tiswood.  President  of  the  Session  ;  MaxweU,  BWtop  qf  Ross  ; 
and  others  who,  by  rantring  and  hfing,  had  done  much  mis- 
chief to  the  kingdom/'  But  all  these  persecutions  and  ani- 
mosities the  excellent  king  was  still  willing  to  bury  under  an 
act  of  oblivion.  The  CJovenanters  professed  that  they  enter- 
tained the  same  desire  ;  practically,  however,  they  insisted  that 
the  act  now  mentioned  should  expressly  justify  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, virtually  condemn  his  majesty,  and,  in  particular,  that 
it  should  except  such  of  his  servants  as  they  might  select,  as 
examples  of  their  vengeance.  Nay,  when  Charles,  exasperated 
at  their  tyrannical  demands,  replied,  that  if  they  had  determined 
upon  excepting  Traquair  and  others  from  this  act  of  oblivion, 
he,  on  his  part,  would  except  some  of  themselves, — ^Archibald 
Johnston  and  his  allies,  conscious  upon  whom  such  exception 
ought  to  fjEkll,  exclaimed  against  the  equivalent  as  downright 
injustice. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  in  his  Diary, 
records  his  private  opinion  of  the  motives  of  Rothes  and  others, 
and  how,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  he  deprecated  the  head- 
long progress  of  democracy,  and  disclaimed  all  participation  in 
measures  dictated  by  private  emnity  and  selfish  ambition.  The 
advocate  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  test  by  these  covenanting 
chiefs ;  and  his  anomalous  position  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
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weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  Upon  the  5th  of  January  1641 » 
he  notes  (and,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit»  in  Latin)^  that,  **  On 
the  night  which  followed  this  day,  I  had  a  horrible  dream. 
Methought  they  were  leading  me  from  a  dungeon,  accused  of 
high  treason ;  but  I  fled  from  them  and  escaped.  To  God  be 
all  the  glory.  I  had  preyiously  another  disturbed  dream  on 
the  2d  of  January  1641.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  arrested 
amid  the  thick  darkness  of  a  prison-vault.  But  my  own 
cries  awakened  me,  calling  upon  God  to  help  me."* 

Early  in  the  following  month  of  February  this  passage 
occurs  in  his  Diary, — **  Item,  This  night,  about  six  hours^  I 
had  a  letter  from  the  committee,  delivered  to  me  by  George 
Halden,  with  two  bills,  to  be  subscribed,  for  pursuing  the 
Earl  of  Traquair,  Clerk-Register,  President,  D.  Balcanquil, 
Earl  of  Nithisdale,  Sir  Archibald  Stewart,  and  others ;  and, 
by  the  13th  of  April  next  to  hear  and  see  them  forfeited,  and 
punished  for  the  crimes  of  malversation.t  And  I  excused  my- 

*  '^  5  Jan.  1641.  Hajus  diet  nocte  insequente,  insonme  horribile,— 
quasi  reus  majestatis  incnsatus,  de  carceribus  [a  word  illegible].  Sed 
perfugio — evasi.  Deo  sit  omnis  gloria.  Fuit  et  aliud  insomne  ante, 
2  Jan.  1641,  quasi  in  densa  caligine  interceptus  in  petrooeliariis.  Sed 
meo  clamore  evigilavi, — Deom  inyocans  in  mei  auxiliam." 

t  The  **  pursuit  of  incendiaries  "  (so  the  consenratiye  statesmen  of 
the  day  were  designed)  was  a  measure  devised  and  urged  chieflj  by 
the  Procurator  of  the  Kirk,  Archibald  Johnston,  whose  secret  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject,  when  with  the  committee  in  London,  1640-1, 
is  very  curious.  He  was  exceedingly  ingenious  in  making  a  case 
against  any  one  whom  he  wanted  to  destroy.  The  origin  of  those  di- 
rections, which  even  the  covenanting  advocate  at  first  refused  to  obey, 
is  made  very  manifest  by  a  secret  letter  Arom  Archibald  Johnston  to 
Balmerino,  dated  at  London,  2d  December  1640,  two  months  pre- 
vious to  the  note  in  the  advocate's  Diary.  Johnston  expresses  bis 
anxiety  to  know  "  whether  the  Clerk-Register  and  President  be 
cited,— who  have  been  damnable  incendiaries,  even  at  this  time  to 
^hinder  all  agreeance  while  all  others  were  dealing  for  it,— and  what 
can  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Ye  should  be  diligent,  if  it  can  be  gotten 
done  on  a  sudden,  to  collect  Traquair's  malversation,  either  in  his  late 
commission,  or  in  his  office.  Mr  Adam  [Hepburn  of  Humbie]  can  help 
you  in  this.  For  aught  I  see,  on  ye  give  us  not  strict  directions^  we 
will  let  Traquair,  Clerk-Register,  and  the  President,  slip  through  our 
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self,  that  I  could  not  do  it  without  his  maieatfB  wanaat ; 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect^  whereof  the  copy  ib  within 
the  letter  sent  me  by  the  committee.  Item,  immediately  I 
wrote  to  James  Fhilp,  to  direct  a  packet  to  court,  wherein,  on 
10th  of  February,  being  Wednesday,  I  show  the  letters  to  me 
from  the  committee,  with  my  answer ;  and  delivered  him  a 
packet  to  the  Laird  of  Panmure,  within  which  is  a  letter  from 
the  Countess  of  Marshal.  Item,  my  answer  anent  the  pursuit 
of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  that  I  was  resolved  not  to  do  it,  with« 
out  bis  majesty's  warrant  Item,  after  the  writing  of  my 
letter,  which  I  desired  to  be  read  to  his  majesty,  is  the  post* 
script  anent  the  letter  written  to  me  from  the  committee,  with 
my  answer. 

**  Item,  on  this  Idth  of  Februaiy,  packet  sent  by  me  to  the 
Earl  of  Lanerick,  in  which  was  a  letter  to  himself,  anent  the 
proceedings  in  the  summons  of  treason  against  Earl  of  Traquair 
and  others.  And  a  packet  to  the  Laird  of  Panmure,  wherein 
a  letter  to  be  shown  to  his  majesty  anent  my  behaviour  in  the 
summons  of  treason ;  and  bearing  that,  if  the  time  were  proper, 
I  would  supplicate  his  majesty  for  redress  of  my  losses,  and 
my  son  Mr  Alexander ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  time,  will  wait 
on  better.'* 


fingers,  and  return  to  their  places,  to  over-nile  all ;  and  God  knows  if 
ih&t  will  either  be  to  the  honour  or  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Let  not  thi$ 
fMeet  me  here  offom/'-^Oriff.  MS.  Advoe,  Lib, 

Yet  eren  in  the  April  following,  the  same  agitator  seemed  to  think 
that  a  sufficient  case  was  not  made  np  against  Traquair  and  the  Re- 
gister. Upon  the  22d  of  April  1641,  he  writes  :  **  I  would  request 
yoQ,  with  the  greatest  eeerecy  thai  can  be,  to  cause  try  if  all  the 
honours  and  registers  were  left  in  the  castle  that  ever  had  been  in  it, 
or,  if  any  of  them  be  wanting,  if  Traquair  and  the  Clerk-Register  have 
taken  them  away.  This  were  a  fact  of  clear  treason  in  the  judgment 
of  an ;  and  I  suspect  they  be  guilty  of  some  such  thing  ;  but  it  should ' 
be  kept  dose,  without  revealing,  hU  the  very  day  of  hie  compearance** 
A  curious  ease  of  treason,  thai  the  Hi|^-Treasurer  and  Clerk-Regis- 
ter, in  times  when  the  castle  was  continually  stormed  by  insurgents 
«Dd  rebels,  had  prorided  for  the  safety  of  the  regalia  and  records, 
which  it  was  their  official  duty  to  preserve. 
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Aboat  the  end  of  this  sBine  month  of  Febroaiy  1641,  whOir 
his  majesty's  adTocate,  ridden  by  the  might-hag  of  trBoaon, 

*<£athisiDda]Bmf6ar,*aiid8lflpi 

In  the  affliction  of  those  tenrible  dreams 
That  shook  him  nightly," 

Montrose  was  still  in  Scotland,  devising  what  means  he  ooold 
to  stem  the  fiMt-iising  tide  of  democxaoy.  He  appeals  at  this 
time  to  have  been  annoyed  and  imtated  by  the  calumnies  in- 
dustriously spiead  abroad  against  himself,  on  the  subject  of  the 
bond  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  with  regard  to  the  real 
objects  of  which  the  community  were  wilfully  misled  by  the 
more  fiictious  portion  of  the  clergy.  The  pulpits  of  Scotland 
were  now  perverted  to  such  purposes.  ^  The  chair  of  truth," 
to  quote  the  severe  remark  of  Spalding,  **  is  now  made  ane 
mercat  crosB^  and  the  preacher  an  officer  for  making  of  procla- 
mations." Nay,  it  soon  became  the  means  of  inflaming  the 
bewildered  public  with  the  most  violent  invectives  against  the 
loyal, — *^  detestable  speeches,  unmeet  to  be  uttered  by  a  mini»> 
ter  oat  of  the  chair  of  verity."  And  Montrose,  in  his  letter 
on  the  sovereign  power,  enumentes,  among  the  worst  evils  of 
the  democratic  agitation,  that  **  honour,  life,  fortunes^  stand 
at  the  discretion  of  a  seditious  preacher,"  who,  agaui  is 
**  abused  by  the  nimble-witted  noblemen." 

About  the  beginning  of  March  1641,  the  earl  sent  for  tha 
most  influential  cleigymen  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  in  order 
to  explain  the  true  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  to  remonstrate 
with  them  on  the  calumnies  whispered  against  hinu    These 

*  The  advocate  occasionally  performed  a  kind  of  penanced  his 
metis,  according  to  the  following  entry  in  his  Diary :  **  Vow.  This 
day  I  vowed  to  my  Lord  hnmility,  patience,  abetinence,  sobriety ;  and 
not  to  eat  bnt  one  kind  of  meat  at  dinner ;  and  not  aboYe  two  drinks 
of  wine.  The  Lord  give  me  grace  to  perform  it.*'  He  appears  to  have 
soffined  a  good  deaJ  in  mind  from  his  anomalous  position.  On  Sunday, 
23d  Bfay  1641,  he  notes  :  '^  Communion  in  Gramond,  where,  at  tables 
being  in  great  anxiety,  I  received  this  comfort :  '  Mf  grace  is  m^ 
dUniMife:    For  which  I  blessed  the  Lord." 
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were  Mr  Hobert  Knmy  minister  of  MetiiTen,  and  Mr  John 
Robertsoii  one  of  the  ministerB  of  Perth,  who  met  with  him 
in  a  pnblic^hoiue  in  that  town,  when  the  following  dialogne 
oeenrred,  which  is  here  extracted  verbatim  firom  the  original 
depoflition  made  by  Munay  before  the  committee. 

Ifontroee  oommenced  the  conference,  by  complaining  that  this 
minister  had  been  for  some  time  past  very  miwilling  to  meet 
with  him,  and  had  shown  a  disposition  to  shnn  his  presence  :-^ 

Mui»AT« — *^  Your  lordshq)  has  been  taken  np  with  mnch 
•company,  and  I  was  loath  to  come,  except  to  meet  with  yoar 
lordship  in  private.*' 

MoVTROSE. — ^  Yon  were  an  instroment  of  bringing  me  to 
this  caose.'  I  am  calumniated  and  slandered  as  a  backslider  in 
this  canse,  and  I  am  desirous  to  give  you,  and  all  honest  men, 
aatisfection  respecting  my  conduct  therein/' 

M47RBAY. — '^  Why  did  your  lordship  subscribe  the  bond 
tiiat  was  contrary  to  the  Corenant  V* 

MoNTBoss. — **  It  was  not  contrary  to  the  Corenant,  it  was 
for  ike  Corenant." 

MunRA7. — ^  Why  was  it  done  in  private !  Any  bond  that 
had  been  for  the  Covenant  might  have  been  avowed.*** 

MoffTBosB-— •*  We  saw  some  few  particular  men  taking 
some  particular  courses,  contrary  to  the  cause  and  the  Cove- 
nant ;  and,  therefore,  we  behoved  to  strengthen  ourselves,  for 
the  mamtenanoe  of  tiie  cause  and  Covenant,  by  that  bond.*' 

MuRBAY. — ^  How  does  that  appear  f 

MoRTR088.^-^There  are  some  few  upon  courses  for  chang^g 
the  form  of  government.  Hiere  has  been  a  motion  for  deposing 
the  king.     Next,  there  was  a  motion  for  setting  up  a  Dictator ; 


*  It  was  Bjpied,  among  others,  by  the  second  in  command  of  the 
covenanting  army ;  and  Montrose  would  have  been  happy  if  the  whole 
eomtry  had  signed  it.  To  have  proehnmed  las  intentions  more  openly 
than  ha  did,  would  have  been  to  enaUe  Argyle  at  once  to  enish  the 
attempt^^whi^  indeed  that  potentato  did  the  moment  he  knew  of  it, 
by  denovncing  it  to  the  committee,  with  whom  his  word  was  law,  and 
to  those  of  the  dergy  who  agitated  from  the  pulpit. 
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andy  that  filing,  there  waa  another  motion  fi>r  placing  a  general 
within  the  country,  as  there  is  one  without  the  country.  This 
was  lefty  and  another  course  taken  for  making  a  triumviratey 
one  to  rule  all  be-north  Forth,  and  two  be-south  Forth*" 

MuRBAT. — ^*  These  things  seem  very  strange,  for  we  haye 
neither  heard,  thought,  nor  dreamed  of  any  such  thing,  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  thereof." 

Montrose. — ^  It  is  true.  And  to  accomplish  the  last  pointy 
there  was  a  bond  offered  to  me  at  Chowsly  Wood,  before  the 
army  crossed  Tweed,  to  be  subscribed,  for  establishing  a  par*- 
ticuiar  man  be-north  Forth,  by  which  the  subjects  were  to  be 
obliged  in  fidelity  and  fealty ;  but  I  refused  to  subscribe  it» 
and  would  rather  die  than  do  it.  These  particulars  are  of  my 
own  knowledge  ;  but  there  are  ten  or  twelve  others  who  will 
bear  me  witness ;  and  for  all  I  haye  now  said,  there  will  be 
some  one  or  other  to  proye  it,  or  take  it  off  my  hands.  Aigyle 
was  the  man  named  to  rule  be-north  Forth,  and  it  was  he  who 
discoursed  of  deposing  the  king." 

Murray. — ^  These  things  are  strange — ^I  cannot  belieye 
them — ^they  seem  to  be  yery  unlikely." 

MoNTROSB. — ^  I  might  accuse  them.  But  I  will  not  do  it^ 
until  first  I  have  cleared  myself  before  the  parliament  and 
assembly." 

MuBBAT. — **  You  are  all  agreed  now  in  Edinbuigh,  and  I 
beseech  you  to  keep  unity ;  for  the  breach  thereof  is  a  mean 
to  do  most  harm  to  this  cause." 

MoNTBosEw — *'  I  shall  do  nothing  to  prejudice  the  (Jause,  but 
will  maintain  the  same  with  life  and  means." 

MuBBAT,^ — ^^Was  it  or  not  your  lordship's  intention, that  the 
parliament  should  meet  in  November  [1640],  in  order  to  re- 
verse the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  June  last  ;*  or  at  least 

*  This  was  the  parliament  In  which  Archibald  Johnston  says,  that 
Montrose  disputed  ai^iinst  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  their  party.  Havini; 
been  constrained,  howerer,  to  sabscribe  the  prooeedings  of  that  oon- 
Tiention«  he  appears  io  haTO  considflnd  himself  bonnd  to  maintain 
them  sa  law. 
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tD  call  them  in  question,  that  so  his  majesty  might  get  a 
g;TOimd  of  oomphiint  against  these  acts,  to  our  oommissioiieTB^ 
-who  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  their  pablication  in  his 
majesty's  name  V* 

MoNTBMK. — **  I  desired  the  parliament  to  have  sat,  but  not 
for  that  end ;  it  was,  that  they  might  have  added  some 
to  the  committee ;  fi>r  many  able  men  are  left  out^  who  might 
strengthen  the  committee  if  they  were  in  it.'* 

MviiBAY. — ^  Had  you  no  purpose  to  question  those  acts  f  * 

MotonosE. — **  I  had  not>  for  I  subscribed  them^  and  I  would 
mftintain  them  with  my  blood/' 

Montrose  at  this  time  was  living  with  Lord  Stormont,  at 
Soone,  where  he  had  desired  these  cleigymen  to  meet  him, 
but  they  preferred  having  the  conference  in  Perth.  He  now 
requested  the  reverend  gentlemen  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Abbey,  which  they  declined  doing  that  night,  but  agreed  to 
meet  him  there  next  day. 

^  On  the  morrow/'  continues  the  reverend  Robert  Murray, 
in  his  deposition  before  the  Committee  of  Estates,  ^  being 
Tuesday,  the  deponer  came  to  Scone,  and  waiting  on  awhile, 
in  respect  the  earl  was  speaking  with  the  Earl  of  Athol  and 
Mr  John  Stewart  [of  Lady  well],  some  of  his  £riends  attending 
lieside,  one  told  the  earl  that  the  deponer  was  there.  So  the 
carl  came  himself,  and  entered  on  the  some  discourse  that  he 
and  the  deponer  were  on  before.  The  deponer  showed  that 
CM  had  put  in  his  heart  a  just  answer  thereto.  The  earl  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  the  night  before  anent  the  change  of 
government,*  whereupon  the  deponer  gave  this  answer : — 

MuBBAT. — ^  Howsoever  I  believe  not  any  such  motion  to 
have  been,  yet  I  think,  if  any  such  has  been,  they  have  been 
conditional,  and  not  absolute,  but  only  in  case  of  unavoidable 
extremities,  looking  to  the  weal  of  the  country,  and  govern- 
ment thereof  in  cases  of  necessity ;  and  their  practice  proves 
that  it  was  but  conditional  (if  any  such  was),  because  now, 

*  The  monarchioal  form  of  goTemment, 
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when  the  king  is  content  to  go  on  with  them  to  the  treaty, 
they  go  on  sweetly  seeking  peace." 

MoNTBOSB.-*^  It  was  not  conditional  bat  absolnte ;  and, 
theiefore,  they  are  seeking  conditions  that  are  contrary  to  the 
Coyenant;  hecanse  we  have  sworn  not  to  entrenA  ttpon  the 
kin^s  prerogative.  They  are  seeking  more  than  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Lanerick  contains^  wherein  they  had  de- 
clared they  woiQd  seek  only  these  articles  contained  in  the 
said  letter ;  for  now  they  desire  that  officers  of  state,  council 
and  session,  should  be  chosen  by  the  parliament." 

MuBKAT. — **  These  are  all  good  things  if  they  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  our  folks  do  not  stand  upon  th^m  so  that  they 
would  break  the  peace  if  they  did  not  obtain  them ;  though, 
these  things  being  fbr  the  good  of  the  oommonweal»  licet 
euUibet  euppUcare  et  mendieareJ* 

MoNTBOSBw — **  They  are  seeking  them  absolutely,  or  ne 
peace;  in  token  whereof,  the  commissioners  had  written  thai 
^  their  name  would  stink  if  they  sought  them,'  and  the 
committee  have  written  back,  that  the  commissioners  should 
not  pass  from  these  demands  without  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee.'* 

MvARAT.-^^  These  demands  may  well  stand  with  the  con- 
dition ;*  because  if  they  find  they  cannot  obtain  them,  they 
will  pass  from  them.  But  how  could  your  lordship  think 
that  your  bond  was  for  the  Coyenant,  since,  upon  the  hearing 
of  it,  the  king  had  made  a  halt  with  the  commissionera  (tf 
the  treaty  V* 

MoNTBosE. — ^  The  king  had  got  knowledge  of  the  bond 
by  some  speeches  of  the  late  Lord  Boyd,  which  were  reported 
to  the  commissionerB,  and  by  them  tp  the  Euglishs  and  so  it 
came  to  his  majesty's  ears.'' 

The  deposition  goes  on  to  say,  that  at  this  point  of  the  con- 
yersation,  ^  the  earl  was  desired  to  come  to  his  dinner.  Then 
the  deponer  entreated  his  lordship  to  unity." 

*  The  condition  not  to  entrenoh  upon  the  king's  prerogatiTe. 
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B.— -^  I  loTe  unitj ;  and  I  will  dear  myBelf  befort 
the  pariiament  and  General  AaBembly." 
MuBBAT.^^  That  will  hinder  the  settling  of  the  eommoa 


MoNTBMHb — **  I  ahall  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  oannot  wrong 
the  public;  I  ahall  not  make  my  challenge  till  the  pnblie 
hmineae  is  settled,  and  then  I  ahall  put  it  off  myself  and  lay 
H  on  those  who  hare  calumniated  me." 

^  This  conference  ended,  the  earl  went  to  dinner,  and  the 
deponer  went  to  Perth ;  and  that  same  day  Mr  John  Giaham 
csme  to  the  deponer,  and  said  to  him,  *  My  lord  and  yon  was 
hot  f  the  deponer  answered,  *  I  was  not  hot^  bnt  phun,  and 
my  lord  has  taken  all  well.'"  * 

Thos  Montrose,  with  indiscreet  candour,  had  prematurely 
disclosed  hb  intentions^  as  well  as  his  opinions  of  the  policy  of 
Boihe%  Aigyle,  and  the  zealots  of  the  kirk,  to  these  parti- 
maa,  by  whom  it  wascnnningly  promulgated ;  and  thus  a  pretext 
was  obtained  for  commencing  another  process  against  hinu 
Muxny  first  repeated  what  had  passed  to  John  Graham,  the 
miuHler  of  Auchtenrder,  and  was  soon  besieged  with  intenog»- 
fanies  on  the  subject  by  others  of  the  clergy.  He  proceeds 
to  depone  that  ^  Mr  Dayid  Drummond  and  Mr  George  Mu8het> 
minkters,  haying  heard  that  he  had  spoken  with  the  earl, 
asked  how  he  was  satisfied.  The  deponer  replied,  that  he 
Imfed  nfd  to  apeak  i^  that  fmrpoae;  but  that  they  might  know 
how  he  was  satisfied,  he  said,  *  I  shall  taU  you  the  atory^  and 
judge  yon  y ourselres  Aoto  /  am  miufiadf  and  thereafter  re- 
lated to  them  the  sum  of  the  conference  above  deponed." 
Through  these  channels  the  matter  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
the  committee^  who  caUed  Murray  before  them,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear. 

In  Older  to  appreciate  the  respectiTe  opmions  now  disclosed, 
of  Montrose  and  the  reverend  gentlemen,  as  to  the  state  of 

*  Orig.  Depos.  MS.  Adroe.  lib. 
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liffiun  and  the  objects  of  the  movement^  it  will  be  neoeamy 
to  xecur  to  the  secret  conec^ndencey  already  refeired  to,  of 
the  chief  oigan  of  the  eoyenanting  commiflBioners  in  London, 
Archibald  Johnston. 

This  active  agent  was  enraged  as  well  as  alaimed  at  the 
prospect  that  Traqmdry  and  the  other  distinguished  objects  of 
his  resentment)  would  probably  escape  from  his  toils,  owing  to 
the  scruples  of  justice  and  loyalty  which  yet  affected  the  con- 
science of  his  majesty's  advocate  for  Scotland,  and  even  of  some 
of  the  commissionerB.*  With  the  exception  of  Argyle,  Rothes^ 
Johnston  himself,  and  the  eoyenanting  cleigy,  neither  the  com-* 
missioners  for  the  treaty,  nor  the  committee  at  Edinbuigh, 
were  inclined  to  urge  their  vindictiye  purposes  to  a  desperaib 
and  violent  extremity.  But  the  procurator  worked  indefin- 
tigably  for  his  party,  and  th^t,  too,  with  a  disr^pard  of  eveiy 
Christian  feeling  and  principle  of  honour  (as  his  secret  oor- 
leqpondence  proves)  which  is  scarcely  conceivable.  There 
is  preserved,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Advocates'  library, 
the  contemporaiy  transcript  of  a  ^  Letter  from  the  Commia- 
sioners  at  London,  to  the  Genend  [[Leslie]  and  Cknnmittees  at 
Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,"  dated  16th  June  1641  ;  and 
<<  subscribed  by  all  the  commissioners  ;** — of  whom  Archibald 
Johnston  was  one.  Jn  that  communication,  the  following 
sentence  occurs : — 

^  There  are  daily  axguments  and  reasons  given  in,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  that  the  Act  of  Oblivion  may  be  general, 
without  reservation  or  exception  of  any  person  whomsoever,^ 
which  we  do  akoay9  oppose.  Yet  we  cannot  but  show  your 
lordships  that  yon  have  laid  a  veiy  hard  and  difficult  chaige 

*  In  his  letter  to  Balmerino,  of  the  2d  December  1640,  Johnston 
writes :— '^  Give  us  strict  directions  anent  demanding  Traqusir  and 
Bacanquel  (whom  the  estates  in  the  narrative  of  their  acts  have  spe- 
cified, and  in  effect  condemned,  with  clerk-register  and  president)  to 
be  9etU  home  to  prison  to  mffisr  justice,  A  directum  of  this  kind  would 
keep  ujb  in  peace  among  onreelves/'  &c.  Agun,  he  writes  in  April 
1641,—*'  Command  ttf  to  be  resolved,  in  this  pursuit,  against  all  boasts 
and  thxeatenings."— Or^.  MS.  Adnoo.  lAh, 
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upon  DSy  in  commanding  us  to  maintmny  that  none  cited  to  the 
parliament  can  be  passed  from,  hnt  that  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
be  geneial  for  all  men,  and  all  faults,  upon  the  <me  side,  and 
that  the  noblemen,  and  oonaideTable  gentlemen  who  have  ad- 
hered to  the  ISjngy  shall  be  under  the  lash  and  hazard  of  the 
parliament's  oensore.  But  we  are  resolved  closely  to  adhere 
to  ywa  directions  and  instmctions,  and  maintain  them  with 
the  besi  rmmm  we  can'* 

Sach  was  the  remonstrance  subscribed  by  all  the  commis- 
sionen^  of  which  number  were  Rothes  and  Johnston*  Yet 
we  have  seen,  from  the  advocate's  Diary,  that  the  former 
had  savagely  declared,  that  no  concessions  of  the  king, 
on  the  subject  of  religion  and  liberties,  would  satisfy  him, 
until  he  had  ^  justice  on  Traquair,"  and  had  erased  his  name 
and  memory  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  secret  letters  of  John* 
ston  to  Balmerino,  dated  in  the  months  of  December  1640, 
and  March  and  April  1641,*  show  that  the  leaders  of  the 
committee  in  Edinbuigh  had  got  the  most  earnest  instructions 
from  him  in  his  official  capacity,  that  they  should  lay  the  very 
commands  upon  himself,  and  the  other  commissioners  in  Eng- 
land, against  which  they  remonetrated  in  the  month  of  June 
immediately  following ! 

The  particular  directions  given  in  this  secret  correspondence, 
to  have  an  eye  upon  Montrose,  and  to  ^  ^ink  what  to  do  "  with 
him  in  Scotland,  were  not  thrown  away.  The  procurator 
had  the  satisfiM^n  of  receiving  the  following  letter  from  his 
fiiend  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  younger,  dated  Edinburgh,  7ih  of 
June  1641. 

**  Worthy  Bbotheb, 
''We  had  many  strange  business  in  hand  here  this  last 

*  The  letters  here  aUuded  to  will  be  found  at  frll  length  in  the  lUns- 
tntions  of  Montrose  and  the  CovenanterB,  published  in  1838.  The 
erigiiialB  are  pieeerred  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Advocates'  Lib- 
nrj,  and  aiford  an  illastration  of  the  secret  machinery  of  the  Co- 
I  which  had  not  been  snfilciently  attended  to. 
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¥reek.  They  began  at  Mr  John  Graham,  minister  of  Anch- 
teiaideTy  who  was  called  to  giye  an  account  of  some  speeches 
spoken  in  that  presbytery,  and  gave  Mr  Robert  Murvay  for 
his  authority.  Mr  Robert  gave  the  Earl  qf  Maninm  for  hja, 
and  Montrose  declared  that  he  had  the  same  partly  from  Mr 
John  Stewart  of  Ladywell,  and  partly  from  my  Lord  Lindsay. 
Mr  John  Stewart  being  sent  lor  and  examined,  made  a  tenibla 
calumnious  relation,  of  some  speeches  which  he  alleged  were 
spoken  by  the  Earl  of  Afgyle  at  his  expedition  in  Athol,  of  no 
leas  moment  than  the  deposing  of  the  king.  He  confessed 
he  gave  a  copy  of  his  relation  to  the  Earl  of  Montroee,  and 
another  to  Walter  Stewart  (mytnan\*  to  be  giren  to  the  Earl 
of  Traquair.  Walter  was  happUy  raneountered,  upon  Friday, 
betwixt  Ck>kbum*s  Path  and  Haddington,  by  one  was  sent 
expreuly  to  meet  Atm,  and  conyeyed  to  Balmerino's  lodgings 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  where  I  was  the  first  man  that 
came  in  after  him,  about  some  other  busineas  with  my  lord. 
After  he  denied  he  had  any  more  papers  than  were  in  his 
cloth-bag,  there  was  a  leather-bag  found  in  the  pannel  of  his 
saddle,  wherein  was  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Moniroeef — a 
letter  to  himself  [Stewart],  written  from  Colonel  Cochrane,  at 
Newcastle,  to  London,  and  a  signature  of  the  chamberlanrie  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  to  Mr  John  Stewart,  with  a  blank  for 
a  pension,  but  not  signed  by  the  king's  hand.  After  many 
shifts,  being  oonyinoed  by  some  notes  under  his  own  hand, 
which  were  found  in  his  pocket  (and  which,  with  astonish- 
ment, he  swore  he  thought  had  not  been  in  the  world),  he 
iDtu  brought  to  promise  plain  dealing^  and  deponed,  as  ye  will 
find  in  the  papers  sent  to  Humby.  But,  I  beliere,  he  has  not 
dealt  truly  in  all  the  points.  Specially,  I  doubt  the  interpre- 
tation of  A.  B.  C  by  which  he  says  are  meant  the  Bandere^'^ 
and  of  the  viper  in  the  king's  bosom,  by  which  he  means 


*  Meaning,  **  the  man  who  reported  my  oonyeroati(m  on  the  snlgMt 
of  the  trial  and  deposition  of  kings." 
t  That  is,  Montnwe  and  those  who  signed  the  oonserratiTe  bond. 
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CanterbaTy,  which  I  hdieoe  not.    I  will  not  touch  any  more 

of  the  pttrtkmlan^  hecaose  70a  will  find  them  in  the  copies  of 

the  pspen.    Mr  John  Stewart  has  sinoe  confessed  his  knavery 

m  the  genenly  but  has  not  yet  cleared  the  particulan.*     The 

paint  £>r  the  which  Montrose  alleges  Lindsay's  authority  is 

not  jet  cleared.    It  was  concerning  the  Dictator^  whom  he 

aUegee  should  have  been  Argyk^eB  he  then  said poti^o^,  in  his 

declsrationy  my  Lord  Lindsay  named  him.  But  since  he  heard 

Lindsay,  he  says  he  beiieva  he  did  name  him,  at  the  ImH  he 

ooneeives  he  meant  him, — and  he  refers  to  his  oath  [as  to 

whether  he  did  mean  him].    I  think  it  shall  resolve  in  nothing, 

OT  a  wry  Uttk  wmdking,     I  believe  this  businesB  shall  prove 

deeper  than  yet  is  found,  for  tke  Lordit  deenu  wiUhave  aU  ikue 

waffs  brouffki  to  Ught.-f    I  have  no  other  thing  that  I  remember 

€or  the  present,  which  I  know  you  have  not  heard ;  and  the 

most  part  of  this,  if  not  all,  you  will  have  from  others.    But 

a  good  tale  twice  told  is  tolerable.   I  remain,  as  ever,  your  real 

fiiend  to  be  commanded, 

«  Edin'^'  7  June  1641."  «  A.  B." 

**P.S.  Walter  Stewart  has  craved  a  pardon  for  the  wrong 

he  did  me,  and  has  set  down  the  words  which  past  betwixt  us^ 

under  his  hand,  whereof  I  have  sent  the  authentic  copy  to  my 

brother,  which  you  may  have  from  him  if  ye  desire  to  see  it."  % 

*  For  a  good  reason^— he  had  to  consider  what  pariieulart  were 
post  likely  to  save  him  from  the  fiuigs  of  Argyle  and  the  coramittee- 
goTemment  of  Scotland. 

f  These  two  sentences,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict 
eaeh  other,  are  very  chAracteristic.  They  mean  that  the  allegation 
agiuist  Aryyie  would  turn  out  to  be  no  high  treason  at  all,  or  only 
a  very  Rttle  high  treaum ;  but  as  for  the  suspicion  against  Montrose, 
that  would  be  verified  in  the  discovery  of  a  deep  plot  brought  to  light 
by  the  Lord. 

t  It  IB  remarkable  that  this  letter,  fixing  so  preeisely  the  fact  of 
intercepting  the  king's  messenger  to  Montrose,  should  not  have  been 
hitherto  obserred,  even  by  Lord  Hailes  when  examining  the  manu- 
leripts  of  the  Advooates'  Library  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
period.  Wodrow,  who  has  preserved  it  amongst  his  voluminous  ma* 
nnscript  collections,  was  not  aware  tha^  the  writer  was  Sir  Thomas 
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Mr  John  Grnhaniy  the  miniflter  of  Anchteiarder,  had  been 
called  before  the  committee  at  Edinbaigh  to  answer  for  certain 
reports  made  by  him  to  his  own  presbytery  (with  what  inten- 
tions does  not  appear)  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Aigyle,  and 
the  existing  government  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  desired 
to  state  his  authority  for  these  reports,  and  he  immediately 
named  his  friend  the  minister  of  Methven.  At  this  meeting 
of  the  committee^  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie  presided, 
and  both  Montrose  and  Argyle  were  present.  By  a  conve* 
nient  coincidence^  if  not  privately  arranged,  ''Mr  Robert 
Murray,  minister  at  Methven,  being  come  to  Edinburgh  upon 
Wednesday  at  night,  upon  other  occasions,  was  called  off  the 
streets  upon  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  May  instant,  to  com- 
pear before  the  Committee  of  Estates  ;  and  having  appeared 
before  them,  was  told  by  their  lordships,  that  Mr  John 
Graham,  minister  of  Auchterarder,  being  examined  by  their 
lordships  upon  the  author  of  lus  speeches  which  he  spake 
before  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  gave  up  the  said  Mr 
Robert  as  his  author." 

Murray,  turning  to  the  incumbent  of  Auchterarder,  requested 
to  know  why  he  should  be  referred  to  as  the  sole  authority 
for  that  which  he  understood  Graham  had  heard  from  more 
quarters  than  one.  The  latter,  however,  persisted  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  mimster  of  Methven.  ^  I  wish  the  committee,'' 
said  Murray,  ''  to  uige  Mr  John  to  condescend  upon  other 
authors,  for  I  am  loath  to  depone  in  this  business."  It  was 
the  fearless  Montrose  who  now  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 
^  Come,"  said  he,  **  Mr  Robert,  declare  without  more  ado ; 
you  know  you  may  soon  put  the  matter  off  your  own  hands." 


Hope.  He  calla  it  (in  his  index  to  the  yolnme  of  his  MSS.,  where 
it  OGoars)  a  letter  to  Wariston  ih»m  his  brother;  probably  because 
it  commences  "  worthy  brother."  Bat  Hope  and  Johnston  were 
brother  lawyers,  and  brother  factionistB,  and  brother  fanatics.  That 
Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse,  the  Lord  Advocate's  second  son,  was  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  is  proved  by  his  refeiring  in  the  postscript  to  the 
scandal  raised  against  him  by  Walter  Stewart. 
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To  wbidi  the  latter  zejoined :  *^Thexi  it  is  your  lordahip 
must  take  it  off  my  hands ;  therefore,  my  lord,  tell  your 
part,  and  I  shall  tell  mine."  ''No,"  replied  the  earl,  ''I 
desire  ynv  to  declare/'  *  The  minister  of  Methren  then  ro* 
quested  to  see  the  declarations  which  had  heen  emitted  by 
his  brother  of  Auchterarder ;  and,  npon  this  being  refused, 
he  proceeded  in  that  depomtion,  which  has  been  already 
quoted,  detailing  the  conyersations  held  with  Montrose  at 
Perth  and  Scone, 

Immediately  afterwards  Montrose  himself  was  snljected 
to  the  intenogatories  of  this  committee.  He  admitted, 
-without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
command  of  temper,  the  substance  of  Murray's  deposition. 
Moreoyer,  he  declared,  that  four  circumstances  in  particular 
had  induced  him  to  attempt  the  conseryatiye  bond  at  Cum<* 
beraauld :  **  First,  there  was  the  intention  to  create  a 
Dictator;  and  although  I  did  not  implicitly  rely  upon  the 
evidence  offered  me  of  that,  yet  I  considered  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  think  of  all  means  to  prevent  it.  My  next  reason 
was,  that  I  heard  of  various  bonds  pressed  upon  the  country, 
of  different  tenors  indeed,  but  all  of  them  intended  to  tie  the 
subjects  in  subjection  to  particular  persons.  My  third  reason 
was  because  of  an  intention  to  canton  the  country.  And  my 
fourth  reason  was  a  discourse  related  to  me,  to  this  effect,  that  at 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament  in  June  last  it  was  intended  to 
depose  the  king ;  and  that,  although  the  matter  was  then  post- 
poned, it  would  be  the  first  act  of  the  ensuing  session.  Moreover, 
my  relater  added,  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  resolved,  by 
lawyers  and  divines,  that  there  were  grounds  in  law  for  such 
a  measure ;  to  vdt,  selling,  deserting,  or  invading  the  country.'* 
Such,  as  taken  down  from  his  own  lips  at  the  time,  by  his 
enemies^  were  the  causes  that  induced  Montrose  to  endeavour  to 
counteract  the  dominant  party  in  Scotland,  which  had  already 
degenerated  into  an  interested  and  oppressire  £Eu;tion.     It  was 

*  Orig.  Record  MS.  Advoc.  Lib, 
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under  the  Infliieiioe  of  these  well-'gioimded  mapkicfaa  that 
he  now  stood  for  the  tiuone.  How  amdouidy  he  had  been 
led  to  ponder  the  philosophy  of  good  goyemmenty  hy  the 
ahum  thns  communicated  to  his  patriotie  spirit^  and  how 
prophetically^  eren  at  this  early  crisia,  he  had  pointed  to  the 
approaching  reign  of  terror,  will  be  seen  from  his  letter  on 
soTereign  power.  The  nature  of  his  secret  advice  to  the  king 
has  been  also  disclosed,  ^m  the  private  papers  of  his  moat 
intimate  friend.  We  find  there  no  calumnions  reports^ 
no  passionate  invectiTes^  no  attempt  secretly  to  injure  the 
chancters  even  of  those  noblemen  against  whom  he  had  sach 
just  grounds  of  resentment.  In  the  language  of  a  gentleman^ 
a  patriot,  and  a  Christian, — in  expreanons  deroid  of  blasphemy 
to  €rod,  or  hypocrisy  to  man,*  he  earnestly  and  eloquently 
refers  to  the  evil  signs  of  the  times,  and  urges  the  presence  of 
Charles  in  Scotland,  as  necessaiy  to  disperse  the  storms  of  fiw- 
tion.  The  impeachment  of  tiaiton,  and  the  defence  of  his  own 
character,  he  left  for  the  proper  time  and  place.  Before  his 
sovereign  in  parliament,  and  in  the  fiice  of  his  oounttymen, 
he  was  prepared  to  accuse  the  g^^ilty,  and  to  vindicate  him- 
self, when  the  public  security  should  be  accomplished. 

But  to  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  <mi 
Thursday,  27th  of  May  1641. 


*  Compare  Montrose's  language  with  snch  ezprefssions  as  these, 
in  the  secret  letters  of  the  Proenrator  of  the  Kiric  :— 

"  This  day  the  parliament  is  to  fUl  to  our  demands,  and  to  get  ns 
money.    Grod  is  going  on  in  some  hid  way  for  his  Son's  crown." 

**  The  lower  house  has  give  up  their  bill,— grows  daUy  stouter, — 
will  not  ria»,^ttnU  have  Straffhrd'9  life,— are  thinking  on  numei^  for 
tu.    This  in  post  haste.    Lord  enoourage  and  direct  them  !" 

'*  Remember  me  to  good  Mr  Hary  [RoUock],  who,  I  know,  will 
think  with  myself,— who  was  aye  said  to  be  blythe  at  «vt/  fi«tM,— that 
business  is  going  in  GocTs  old  way,^ 

Referring  to  the  prospect  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  and  the 
army  being  able  to  leave  England,  he  says,— **  But  yrho  blows  if  Cfod 
will  come  in,  in  the  ploy,  when  we  go  to  end."  Again,  ^  But  the  Lord, 
who  doeth  his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  eeemt  to  turn  the  chaee^** 
i,  e.  against  Strafford  in  parhament. 
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When  Montiofle  bad  thiu  boldly  ezpitaed  bk  aenthneiitiy 
the  delicate  question  was  pnt^ — ^in  the  presence  of  **  Gillespie 
Gmamach''  himself — ^whether  he  bad  named  tbe  Eari  of 
Ai^Ie!  «  I  did  name  tbe  Earl  of  Aigyle/'  he  teplied ;  ^  I 
named  Aigyle  aa  the  man  who  was  to  rale  be-north  Forth, 
and  as  the  man  who  disoouned  of  deposing  tbe  kmg.  I  am  not 
the  anihor  or  inrentMr  of  those  things,— -I  will  lay  it  dovni  at 
the  right  door.  What  I  told  Mr  Robert  Idxanj  was,  that 
there  were  some  of  the  particnlars  of  my  statement  con- 
sistent with  my  own  knowledge ;  that  there  were  ten  or  twelTe 
others  who  woold  bear  me  witnesB^  and  tbat,  with  regard  to 
all  which  I  asserted,  there  would  be  some  one  to  pxoTo  or  to 
take  it  off  my  bands.'*  The  committee  then  required  him  to 
prodooe  his  author.  ^  Since  I  am  desired  to  do  so,"  said  Mon- 
trose, ^  and  baying  named  the  Earl  of  Aigyle,  which  I  was 
forced  to  do,  I  bare  to  request  tiiat  he  now  express  his  own 
knowledge  of  this  business."  The  answer,  which  this  courteous 
appeal  elicited,  is  thus  noted  by  the  clerk  of  that  committee. 

<<  The  Earl  of  Aigyle  answered,  that  he  thought  it  incum* 
bent  to  dear  himself  and  would  do  it  [imme]di[|ately  if]  the 
committee  would  anoint  hhn.  Tbe  Earl  of  Argyle,  by  his 
oath  unrequired,  declared  that  [he  had  never]  heard  of  such  a 
matter,  and  would  make  it  good  that  [tbe  person]  who  would 
say  that  be  was  the  man  spoke  of  deposi[ng  the  king,  or]  of 
bis  knowledge  of  these  bonds^  was  a  liar,  and  a  base  *  *  *  ^.''f 

Montrose,  nothing  daunted  by  this  tirade,  composedly  repeat- 

f  The  auurascript  is  destroyed  by  damp  in  those  ph^es  where  I  have 
eotgectorally  snppUed  the  Taeaneies.  The  last  epithet  applied  by 
Aigyle  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The  contrast, 
betwixt  the  coobiesa  and  dignity  of  Montrose,  and  the  Tiolence  of  his 
opponent,  is  characteristic,  and  reminds  ns  of  what  Clarendon  says  of 
the  latter,—**  He  was  a  man  endued  with  all  the  fiMmliiee  of  craft  and 
diasimiUatioa  that  were  neoessary  to  bring  great  designs  to  eiTeot,  and 
had,  in  respect  of  his  estate  and  authority,  a  very  great  interest  in 
Scotland ;  yet  he  bad  no  martial  qualities,  nor  the  reputation  of  more 
courage  than  iruolent  and  imperiout  persorM,  whilst  they  meet  with  no 
oppoeition,  are  used  to  haye."— i^fiff.  v.  92. 
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ed  his  four  leasons  for  the  bond  at  Cunbeniaiild.  Oftbedicta- 
tonhip,  he  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  speak  more,  because  hia 
author  was  not  present  nor  in  town ;  but,  since  they  insisted 
upon  ity  he  named  Lord  Lindsay  as  his  informant ;  and  added, 
that  he  did  not  understand  his  lordship  to  state  it  as  a  poai- 
tive  ftct,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  likelihood  or  suspicion,  fie 
then  proceeded  to  detail  that  conversation  with  Lindsay  in 
Edinburgh  which  occurred  before  the  army  crossed  the  Tweed 
in  August  1640,  and  which  has  been  given  in  a  previous 
chapter.  With  regard  to  Aigyle's  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
deposing  the  king,  he  stated  that  he  received  his  informatioii 
from  Mr  John  Stewart,  younger  of  Lady  weU,  who  gave  him  the 
particulars  in  writing,  and  declared  that  this  occurred  in  pre- 
sence of  Ogilvy  of  Lichmartin,  Stewart  of  Grantully,and  twenty 
or  thirty  gentlemen  besides ;  that  some  of  the  Athol  people, 
and  also  Mr  John  Stewart,  were  his  informants  as  to  the  bonds 
of  fealty  pressed  upon  the  li^es  in  tiiat  part  of  Scotland ; 
and  that  some  of  them  were  urged  in  the  name  of  Azgyle, 
some  of  them  by  Aigyle  himself,  and  the  rest  by  his  adher- 
ents, the  Lairds  of  Lawens,  Glenurquhy,  and  Conuey.  As 
for  encantoning  the  country,  he  declared  that  Archibald  Camp* 
bell  was  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  commission  for  the 
rule  beyond  the  Forth,  and  had  objected  that  Montrose's  name 
was  omitted  in  reference  to  a  district  comprehending  his  barony 
of  EJncardine  and  other  territorial  possessions.  For  the  precise 
terms  of  the  bond,  he  referred  the  committee  to  the  Earls  of 
Mar  and  Cassilis,  Archibald  Campbell,  and  Mr  Adam  Hepburn ; 
but,  so  for  as  his  own  recollection  of  its  tenor  went,  Aigyle 
was  named  either  absolute  general,  or  general  commander,  and 
the  other  noblemen,  mentioned  in  the  bond,  were  to  be  his 
committee. 

Montrose  baffled  the  covenanting  inquisitors  upon  this  ooca-> 
sion,  as  he  had  done  before,  by  his  own  undaunted  bearing, 
and  perfect  truth  and  presence  of  mind.  His  conversation 
with  Lindsay,  that  nobleman  himself  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
was  constrained  substantially  to  admit,  and  thereby  placed  in 
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«ii  awkward  predicament.  The  earl  had  affirmed  that  he 
named  Aigyle  as  the  person  who  was  to  be  Dictator,  and 
this  last  had  yolonteered  his  great  oath  that  the  whole 
was  a  fonl  calumny.  The  committee  were  perplexed  and 
annoyed ;  for  Undsay,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton^  was  a  ^  prime  Coyenanter."  This  nobleman, 
too^  when  sabsequenUy  examined,  coiQd  not  or  would  not 
recollect  that  he  had  named  Argyle,  But,  ^  the  Earl  of 
Montrose  affirmed  that  the  Lord  Lindsay  named  the  Earl  of 
Aigyle  to  be  Dictator ;"  and  that  positiye  affirmation  is  not, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  doubted.*  Of  the  bond  for 
encantonij^  the  countiy,  of  which  Montrose  could  apeak  from 
his  own  knowledge,  and  for  the  tenor  of  which  he  referred  to 
others  vrhoknew  it  aiiaoy  no  more  was  effereaid  or  heard.  Argyle 
never  proposed,  as  his  antagonist  did,  to  clear  himself  or  to  im- 
peach the  guilty  in  presence  of  parliament.  But,  to  his  own 
Bubeeirient  conmiittee,  he  swore  passionate  oaths ;  and,  ^'  the 
Earl  of  Montrose  and  Lord  Lindsay  being  remored,  the  Earl 
af  Aigyle  desired  to  speak ;  who  said,  that  since  his  lordship's 
name  was  mentioned  in  the  same,  he  desired  he  might  he  made 

*  Casalis,  Balmerino,  and  Napier,  were  appointed  to  take  the  de- 
porittons  of  Montrose  and  Lindsay,  as  to  this  oonyersation,and  endea- 
your  to  reconeile  them.  The  result  was  what  has  been  already  giyen 
at  p.  132.  That  Lindsay  could  haye  no  one  in  view  but  Argyle,  when  he 
thus  soggested  the  plan  of  a  Dictator,  is  most  obvious  ;  and  there  is 
eyery  reason  to  belieye,  fit)m  Montrose's  recollection  on  the  subject, 
that  Argyle  was  really  named.  The  committee's  anxiety  on  the  subject 
was  owing  to  this,  that,  as  the  grand  object  was  to  bring  Montrose 
under  the  covenanting  statutes  of  leasing-making,  it  was  necessary  to 
depriye  him  of  all  authority  for  what  he  had  uttered,  and  also  to  keep 
Lnidsay  out  of  the  same  predicament.  The  deliverance  of  the  G>m- 
mittee  of  Estates,  upon  the  depositions  reported  by  Cassilis,  Balme- 
rino,  and  Napier,  is  rather  clumsy :— ^  At  Edinburgh,  7  June  1641. 
The  Committee  having  considered  the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  the  Lord 
Lindsay  their  declarations,  and  having  compared  them  together,  find, 
that  as  Hit  possible  the  Earl  of  Montrose  has  mistaken  the  Lord  Lind- 
say's expression,  so  they  find,  by  the  w<»ds  which  the  Lord  Lindsay 
remembers  and  has  set  down  under  his  hand,  that  there  was  no  ground 
far  the  said  misconeepiion.—Sir  A.  Gibson,  IJ^.D,^ 
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cfeor  of  any  tluBg  that  may  reflect  upon  him."  Thupotentate 
obtained  his  acquittal  on  the  tipoi.  ^  The  conmiittee  Ibnnd  that 
the  same  did  nowaya  concern  the  Earl  of  Aigyle»  since  none  of 
them  had  said  that  the  Earl  of  Aigyle  had  any  sneh  intention, 
or  was  accessary  to  any  sach  motion." 

Having  illustrated  so  much  of  this  secret  history,  from  the 
original  mannseripts  of  the  Committee  of  Estates  yet  extant, 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  may  be  now  taken  up  ftom  the 
contemporary  records  of  Gnthry  and  Spalding. 

The  former  says^ — ^  Lest  Montrose's  enemies  should  have 
dealt  with  Mr  John  Stewart  to  withdraw,  and  leave  him  in  the 
hazard,  he  posted  quickly  away  some  gentlemen  to  Mr  John, 
with  whom  he  came  to  Edinbuigh  upon  the  30th  of  May ;  and 
upon  the  morrowappeared  before  the  conmiittee,  and  subscribed 
apiiq[^r(rann^a/7titotJfon<ytweAaJajirpii«ftnAMftafn«.  Where- 
upon Argyle  broke  out  into  a  passion,  and  with  great  oaths  de- 
nied the  whole  and  every  part  thereof;  whereat  many  wenderedJ* 
Spalding  thus  narrates  the  result :  ^  Argyle  causes  chaige 
Mr  John  Stewart  to  compear  before  the  committee  to  answer 
£9r  these  speeches,  who.  indeed  obeyed  the  chaige,  and  com- 
peared, and  did  abide  by  the  speeches,  saying  to  Argyle,  '  My 
Lordy  I  heard  you  speak  theee  words  in  Athol^  in  presence  <^  a 
yreat  many  people,  where(if  you  are  in  good  memory,*  Aigyle 
answers,  saying,  while  he  was  in  Athol  he  found  the  Stewarts 
there  against  the  subscribing  of  the  Covenant ;  to  whom  he 
said,  this  Covenant  was  not  against  the  king,  but  for  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  they  would  not  subscribe 
the  same  it  might  breed  themselves  both  peril  and  skaith ;  for 
if  the  body  of  the  country  would  not  go  one  way,  but  be 
divided  against  themselves,  it  were  an  highway  to  Mng  in  the 
Englishmen  into  the  land  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  bring  the 
nobles  under  servitude  and  slavery.  This  he  remembered  to 
have  said,  but  denied  any  further." 

However  apt  the  committee  were  to  adopt  rumours  and  even 
private  conversations  as  grounds  of  criminal  process  against 
any  who  opposed  them,  and  although  their  articles  of  war  made 
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it  deaih  to  speak  agahut  the  king  or  his  anthorily,  tkeir  in- 
quiflstorial  jealousjr  seems  not  for  an  instant  to  haye  been 
directed  against  Aigyle,  No  sooner,  ho werer,  had  John  Stew- 
art put  his  hand  to  the  information  he  gave  Montrose^  than  he 
was  sent  to  prison. 

This  wretched  maiiy  whose  fisite  was  now  sealed,*  admitted 
that  he  had  giren  a  copy  of  the  same  statement  to  Walter 
Stewart  before  his  last  journey  to  conrt  The  latter,  accord- 
ingly, was  seized  on  his  return,  searched  and  qnestionecl,  as 
described  in  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  secret  epirtle  to  Archibald 
Johnston  already  qnoted.  Concealed  in  this  messenger's  saddle 
was  kiond  a  letter  from  his  majesty  to  Montrose.  That 
nothing  whateyer  conld  be  made  of  this  communicatiMi 
against  the  earl,  is  snfficiently  proved  by  the  &ct  that  the 
contents  were  never  even  alluded  to  by  the  covenanting 
government ;  and  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  taken,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  persons  in 
power  remained  ignorant  of  its  contents.  Most  probably 
It  was  an  official  announcement  of  the  king's  intention  to 
come  in  person  to  Scotland,  in  reply  to  the  earnest  advice 
irom  Montrose  and  Napier  to  that  efFect.t    The  extent  of 

*  He  was  ezeeiited,  at  the  inexeriUe  flat  of  Argyle,  upon  the  28th 
of  July  1641,  before  the  king  arrived  in  Seotland.  The  foil  history  of 
that  cmel  transaction,  and  of  Artie's  port  therein,  will  be  foimd  In 
the  ^  Illastrations  of  Montrose  aiMi  the  Corenanters." 

t  Sinoe  the  above  eonJoGtnre  was  written,  the  following  verj  interest- 
ing letter  from  Charles  the  First  to  Argyle,  has,  Ibr  the  first  time,  been 
disclosed  to  the  pnbUe  :— 

**  Abotle,— I  am  informed  that  one  LienteBant-eolonel  Stewart, 
employed  here  (as  it  is  said)  by  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  has  deponed 
something  of  his  dealing  with  Traqnair,  and  that  by  him  I  should  have 
given  masanskcet  of  disposing  of  some  vacand  plaera,  to  sneh  persons 
as  was  joined  in  a  late  bond  with  the  Earl  of  Montrose  ;  thereby  in- 
sinuating that  my  jonmey  to  Seotland  was  only  desired  and  procnred 
by  Montrose  and  Traqnair,  and  likewise  that  my  intent  therein  is  rather 
to  make  and  farther  parties,  than  to  receive  from  and  give  eontent- 
ment  to  my  subjects.    Now  since  that  (by  tiie  grace  of  God)  I  have 

%  "  Biioald  hATe  given "*  is  h«n  used  for  "  had  giTen  ;**  a  mode  of  ezpreielon 
in  freqiMDt  DM  at  the  period. 
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.Walter  Stewart's  commisBion  to  coart^  from  Montrose  and 
his  Mends,  has  been  already  proved  by  Lord  Napier's  mann- 

resolyed  of  my  journey  to  Scotland,  it  makes  me  the  more  curious 
[anxious]  that  my  actions  and  intentions  be  not  misconceired  by  my 
subjects  there.  Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  fit  to  tell  yon,  that 
I  intend  my  journey  to  Scotland  for  the  settling  of  the  alfiurs  of  that 
kingdom  aecording  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
may  establish  the  aifeotions  of  my  people  fully  to  me  ;  and  I  am  so  &r 
from  intending  diyision  by  my  journey,  that  I  mean  so  to  establish 
peace  in  state,  and  religion  in  the  church,  that  there  may  be  a  happy 
harmony  amongst  my  subjects  there.  Secondly,  /  netfer  made  amg 
particular  jnwnitefor  the  dispoting  qf  any  place*  in  that  kingdom^  but 
mean  to  dispose  them  for  the  best  adrantage  of  my  seryice ;  and  therein 
I  hope  to  giye  satisfaction  to  my  subjects.  And  as  for  my  letter  to 
Montrose,  I  do  avow  it,  as  fit  for  me  to  write,  both  for  the  matter,  and 
for  the  person  to  whom  it  it  toritten,  who,  for  any  thing  I  yet  know,  i* 
no  wapa  unworthy  qf  such  a  favour.  Thus  haying  cleared  my  inten- 
tions to  you  as  my  particular  seryant,*  I  expect  that,  as  occasion  may 
serye,  you  may  help  to  clear  those  mistakes  of  me  which  upon  this  oc- 
easion  may  arise.  Lastly,  For  the  preparation  for  my  coming  home, 
I  do  rather  mention  it  to  dliow  the  constant  resolution  of  my  journey, 
than  in  any  doubt  of  your  diligence  therein  :  and  so  I  rest, 

"  Your  assured  friend, 
^CharlbsR. 
<"  WhitehaU^  the  12  qfJune  1641.'' 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  king  himself  had  assured  Argyle,  under  his 
hand,  of  the  fiklsehood  of  Walter  Stewart's  depositions,  and  of  the 
truth  and  innocence  of  Montrose.  With  that  letter  in  his  pocket, — 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  oyer  communicated  to  parliament,  or 
to  the  committees  who  examined  Montrose,  and  detamed  him  prisoner 
on  &lse  charges  until  the  king  had  quitted  Scotland, — ^Argyle's  con- 
duct to  his  illustrious  riyal  is  indefensible.— See  **  Letters  to  the  Argyle 
Family,"  printed  in  1839  by  the  present  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  presented 
by  his  grace  to  the  Maitland  Qub. 

In  the  Napier  charter-chest  is  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Napier 
Arom  Charles  I.  Probably  the  letter  to  Montrose  was  in  the  same  or 
similar  terms.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  date  is  very  shortly  before 
the  seizure  of  Walter  Stewart : — 

**  To  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  Councillor,  the  Lord  Naper. 
<*  Chaales  R. 

"  Bight  trusty  and  well  beloved.  We  greet  you  well.    Haying  fully 
resolved  to  repair  unto  that  our  kingdom,  for  holding  of  the  parliament 
the  15th  of  July  next,— that  we  may  satisfy  our  good  subjects  of  our 
*  Argyto  wm  a  PriTy-cODncOlor. 
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acript  note  of  it»  conoboiated  by  the  termB  of  the  diaft  of 
the  letter  to  Charles.  Some  scraps  of  paper,  scrawled  over 
with  ridiculoTis  terms  and  hieroglyphics,  as  if  state  secrets  in 
cipher,  were  disooyered  in  his  pockets;  and  these  the  few 
inquisitorB,  at  whose  mercy  were  the  honour  and  liyes  of  all 
who  were  not  the  ^ends  of  Aigyle,  were  anxious  to  turn  to 
account  against  Montrose.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  palpable 
contradictions  and  preyaricatione^  the  statement  was  at  length 
extorted  from  Stewart  that  these  puerile  mysteries  were  writ- 
ten in  presence  and  by  desire  of  our  earl  and  his  allies ;  that 
A,  By  C,  meant  Montrose,  Napier,  and  Stirling  of  Keir ;  and 
that  the  object  of  his  nussion,  and  the  meaning  of  his  obscure 
instructions  was,  that  Traquair  should  induce  the  king  to 
come  forthwith  to  Scotland^  and  bestow  the  yacant  offices 
of  state  upon  the  three  persons  just  named.  This  absurd 
accusation,  which  afforded  no  sufficient  grotmds  for  send- 
ing these  indiyiduals  to  prison  eyen  had  it  been  true,  was 
most  thoroughly  disproyed  by  the  yery  endeayours  of  the 
committee  to  establish  it.  Montrose  and  his  firiends,  includ- 
ing Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Blackball,  who  had  been  of  the 
fiunily  party  that  met  with  Walter  Stewart,  were  separately 
and  most  strictly  examined.  One  and  all  declared  precisely 
in  terms  of  Lord  Napier's  priyate  note  as  to  what  passed  at 
those  meetings,  and  also  concurred  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory denial  of  the  truth  of  Walter's  depositions^  or  that 


real  intentions  to  settle  all  matters  in  a  peaceable  manner,  as  may  most 
conduce  for  the  weal  of  oar  kingdom,— so,  having  of  late  written  unto 
our  council  there  to  meet  and  attend  at  Edinburgh  to  reoeiye  our 
fhrther  directions,  we  have  likewise,  out  of  the  former  experience  we 
have  had  of  your  affection  to  our  aeryice,  thought  fit  to  require  you  to 
stay  constantly  there,  for  giving  directions  as  you  shall  find  necessary 
for  our  reception  and  entertainment,  and  to  attend  our  farther 
pleasure,  as  it  shall  from  time  to  time  be  imparted  unto  you  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  that  you  adrertise  us  back  with  your  opinion  what  you 
find  further  requisite  for  this  effect.  Wherein  expecting  your  ready 
eare,  we  bid  you  farewell.  From  our  court  at  Whitehali,  the  20th 
May  1641.'* 
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be  had  obtained  these  ciphen  from  theniy  or  any  written 
instrnctums  whatoTer.  In  addition  to  this  consistent  evideneey 
np<»i  oath,  of  four  of  the  highest  minded  men  in  Sootkndy 
TraquaiTy  the  moment  it  was  pnt  to  him,  declared  solemnly 
that  these  statements  of  his  oonsin  and  retainer  Walter 
Stewart  were  fEdse,  at  least  in  so  &r  as  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned* In  a  defence  of  his  condnct,  a  fragment  of  which  baa 
been  preserred  in  manuscript  among  the  papers  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Idbraryy  this  noblemen  declares,*^*^  Neither  did  I  recdTO 
fit>m  Captain  Stewart  those  instractionsy  alleged  sent  to  me  by 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  Lord  Napier,  wherein,  nnder  the 
name  of  beasts  and  letters,  as  is  all^;ed,  they  cmyed  that  the 
offices  of  state  should  be  kept  up ;  that  the  same  should  not  be 
disposed  of  by  advice  of  the  Marquis  of  HamilUm ;  to  assure  the 
king  that,  religion  and  liberties  being  granted,  he  would  crush 
all  his  opponents ;  to  assure  the  duke  and  Traquair  that  Mon- 
trose would  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  through  all 
difficulties ;  neither  did  I  ever  acquaint  his  majesty,  neither 
yet  reported  to  the  said  Walter  that  I  had  acquainted  his  ma* 
jesty,  therewith;  neither  had  he  any  commission,  or  direction, 
or  answer  thereanent  from  me ;  and,  as  I  believe  these  instruo- 
Mons  were  fancies  of  his  own,  so  do  I  believe  the  *  tablet  '* 
to  have  been  his  own,  which  was  never  either  helped  or  mended 
by  me,  or  sent  down  by  me."  And  again,  ^  But  all  this  great 
structure  is  built  upon  so  sandy  a  foundation  as  the  characters^ 
tablets,  and  depositions,  made  up  by  him  who  was  ever  known 
for  a  fool,  or  at  least  a  timid  half-witted  body ;  and  so,  if  chosen 
by  the  Lord  Montrose  and  others  for  negotiating  such  deep 
plots  as  are  alleged  in  my  summons,  they  have  been  wonder- 
fully mistaken  in  their  choice.  Neither  can  I  be  penuaded 
that,  if  they  had  been  about  any  such  plot  or  plote^  men  of 
their  judgment  and  understanding  could  have  been  so  fiir 
mistaken  as  to  have  made  use  of  such  a  weak  and  foolish  in- 
strument." 


*  The  emgmatieal  answer  which  Walter  Stewart  pretended  he  had 
got  from  Traquair  on  the  part  of  his  mi^esty. 
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The  king  himself  repeatedly  declared^  in  eonobovstion  of 
Tngnaii's  solemn  asseyerations  to  the  same  eflect,  that  no 
plotting  or  communication  of  the  kindy  said  to  have  been 
dep<»ied  to  by  Walt»  Stewart,  had  occurred.  Of  this  Charles 
asBored  the  Scotch  CommisBionen  upon  **  his  trust  and  credit,** 
and  they  wrote  aooordingly  to  the  Committee  of  Ertates 
before  Hie  king  arrived  in  Scotland ;  accompanying,  however, 
their  report  of  his  majesty's  declamtion  with  this  audacious  and 
chil^ah  comment : — ^  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Walter  Stewart,  his  relation  to  the  Earl  of  Tra- 
qnmt  bdmg  cmindered,  would  to  his  prejudice  have  invented 
them.*'* 

Hsd  the  covenanting  government  of  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1641,  been  actuated  by  principles  of  common  sense,  honour, 
and  honesty, — had  they  not  been  excited  by  such  agents  as 
Archibald  Johnston,  and  such  rulers  as  Rothes  and  Aigyle, 
— ^the  depositions  of  Stewart  (which,  even  if  true,  proved 
nothing)  would,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  separate  declarations 
of  Montrose,  Napier,  Keir,  and  Blackball,  as  well  as  of  Tra* 
quair  and  the  king  himself,  have  been  rejected  with  contempt. 
As  it  was,  the  earl  and  his  three  friends  were  aent,  in  a 
public  and  ignominious  manner,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  as 
state  prisoners,  and  branded  with  the  name  of  **  the  Plotters,*' 
while  the  community  were  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

*  Orig.  MS.  Adtoo.  Lib.~This  aigament  was  evaa  put  into  the  libel 
(consistiiig  of  twenty-eiz  sheets)  framed  against  Traqaair,  who  thus 
replied  :—*^  The  truth  of  all  these  things  is  farther  enforced  by  a 
nnmber  of  presumptums.  And  1st,  that  he  [Walter  Stewart]  was 
my  ooofiin  and  domestic.  As  both  are  true,  so  is  it  also  true,  that  *  it 
Is  a  poor  kin  wherein  are  not  either  whore  or  knave  f  neither  am  I 
the  ilrBt  man  of  many  who  have  nourished  serpents  in  their  own 
bosoms  ;  and,  I  think,  my  interest  of  blood  and  personal  kindness  to 
himself  should  rather  be  an  argument  to  prove  his  ingratitude,  than 
anyways  to  infer  any  thing  agtdnst  me.'*— Ort^.  MS.  We  now  know, 
from  the  letter  quoted  in  the  previous  note,  that  Argyle  himself  was 
in  possession  of  a  declaration  from  the  king  that  could  not  fiul  to 
satisfy  him  that  Walter  Stewart  had  deponed  falsely. 
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Bidiop  Cruthiy  nanatesy  that  after  John  Stewart  of  Lady- 
well  was  committed  to  priflon^  ^  my  Lord  Balmerino  and  my 
Lord  Dune  being  sent  from  the  committee  to  the  castle  to 
examine  him^  they  did  try  another  way  with  him,  that  he 
would  rather  take  a  tache  upon  himself  than  let  Argyle  lie 
under  such  a  blunder ;"  and  he  adds,  that  '^  both  being  pro- 
found men,  they  knew  well  what  arguments  to  use  for  that 
effect''  Accordingly  they  persuaded  him  to  write  a  letter  to 
this  great  controller  of  the  movement^  ^  wherein  he  cleared  him 
of  those  speeches,  and  acknowledged  that  himself  had  foiged 
them  out  of  malice  to  lus  lordship/'  On  the  eve  of  his  execution, 
however,  the  wretched  man  told  Guthry  (who  attended  him  in 
his  last  moments)  that  he  had  been  induced  to  bear  false  witness 
against  himself,  in  his  extorted  recantations.  All  the  original 
documents,  illustrative  of  this  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Aigyle,  having  been  printed  in  a  former  publication,*  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  quote  a  passage  of  Lady  well's  recantation, 
which,  at  all  events,  completely  exonerates  Montrose.  He 
declares,  that  being  in  company  with  our  hero  and  Lord  Athol 
at  Scone,  **  the  Earls  of  Montrose  and  Athol  desired  the  de- 
poner  to  inquire  what  bonds  were  either  prest  or  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  or  his  friends,  and  to 'try  how  he  carried 
himself  in  his  late  commission  in  Athol  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  to  collect  what  presumptions  there  might  be  that  he 
aspired  to  higher  superiority  (or  some  such  words)  above  his 
equals,  with  that  caveat  by  Montrose^  that  the  depOTter  thould 
rather  keep  himeeff  within  bouruU  than  exceed** 

It  was  upon  the  11th  of  June  1641,  the  day  following  that 


*  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  i.  p.  471—504.  Stewart 
qualified  his  information  given  to  Montrose  to  this  extent,  that  Argyle 
had  only  discoursed  in  his  tent  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  parliament 
could  dethrone  a  king,  and  that  he,  Stewart,  out  of  malice  to  Argyle. 
had  reported  to  Montrose  that  the  discourse  particularly  referred  to 
Charles,  and  that  the  Scotch  parliament  intended  to  depose  him. 
Argyle  denied  that  he  had  spoken  of  deposing  kings  at  all ;  but  the 
proofs  are  against  the  truth  of  his  statement,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
former  work. 
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OQ  which  John  Stewart  made  the  foiegoing  declaration,  that 
the  earl  and  his  firiends  were  suddenly  arrested  and  confined 
in  the  fortress.  The  Lord  Advocate  simply  notes  the  iact  that 
Montrose  was  sent  to  the  castle ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  Ihronghout  all  his  private  Diary,  this  statesman  uses  not 
one  expression  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Montrose,  nor 
erer  hints  that  he  had  done  any  thing  to  justify  the  persecu- 
tion he  was  now  to  endure.  Neither  does  Sir  Thomas  mention 
the  name  of  Lord  Napier  in  connexion  with  an  offence  of  any 
kind,  and  even  passes  the  tact  of  his  imprisonment,  and  that 
of  his  Bon-in-law,  Sir  Greorge  Stirling  of  Keir,  in  total  silence. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  unimpeachahle  character  of  Montrose 
and  his  associates,  and  ashamed  of  the  injustice  inflicted  on 
them,  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  compelled  to  act  his  part 
as  lord  advocate  of ''  the  State.'' 

There  being  no  case,  either  upon  the  depositions  of  Walter 
Stewart  or  the  confessions  of  John  Stewart,  against  **  the 
Plotteis"  that  could  bear  tlie  light  of  day,  and  as  all  the 
honourable  individuals  accused  had  declared  in  terms  that 
distinctly  separated  what  was  true  in  Walter's  evidence  (kept 
secret  by  the  committee)  from  his  flEdsehoods  and  mystical  pue- 
rilities—the next  endeavour  was  to  involve  the  principal  object 
of  their  enmity  at  least  in  the  semblance  of  contradictions. 
Accordingly  the  whole  party  were  subjected  to  vexatious  exa- 
minationa,  reiterated,  contrary  to  the  most  obvious  principle  of 
justice,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  pursuers  to  assert  that 
they  had  criminated  themselves.  His  lordship  vainly  endea- 
voured to  frustrate  this  worse  than  factious  proceeding,  by  a 
determination  to  answer  no  more  interrogatories  before  a  secret 
oomndttee,  but  to  demand  an  immediate  and  public  trial. 

Upon  the  21st  of  June,  Balmerino,  and  some  others,  had 
been  with  him  in  the  castle,  but  found  a  different  spirit  to 
deal  with  than  appeared  in  the  wretched  John  Stewart,  who, 
at  this  time,  was  awaiting  the  result  of  his  own  pusillani- 
mity. The  firmness  and  gentle  dignity  of  Montrose  never 
forsook  him  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Balmerlno's 
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mianon  faariiig  fiiiled,  an  oider  was  sent  to  bring  their  pri« 
soner  before  the  committee,  and  upon  this  occasion,  happily, 
his  conduct  and  demeanour  can  be  illustrated  from  the  secret 
record  of  his  enemies,  committed  to  writing  at  the  time. 

^At  Edinboigh,  22d  June  1641.  The  committee  gave 
vnanni  to  the  constable  of  the  castle  to  bring  down  the  Earl 
of  Montrose,  and  directed  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  to  attend  his 
lordship  from  the  castle,  in  coach,  to  the  committee ;  who 
going  there,  returned  with  this  answer : — 

«  Mt  Lord, 

^  I  am  most  heartily  willing,  in  all  humble  obedience, 
to  attend  your  lordship,  according  to  the  committee's  com- 
mandment towards  me,  and  their  pleasureiL.  to  your  lordship. 
But,  as  I  do  conceive,  this  appears  to  be  grounded  upon  some 
discourse  which  did  pass  betwixt  me  and  some  appointed  here 
yesterday  for  that  end,  wherein  it  seems  there  are  some  mis- 
takes. For  I,  being  required  to  declare  myself  upon  some 
articles  whereon  I  was  to  be  questioned,  answered,  that  seeing 
it  was  for  matters  that  harmed  the  public  I  was  questioned, 
I  did  conceive,  in  my  humble  opinion,  with  all  respect,  the 
more  public  my  trial  were,  the  further  should  it  tend  to  the 
satisfaction  and  contentment  thereof, — ^that,  as  the  scandal 
was  notorious  and  national,  so  likewise  should  the  expiation 
be,  one  way  or  another.  This  is  all  I  either  have  to  say,  or 
can  answer ;  and  lest  it  should  consume  too  much  time  to  the 
public,  which  may  be  much  better  employed, — seeing  all  but 
shows  a  misunderstanding, — I  must  humbly  entreat  your 
lordship  to  represent  this  much,  together  with  all  the  humble 
obedience  that  can  be  performed  by  your  servant, 

**  Montrose." 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  firm  and  temperate  reply, 
the  committee  ordained  the  Provost  and  Bailies  of  Edinburgh 
to  proceed  in  their  name,  and  chatge  the  constable  of  the  castle 
to  render  to  them  Montrose,  whom  they  were  to  bring  down 
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a  sure  goaid ;  and  he  was  brought  aoooidingiy  sur- 
xomided  by  about  400  men.  The  result  will  be  best  told  by 
contimring  the  quotation  from  the  origmal  lecoid. 

^  At  Edmbui^,  2dd  June  1641.  The  Earl  of  MonlroBe 
being  ^pointed  to  ^pear  before  the  commitleey  was  brought 
down,  who  being  desired  to  answer  to  some  interrogatoiies, 
which  he  shunned  in  a  fur  way  of  disoouraey  but  would  not 
Bay  positiTely  he  would  refuse  to  answer, — the  oommittee 
appomted  him  to  declaro  in  direct  terms,  yea  or  not ;  who, 
being  thereafter  called,  still  put  off  with  generals,  and  would 
not  oondesbend,  at  least  expressly  yea  or  not,  and  still  adhered 
to  his  paper  before  written.  The  committee  declared  they 
woold  take  his  answer  for  a  denial ;  which  being  intimated  to 
his  loidship,  and  one  of  the  interrogatories  asked,  he  continued 
still  in  his  former  refusal ;  which  the  oommittee  taking  to 
their  consideration,  after  the  asking  of  opinions  of  all  the 
noblemen,  and  considemble  gentlemen,  and  others  present,  they 
all  found  that  the  Earl  of  Montrose  is  hereby  disobedient  and 
eontumacious  to  the  committee,  in  refusing  to  answer  to  their 
interrogatories^  which  they  desired  the  president  yet  again  to 
intimate  to  the  said  earl ;  that  if  he  pleased  he  might  yet  recall 
his  former  denial,  and  obey  the  committee,  since  he  is  so 
obliged  by  oath,  subscription,  and  act  of  Parliament.  This 
was  intimated,  and  still  the  said  earl  ccmtinued  in  his  former 


How  the  committee  disposed  of  their  contumacious  prisoner 
after  thn  scene  the  manuscript  does  not  inform  us ;  but  from 
folding  we  learn  that,  ^  finding  no  contentment,  they  sent 
him  back  again  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  to  remain ; 
but  Stephen  Boyd,  captain  thereof,  was  dischaiged  from  being 
captain,  and  another  captain  [called  Colonel  Lindaay]t  put 


•  Qriffinal  MS.,  signed  CraighaU,  IJPJ>. 

ir  This  blank  in  Spalduig  is  supplied  from  the  letters  of  Baillie,  who 
njs,  that  (m  **  Wednesday,  11th  Angust  [1641],  Colonel  Lindsay  being 
nek,  he  got  warrant  to  put  in  his  place,  for  chaige  of  the  castle,  any 
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in  his  plaoe^  because  he  soffeied  Montrose  to  have  conferenee 
with  the  rest.  Always  they  want  that  comfort  now,  and  axe 
now  strictly  keeped,  so  that  each  one  of  them  had  a  page  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  none  sufiered  to  go  in  nor  out,  bat  by  per- 
mission, to  apeak  with  any  of  them.  This  was  thought  strict 
dealing,  there  being  of  Montrose's  opinion,  called  banders, 
about  nineteen  noblemen,  linked  together  against  the  com- 
mittee goyemment,  suppose*  good  CoTenanters  otherwise.*' 

The  same  private  record  of  the  committee,  which  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  details  of  Montrose's  demeanour  upon  this 
occasion,  proceeds  thus  to  narrate  that  of  Napier  and  Keir. 

^  The  Lord  Napier  being  first  desired  [on  the  21st  of  June} 
by  the  Lord  Balmerino,  Wedderbum,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and 
Edward  Edgar,  to  answer  to  some  interrogatories,  he  affirmed 
he  could  answer  no  more  than  what  he  had  done  by  his  former 
depositions ;  whereupon  the  committee  did  send  for  him,  who 
appearing,  did  answer  ingenuously,  as  in  his  depositions  of  the 
date  of  these  presents,  23d  June  1641.+ 

**  The  Laird  of  Keir  being  likewise  desired,  the  said  21si 
June,  did  refuse  to  answer  to  any  interrogatories ;  and  being 
called  this  2dd  June,  before  the  whole  committee,  was  in- 
terrogated whether  he  would  answer  to  the  said  interrogatories  ; 
who  answered,  that  he  had  answered  already,  and  put  the 
same  in  writing,  whereunto  he  adhered  ;  and  since  the  matter 
for  which  he  wss  called  in  question  was  concerning  the  public, 
he  desired  he  might  be  tried  publicly^  and  therefore  desired 
to  be  spared.  The  president  oft  prest  him  to  tell  whether  he 
would  answer  yea  or  not ;  whereunto  he  still  replied,  that  as 
oft  as  the  president  would  demand  him,  he  would  as  oft  desire 
to  be  excused.    The  committee,  after  voting,  found  that  he 

for  whom  he  would  be  answerable.  He  named  Stephen  Boyd^  hia  pre- 
decessor, whom  the  committee,  for  his  too  great  respect  for  hit  prisoners 
[i.  e.  The  Plotters],  had  shifted  of  that  charge." 

♦  f .  e.  Notwithstanding  they  were. 

t  It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  Napier  was  actually  acquitted 
upon  this  occasion,  and  his  freedom  offered  him  ;  but  he  demanded  a 
public  aoqnittal  along  with  Us  fflends. 
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oagbt  to  answer,  and  not  to  stand  to  a  refusal^  and  therefore 
appointed  the  president  yet  again  to  require ;  which  being 
accordingly  done,  he  still  refosed  to  answer.  The  president 
told  him  that  the  conunittee  would  declare  him  obstinate  and 
contumacious ;  whose  answer  was^  that  he  should  be  content 
they  should  add  that  to  the  rest,  and  censure  him  for  alto- 
gether,  if  he  in  any  of  his  carrnge  or  expressions  has  mia- 
behayed  himself^  for  the  which  he  ought  or  should  be  declared 
obstinate  and  contumacious."* 

Lord  Napiei^s  deposition  of  the  2dd  of  June  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Advocates'  Library. 
Fortunately,  howeyer,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  lus  ^  ingenuous  answering ;"  for  in  the  charter-chest 
of  his  fiimily,  notes  of  it  in  his  own  handwriting  are  still 
preserved,  which  exhibit  in  an  instructiye  light  the  object  of 
his  examination,  as  well  as  the  method  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  such  investigations.  As  Napier's  character  for  pro- 
bity and  peaceful  disposition  was  well  known  in  both  king- 
doms, the  virulent  pursuit  of  Montrose  and  Traquair  was  im- 
peded by  the  circumstance,  that  their  case  had  become  identified 
with  this  nobleman's,  against  whom  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
engender  the  vague  calumnies  and  popular  excitement  that 
were  to  come  in  place  of  legal  evidence  against  the  others. 
Accordingly  the  committee  were  anxious,  by  all  means,  to  get 
quit  of  Napier ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
efiect  their  purpose  could  not  be  better  described  than  in  hia 
own  words : — 

**  23d  June  1641.  I  was  sent  for  out  of  the  castle  by  the 
committee,  and  when  I  came  there,  Craighallt  being  preses, 
and  looking  upon  a  paper  he  had  in  his  hand,  said  to  me,  he 
had  some  interrogatories  to  pose  me  on.  To  which  I  answered, 
that  he  need  not  interrogate  me,  for,  as  I  told  the  Lord 

*  Original  MS.,  agaed  <"  Craighall,  LP.D,^  and  endorsed,  '<£. 
Montrose,  L.  Napier,  Laird  of  Keir,  anent  their  carriage  in  the 
answering  to  interrogatories,  2l8t  and  2.3d  Jnne  1641." 

t  Sir  John  Hope  of  Craighall,  the  Lord  Advocate's  eldest  son* 
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Balmerino^  and  the  rest  that  were  with  him  the  day  before  in 
the  castle^  I  had  deponed  all  I  knew,  freely  and  ingenncmaLy  ; 
and  therefore  I  desired  him  to  compare  them  with  his  interto* 
gatoriesy  and  if  any  of  them  was  answered  by  my  deposition% 
it  was  well,  and  if  any  of  them  was  not  satisfied  there,  I 
could  not  do  it,  for  I  had  deponed  all  I  knew.    Aiid  that  not 
pleasing  him,  I  asked  him,  if  he  would  have  me  depone  that 
I  knew  not!    But  he  would  needs  read  his  interrogatories  ; 
and  still  I  urged  to  read  my  depontions  for  answer.    At  last 
he  says,  that  Keir^s  depositions  and  mine  did  not  iigree,  in  so 
for  as  I  said  I  had  not  seen  the  instructions,  but  only  hettd 
Keir  tell  them  to  me.     To  which  I  answered,  *  that  is  no 
material  difference,  since  he  made  me  know  them  by  rela- 
tion ;  I  remember  not  that  circumstance  of  showii^  them, 
but  I  rather  trust  his  memory  than  my  own,  who,  apparently 
trusting  lus  relation,  and  taking  a  short  view,  might  loiget 
that  circumstance.'    Then  they  were  given  me  to  read,  with 
the  king's  answers  upon  them.    *  These,'  said  I,  ^  are  your 
own  desires,  and  herein  the  public  recelTes  no  prejudice.'    But 
Humble*  did  read  them,  and  because  they  did  run  upon 
generalities,  as  laws  and  f(»nner  laws,  without  making  excep- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  last  parliament,t  he  would  insinuate 
that*we  cared  not  for  these.    To  which  I  answered,  ^  that  is 
an  ill  commentary ;  we  were  not  to  enter  particular  condi- 
tions with  the  king,  but  did  touch  the  generalsy  leaving  par- 
ticulars to  those  who  were  employed  about  the  treaty.'   Then 
I  was  desired  to  look  upon  Walter  Stewart's  notes  in  a  long 
small  piece  of  paper,  and  was  demanded  if  I  saw  [had  seen] 
them.    I  said,  no.    Then  they  were  read,  and  I  was  posed 
what  was  meant  by,  &c.,  and  &c.,  j:  and  the  Elephaniy  and 
Dmmedary^  and  the  Serpent  in  the  bosom.     I  said  I  knew 

*  Sir  Adam  Hepbam,  one  of  Archibald  Johnston's  confidential 
correspoiidents  and  brother  lawyers. 

t  The  parliament  of  Jane  1640,  which  Tirtnally  OTertomed  the 
monarchical  government  in  Scotland. 

t  Instead  of  copying  all  the  hieroglyphios  in  this  MS.  Lord  Napiar 
writes, «« Ac." 
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nothing  of  these  hieioglyphics^  that  thej  were  Walter^s  own 
Botea.  Bat  then  I  was  denumded  if  I  knew  the  purpose  was 
ezptreased  under  these  notea.  I  said  I  knew  not  what  they 
meant.  They  told  me  then  that  the  Elephant  was  my  Loid 
Hamilton  who  was  the  serpent  in  the  bosom^  and  that  he  had 
strange  ambitioas  designs.  lanswered^that  there  was  neyer  any 
such  purpose  among  us;  fori  was  resolyed  to  answer  to  all  that 
was  demanded  and  not  in  my  depositions^  with  a  No, — as  indeed 
I  knew  not  what  they  meant.  Thai  I  was  asked  if  we  three 
did  not  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  before  we  went  to  the  castle. 
I  answered  we  never  took  one  oath  or  other.  Then  they  read, 
in  the  paper,  of  one  Signior  Pttritano^  I  demanded  who  that 
was  !  They  told  me  it  was  my  Lord  Seaforth  ;  whereupon  I 
fell  a  laughing^  and  said  he  was  slandered ;  and  they  fell  in  a 
great  laughter.  Then  they  posed  me  concerning  Wigton. 
I  answered  that  I  had  never  seen  Wigton  since,  nor  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Then  I  was  asked  concerning  the  keeping  up 
of  the  offices  of  Estate.  I  referred  them  to  my  deposition 
upon  that  point,  which  was  read,  and  then  I  said  we  all  did 
think  the  king  would  not  be  so  simple  as  to  dispose  of  them 
till  he  came  hither,  and  when  he  came  I  did  think  it  would 
be  his  last  act.  Then  a  paper,  which  came  firom  Traquair,  was 
shown  me,  which  I  said  I  knew  not^  and  so  said  they  too. 
So  whaterer  they  demanded  of  me,  which  was  not  in  my 
depositions^  I  resolved  to  answer  with  a  negative.  Only  in  one 
ihmg  they  posed  me  on,  concerning  the  dissolving  the  army,  the 
answer  was  so  £ur  as  I  resolved  to  satisfy  them,  and  said, 
*  truly,  my  lord,  your  question  has  brought  something  to  my 
mtnd  which  I  omitted  in  my  depositions ;  I  remember  Walter 
Stewart  said  that  the  king  could  not  with  honour  come  home, 
the  army  being  lying  in  his  way,  to  which  it  was  answered, 
that  we  had  our  commissioners  at  London,  if  the  treaty  did 
not  take  effect,  the  kiog  would  not  come  home  at  aU,  and  if 
it  took  effect,  then  the  army  would  either  dissolve,  or  they 
would  be  his  army,  and  lay  down  their  aims  at  his  feet,- 
that  would  be  no  impediment.* 
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**  Then  I  was  removed,  and  a  long  consultation  was  had 
conoeming  me.  At  length  I  was  called  in,  and  there,  in 
great  pomp  of  words,  and  with  large  commendations  of  me  in 
the  coarse  of  my  life,  this  sentence  was  pronounced,  that  the 
committee  had  ordained  me  to  have  /ree  Uberty^  and  to  repair 
to  my  own  house  to  do  my  lawful  husineas,  and  an  act  read 
wherehy  I  was  ohliged  to  answer  them  when  they  should  call 
for  me.  To  which  I  replied,  that  I  knew  that  sentence  pro- 
ceeded from  their  favour  to  me,  hut  truly  in  very  deed  it 
was  no  favour,  hut  the  doubling  of  a  disgrace,  first  to  send  me 
to  the  castle  as  a  traitor  to  GU)d  and  my  country  in  the  view 
of  all  the  people,  and  then,  by  way  of  favour,  to  let  me  go, 
which,  if  I  did  accept,  was  a  certain  though  a  tacit  confession 
of  guiltiness.  It  was  answered,  that  it  was  not  only  fiivour, 
but  out  of  consideration  that  I  was  less  guilty  than  the  rest. 
To  which  I  said  that  I  knew  I  was  as  guUty  as  any  of  the 
rest,  and  Uiey  knew  nothing  fDhtch  they  did  not  impart  to  me, 
and  had  my  approbation.  At  which  words  they  cried  all  ont 
that  I  was  much  deceived.  Then  I  was  earnestly  desired  not 
to  contemn  the  committee's  sentence,  but  accept  of  it.  To 
which  I  said,  that  the  committee  might  command  me  to 
hazard  my  life  and  means  to  do  them  service,  but  this  was  my 
honour,  which  I  esteemed  dearer  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
For  if  my  releasement  were  not  got  by  means  of  my  inno^ 
cency,  afier  trialy  and  not  by  £&vour,  I  could  not  avoid  impu- 
tation ;  all  the  world  would  think  that  I  had  taken  a  way 
by  [separate  from]  Montrose  and  Keir,  and  deponed  some- 
thing to  their  prejudice,  which  procured  this  special  favour  to 
myself;  and  therefore  entreated  them  not  to  put  a  double 
indignity  upon  me,  whom  they  esteemed  less  guilty,  when,  as 
yet,  they  had  put  but  a  single  upon  them.  Whereupon  I 
was  removed,  and  there  followed  me  my  Lord  Tester,  Ould 
Durie,  and  Archibald  Campbell,  who,  for  two  hours  I  think, 
plied  me  with  arguments  to  accept  and  obey  the  committee's 
pleasure.  Not  beiog  able  to  persuade  me,  the  committee  gave 
warrant  to  receive  me  in  again  to  the  castle,  to  be  advised  for 
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a  night.  So  I  retired,  and  two  or  three  of  them  followed  mt 
to  the  door,  and  by  the  cloak  stayed  me  there,  but  all  in 
vain. 

**  Soy  for  any  thing  I  can  gather,  the  great  fault  they  think 
to  find  ffi,  that  there  was  practising  with  Traqnair,  an  incen- 
diary. Admitting,  bat  not  granting,  that  it  were  so,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  to  what  end  that  dealing  was ;  to  wit,  to  bring 
hither  the  king  to  give  his  people  satisfiu^ion,  to  settle  his 
own  authority,  and  cure  the  distempers  of  the  state ;  and  if 
that  end  was  for  the  good  of  the  state,  the  means,  Traquair, 
called  but  not  yet  declared  an  incendiary,  was  no  such 
sinister  one  as  deserves  imprisonment.  As  for  any  thing  that 
reflects  upon  Aigyle,  it  is  his  own  &ult  that  urged  so ;  neither 
are  particular  acts  of  *  •  *  •  to  be  accounted  prejudices  to 
the  public,  unless  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  be  esteemed 
80.*  By  Walter  Stewart's  notes  they  think  there  is  some 
practice  against  the  marquis,t  and  think  to  draw  us  in  that 
of  whidi  we  know  nothing^  if  any  be ;  and,  certainly,  that 
suspicion  has  got  us  all  his  friendship  to  be  our  enemies. 

^  My  negative  answers  without  discourse,  to  all  not  com- 
prehended in  my  depositions,  did  well  agree  to  that  I  said, 
that  I  had  already  deponed  all  I  knew.  But  I  was  loath  to 
do  so,:(  till,  after  long  fensing,  they  would  needs  read  interro- 
gatories, and  I  behoved  to  Hear  them.  It  avoided  contumacy, 
and  I  could  wish  my  Lord  Montrose  and  Keir  did  the  like, 
for  once  only,  and  never  answer  more,  negative  nor  affirmative. 
For  by  their  not  answering  they  (the  committee)  think  their 
intention  is  to  put  oiF  till  a  parliament,  though  they  do  not 
appeal.    But  if  they  press  us  to  any  more  answering,  it  is  but 


*  This  sentence  is  obscure,  and  there  is  one  word  of  it  illegible  in 
the  m&nnscript. 

f  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  This  false  alarm  on  tiio  part  of 
Hamilton  and  Argyle  resolyed  into  "  the  Incident." 

X  *.  e.  To  answer  at  all.  Lord  Napier  means,  that  instead  of  refusing 
to  answer  any  interron^toriesyhe  would  answer  whenever  he  could  do 
80  negative,  but  without  entering  into  details. 
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to  enaature  and  entangle  ns  in  contradictlonfl^  and  it  is  not  fit 
we  de  it."* 

On  the  16th  of  July  1641,  Lord  London  opened  the 
parliament,  and  delivered  the  substance  of  the  king's  in- 
structions, which  were  received  with  a  display  of  cordiality 
that  was  more  insulting  than  sincere.  It  was  declared  thai 
nothing  should  be  done  before  his  majesty  arrived,  by  act, 
sentence,  or  determination  of  any  kind,  except  to  prepare, 
accommodate,  and  ripen  the  business  of  the  l^islature. 
To  this,  however,  was  added  the  large  exception,— compre- 
hending, along  with  every  other  conceivable  case,  the  act  of 
taking  off  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  John  Stewart, — ^namely, 
should  *'  any  such  occasion  occur  which  the  parliament  shall 
find  to  concern  the  public  good,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and 
present  necessity  thereof." 

Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  Estates,  the  Lords 
Erskine  and  Fleming  appeared  for  Montrose  and  Keir,  and 
the  Master  of  Napier  on  the  part  of  his  &ther,  in  support 
of  their  respective  petitions,  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence. 
But  it  was  fiur  from  being  the  intention  of  their  pursuers 
that  the  case  should  be  brought  to  such  a  fair  and  speedy  con- 
clusion. It  was  objected  that  the  petitions  were  not  signed, 
and  the  reply,  that  they  were  aU  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
parties  themselves,  and  that  the  young  noblemen  presenting 
them  held  respectively  a  mandate,  signed  by  the  accused,  to 
appear  for  them,  was  disr^^ed.  In  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, they  produced  the  same  petitions  signed  by  Montrose 
and  the  others,  when  the  house  pronounced  for  answer,  that 
they  would  hear  the  petitioners  when  it  might  be  deemed 
expedient.  The  earl  solicited  the  members  to  grant  warrant 
for  himself,  Napier,  and  Keir  to  meet,  in  presence  of  the  con- 
stable of  the  castle,  and  consult  together  for  their  common 

*  Origin&l  MS.  in  Lord  Napier's  handwriting.— ATipMr  Charfer- 
ehesL 
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defence.  Napier  mged  the  equitable  vequest  that  nething 
should  be  done  to  prejudice  the  house  against  any  of  them  in 
their  abienee,  until  they  had  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  themselves.  The  answer  was,  that  the  Estates 
would  take  all  these  petitions  into  consideration  in  due  time, 
and  at  their  most  conyenient  leisure.  Meanwhile,  however, 
voluminous  ^articles"  had  been  prepared  against  Montrose 
and  his  friends,  which,  after  a  keen  debate,  were  ordered 
to  be  read  publicly  in  the  house,  ^  extra  incarceraiorum 
pre9emtiatny*  that  is  to  say,  in  absence  of  the  accused. 

On  the  2dd  of  July,  "  queries  against  tlie  plotten^*'  digested 
finom  the  articles  produced  the  day  preceding,  were  read,  and 
the  question  was  moved,  whether  these  constituted  a  suf- 
ficient ground  of  citation  against  them  !  The  house,  in  the 
afternoon,  found,  *^  after  much  debate  and  reasoning,  by  voices, 
that  there  was  sufficient  ground  of  citation  against  the  plotters 
in  these  articles,  and  ordained  them  to  be  cited  to  answer  be- 
fore the  parliament ;  and  the  king's  advocate  was  also  ordained 
to  pursue  and  concur  with  the  advocates  of  the  Estate  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  same."  These  heads  of  impeachment  were 
composed  of  violent  assumptions,  unwarrantable  inferences^ 
and  positive  untruths ;  and  thus  the  Parliament  became  com- 
pletely prejudiced  against  the  absent  parties.* 

On  the  27th  of  July,  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Wigton,  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  moved  that  they  be  heard  in  terms  of 
their  petitions.  After  some  debate,  the  question  was  put, 
^  when  and  how  the  prisoners  in  the  castle  should  be  heard !" 
and  it  was  carried  that  they  should  be  heard  publicly  in  the 
house,  in  the  afternoon,  Montrose  first,  then  Napier,  and 
lastly  Keir ;  but  they  were  ^'  to  abstain  from  particulars, 
or  speaking  any  thing  in  the  cause."  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  Montrose  was  called  before  the  house.    As  he  entered. 


*  See  original  MS.  '^  Grounds  of  Gtation  of  Montrose,"  printed  in 
the  lllnstrations  of  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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he  saluted  the  aasembled  Estates*  with  that  respect  for  his 
own  dignity  which  was  a  characteristic  of  his  demeanour  under 
all  circumstances,  and  to  which  Bishop  Burnet  alludes  when, 
in  his  depreciating  style,  he  calls  him  '*  stately  to  aflfectation." 
The  president  of  the  parliament,  Lord  Burleigh,t  then  de- 
manded if  the  earl  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  house. 
^  Nothing,**  replied  the  latter,  ^  beyond  what  I  have  already 
humbly  represented  in  my  petitions  to  the  parliament ;  and 
now  I  am  here  awaiting  in  all  humility  your  lordships'  com- 
mands." The  object  being,  as  Lord  Napier  justly  surmised, 
**  to  ensnare  and  entangle,"  and  to  cause  Montrose  to  say  some- 
thing rashly  against  Argyle,  which  might  afford  a  pretext  for 
his  committal,  this  cautious  and  dignified  reply  did  not  suit  their 
purpose.  Accordingly,  the  president  desired  him  to  remove 
until  he  should  know  the  parliament's  pleasure.  Being  again 
called,  the  former  question  was  repeated  to  him,  and  receired 
precisely  the  same  answer.  When  pressed  on  the  subject, 
however,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

Montrose. — "  My  lords,  I  have  nothingfurther  to  say  to  the 
parliament.  But  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  it  should  be  my 
misfortune  to  exhibit  m3r8elf  in  this  condition ;  for,  as  it  has 
been  far  from  my  intention  to  fieul  in  my  duty  to  the  public,  so 
was  it  as  much  from  my  thoughts  that  I  would  have  appeared 
here  upon  the  present  terms;  or,  it  being  that  those  who 
have  been  declared  enemies  to  religion  and  liberty  must  either 
make  due  acknowledgment,  or  receive  their  merited  censure, — 
that  I  should  have  to  consider  myself  as  one  within  such  a 
predicament.  For  what  I  have  done  for  the  public  is  known 
to  a  great  many,  and  what  I  have  done  against  it  is  unknown 
even  to  myself.     However,  truth  seeks  no  comers,  and  needs 


•  "  At  first  entry,  after  low  cnrtacie,"  are  the  words  of  the  Com- 
bemauld  MS.,  to  be  afterwards  quoted. 

t  **  Who  had  gotten  the  employment,  because  he  was  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  though  otherwise  no  great  plotter,"— 
Guihry,  p.  98. 
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no  &yoi]r.  Nor  will  I  trouble  your  lordships  with  longer 
disooniBe,  btit  resolutely  rely  upon  my  own  innooency  and 
your  lordships'  justice,  and  still  in  all  humility  attend  your 
lordships'  pleasure/' 

Upon  thisy  their  noble  prisoner,  who,  to  use  Principal  Balllie's 
expression,  *^  was  yery  hard  to  be  guided,"  was  removed  a 
second  time ;  and  when  called  back,  the  scene  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

BuKLEioH. — ^  My  lord,  have  ye  any  thing  for  me  to  represent 
to  the  parliament ! " 

MoKTROBB. — ^  Nothing  beyond  what  I  have  already  humbly 
represented ;  and  in  which,  with  all  patience,  I  am  to  expect 
your  lordships'  resolutions.  I  am  confident  withal,  that  it  is 
unneceasary  for  me  humbly  to  entreat  that  your  lordships  will 
be  pleased  to  reserve  me  an  ear ;  for  I  assure  myself  that  not 
only  justice,  but  your  lordships'  wisdom,  will  plead  for  me  much 
more  strongly  than  I  could  express  it  myself.  So,  I  would 
only  in  all  humility  await  your  lordships?  commands.  My 
resolution  is  to  carry  along  with  me  fidelity  and  honour  to  the 
grave  ;  and  therefore  heartily  wish  that  I  may  be  put  to  all 
that  it  is  possible  to  question  me  upon ;  and  either  shall  I  give 
your  lordships  all  full  and  humble  satisfiu:tion,  or,  if  it  be 
otherwise,  so  far  from  deprecating,  will  petition  for  the  most 
condign  censure  that  your  lordships  shall  think  suitable  to  so 
much  demerit."  * 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  parliament  at  this  time  was  only 
sitting,  nnder  the  presidency  of  Argyle's  friend  Lord  Burleigh,  in 
order,  as  they  jesuitically  expressed  it,  to  prepare,  accommodate,  and 
ripen  the  business  before  the  king  arrived.  Montrose's  present  re- 
serve was  from  his  anxiety  to  be  /atr/y  put  upon  his  trial,  when  the 
parliament  was  properly  constituted  in  presence  of  his  majesty  him- 
self ;  at  which  time  he  meant  fiilly  to  clear  himself,  and  to  accuse 
those  who  had  calumniated  him.  The  object  of  the  faction,  in  which 
they  were  eminently  successful,  was  to  deprive  Montrose  and  his 
friends  of  any  such  fair  trial ;  and  especially  to  prevent  him  from 
having  any  opportunity  of  saying  a  single  word  in  his  own  defence 
before  his  sovereign.  His  admirable  address  to  the  parliament, 
quoted  above,  is  from  the  original  MS.  notes  taken  at  the  time, 
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Finding  that  nothing  more  could  be  made  of  Montroee, 
Aigyle's  snbeervient  parliament, — ^manj  of  the  peers  being  at 
this  time  absent  with  the  army  and  its  grand  committee, — sent 
him  back  to  prison,  and  called  Lord  Napier  before  them.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  their  consciousness  of  the  innocence  and 
worth  of  this  nobleman,  who  was  nearly  serenty  years  of  age, 
had  been  admitted  to  himself  by  the  committee  in  their  priTate 
examination  of  him,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  secret  and  dis- 
reputable acquittal  pressed  upon  him.  To  this  circumstance 
he  did  not  condescend  to  allude  upon  the  present  occasion,  but 
defended  himself  with  a  temper  and  dignity  that  appears  eren 
from  the  partial  record  of  these  speeches  that  was  kept  for  the 
parliament.*  He  ^  declared  he  had  done  nothing  against  the 
law  of  God  or  nations,  or  municipal  law ;  and  if  the  contrary 
should  be  tried,  he  submitted  himself  in  all  humility  to  the 


preserved  among  the  Cumbernauld  Papers,  and  entitled  ^  Montrose's 
Speech  to  the  Parliament."  As  Lord  Fleming,  eldest  son  of  John 
second  earl  of  Wigton  (who  was  the  son  of  Montrose's  annt,  the 
Lady  Lilias  Graham),  acted  as  his  procurator  before  this  very  par- 
liament, there  can  be  no  doubt  how  the  documents  connected  with 
these  proceedings  came  to  be  in  his  charter-chest  at  Cumbernauld. 
These  papers,  with  the  use  of  which  for  this  biography  I  have  been 
kindly  favoured,  are  at  present  passing  through  the  press,  and  wUl 
form  the  second  volume  of  the  Maitland  Club  Miscellany. 

Baillie  says,  that  upon  this  occasion  Montrose  **  haviog  ended,  they 
sent  him  back  again  to  the  castle,  and  heard  read  a  very  odious  libel 
against  him,  whereupon  they  voiced  him  to  be  cited  to  answer  within 
fifteen  days." 

*  There  has  been  lately  deposited  in  the  Register  House,  Edin- 
burgh, the  original  record  of  such  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
rescinded  Parliaments  (from  1640  to  1651),  as  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  put  in  writing.  This  -mm  not  knovm  to  exist  nntO  recently,  when 
the  volumes  were  discovered  in  the  State-paper  Office,  London.  See 
the  evidence  of  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  in  the  Report  of  the  Record 
Commission,  18S6.  It  is  from  this  MS.  record  that  the  speeches  of 
Napier  and  Keir  are  quoted  above.  Little  justice,  however,  has  been 
done  to  them  in  this  record.  At  least  Montrose's  speedi,  as  there  given, 
is  a  most  meagre  and  garbled  note  of  what  has  been  ao  happily  pre- 
served in  the  Cumbernauld  charter^hest,  and  most  probaUy  so  are 
the  others. 
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ceiiBixrement  of  the  parliament ;  but  desired  them  to  be  carefol 
in  their  prooeedings,  so  that  nothing  might  be  done  derogatory 
to  the  gloiy  of  this  nation.  Whereupon  the  Estates  remanded 
him  back  again  to  the  castle,  till  he  were  insisted  against 
according  to  justice." 

Sir  Creoi^  Stirling  then  appeared  before  them.  He  **  declared 
that)  ever  since  the  beginning,  he  had  heartily  joined  in  the 
good  cause,  and  had  never  swerved  from  the  straight  way  of 
advancing  the  same ;  and  if  any  suspicion  were  now  against 
him,  he  hopes  to  purge  himself  thereof ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
desires  the  Estates  to  suspend  any  prejudicial  opinion  of  him 
till  he  be  tried ;  and  crared  that  when  summons  shall  be  given 
against  him,  liberty  may  be  granted  to  him  to  meet  with  the 
Earl  of  Montrose  and  Lord  Napier,  that  they  might  advise 
upon  their  common  defence.  The  Estates  declare  that  they 
will  proceed  legally  according  to  justice,  and  when,  after 
citation,  any  supplication  shall  be  exhibited,  the  same  shall 
receive  answer."* 

Archibald  Johnston's  secret  instruction,  to  make  every  exer- 
tion to  ensure  the  success  of  their  prosecutions  by  employing 
the  strength  of  the  bar,  was  particularly  attended  to.  The 
Lord  Advocate,   whose  disinclination  to  such  employment 


*  It  would  seem  that  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  did  not  make  his 
appearance  upon  this  occasion,  for  all  that  the  record  says  of  him  is, 
that  it  was  Toted  by  the  Estates,  that  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Black- 
hall  shall  be  committed  to  the  castle,  and  accordingly  a  warrant  was 
subscribed  by  the  preses  of  the  parliament  for  that  effect.  Baillie, 
in  his  Journal  of  the  parliament  1641,  says,  ''  In  the  afternoon  [27th 
July]  Montrose,  Napier,  and  Keir  were  heard  ;  Blackball  was  voiced 
to  have  a  chamber  in  the  castle.  The  reason  of  his  [previous]  liberty 
was  thought  to  be  Argyle's  favour ,  to  whom,  they  said,  he  made 
confession  of  sundry  of  the  plotters'  mysteries."  But  his  deposi- 
tions differ  in  nothing  material  firom  those  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and 
in  like  manner  completely  contradict  those  points  of  Walter  Stewart's 
evidence  upon  which  the  libel  was  mainly  founded.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  when  we  consider  the  scene  with  Lord  Napier,  that  some 
attempt  was  made  to  tamper  with  Sir  Archibald,  though  certainly  it 
did  not  saoceed,  as  he  was  eyentually  cited  with  the  rest. 
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has  been  already  illustrated  from  his  own  Diary,  Sir  Thoma» 
Nicholson,  and  Messrs  Nicholson,  Mowat,  Pearson,  and  Baird, 
were  ordained  to  draw  up  and  pursue  the  summonses  against 
the  plotters.*  On  the  29th  of  July  (the  day  after  John. 
Stewart's  execution)  Montrose  petitioned  the  house  that  Sir 
Lewis  Stewart,  and  Messrs  Nisbet  and  Gilmore,  should  be 
appointed  of  counsel  for  him,  and  that  he  might  meet  and  con- 
fer with  Napier  and  Keir»  The  house  took  this  petition  into 
consideration  until  the  next  day^and  in  the  mean  time  directed 
Nisbet  and  Gilmore  to  go  to  the  castle  and  consult  with  him. 
On  the  following  day  the  Lords  Erskine  and  Fleming  presented 
another  petition  from  tiie  earl,  that  Sir  Lewis  Stewart  should  be 
commanded  to  consult  with  and  plead  for  him ;  that  he  himself 
might  be  allowed  to  confer  with  his  fellow-prisoners;  and  that 
the  fifteen  free  days,  on  which  they  were  cited,  should  reckon 
from  the  period  of  consultation  with  their  counsel.  Upon  thift 
petition  a  debate  ensued,  and,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  it  waa 
determined,  that  any  advocates  not  appointed  for  the  state, 
should,  if  required,  consult  with  Mcmtrose ;  but  as  for  pleading, 
that  was  reserved  for  consideration.  The  plotters,  however, 
were  not  to  meet  together  until  they  were  cited,  and  a  com- 
mittee, having  reviewed  the  processes  against  them,  should 
have  determined  whether  there  were  any  more  **  interroga- 
tories to  pose  them  on ;"  and,  it  was  added,  after  expiry  of  the 
first  fifteen  days,  the  house  would  consider  the  question  as  to 
the  time  of  compearance.  It  was  also  decreed  that  the  accused 
were  bound  to  answer  all  interrogatories  that  the  committee 
proponed  to  them,  even  after  their  citation. 

Moreover,  his  lodgings  in  the  Canongate  were  i:ansacked  for 
papers  to  criminate  him,  but  in  vain.  Lord  Sinclair  also  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  the  house  of  Old  Montrose,  and  institute 
a  search  for  the  same  purpose.  Accordingly,  this  nobleman, 
very  much  degraded  by  the  office,  and,  as  Guthry  observes. 


*  The  Advocate's  Diary  is  altogether  silent  upon  the  case  of  **  the 
plotters." 
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**  then  more  fiirioos  in  the  cause  than  afterwaida^''  broke  open 
the  cabinets^  but  **  found  nothing  therein  belonging  to  the 
public  afiairs ;  onl}'  instead  thereof  he  found  some  letters  from 
ladies  to  him  [Montrose]  in  his  younger  years,  flowered  with 
Arcadian  compliments^  which,  being  divulged,  would  possibly 
haye  met  with  a  favourable  construction,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  hatred  carried  to  Montrose  made  them  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  worst  sense.  The  Lord  Smclair's  employment  having  been 
only  to  search  for  papers  of  correspondence  betwixt  his  majesty 
and  Montrose,  in  reference  to  public  afiairs,  he  was  much 
blamed  by  men  of  honour  and  gallantry  for  publishing  those 
letters,  but  the  rigid  sort  had  him  in  greater  esteem  for  it."* 
The  day  upon  which  the  earl  was  cited  to  appear  and 
answer  to  the  libel  agamst  him,  was  the  14th  of  August; 
though,  to  the  very  last,  was  he  pressed  with  interrogatories, 
''  At  Edinburgh,  12th  August  1641,  in  presence  of  the 
committee,  compeared  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  to  whom  was 
intimated  the  warrant  from  the  parliament  to  examine  his 
lordship  ujnm  oathy  or  to  confront  if  need  be.  Whereunto 
hifi  lordship  answered,  that  he  was  wiUing  to  give  his  oath 
upon  these  terms,  viz.  if  it  concerned  himself  and  his  own 
proces9y  that  for  the  point  he  should  be  examined,  when  he 
should  swear  and  depone,  it  might  be  finis  liiUyf  in  as  far  as 
concerned  that  article  of  the  libel ;  and  if  what  his  lordship 
should  depone  upon  oath  concerned  other  men  and  not  himself, 
he  was  content  to  declare  simply  and  freely ;  which  those  of 
the  committee  thought  reasonable,  and  accorded  thereunto. 
His  lordship  likewise  desired,  that,  after  this  his  examination 
upon  oath,  what  he  shall  declare  may  make  an  absolute  close 


*  By  Lord  Sinclair  haying  published  them,  Gnthry  probably  meant 
that  he  disclosed  them,  or  discoursed  of  them,  for  they  are  now  un* 
known,  and  not  to  be  found  among  the  pamphlets  of  the  day. 

t  t.  e.  Conclusive  of  the  process,  as  an  oath  of  reference  always  in- 
fers. Yet  there  was  no  chance  of  any  article  in  the  libel  being  departed 
ih)m,  whatever  might  be  the  terms  of  Montrose's  deposition,  as  indeed 
the  result  proved. 
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to  whatsoever  his  loidahip  shall  be  aaked.  The  fiail  of  Mon- 
trose being  required  to  depone  upon  oath  his  knowledge  of  any 
piactices^  or  persons  that  practised  in  prejudice  of  the  public^ 
for  their  private  ends,  ainoe  the  first  aabscribing  of  the  national 
Covenant,  did  answer,  that  he  was  in  all  humility  most  ready 
to  give  his  oath,  or  do  any  thing  else  commanded  by  the  par- 
liament, or  the  committee  in  their  names ;  but  since  that  gene- 
ral, anent  practices,  was  so  vast  as  he  could  not  trust  to  hia 
memory  therein,  under  oath,  his  lordship  humbly  deured  that 
he  might  be  posed  [questioned]  either  upon  particulars,  where- 
unto  he  would  most  willingly  and  heartily  answer,  or  other- 
wise have  such  a  sufficient  time  to  recollect  himself,  as  he 
should  not  appear  to  dally  with  his  oath.  This  his  lordship 
desired  the  committee  to  represent  to  the  parliament,  before 
any  further  inquiry."* 

Balmeruio  reported  the  matter  to  the  parliament,  who 
immediately  issued  their  warrant  and  command  that  he  should 
answer,  and  depone  upon  oath,  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
committee,  and  especially  should  answer  the  question,  whether 
or  not  it  was  consistent  with  his  own  knowledge  that  any 
individuals  had  been  guilty  of  indirect  practices^  since  the 
signing  of  the  national  Covenant,  and  what  persons  had  thus 
practised  in  prejudice  of  the  public !  All  that  Montrose  had 
hitherto  projected,  in  opposition  to  the  democratic  movement^ 
was  justified  not  only  by  the  positive  information  of  John 
Stewart  but  by  what  was  diuly  passing  around  him.  The  per- 
son, however,  from  whom  he  had  derived  the  chief  intelligence 
was  put  to  death ;  and  he  could  not  depone  upon  oath  and  of 
his  own  knowledge  as  to  the  treason  of  any  individual.  The 
object  of  those  repeated  examinations,  unparalleled  for  their  in- 
justice, was  still  to  **  ensnare  and  entangle"  him.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  his  fame  that  so  much  of  this  secret  record  of  hb 
enemies  has  been  accidentally  preserved,  and  can  now  be 
brought  to  bear  the  most  unquestionable  testimony  in  fsivour 

*  Original  MS.  signed  by  Montrose  and  Balmerino. 
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of  Ilia  oonsistencjy  fimmesa,  and  temper,  st  tbe  «nie  time  tluit 
they  expose  the  iniqiiiiy  of  his  persecutors  and  judges.*  Upoa 
ihe  Idth  of  August,  Montrose  was  again  summoned  before  them 
to  hear  this  order  of  parliament,  and  again  the  insidious  question 
was  put  to  him.  **  Being,"  says  their  secret  record,  **  solemnly 
sworn  to  declare  the  yerity  upon  the  foresaid  question,  declared, 
as  his  lordship  had  done  in  his  depositions  of  the  4th  of  August 
mstant,  that  that  bond  which  his  lordship  and  others  did  eon- 
ceire,  was  built  upon  some  indirect  practising, — as  they  did 
understand  it, — [and]  did  cousin  of  two  points ; — the  one,  anent 
jealousies  and  presumptions  touching  a  dictator,  the  other,  con- 
cerning the  encantoning  a  part  of  the  country:  And  declares 
that  his  lorddliip  does  not  now  depone  or  affirm  of  his  own 
knowledge  that  these  grounds  were  truly  to^  but  that  his  lord- 
ship and  others  at  the  time  conceived  them  to  be  so ;  and 
declares  that  no  further  consists  in  his  lord$hip*s  knowledge  of 
private  or  public  practising  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  siclike 
declares  that  his  lordehip  knjows  nothing  of  any  indirect  prac- 
tising or  dealing,  either  by  the  Earl  of  Aigyle,  or  Lord  Lind- 
8ay,t  or  any  other  Scotsman.":^ 

Montrose  had  now  suffered  two  months  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, continually  harassed  by  these  lawless  proceedings,  and 
treated  with  such  indignity  as  mean  minds  delight  to  exercise 
upon  lofty  ones,  when  they  can  do  so  with  impunity.  Yet 
from  first  to  last  we  observe  in  him  the  same  remarkable  de- 
meanour that  a  few  years  afterwards  attracted  the  sympathy 

*  The  MS.  Record  of  the  rescinded  acts,  abready  referred  to  as 
having  been  recently  discovered  in  London,  does  not  contain  any  of 
those  proceedings  before  the  committee,  for  onr  knowledge  of  which 
we  have  been  indebted  to  the  original  papers  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  and  to  Lord  Napier's  private  notes. 

t  It  would  have  been  still  more  instroctiye  could  we  have  seen  the 
particular  interrogatories  which  brought  out  Montrose's  replies.  From 
the  very  first  he  declared  he  meant  not  to  accuse  Lindsay  at  all,  and 
he  had  already  deponed  to,  and  prodaced  his  authority  for,  his  soa- 
pidons  of  Argyle. 

t  Original  MS.,  signed  by  Montrose  on  each  page,  and  ^  Balmerino, 
I^J>P  at  the  conclusion. 
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and  admiration  of  Europe  to  his  scafibld.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  reiterated  and  vexatious  examinations  now 
disclosedy  which  were  taken  down  by  those  who  would  do 
the  least  possible  justice  to  his  words  and  demeanour,  no 
symptom  of  excitement  or  violence  appears,  not  one  ungentle 
expression  of  impatience  or  disrespect  to  his  ungenerous  pur- 
suers. Even  in  his  enemies'  record  of  his  **  contumacy,"  we 
trace  nothing  but  his  calmness  and  self-possession,  combined 
with  the  dignity  of  a  nobleman,  and  the  firmness  of  an  in- 
vincible spirit. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  depone 
upon  oath  in  the  criminal  process  against  him,  he  was  not 
released,  nor  even  brought  to  tlie  public  trial  he  so  respect- 
fully, though  firmly  demanded.  On  the  very  day  after 
the  reference  to  his  oath,  being  the  14th  of  August,  **  this," 
says  Balfour,  ^'  being  the  peremptory  day  to  which  the 
Earl  of  Montrose  was  cited  to  answer  before  the  parliament^ 
after  some  debate,  by  voices,  he  was  ordained  to  compear  in 
person  at  the  bar,  as  a  delinquent,  in  the  place  appointed  for 
the  common  incendiaries,  which  he  in  all  humility  obeyed,  and 
his  trial  was  delayed  till  the  24th  of  August  instant."  And 
by  the  original  record  of  parliament,  it  appears  that  when 
placed  at  their  bar,  he  **  offered  himself  ready  to  answer, 
and  desired  no  continuation,  and  desired  the  extracts  uf  the 
depositions  and  papers  whereupon  his  summons  is  founded," — 
but  he  pleaded  and  protested  in  vain.  It  was  on  the  evening 
of  this  same  day,  being  Saturday,  14th  August  1641,  that  the 
king  arrived  at  Holyrood  House,  accompanied,  among  others, 
by  his  nephew  the  Palsgrave,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton. 

About  this  time  the  ^  canny "  Rothes,  the  father  of  the 
Covenant,  the  seducer  of  Montrose,  and  the  chronicler  of  the 
cause,  died.  Even  Mr  Brodie,  in  his  History  of  the  British 
Empire,  writing  of  this  nobleman,  remarks,  **  an  offer  of  a 
place  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  promise  of  a  great  marriage, 
had  so  won  him,  that  it  ia  extremely  probable,  in  spite  of  his 
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profesBions  to  his  old  friends,  a  premature  death  alone  rescued 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  apostasy."  In  1688,  when  he 
was  in  the  ascendant  of  his  factious  career,  he  wrote, — "  hut 
Grod  hath  a  great  work  to  do  here,  as  will  he  shortly  seen,  and 
men  be  judged  by  what  is  passed."  In  1640,  his  sense  of  the 
progress  of  the  great  work  is  indicated  by  that  letter  wherein, 
crouching  to  Aigyle,  he  asks  him,  ^  if  his  lordship  had  a  mind 
to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland."  But,  in  1641,  the  great  work, 
so  far  as  he  cared  for  it,  had  reached  its  consummation. — 
In  that  year  he  writes  in  deprecating  terms  to  Archibald  John- 
ston,— ^*  prepare  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Balmerino,*  for  if  I 
defer  to  accept  the  place,  times  are  uncertain,  and  dispositions. 


*  Lord  Hailes  (Memor.  ▼ol.ii.p.  135)  quotes  the  following  fragment 
of  a  letter,  in  the  Adyocates'  Library,  from  Balmerino  to  a  person  un- 
known : — "  Among  other  mysteries  of  these  times,  one  seemeth  strange 
that  some,  having  no  principles  of  religion  to  lead  them,  should  fall 
fairer  in  the  present  oourse  of  church  affairs,  than  others  that  have  both 
professed  and  practised  both,  and  suffered  ;  but  as  crimen  ambitus  is 
against  our  coTenant,  so  I  see  pXa^yv^ia  vafrS*  rSf  xaxHv  ^j^«f .  I 
have  retained  so  much  of  the  liturgy  as  to  say,  **  Good  Lord  deliver  us/' 
Lord  Hailes  notes,  that  he  cannot  ascertain  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
that  he  will  not  ''presume  upon  simple  conjecture  to  determine  against 
whom  the  charge  of  a  loose  life,  with  great  seeming  zeal  of  ambition 
and  of  ararice,  is  here  brought.*'  But  we  must  be  forgiven  for  conjec- 
turing that  Rothes  is  here  pointed  at  by  his  old  colleague.  Clarendon 
records  the  particulars  of  the  place  at  court  and  the  rich  marriage  as 
the  price  of  Rothes,  of  whom  he  says,  after  eulogizing  his  appearance 
.  and  address,  that  he  was  "unrestrained  in  his  discourse  by  any  scruples 
of  religion,  which  he  only  put  on  when  the  part  he  was  to  act  required 
it,  and  then  no  man  could  appear  more  conscientiously  transported." 
Baillie,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  (not  in  the  printed  edition  of  his  letters), 
dated  2d  June  1641,  says,— **  Show  to  my  Lady  [Montgomery]  and  to 
her  only  that  my  Lord  her  father  [Rothes]  is  like  to  change  all  the 
court,  that  the  king  and  queen  begin  much  to  affect  him,  and  if  they 
go  on,  he  is  like  to  be  the  greatest  courtier  either  of  Scots  or  English. 
Likely  he  wUl  take  a  place  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  be  little  more  a 
Scotiah  man.  If  he  please,  as  it  seems  he  inclines,  he  may  have  my 
Lady  Devonshire,  a  very  wise  lady,  with  £4000  sterling  a-year.  The 
wind  now  blows  &ir  in  his  topsail.  I  wish  it  may  long  continue,  but 
all  things  are  very  changeahle.    Thy  own,  R.  Baillie." 
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If  Aigyle  and  Balmerino  be  pleased,  then  yoa  may  labour  to 
moye  Lothian  and  Lindsay ;"  and  after  a  miserable  attempt  to 
excuse  his  venal  retreat,  and  thrusting  in  one  sent^ioe  of  eaiit^ 
he  concludes, — **  but  this  is  an  age  of  unjust  censuring/' — and 
so  saying,  he  died.  He  became  unexpectedly  ill  on  the  ewe 
of  the  king's  departure  for  Scotland,  and  expired  at  Richmmid, 
2dd  August  1641. 

Montrose  has  been  bitterly  accused  (upon  what  proof  we 
have  seen)  of  having  been  tempted  at  court  to  turn  against  the 
Coyenanters.  But  it  was  Bothes,  and  not  he,  who  forsook  his 
party  solely  from  selfish  motives.  This  gaUant  noble  they  de> 
creed  to  be  *^  a  bloody  murderer  and  excommunicated  traitor/* 
The  memory  of  the  other  was  protected  by  parliament^  on 
the  petition  of  his  son,  in  an  act  whereby  they  **  do  honour 
the  said  umquhile  Eail  of  Bothes  with  this  their  national  tes- 
timony, that  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  public  as  a  ioyal  tub- 
ject  to  the  king,  a  faithful  servant  to  the  Estates,  and  a  true 
patriot  to  his  country," — ^in  short,  lauding  him  <^  in  his  whole 
actions  and  carriage." 

Upon  Tuesday  the  17th  of  August,  the  king  proceeded  to 
parliament,  Hamilton  bearing  the  crown,  and  Argyle  the 
sceptre.  If  Charles  never  received  that  letter  of  advice,  the 
draft  of  which  has  remained  among  Lord  Napier's  papers,  the 
coincidence  is  very  remarkable,  that  his  present  demeanour, 
and  the  very  expressions  he  used  in  his  speech,  precisely  agreed 
with  what  is  there  written.*     His  majesty  "  kindly  saluting 


*  See  also  the  expressions  in  the  king's  letters  to  Argyle  and  to  Na« 
pier,  quoted  in  the  note,  p.  179>80.  Napier,in  his  defences,  s»ys  **  HaTing 
sworn  to  use  our  best  moans  for  securing  our  religion  and  liberty,  if  we 
had  neglected  this  private  way ,— which  has  been  in  some  degree  a  means 
to  ftirther  his  majesty's  presence,  by  which  our  religion  and  liberty  axe 
both  secured,  and  wherein,  if  any  Uiing  be  omitted  ooodncing  thweto, 
it  is  not  lus  majutf/^t  fault,-— we  had,  far  rather,  been  peijured." 
Orig.  MS.  There  is  a  contemporary  copy  of  this  speech  of  the  king's 
among  the  Cumbemaidd  Papers.    It  is  also  preserved  by  Balfour. 
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the  hoiaae"  spoke  of  the  unlucky  diflPeieiicea  and  mistakings 
that  had  happened  betwixt  him  and  his  subjecta^  how  deeply 
he  regretted  them,  but  that  he  hoped  b  j  his  presence  to  settle^ 
and  *'  lightly  to  know  and  be  known  of  my  native  country." 
He  adyerted  to  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  cast  in  the  way  of 
this  progress ;  yet,  he  added,  '^  this  I  wQl  say,  that  if  love  to 
my  native  country  had  not  been  a  chief  motive  to  this  journey, 
other  respects  might  easily  have  found  a  shift  to  do  that  by  a 
commisBioner  which  I  am  come  to  perform  myself."  Then  he 
called  upon  their  loyal  feelings  in  support  of  his  authority, 
and  as  if  mindful  of  that  eloquent  assurance  to  himsdf, — ^that 
thousands  in  Scotland  would  shed  their  heart's  blood  ere  his 
throne  departed,  and  that  he  was  not  like  a  tree  lately  planted 
which  oweth  the  fall  to  the  first  wind, — ^he  now  cast  himself 
upon  the  affections  of  his  people  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
royal  power,  "  which,"  he  said,  "  I  do  now  enjoy  after  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  descents,  and  which  you  have  so  often  professed 
to  maintain,  and  to  which  your  own  national  oath  doth  oblige 
you."  And,  as  if  also  mindful  of  the  injunction  to  satisfy  them 
in  point  of  religion  and  liberties  in  a  loving  and  free  manner, 
hot  to  stand  on  his  prerogatives,  and  to  make  the  dispensing  <^ 
offices  his  last  act  there,  Charles  thus  concluded :  ^  Now  the 
end  of  my  coming  is  shortly  this,  to  perfect  whatsoever  I  have 
promised,  and  withal  to  quiet  those  distractions  which  have  and 
may  fall  out  amongst  you ;  and  this  I  mind  not  superficially 
but  fully  and  cheerfully  to  do,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  can  do 
nothing  vrith  more  cheerfulness  than  to  give  my  people  con- 
tent, and  a  general  satisfiEiction.  Therefore,  not  ofiering  to  en- 
dear myself  to  you  in  words,  which  indeed  is  not  my  way,  I 
desire  in  the  first  place  to  settle  that  which  concerns  the  reli- 
gion and  just  liberties  of  this  my  native  country,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  any  other  act." 

The  result  was  fiur  different  from  what  Montrose  and  Napier 
had  anticipated  when  they  wrote  to  their  royal  master,  that 
^  the  remedy  of  this  dangerous  disease  cpnsisteth  only  in  your 
majesty's  presence  for  a  space  in  that  k  ingdom."    These  honest 
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counsellors  had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  that  the  king 
would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  faction,  and  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  abandon  that  excellent  precept,  *^  sufier  them 
not  to  meddle  with  your  power."    Even  Hamilton,  whom  he 
had  so  long  and  afiectionately  trusted,  caballed  with  Argyle  to 
rob  and  insult  him.    The  few  in  Scotland  who  really  loved 
their  sovereign,  dared  not  evince  their  afiection,  or  were  in  prison 
for  doing  so.    In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  dated  at 
Edinbuigh,  26th  September  1641,  Sir  Patrick  Wemyss  draws 
this  affecting  picture  of  Charles  while  in  the  north  :  '*  What 
will  be  the  event  of  these  things,  Ood  knows ;  for  there  was 
never  king  so  much  insulted  over.    It  would  pity  any  man's 
heart  to  see  how  he  looks ;  for  he  is  never  at  quiet  among  them ; 
and  glad  he  is  when  he  sees  any  man  that  he  thinks  loves  him. 
Yet  he  is  seeming  merry  at  meat."     The  result  was,  tbat» 
to  save  his  friends,  he  was  compelled  to  scatter  honours 
and  rewards  at  the  biddmg  of  his  enemies ;  in  such  a  manner, 
says  Clarendon,  ^  that  he  seemed  to  have  made  that  progress 
into  Scotland  only  that  he  might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of 
that  kingdom ;"  which  extorted  from  the  Earl  of  Camwath 
the  melancholy  jest,  **  that  he  would  go  to  Ireland,  and  join 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  chief  of  the  rebels  there,  and  then  he  was 
sure  the  king  would  prefer  him." 

Alexander  Leslie  was  created  Earl  of  Leven  ;  Amond, 
the  second  in  command,  became  Earl  of  Calendar;  Aigyle 
obtained  a  marquisate ;  and  Archibald  Johnston  was  in  the 
mean  time  '^  made  content  with  knighthood,  and  a  place  in  the 
session,  and  £200  pension."*  To  make  way  for  this  worthy 
on  the  bench,  and  for  his  two  secret  correspondents  Sir  Thomas 
Hope  of  Kerse  and  Mr  Adam  Hepburn  of  Humble,  the  names 
of  Sir  John  Hay  and  Sir  William  Elphinston  were  struck  off: 
Sir  Thomas  was  moreover  made  justice-general,  and  John 
Leslie  of  Newton,  the  uncle  of  Rothes,  came  in  place  of  Sir 
Robert  Spottiswood  as  president.  Aigyle,  Angus,  Lindsay,  and 

•  Baillie. 
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BalmerinOy  were  made  lords  extiaordinaiy  of  seadoiu  Alex* 
ander  Henderson  obtained  as.  his  reward  the  revenue  of  the 
chapel-royal.  But  the  inferior  agitators  among  the  clergy  were> 
as  usual,  disappointed ;  for  Argyle  and  others  seized  the  richest 
spoils  of  the  bishoprics.  Thus  by  force,  and  fraud,  and  fear,  was 
the  deed  of  gift  accomplished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
transferred  to  an  avaricious  and  dengning  fiction. 

Charles  might  well  exclaim,  **  I  have  granted  you  more  than 
ever  king  granted  yet,  aaad  what  have  you  done  for  me  !"•  The 
principal  equivalent  for  these  fatal  concessions  was,  that  the 
persons  called  incendiaries  and  plotters,  against  whom  in  law 
not  a  vestige  of  a  case  existed,  instead  of  being  deprived  of 
their  liberties  or  lives  under  a  mockery  of  the  forms  of 
justice,  should  be  released  on  caution;  and  although  tried 
in  secret,  that  the  punishment  to  follow  their  predetermined 
conriction  should  be  referred  to  Charies.  A  committee  for 
their  trial  was  appointed,  and,  on  the  16th  of  November,  '^  the 
humble  petition  of  James  earl  of  Montrose,  Archibald  lord 
N^per,  the  Lairds  of  Keir  and  Blackball,  to  the  king  and  par- 
liament for  their  libemtion  being  read,  the  house  ordained 
them  to  be  liberated  on  caution,  that  from  henceforth  they 
carry  themselves  soberly  and  discreetly^  and  that  they  do  appear 
before  the  committee  for  their  trial,  on  the  4th  of  January 
thereafter."  But,  in  fact,  all  these  individuals  were  already  con- 
demned, and  actually  punished,  without  any  trial  at  all,  and  in 
spite  of  private  evidence  contradictory  of  their  libels.  From 
the  record  it  appears  that  the  parliament  took  great  credit  to 
themselves  for  remitting  these  trials  to  a  committee,  whose 
proceedings  were  to  be  limited  to  the  first  of  March  ;  and  they 
**  declare  that  they  will  not  proceed  to  a  fooal  sentence,  nor 
insist  upon  the  punishment  of  the  saids  persons,  but  that  they 
do,  for  the  reasons  foresaid,  freely  remit  them  to  his  majesty." 
The  reason  foresaid  is  worthy  of  the  most  impudent  cabal  that 
ever  ministered  to  injustice  and  anarchy,  namely,  **  that  his 
majesty  may  joyfully  return  a  contented  prince,  from  a  con- 

*  Balfonr. 
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tented  peop W  There  fbQow%  of  the  same  date^  a  deelaia- 
tion  by  the  kingy  that,  "  taking  in  good  part  the  respect  and 
thankfiilneflB  of  this  parliament^  in  remitting  to  me  those  who 
are  cited  as  incendiaries,  and  othersy  I  will  not  employ  any  of 
these  persons  in  offices  or  places  of  court  or  state,  without  c(m« 
sent  of  parliament,  nor  grant  them  access  to  my  penon.'** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  migestjr's  anxiety,  for  the 
fiite  of  those  who  really  loved  him,  now  dictated  many  of  his 
eoncessions.  His  affectionate  secretary.  Sir  Edward  Nicholas^ 
was  at  this  time  the  sympathizing  depositary  of  his  wishes  and 
distracted  feelings.  In  one  of  his  most  interesting  letters^ 
Sir  Edward  thus  writes  te  the  king :  ^  I  pray  God  there  be 
not  some  design  in  detaining  your  nugesty  there  till  your  afiairs 
here  be  reduced  to  the  same  state  they  there  are  in.  I  assure 
your  majesty  the  opinion  of  wise  men  here  is,  that  to  have 
what  officers  you  desire,  in  that  kingdom,  cannot  make  so  much 
for  your  service  there,  as  your  absence  hence  at  this  time  will 
prejudice  you  in  business  of  more  importance  here.  And  as 
for  the  Lord  Montrose  and  the  rest,  some  here  (that  pretend  to 
understand  the  condition  of  their  case)  are  of  opinion,  that 
their  innocency  is  such,  as  they  will  not  £ue  the  worse  for 
your  majesty's  leaving  them  to  the  ordinary  course  of  justice 
there."  But  the  honest  secretary  knew  not  how  extraordi- 
nary was  the  course  of  justice  now  in  Scotland.  There  is  an 
important  note,  written  by  the  hand  of  Chaiies  himself,  on 
the  maigin  of  Sir  Edward's  letter,  in  reply  to  the  passage 
quoted :  <*  This  may  be  true  that  you  say,  but  I  am  sure  that 
I  miss  somewhat  in  point  of  honour  if  they  all  be  not  relieved 
before  I  go  hence."t 

♦  MS.  PmI.  Rec. 

f  See  the  correspondence  printed  in  the  second  Tolume  of  Evelyn's 
Memoirs,  p.  31,  qnarto  edit.  1819.  The  letter  quoted  is  dated  5th  Oc- 
tober 1641.  It  shows  that,  four  months  after  their  imprisonment,  the 
crime  of  Montrose  and  his  friends  was  a  mystery  to  all  but  the  faction, 
and  that  only  a  few  wise  men  coold  pretend  to  coiigectnre  the  gionnds 
of  their  case.  The  Adyooato's  Diary  contains  no  record  of  it,  and 
scarcely  an  allnsion  to  the  aboye  proceedings. 
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His  Bu^esty  returned  to  England  npon  the  18th  of  NoTemher 
1641.  By  the  act  of  parliament,  the  process  againrt  Montrose  waa 
not  to  endnre  heyond  the  Ist  of  March  ;  and  yet  on  the  last  day 
of  Febmaiy,  he  was  neoMsitated  to  present  to  his  nnjnst  judges 
a  severe  and  dignified  remonstrance : — ^  Notwithstanding/' 
said  this  injnred  nobleman  for  himself  and  his  friends, — **  not- 
withstanding our  many  and  sealons  endeayours  for  the  public, 
and  the  religion  and  liberties  of  our  country,  with  the  hazard 
of  our  persons,  and  great  chaigc  and  expenses  to  onrselves,  it 
was  our  mhfortune,  when  others  were  rewarded  and  remune- 
rated, to  meet,  first,  with  an  hard  opinion  and  misconstruction 
of  our  actions,  as  tending  to  division,  and  practising  against  our 
country, — ^whereof,  God  knows,  we  never  harboured  the  least 
thought, — and,  After  we  had  suffered  in  our  names  (which  to 
men  of  honour  of  all  sufferings  is  the  most  grievous)  we  were 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  in  June  1641,  and 
sufiered  in  our  perwns^  being  detained  there  by  the  space  of 
six  months.  And  the  first  six  weeks  of  our  imprisonment  wc 
were  confined  as  if  we  had  been  guilty  of  the  highest  points  of 
treason,  our  friends  not  being  allowed  to  have  access  to  us ; 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  our  imprisonment,  were  seques- 
trated in  sepcuste  rooms,  and  denied  the  privilege  of  meeting 
and  enjoying  each  other's  society.  Nevertheless,  we  conceived 
that  the  course  taken  against  us  by  the  committee  of  Estates, 
albeit  very  unusual  (at  the  time  of  our  commitment,  the  most 
part  of  the  peers  of  the  country  being  absent  at  the  camp),* 
was  out  of  a  tender  xeal  to  the  public ;  and  with  all  humility 
and  patience  we  acquiesced  in  the  same,  and  comforted  ourselves 
with  the  expectation  of  a  parliament, — being  confident  to  vin- 
dicate our  actions  from  all  aspersions  and  prejudices  in  that 


*  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ruling  party  to  send  as  many  of  the  in- 
finential  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  not  subservient  to  them,  as  they 
could  ont  of  the  way,  by  giving  them  oommands  in  the  army  of  1640, 
or  patting  them  on  its  great  committee.  Thus  Montrose  himself  got 
a  command  in  that  army,  and  Napier  and  Keir  were  put  on  the  com- 
mittee at  Newcastle,  but  soon  returned  in  disgust.    See  p.  129-140. 
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high  court.  Yet  such  still  was  the  tenor  of  our  miafortunej 
thaty  hefore  we  were  heard  to  clear  ourselves  to  the  Estates  of 
the  hard  impression  they  had  receired  against  us,  the  old 
jealousies  were  fomented^ — ^new  prejudices  against  us  and  our 
actions  hred, — ^instilled  into  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  whole 
Estates^ — distilled  fpom  that  honourahle  hody  through  the 
whole  country,  upon  the  occasion  of  drawing  up  voluminous 
dittays  against  us  (and  the  puhlic  readings  thereof  in  the  face 
of  parliament),  which  contained  a  rhapsody  of  many  heinous 
crimes ;  in  the  assumption,  painting  forth  our  actions  with  the 
foulest  colours,  and  all  possihle  aggravations ;  assuming  against 
us  the  odious  crimes  of  peijury,  lying,  treason,  and  others, — 
and  in  the  conclusion,  heing  written  with  blood  and  inferring 
the  highest  pams  of  infamy,  forfeiture  of  life,  lands,  and  goods.* 
We  had  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  first  impressions, 
which  are  ever  most  firm  (heing  strongly  rooted  in  manner 
foresaid),  could  hardly  be  got  out  of  the  minds  of  men ;  yet 
such  was  our  confidence  of  our  innocency,  that  we  fre- 
quently petitioned  to  be  heard  before  the  honourable  Estates ; 
and  imdoubtedly  might  have  expected,  from  their  goodness  and 
justice,  a  full  hearing  and  trial,  if  that  high  court  had  not  been 
taken  up  with  business  of  greatest  moment,  and  in  the  end 
his  majesty  had  not  been  forced  to  return  to  settle  his  royal 
afiairs  in  his  other  dominions, — to  our  unspeakable  grief,  in 
regard  our  honour  lay  still  branded  with  these  foul  and  public 
aspersions.  Nevertheless,  we  were  still  hopeful,  and  were  pro- 
mised the  happiness  of  a  public  and  speedy  trial ;  in  regard  the 
estates  had  appointed  a  committee  for  our  trial^  and  recom- 

*  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  print  the  libel  itself  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  Tolnme.  Hitherto  it  has  remained  unknown  in  the 
Montrose  charter-chest.  The  principles  of  its  composition,  and  the 
-composer  of  it,  will  be  seen  by  referring  back  to  p.  160.  Yet  the 
Lord  Advocate  was  compelled  to  father  this  disgraceful  production  ; 
for  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  must  have  parted  with  the  emoluments 
of  that  office,  and,  like  the  good  President  Spottiswood,  have  shaken 
the  dust  of  the  CoTenant  from  his  feet,  and  departed  to  seek  protec- 
tion with  his  royal  beneikctor. 
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mended  to  the  oommiBBioners  to  proceed  with  all  dfligenoe ; 
and  had  limited  our  process  and  trial  to  endure  till  the  Ist  of 
March,  that  we  should  he  no  longer  in  suspense." 
•  This  unanswerable  remonstrance  then  goes  on  to  narrate  the 
promptitude  with  which  Montrose  and  his  friends  were  ever 
ready  to  appear  and  defend  themselves,  and  the  tyrannical 
meanness  with  which  their  enemies,  conscious  of  the  baseless 
nature  of  the  prosecution,  still  kept  it  impendmg  over  their 
heads.  **  I,  James  earl  of  Montrose,"  it  proceeds  to  say,  **  be- 
ing necessitated  to  be  absent  the  day  whereunto  I  was  cited, — 
by  reason  of  sickness, — at  my  appearing  the  eighth  day  there- 
after, desired  a  short  time  for  answering  my  dittay,  which  was 
more  prolix  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  got  only  one  free  day  for 
giving  in  my  defences,  my  appearance  being  on  Friday  at  night, 
and  Monday  being  assigned  peremptorily."  Montrose,  how- 
ever, was  ready  with  his  defences.  The  procurators  of  the 
Estates  took  eighteen  days  to  answer,  whereas  he  replied  in 
three  days.  During  this  vexatious  and  unjust  delay,  ^  we," 
say  the  protesting  parties,  **  have  offered  and  urged  all  possible 
means  of  the  trial  of  the  truth ;  and  especially  the  confront- 
ance  of  lieutenant-colonel  Walter  Stewart,  upon  whose  «tn- 
gtUar  depositions,  taken  before  we  were  cited  and  heard, — ^he 
being  by  his  own  confession  guilty  and  infjEunous,-— our  dittay 
for  the  most  part  is  founded ;  being  a  weak  ground  in  law  for 
an  inquisition  against  any  of  the  meanest  quality, — ^much  more 
for  a  formal  dittay  against  those  of  our  condition." 

Upon  these  grounds,  Montrose,  Napier,  Keir,  and  Blackball, 
taking  Grod  to  witness  that  they  were  unconscious  of  any  act 
of  baseness  against  their  country,  or  of  any  of  the  foul  crimes 
thus  laid  to  their  chaige, — ^protested  against  these  iniquitous 
proceedings,  and  demanded  that  neither  their  imprisonment^ 
nor  those  calumnious  libels,'  should  infer  *^  the  least  presump- 
tion of  guilt  against  us,  in  the  memory  of  this  or  future  ages ;" 
and  for  this  undeniable  reason,  that,  after  the  long  period  of 
their  persecution,  and  all  the  tyranny  of  their  treatment,  ^  we 
are  not  found  guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes  wherewith  we  are 
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ehaxged.''  ^  And/'  t^y  conchidey  ^  if  it  ahoiild  happen  (as  we 
expect)  thAt  any  point  of  the  said  libek  be  found  lelevaat  or 
proven  againet  na, — ^we^  beii^  conaciona  of  oar  own  integrity 
and  innocence^  protest  for  remedy  thereof;  and  that  never- 
thelesB  we  be  holden^  in  honour,  name,  fiune,  and  estate,  in  the 
same  case  as  we  were  at  any  time  before  question  was  moved 
against  us."* 

So  ended  this  most  ehancteristic  specimen  of  the  ^grand 
national  moyement."  The  country,  generally  speaking,  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and,  indeed,  has 
remained  so  until  the  present  time.  The  punishment  of  these 
**  incendiaries"  was  supposed  to  be  referred  to  his  majesty ; 
and  they,  whom  their  accusers  knew  from  the  first  to  be  inno- 
cent, were,  by  way  of  being  mercifully  dealt  with,  at  length 
suffered  to  depart  with  lifs  and  liberty.  That  his  mijesty  was 
well  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  proceedings  against  his  best 
friends,  is  proved  not  only  by  his  expressions  to  the  Secretaiy 
Nicholas,  already  quoted,  but  by  the  following  letter  to  Mon- 
trose, dated  a  month  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  protest 
which  concluded  the  process : — 

^  MONTBOSB, 

^  As  I  think  it  fit,  in  respect  K^iyour  mifgkrtng^  fir  me^  by 
these  lines  to  acknowledge  it  to  you,-HM  I  think  it  unfit  to 
mention,  by  writ,  any  particulars,  but  to  refer  you  to  the  faith- 
ful relation  of  this  honest  bearer,  Mungo  Murray ;  being  con- 
fident that  the  same  generosity  which  has  made  you  hasaid  so 
much  as  you  have  done  for  my  service,  will  at  this  time  induce 
you  to  testify  your  affection  to  me  as  there  shall  be  occasion  ; 
assuring  you  that,  for  what  you  have  already  done,  I  shall 
ever  remain  your  most  assured  friend,  **  Charles  R. 

«  Windwry  27th  January  1642.** 


*  **  The  protestation  of  James  earl  of  Montrose,  Archibald  lord 
Napier,  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of 
BlackhaU/'  Dated  last  day  of  February,  \U2.''--0umbeaimUdP€ipen, 
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The  ezpreflBioiis  in  this  letter^  as  well  as  thoee  used  in 
another  about  to  be  quoted,  are  contradictoiy  of  all  the 
popular  calumnies  relatire  to  the  principles,  the  motiyes^  and 
the  facts  attending  Montrose's  secret  attachment  to  Charles  at 
tibis  period,  and  his  corresponding  defection  from  the  coye- 
Tianting  leaders.  The  king  himself  declares,  that  in  the  whole 
matter  he  found  Montrose  disinterested,  generous,  and  a  man 
of  **  much  honour.'** 

*  In  a  yery  scnrrilons  dooament,  to  be  afterwards  noiioed,  dated 
in  1650,  and  entitled  a  Declaration  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  &c., 
against  Montrose^ — ^the  following  disingennons  argument  is  raised  npon 
the  proceedings  narrated  aboTe  :  **  And  the  anthers  and  formators  of 
these  tronblas  were,  with  his  majetii/'s  conteniy  referred  to  the  trial  and 
censure  at  the  re^>ectiye  parliaments  in  both  kingdoms ;  of  which 
number,  James  Graham,  then  earl  of  Montrose,  was  found  to  be  one, 
and  therefore  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  late  majesty 
himself,  then,  being  jud^,  we  are  justified,  and  James  Graham  con- 
demned ;  for  his  majesty  having  oome  in  person  to  this  kingdom,  parted 
a  contenied  king  froma  contented  people^  leaving  him  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  commission  appointed  by  his  majesty  and  the  Estates  of  par- 
liament ibr  the  trial  of  incendiaries."  This  deelaration  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Arohibald  Johnston. 
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Montrose  in  Retirement — His  Aocomplishments — ConservatiTe  At- 
tempts of  the  Earl  and  his  Friends,  suggested  by  a  Letter  froni 
the  King  to  him— Refatation  of  the  Calumny  that  he  bad  offered 
to  assassinate  Hamilton  and  Argyle  —  The  King's  Letters  to 
these  Statesmen— Hamilton  joins  Argyle  in  Scotland — Mon- 
troee's  Adyice  to  the  Queen — Is  superseded  in  her  Councils  by 
Hamilton— Montrose's  sarcastic  Pasquil  against  Hamilton— The 
King  follows  the  Advice  of  Hamilton,  and  confers  a  Dukedom 
upon  him — Policy  of  the  Favourite— Fails  to  deceive  Montrose, 
who  endeavours  to  raise  a  Force  in  Support  of  the  Throne— Mon- 
trose confers  with  Huntly — Argyle  attempts  to  seduce  Montrose 
^His  Conference  with  Henderson  on  the  Banks  of  the  Forth — 
Convention  and  General  Assembly  of  June  1643 — ^The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate Commissioner — Solemn  League  and  Covenant — Comparison 
of  the  Sentiments  of  Montrose  and  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  Sub- 
ject— Extracts  from  the  Lord  Advocate's  Diary,  showing  the  State  <A 
his  Mind  at  this  Crisis— His  Account  of  the  Swearing  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

Thus  discomfited  by  an  unflcnipulous  cabal,  but  happy  in  the 
possession  of  an  enlightened  mind,  a  clear  conscience,  and  the 
express  approbation  of  his  soyercign,  Montrose  spent  several 
months  of  the  year  1642  in  domestic  retirement.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  follow  him  thither,  but  unfortunately  even 
Dr  Wishart,  the  author  most  likely  to  have  satisfied  our  curio- 
sity in  that  respect,  has  omitted  to  do  so.  He  merely  remarks, 
that  when  he  was  set  at  liberty  ^  he  went  to  his  own  house,  and 
remained  there  some  time."  He  tells  us,  however,  that ''  Mon- 
trose was  a  man  of  an  excellent  genius,  and  when  he  had  any 
spare  time  from  public  business,  used  to  divert  himself  wiUi 
poetical  compositions,  in  which  he  succeeded  very  happily." 
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AmoDgBt  his  fagitive  pieces  that  hare  oome  down  to  us,  there 
is  one  in  which  may  be  traced^  not  only  the  disgust  he  had  now 
been  taught  for  committee  goYemmenty  but  a  strain  of  deeper 
and  more  melancholy  feeling  at  the  prospect  to  king  and 
country,  too  surely  disclosed  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  times. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  letter  uiging  Charles  to  go  to 
Scotland,  the  king  is  solenmly  warned  to  distrust  those  about 
bim, — **  they  are  flatterers,  and  therefore  cannot  be  friends, 
tlieyfoihw  your  fortuney  and  love  not  your  person ;"  and  the 
lines  we  now  quote,  from  his  poem  ^  On  False  Friends^"  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  same  idea : — 

Then  break  afficted  heart,  and  liye  not  in  these  days 

When  all  prove  merchants  of  their  faith,  none  trusts  what  other  says ; 

For  when  the  Snn  doth  shine,  then  shadows  do  appear, 

Bat  when  the  Sun  doth  hide  his  face,  they  with  the  Sun  reteir  ; 

Some  friends  as  shadows  are,  andybr/un^  as  the  Sun, 

They  neyer  proffer  any  help  till  fortune  hath  begun ; 

But  if  in  any  case,  fortune  shall  first  decay. 

Then  they,  as  shadows  of  the  Sun,  with  fortune  pass  away. 

It  was  now  manifestly  the  determination  of  the  rulers  of 
Scotland  to  join  the  parliament  against  their  sovereign.  But 
for  those  who  had  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  no  less 
than  of  the  king,  sincerely  at  heart,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
bring  their  principles  effectually  into  play,  or  even  into  a  fair 
light.  If  they  met  together  in  private,  they  were  denounced 
as  plotters.  If  they  dared  to  make  their  appearance  in  public, 
with  such  following  as  was  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  as  the 
state  of  the  times  fully  justified,  they  were  exclaimed  against 
as  an  hostile  array,  about  to  deluge  the  country  with  the  blood 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and,  moreover,  the  loyal  party  were  de- 
nounced, in  reference  to  Montrose's  bond,  as  "  the  Banders,*' 
while  the  leading  revolutionists  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
deceptive  title  of  "  Conservators  of  the  Peace "  between  the 
two  kingdoms.* 

*  In  the  Napier  charter-chest  there  is  the  original  drafts  in  the 
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Early  in  the  month  of  May  1642,  Montrose  and  his  nephew 
KeiTy  accompanied  by  the  Lord  O^vy,  rode  to  York,  appar- 
ently to  hold  some  oommnnication  with  his  migesty.  Spald- 
ing states  that  Charles,  referring  to  the  act  by  which  they 
were  excluded  from  his  presence,  forbade  their  approadi  to 
him  nearer  than  one  post ;  but  he  adds,  **  it  was  thought  that 
they  had  conference  with  some  of  the  king's  servants^  where- 


handwriting  of  Lord  Napier,  of  one  of  the  rejected  petitions  of  this 
period. 

'^  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lordt  qfhh  Majettf/'s  Privy  CovncU^ 
the  Supplioatum  of  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  undertigning^ — With 
all  due  respect  i — 

"  Sheweth,— That  whereas  it  is  more  than  manifest  that  his  mi^jes- 
ty's  honour  and  lawful  authority,  upon  which  the  preserr&tion  of  oar 
religion,  laws,  and  just  liberties,  the  happiness  and  peace  of  this  isle, 
next  under  God,  dependeth, — ^which  can  nerer  long  continue  if  the  sotc- 
reign  power  which  unites  us  together  be  weakened  or  disabled,  and 
which  by  the  law  of  God,  our  national  allegiance,  and  solemn  oath  at 
his  mi^esty's  coronation,  and  by  our  national  CoTenant,  we  are  bound 
to  maintain,'— hath  not  only  of  late  suffered  detriment  and  diminution, 
but,  from  his  mi^esty's  letters,  answers,  declarations,  and  other  papers 
coming  to  our  hands,  we  oonceiTe  just  cause  of  suspicion  that  the  dimi- 
nishing of  his  majesty's  royal  power  is  fhrther  intended,t  in  a  hi|^Mr 
measure  than  can  stand  with  the  duty  or  seeority  of  good  subjects  to 
suffer :  We,  therefore,  undersubscribers,  out  of  our  thankftilnesa  to 
his  majesty  for  his  many  and  great  faTours  bestowed  of  late  upon  this 
nation,  and  out  of  sense  of  duty  to  Gk>d,  our  country,  and  our  king,— 
which  canneyerwithout  impiety  be  disjoined,— do  in  our  ownnaiiie8,and 
theirs  who  will  adhere  to  us  in  this  supplication  and  are  not  present, 
humbly  desire  that  your  honours  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  present 
state  (k  aifiiirs  into  your  serious  considerations ;  and  that  you  will  take 
some  such  solid  and  vigorous  resolution  for  re-eetablishiwg  and  main- 
taining his  majesty's  authority  and  royal  power,— upon  which  de- 
pendeth the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  Ids  nujesty's  dominions,  and 
which  Almighty  God  it  seems  hath  put  in  your  hands, — as  in  your 
wisdom  you  shall  think  fittest.  And  we,  in  all  humility  and  loj^ty, 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  assist  and  second  your  endeaTonrs  to  that  end, 
with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  eflEhsion  of  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. 
And  your  Honours'  answer  is  expected  by  your  " 

t  lUfeiring  to  Ua  nu^esly's  report  to  hb  ooimell  of  BcotbAd,  after  his  return 
bom  thenoe  in  1641,  of  the  prooesdiafi  of  the  parUimttt  in  Bngland. 
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with  they  were  content,  and  so  retained  home  again,"  Pro- 
bably this  expedition  had  no  other  object  than  to  assure  the 
monarch  of  the  loyalty  of  many  noblemen  in  Scotland,  and 
their  detenninatifm  to  support  his  throne.  And  that  it  was 
BO  fiK^tions  or  officious  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  earl  ia 
Mffidently  prored  by  the  following  letter,  in  addition  to  thai 
quoted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ^eyious  chapter  :— 

^  MONTBOSE, 

<<  I  know  I  need  no  arguments  to  induce  you  to  my  servioe. 
Duty  and  loyalty  are  sufficient  to  a  man  qf  #o  much  honour  a$ 
I  kfufw  jfDtt  to  be:  Yet  as  I  think  this  of  you,  so  I  will  have 
you  to  belieye  of  me,  that  I  would  not  inyite  you  to  share  of 
my  hard  fortune,  if  I  intended  you  not  to  be  a  plentiful  par- 
taker of  my  good.  The  bearer  will  acquaint  you  of  my  de- 
aigns,  whom  I  hare  commanded  to  follow  your  directions  in 
the  pursuit  of  them.  I  will  say  no  more  but  that  I  am  your 
assured  fiiend, —  ^  Chablis  R. 

«ror*,7<ftlfayie42.'** 

This  letter  is  important  to  the  biography  of  Montrose ;  for, 
it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  reiute  a  calumny  with  which  his 
memory  has  been  pertinaciously  aesaiLed  since  his  death  down 
to  the  present  day,  although  the  ehaige  was  neyer  preferred 
against  him  during  his  life,  even  by  his  most  unscrupulous 
enemies.  A  few  romarks^  that  ought  to  silence  this  calumny 
for  cTer,  wiU  not  be  considered  an  unnecessary  digression. 

Clarendon,  in  that  well-known  passage  of  his  history  whero 

*  There  are  no  entries  in  the  Adyoeate's  Diary  for  the  year  1642 
oi  htBtorioal  importanoe  ;  bnt  the  following  is  eharacteristio  >^ 

"  3d  July  1642.  Item,  this  night,  betwixt  12  and  1, 1  dreamt  that 
I  was  with  one  in  a  wilderness,  or  moss,  and  haying  a  ring  that  I 
lost  the  diamond  was  therein.  Item,  about  3  in  the  morning  adver- 
tisement  eame  that  my  daughter  Mary  was  sick  of  the  childbirth  ; 
whereon  I  was  affrayit,  because  of  my  dream.  But  I  had  recourse 
to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  rested  on  his  Majesty." 
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he  speaks  of  the  rivalry  betwixt  Montrose  and  Argyle,  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  in  reference  to  the  former : — **  But  now,  after 
his  majesty  arrived  in  Scotland,  by  the  introduction  of  Mr 
William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  he  came  privately  to  the 
kingy  and  informed  him  of  many  particulars  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  no  leas 
faulty  and  false  towards  his  majesty  than  Argyle ;  and  offered 
to  make  proof  of  all  in  the  parliament,  but  rather  desired  to  kill 
them  both,  which  he  frankly  undertook  to  do  ;  but  the  king, 
dtikmring  that  expedient  for  his  own  security,  advised  that 
the  proofs  might  be  prepared  for  the  parliament."* 

After  the  proofs  we  have  produced  of  the  enmity  practised 
against  Montrose,  and  of  the  jealousy  with  which  he  was  se- 
cluded in  the  castle,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the 
statement  now  quoted  is  extremely  incorrect.  WiUiam  Mur- 
ray was  not  constable  of  Edinburgh  castle ;  and  if  he  had  been, 
is  it  possible  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Covenanters, 
he  could  at  this  crisis  have  brought  the  earl  privately  to  the 
king !  The  word  "  privately  "  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
tliat  the  faction  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  stolen  inter- 
view. But  it  will  be  remembered,  that  when  Stephen  Boyd 
the  governor  of  the  fortress  permitted  Montrose,  Napier,  and 
Keir,  to  hold  some  casual  meeting  together  within  the  walls 
of  their  prison,  the  fact  was  instantly  known,  and  he  lost  his 
office  for  presuming  to  relax  their  confinement. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  moreover,  that  Clarendon  did  not 
live  to  publisli  his  own  work,  and  that  his  literary  executors 
had  not  exercised  the  soundest  discretion  in  that  edition  of  his 
history  which,  from  his  various  manuscripts,  they  arranged  for 
the  public.  Hence  the  beautiful  character  of  Montrose,  to  be 
found  in  another  part  of  that  same  edition,  is  totally  at  vari- 


*  This  quotation  is  from  the  edition  of  Clarendon's  History  (vol.  ii. 
p.  17)  published  in  18*26,  with  the  suppressed  passages.  In  the  former 
edition,  given  to  the  public  by  Clarendon's  sons,  the  words  *^  to  kill 
them  both  '*  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  less  startling  expressions, 
*'  to  have  them  both  made  away,"  substituted. 
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anee  with  the  diabolical  trait  now  under  consideration.  The 
explanation  ia  this: — ^The  chancellor^  very  ill  informed  as 
to  the  proceedings  in  Scotland, — at  that  time  the  region  of 
whispered  calumnies  and  secret  cabals, — ^had  been  led,  upon 
what  authority  he  has  not  stated,  to  record  this  anecdote.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  had  obtained  from  the  kiog  himself  all 
that  his  majesty  knew  of  the  mysterious  transactions  which 
ooeurred  there  during  his  visit  in  1641.  This  account  he  also 
left  in  manuscript ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  editors  withheld 
it,  and  published  the  other.  Yet  the  suppressed  passage,  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  Appendix  to  the  edition  1826, 
and  in  wKich  there  is  no  trace  of  the  calumnious  anecdote,  is 
not  only  fuller  in  the  narrative,  but,  substantially,  so  accurate 
as  to  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  all  the  secret  history 
that  has  been  discovered  since  Clarendon  wrote.  Nor  is  the 
rejected  passage  without  a  distinct  reference  to  authority, 
being  expressly  founded  upon  what,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  the  king  hath  told  me,"  and  what  <^  I  have  heard  the  Earl  of 
Montrose  say."  Thus  the  great  historian  is  not  only  relieved 
&om  the  responsibility  of  having  authorized  the  calumny  in 
question,  but  his  portraiture  of  the  hero  is  redeemed  from  the 
charge  of  gross  Inconsistency.  Some  of  our  modem  historians, 
however,  whose  object  is  to  represent  the  martyr  of  loyalty 
as  a  monster  of  human  nature,  have  endeavoured  to  obviate 
the  glaring  error  of  the  Clarendon  anecdote,  either  by  suppos- 
ing that  a  private  interview  between  Charles  and  Montrose 
was  possible  during  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland  in  1641,  or  by 
the  gratuitous  theory,  that  the  offer  of  assassination  had  been 
made  through  a  third  party,  or  by  letter.  It  is  universally 
admitted,  however,  that  the  king  rejected  that  proposal  wUh 
abhorrence. 

But,  by  the  letter  of  Charles  to  Argyle,  already  quoted,  it 
appears  that  the  good  king  had  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
Montrose,  for  any  thing  he  yet  knew,  was  no  vsays  unworthy  of 
his  favour.  This  was  written  upon  the  12th  of  June  1641, 
immediately  before  he  proceeded  northward  :  and  no  sooner 
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had  his  majeBty  returned  to  England,  tfaan^  it  now  appean^  he 
wrote  the  most  affectionate  letters  to  his  p^secnted  adherent. 
In  particular,  upon  the  7th  of  May  1642^  we  find  him  using  these 
remarkable  expressions,  in  the  note  to  which  refexenoe  has 
been  already  made, — **  Montrose,  I  know  I  need  no  arguments 
to  induce  you  to  my  serTice.  Duty  and  loyalty  are  sufficient 
to  a  man  of  w  mtccA  hmumr  m  I  know  you  to  be,**  This  is  not 
the  language  in  which  that  truly  Christian  king  could  by  any 
possibility  haye  addressed  a  subject  who,  a  few  numtke  btfore,  as 
the  story  is,  had  insulted  him  in  private  with  a  proposal  of  assassi- 
nation, and  had  been  repulsed  with  abhorrence.  Neither  would 
Charles  have  used  these  expressions  to  his  secretary  Nicholas, 
**  I  miss  somewhat  m  point  qf  honour  if  they  all'  be  not  re- 
lieved before  I  go  hence,**  with  regard  to  any  one  who  had 
just  been  guilty  of  such  an  outrage  upon  the  best  feelings  of 
his  nature.  Clarendon,  at  the  time  when  he  hastily  recorded 
the  false  anecdote,  was  well  aware  that  the  nature  of  his  royal 
master  was  aJbhorrent  of  such  propositions.  But  he  must  have 
been  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  fiict  that  the  soul  of  Montrose 
was  as  lofty  as  that  of  Charles,  and  that  his  generous  nature 
was  conspicuous  throughout  his  whole  demeanour  upon  this 
very  occasion.  In  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  shortly  before 
the  king  arrived,  he  used  these  noble  expressions,  a  pledge  he 
redeemed  with  his  blood, — ^*  My  resolution  is  to  carry  along 
with  me  fidelity  and  honour  to  the  grave ;"  and  in  his  protes- 
tation, presented  to  the  parliament  immediately  after  the  de- 
parture of  Charles,  he  preserves  the  same  tone  of  injured  and 
indignant  honour, — ^**When  we  had  sufiered  m  our  name^, 
which,  to  men  of  honour,  of  all  sufierings  is  the  most  grievous."* 

But  to  return  to  the  transactions  in  Scotland,  during  the 
summer  of  1642,  to  which  the  letter  now  mentioned  refers. 
In  proportion  as  the  unhappy  king  had  been  taught  to  ap- 

*  See  this  calumny  more  Ailly  discussed,  and  the  yersions  of  Claren- 
don, Malcolm  Lalng,  D'lsraeli,  Lord  Nugent,  and  Mr  Brodie,  criti- 
cally examined,  in  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii.  c.  v. 
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pveckte  the  chirabrous  honour  of  Montrose,  he  had  leamt  to 
auspeet  the  loyelt  j  of  his  iaTonrite  minuter  Hamilton,  and  of 
hiB  priyy-eoonciUor  Axgyle.  This  ia  Tnanifewt  from  the  tone 
of  commnnicationa  addressed  respectively  to  these  nohlemen, 
at  the  same  period  when  he  wrote  to  Mbntroae.  Two  days 
after  the  date  of  his  letter  to  the  earl,  his  majesty  thus  opens 
his  mind  to  Aigyle : — 

<' Aboyue, 

'^  This  is  a  time  wherein  all  my  servants,  that  are  able  and 
willing,  will  have  occasion  to  show  themselves  ;  and  (accord- 
ing as  they  now  i^pear)  will  approve  themselves  worthy  or 
not  of  my  fiivoor ;  amongst  whom,  as  it  is  well  known  your 
power  wants  not  to  serve  me,  so  by  your  large  estpremons  at 
my  last  being  in  Scotland,  and  having  by  some  real  testimonies 
shown  the  estimation  that  I  have  of  you,  I  cannot  doubt  your 
readineee  ;  and  therefore  I  have  most  particularly  commanded 
this  bearer,  Mungo  Murray,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  occasion 
of  this  next  council-day's  meeting ;  as  likewise,  which  way  I 
expect  your  service  therein ;  of  which  being  confident  that 
I  shall  have  a  good  account,  I  rest  your  most  assured  friend, 

<«  Charles  R. 

«  Ymrky  Q  of  May  1642."* 

These  letters  to  Montrose  and  Aigyle,  in  the  terms  of  which 
may  be  traced  his  majesty^s  appreciation  of  their  respective 
characters,  were  written  in  consequence  of  a  great  council  he 
had  ordered  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  May.  Upon 
that  occasion  ^  there  convened,"  says  Spalding,  ^  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  about  twenty-four  earls,  lords,  and  barons,  called  banderoyf 
and  their  followers,  who  were  contrary  to  the  Covenant,  still 
showing  them  to  be  the  king's  men ;  they  attended  to  hear  the 

*  The  Argyll  Letters,  recently  printed,  and  referred  to  at  p.  180. 
t  In  reference  to  the  Combemaold  bond.    Montrose,  Napier,  and 
Keir  took  no  public  part  in  these  proceedings,  probably  lest  the  loyal 
\  should  be  entirely  attributed  to  them. 
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contents  of  the  king^s  letter  sent  to  the  council ;  and  withal 
they  themselyes  sent,  as  was  said,  a  petition  to  the  saids  lords 
of  councily — ^onder  the  subscription  of  the  Earl  of  Montgomery , 
first  a  strong Coyenanter,  but  now  left  the  samen, — desiring  them 
to  remember  their  national  oath,  and  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
majesty,  contained  in  the  CoYcnant,  and  as  good  and  loyal  sub- 
jects to  defend  the  king's  royal  prerogative,  now  impaired  and 
encroached  upon  by  the  English  parliament.  The  council  giyes 
no  answer  to  this  petition."  Here  it  will  be  observed  we 
have  the  substance  of  that  petition  the  draft  of  which  is  in 
Lord  Napier's  handwriting,  and  has  been  already  quoted. 
Most  probably  it  was  composed  by  him,  in  conjunction  with 
our  hero,  although  neither  of  these  noblemen  came  forward 
upon  this  occasion,  being  aware  that  their  presence  would  be 
turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king.  Baillie  alludes  to  it 
as  "my  Lord  Montgomery's  petition,"  because  signed  by  him  ; 
and  he  declares  that  it  was  **  so  evil  taken,"  that,  although  the 
council  had  for  the  most  part  determined  to  frame  a  threatening 
remonstrance  against  the  parliament,  they  gave  up  the  idea, 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  *^  Conservators  of  the  Peace," 
and  were  especially  moved  in  &vour  of  the  legislature  by  a 
paper  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston's,  which  he  had  put  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend.  From  the  reverend  principal's 
own  showing,  the  influence  by  which  the  final  determination 
of  the  council  was  regulated  at  this  vital  crisis  is  very  obvious. 
It  was  the  will  of  Ai^gyle,  seconded  by  democratic  agitation 
directed  by  the  Procurator  of  the  Kirk. 

And  this  was  the  juncture  when  Hamilton,  now  regarded 
Tvith  suspicion  by  every  right-thinking  man  in  the  kingdom, 
joined  the  Argyle  party  in  Scotland ;  for  upon  no  rational 
supposition  could  his  conduct  be  explained  as  consistent  with 
integrity.  Yet  Charles,  though  his  countenance  towards 
him  was  altered,  and  his  confidence  greatly  impaired,  still  re- 
garded the  companion  of  his  early  life  with  a  degree  of  afiec- 
tion  characteristic  of  his  generous  nature.  When  the  intelli- 
gence reached  York  that  the  council,  and  the  conservators 
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of  peace,  as  the  democratic  leaders  called  tkemselveB,  had 
rejected  with  disdain  a  most  respectful  petition,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  loyal,  the  real  intentions  of  those  who  ruled  the 
country  could  no  longer  be  doubted  by  the  long  and  his 
fidends.     Hamilton  felt  himself  at  this  time  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable position ;  for  so  suspiciously  was  he  now  regarded 
by  all  who  rallied  round  the  monarch,  that  the  whole  gentry 
of  Yorkshire  had  it  in  contemplation  to  petition  his  majesty  to 
remove  him  from  his  councils  and  court,  as  one  too  much 
trusted  by  those  who  would  not  trust  his  master.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  wily  fayourite  made  an  offer  to  go  into 
Scotland,  adding,  says  Clarendon,  ^  many  assurances  and  un- 
dertakings, that  he  would  at  least  keep  that  people  from  doing 
any  thing  that  might  seem  to  countenance  the  carriage  of  the 
parliament."     This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  king's  letter  to 
him  upon  the  occasion,  so  different  from  his  usual  affectionate 
tone,  conveys  no  slight  reproach.     It  classes  him  with  Argyle, 
as  one  who  required  to  be  called  upon  "  to  show  what  you  are  ;" 
and  net  with  Montrose,  to  whom  at  the  same  crisis  he  had 
declared,  ^  duty  and  loyalty  are  sufficient  to  a  man  of  so  much 
honour  as  I  know  you  to  be." 

^  Hamilton, — I  have  no  time  to  write  particulars.  And 
to  persuade  you  to  serve  me,  I  suppose  that  I  have  less  need 
than  time.  Therefore,  in  a  word,  this  is  a  time  to  show  what 
you  arcy  assuring  you  that  at  all  times  I  will  show  that  I  am 
your  most  assured  and  constant  friend,         "  Charles  R."* 


*  Burnet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  introduces  this  letter  with 
the  following  very  partial  commentary.  He  says  that  Hamilton, 
about  the  end  of  May  1642,  had  a  conference  with  the  king  at  York, 
in  which  he  told  hia  mig'esty  that  his  only  influence  lay  in  Scotland, 
**  where  he  should  nse  his  ntmost  endeavours  to  divert  them  from 
assisting  the  king's  enemies ;  for  to  expect  aid  from  them  was  not  to 
be  thought  upon.  His  majesty,  judging  this  most  expedient,  sent  him 
to  Scotland,  without  any  positive  instructions,  recommending  only  to 
him  his  service  in  general ;  of  which  he  was  so  confident,  that  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  after  him."  -Mem.  p.  194.  Then  follows  the  letter, 
without  a  date ;  but  it  must  have  been  written  in  June  or  July  1642  ; 
and  manifestly  refers  to  the  suspicions  existing  against  the  marquis. 
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The  marquis  arriyed  in  Scotland  early  in  the  month  of 
Jnly  1642y  towards  the  close  of  which  the  General  Assembly, 
now  deyoted  nnder  the  auspices  of  Ai^le  to  open  reyoluiion, 
sat  down  at  St  Andrews.  It  is  a  &ct  illustratiye  of  the 
progress  of  the  moyement,  that  the  royal  commissioner,  Dun- 
fermline, so  lately  a  leader  of  the  coyenanting  party,  wss  now 
sincerely  exerting  himself  for  the  honour  of  his  natiye  land 
and  the  safety  of  the  king,  while  **  the  Serpent  in  the  bosom  " 
was  domesticated  with  the  popular  leader.  **  The  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  and  Aigyle's  intimate  familiarity^**  says  Baillie  in 
his  account  of  this  assembly,  ^  kept  down  the  maJecwitenU 
from  any  stirring."*  By  the  following  sentence  in  the  same 
letter,  it  appears  that  his  first  act,  upon  returning  to  the  north, 
was  one  of  disobedience  and  desertion  :  ^  The  king  had  written 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Aigyle,  the  Chancellor,  Morton,  and 
Southesk,  to  attend  and  assist  him  [the  commissioner].  Aigyle 
read  his  letter,t  but  professed  his  presence  there  alone  in 
quality  of  a  ruling  elder  from  the  presbyteiy  of  Inyerary. 
Southeskj:  sat  at  his  [the  commissioner's]  footstool,  and  oft 
whispered  his  WMawmry  adyice.  None  of  the  other  appeared^* 
This  assembly,  or  the  ruling  party  in  it,  manifested,  as  might 
be  expected,  great  deference  towards  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  corresponding  enmity  to  the  soyereign. 

The  insurrection  in  Scotland  possessed  one,  and  but  one 
feature  of  respectability.  The  clamour,  that  national  establish- 
ments ought  not  to  be  infringed  or  interfered  with  at  the  will 
of  a  monarch,  had,  it  is  true,  neither  much  sense  nor  honesty 
in  its  application  to  the  measures  of  Charles  in  regard  to  the 
church.    Yet  it  was  certainly  plausible  ;  and  there  was  sufi&- 

*  By  maleoontents  are  meant  Montrose's  party  called  Banders. 
Compare  this  statement  of  Baillie  with  the  king's  letters  to  Hamilton 
and  Argyle.  Why  was  the  ''intimate  £uniliarity"  not  between 
Hamilton  and  Montrose ! 

f  The  letter  of  the  9th  of  May,  already  quoted,  appears  not  to  be  that 
alluded  to  by  Baillie,  as  it  has  no  referenoe  to  this  assembly  or  to  the 
oommissioner. 

t  Montrose's  father-in-law. 
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cient  rashness  in  the  councils  of  the  king  to  render  the  oppo- 
sition patriotic, — ^provided  it  had  been  rationally  and  fairly 
conducted  hy  those  from  whom  Montrose  seceded.  But  now, 
the  onremitting  attacks  of  Presbyterian  fimaticism  upon 
the  Episcopal  establishment  of  England,  and  the  efiront- 
ery  of  the  combination  of  that  party  in  Scotland  with  the 
reTolutionists  in  the  other  country,  to  plant  the  Covenant 
there,  utterly  efiaced  the  only  claim  to  respect  which  their 
cause  could  eyer  present,  Aigyle  was  the  moTer  of  this 
powerful  leyer  against  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
insane  demand  for  uniformity, — ^upon  the  Presbyterian  model, 
—of  chuich  government  throughout  the  kingdoms,  which, 
while  it  so  grievously  insulted,  completely  exonerated  Charles, 
was  carried  southward  by  Lord  Maitland.  This  unprincipled 
nobleman  was  selected  by  Argyle,  in  order  to  ensure  to  the 
movement  its  full  effect.*  The  Earl  of  Dunfermline  exerted 
himself  even  to  tears  (a  fashion  it  seems  of  the  oratoiy  of 
those  days),  that  he  might  turn  the  tide  in  favour  of  his 
royal  master ;  but  he  wept  in  vain. 

Upon  the  25th  of  August  1642,  the  royal  standard  was 
erected  at  Nottingham  against  the  rebel  parliament ;  and  upon 

*  **  Upon  Argyle's  contriying  and  motion,  Maitland  unanimonsly 
was  Bent  as  oar  commissioner  to  king  and  parliament,  wherein  he 
proTod  both  wise,  industrions,  and  happy." — Baillie,  This  was  the 
Lauderdale  who  was  ever  the  bitter  enemy  of  Montrose ;  and  who 
became  the  first  and  last  dake  of  Laaderdale,  so  notorious  for  his 
persecution  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Was  he 
in  that  also  **  wise,  industrious,  and  happy  \**  His  duchess  was  the  no 
lees  celebrated  Countess  of  Dysart,  a  title  that  lady  assumed  in  her 
own  right,  in  consequence  of  her  father  baring  obtained  the  patent  of 
the  earldom  f^om  Charles  I. ;  but  it  never  passed  the  seals.  Her 
fkther  was  « little  Will  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber."  This  last  was 
the  most  disreputable  character  of  all  whom  the  king  trusted  to  his 
own  destruction.  He  was  the  nephew  of  that  Robert  Murray,  mi- 
nister of  Methven,  whose  oonyerBatioiis  with  Montrose  have  been 
already  given.  Through  that  channel  this  genileman  of  the  bed- 
ebamber  contributed  largely  to  the  ruin  of  his  king  and  coontry. 
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the  2dd  of  October  following  was  fought  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill.  Meanwhile  Hamilton  was  intriguing,  in  the  most  con- 
fidential and  secret  manner,  with  Aigyle  in  Scotland ;  doing 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  for  the  king ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  plausible  letters,  persuading  his  majesty  that  he 
was  acting  honestly  and  zealously  for  the  royal  cause.  In 
the  month  of  February  1643,  Montrose,  well  aware  that  the 
soYereign  was  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  trusted,  and  that  the 
intrigues  in  the  north  were  tending  to  his  ruin,  again  deter> 
mined  to  make  an  attempt  to  advise  his  majesty,  in  person, 
who  was  now  at  Newcastle.  When  he  arrived  there,  he 
learned  that  the  queen  had  just  landed  at  Burlington,  on 
her  retuiii  from  Holland,*  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  in- 
form her  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  At  York, 
when  Henrietta  had  recovered  firom  the  fiettigues  and  agita- 
tions of  her  voyage,  she  sent  for  him,  to  continue  the  con- 
ference.     There,  however,  Hamilton   also  joined  her,  and 

*  The  following  letter  was  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Miss 
Graham  of  Fintry,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  original.  It  is  address- 
ed to  James  Graham  of  Crago,  younger  brother  of  David  Graham 
of  Fintry  :— 

•*  LOVTNO  Ck>SSINO, 

"  There  be  so  much  amiss,  and  so  many  abases  committed,  tonchlng 
my  directions  there  at  Old  Montrois  (as  Robert  Gneme  in  the  same 
will  shew  you  at  /preater  length),  as  I  must  intreat  yon  to  take  the 
pains  to  goe  and  put  ane  order  to  them,  in  such  ane  way  as  you  shall 
think  most  fitt.  For  the  particulars  I  will  be  sparing,  and  only  re> 
mitt  you  to  what  you  may  learn  at  greater  length  ;  and  continue 
"  Your  very  loving  chief, 

"  Montrose. 

<'  EineareUM,  20/A  October  1642. 

*'  I  must  earnestly  intreat  you  to  contrive  that  Mackintosh  doe 
not  dishonour  himself,  and  wrong  us  all,  by  living  thus  abused  with 
Argyle." 

Mackintosh  of  that  ilk  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  David 
Graham  of  Fintry.  This  letter  was  written  shortly  before  Montrose's 
interview  with  the  queen. 
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the  high-minded  loyalist^  who  had  never  been  soflered  by 
the  fietTourite  to  enter  the  court  circle,  was  no  match  for  a 
piBctised  intriguer  who  from  his  youth  had  been  as  it  were 
a  member  of  the  royal  family.     The  result  of  this  interview 
is  well  known.    When  the  queen  put  to  the  earl  the  despair- 
ing question, — ^  What  is  to  be  donef* — ^his  answer  was 
ready :  **  Resist,  resist  force  with  force, — ^the  king  has  loyal 
subjects  in  Scotland, — ^they  have  wealth  and  influence,  and 
hearts  stout  and  true, — ^they  want  but  the  king's  countenance 
and  commtasion, — ^the  only  danger  is  delay, — ^if  the  army  of 
the  Ck>venant  be  allowed  to  make  head,  loyalty  will  be  over- 
whelmed,— ^the  rebellious  cockatrice  must  be  bruised  in  the 
eggy — ^physic  is  too  late  when  the  disease  has  overrun  the  body.*' 
Bat  Hamilton,  forgetting  that  at  no  distant  time  he  had  called 
Scotland  ^  this  miserable  country,"  and  had  spoken  of  the 
**  insolency  of  this  rebellious  nation,"  and  urged  Charles  to 
visit  it  with  fire  and  sword, — thus  spoke  to  the  royal  con- 
sort :  **  That  stout  and  warlike  nation  is  not  to  be  reduced 
by  force  of  arms,  but  with  gentleness  and  courtesies.     Civil 
war  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  by  all  means.    It  were  but  a 
sorry  triumph  should  the  king  succeed,  and  my  soul  abhors 
to  speak  the  consequences  if  he  fidl.    Let  there  be  peace  by 
all  means ;  nor  ought  the  king  yet  to  despair  of  amity  with 
Scotland.    If  his  majesty  will  invest  me  with  sufficient  autho- 
rity, and  trust  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  me,  I  will  take  their 
settlement  upon  my  own  responsibility." — ^^  I  see,"  replied 
Montrose  **  what  the  end  of  this  will  be.    The  traiton  wiU  be 
allowed  time  to  raise  their  armies,  and  all  will  be  lost."    But 
the  declaration  of  the  other,  whom  the  queen  imagined  to  be 
omnipotent  in  his  own  country,  that  he  would  take  upon 
himself  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  support  it  by  a  diplomacy 
more  secure  and  powerful  than  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms, 
unhappily  prevailed.     The   earl  was  dismissed,  his  proud 
heart  swelling  with  a  consciousness  of  truth  and  loyalty  disre- 
garded, and  hiB  spirits  weighed  down  by  a  sad  foreboding  that 
Charles  was  mistaken  when  he  said,  in  his  northern  parlia- 
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menty  that  ^ihe  deyil  shall  not  prevail  in  this  oountiy.*'* 
Her  majesty,  haring  promised  a  dukedom  to  the  fiiYOurite  as 
the  reward  of  his  servioesy  communicated  the  result  to  the 
king  at  Oxford, — and  Hamilton  xetumed  to  his  secret  oon- 
claves  with  Aigyle. 

Montrose,  Napier,  Erskine,  Qgilvy,  and  Sir  Greoige  Stirling, 
to  whose  councils  were  now  added  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswood,  and  the  ephemeral  alliance  of  Calendar,  held  fre- 
quent meetings  together,  and  contrired  to  transmit  to  his 
majesty  the  same  propositions  that  were  ofiered  to  the  queen. 
But  Hamilton  had  also  repkK^  himself  in  the  confidence  of 

*  In  the  handwriting  of  Sir  James  Balfonr  (Lord  Lyon  to  Cliarles 
I.)»  among  bis  MS.  preeeryed  in  the  Adyocatee'  Library,  is  the  follow- 
ing epitaph,  entitled  '*  Some  Lines,— on  the  killing  of  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle's  dog  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  the  queen's  garden 
at  York,— written  then  by  the  Earl  of  Montrose. 

"Epiiaph. 
**  Here  lies  a  Dog,  whose  qualities  did  plead 
Such  fatal  end  from  a  renowned  blade,^ 
And  blame  him  not  that  he  succumbed  now. 
For  Herc'les  oould  not  combat  against  two,— 
For  whilst  be  on  his  foe  reyenge  did  take. 
He  manfuUff  was  killed  behind  his  back. 

Then  say,  to  eternize  the  Cur  that's  gone,— 
Hejleehed  the  maiden  eword  of  Hamilton.'' 

Other  pasquils  in  the  same  MS.  Tolume  are  dated  1643  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  incident,  giying  rise  to  these  sarcastic 
lines,  had  occurred  at  the  time  when  Montrose  was  yainly  attempting 
to  supplsknt  Hamilton  in  the  queen's  councils  at  York.  Both  Montrose 
and  Clarendon  entertained  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  warlike  pre- 
tension  of  Hamilton,  who,  indeed,  was  disgraced  in  eyery  military 
attempt,  from  his  expedition  to  join  Gustayus,  to  his  inyasion  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  leading  of  the  army  of  **  the  Engagement."  Clarendon's 
scornful  prose  is  yet  more  seyere  than  Montrose's  sarcastic  poetry. 
Speaking  of  fiandHon  he  says,  ^  His  natural  darkness  and  reserva- 
tion in  discourse,  made  him  be  thought  a  wise  man,  and  his  haying 
been  in  command  under  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  his  continual  dis- 
course of  battles  and  fortifications,  made  him  be  thought  a  soldier  ; 
and  both  these  mistakes  were  the  cause  that  made  him  be  looked  upon 
as  a  worse  and  more  dangerous  man  than,  in  truth,  he  deseryed  to  be." 
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Charles,  and  the  vigorouB  coimael  was  again  rqected.  It  had 
been  the  policj  of  the  jealons  marqais,  from  the  time  when 
he  fint  excluded  the  nohle  Graham  from  the  presence-cham- 
ber, to  represent  him  as  a  presumptuous  enthusiast^  whose 
strongest  principle  was  vanity,  and  his  best  policy  an  imprac- 
ticable romance.  Hamilton  failed  in  erery  pledge  made  to 
the  queen  whereby  he  had  obtained  his  dukedom  and  the 
rejection  of  his  riyal.  At  a  grand  conclave  of  the  covenanting 
statesmen  held  in  Scotland  on  the  10th  of  May  1G43,  when 
the  king's  determination,  not  to  grant  a  parliament  sooner  than 
the  period  already  fixed,  was  announced,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  call  a  Convention  of  Estates  without  his  authority ;  and 
although  his  grace,  with  the  Lord  Advocate  for  his  counsel 
(against  whom,  however,  was  set  off  Sir  Thomas  Hope  the 
younger),  seemed  to  oppose  this  motion,  it  was  earned  without 
difficulty,  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  fixed  for 
the  22d  of  June  ensuing. 

In  the  correspondence  hy  which  Hamilton  still  persuaded 
the  king  that  the  present  crisis  could  not  be  imputed  to  his 
policy,  that  nohleman  further  impressed  his  majesty  with 
the  belief  that  the  lords  wero  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
they  should  not  absent  themselves  from  this  unconstitutional 
assembly,  but  make  their  stand  thero  for  the  throne.  Charles 
then  wrote  a  letter  containing  a  qualified  assent  to  the  mea- 
sure, and  of  this  communication  his  minister  made  a  very  dis* 
creditable  use.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  instead  of  be- 
ing disposed  to  attend,  the  prevailing  feeling  among  the  loyal 
nobles  was,  to  meet  in  arms  ;  and  certain  plans  to  that  effect 
received  some  feeble  demonstrations  of  support  even  from 
Hamilton  himself.  To  him  the  loyalists  looked,  as  they  wero 
commanded  by  the  king,  for  advice  and  instructions  at  this 
critical  juncture.  The  duke  used  his  whole  influence  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  best  mode  of  supporting  the  royal  cause 
was  to  attend  the  convention ;  and  finding  them  moro  sceptical 
than  he  anticipated,  he  betook  himself  to  the  subterfuge  of 
stating  that  it  was  his  majesty's  own  desiro  that  they  should 
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be  present.  Then  from  the  letter  just  mentioned  he  quoted  to 
them  a  single  sentence,  which,  taken  without  the  context 
seemed  to  prove  the  assertion,  and  silenced,  if  it  did  not  satisfy, 
the  majority  of  them. 

But  Montrose,  who  knew  him,  would  not  be  persuaded. 
One  argument  particularly  urged  by  his  grace  was,  that  if 
they  would  support  him  in  the  convention  of  the  22d  of  June, 
the  moment  it  opened  he  would  protest  that  it  was  Olegal,  in 
which  they  were  all  to  follow  his  example.  This,  he  main- 
tained, would  have  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  Estates ;  but, 
he  added,  if  this  expedient  did  not  succeed,  the  appeal  to  arms 
would  be  in  good  time.  He  strenuously  endeavoured,  through 
the  mediation  of  others,  to  induce  the  earl,  by  these  aiguments, 
to  attend  the  meeting.  **  I  am  ready,"  said  the  latter  ^  to 
grapple  with  any  difficulty,  especially  under  one  who  has  the 
high  honour  to  be  his  majesty's  chief  commissioner.  But  the 
convention  I  will  join  only  upon  this  condition:  the  duke 
must  engage  his  honour  that,  if  justice  to  tlie  king  be  not 
obtained  from  the  convention,  he  will  seek  it  by  the  sword."' 
— **  I  will  protest,"  was  Hamilton's  reply,  "  but  I  will  not 
engage  in  arms."  So  the  other  shook  the  dust  from  his 
feet,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  seats  in  the  country  to  watch 
the  event.* 

Montrose  had  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  Covenanters 
was  to  join  the  parliament,  when  he  proposed  those  energetic 
measures  to  the  queen ;  yet,  although  rejected  in  that  quarter, 
he  neither  indulged  in  splenetic  feelings,  nor  for  a  moment 

*  Among  the  Ormonde  Papers  is  a  letter,  dated  Ist  June  1643,  from 
Sir  Robert  Poyntz  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  Montrose*^  vain  attempt  with  the  queen.  "  If,"  adds  this 
writer, "  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  keep  what  he  hath  promised  to  the 
queen,  all  will  be  well.  But  the  wiser  sort  suspect  him,  and,  ere  long, 
by  the  consequents  it  will  appear.  There  be  more  than  pregnant 
reasons  to  suspect  him  and  fear  the  worst,  as  some  inform.  For 
Montrose  was  the  only  man  to  be  the  head  and  leader  of  the  king's 
party  ;  and  being  of  a  high  spirit,  cannot  away  with  contempts  and 
affronts." 
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relaxed  bis  exertions  in  favonr  of  the  degpeiate  cause  of  the 
throne.  Had  he  poflseased  the  wayward  and  initahle  temper 
attributed  to  him,  there  was  now  an  opportunity  for  its  in- 
dulgence. To  the  meaner  mind  of  Aigyle,  the  moment  seemed 
iJEiTouiBble  for  drawing  him  into  the  schemes  of  his  party  : 
accordingly,  soon  after  the  triumph  of  Hamilton  at  York,  he 
commissioned  two  of  his  emissaries^  Sir  James  Rollock  and  Sir 
Mungo  Campbell,  to  make  a  proposal  to  our  hero,  similar  to 
the  temptation  offered  Huntly  at  the  conunencement  of  the 
troubles.  It  was  intimated  to  Montrose  that  he  would  be  re- 
lieved from  all  pecuniary  embarrassment  by  the  discharge  of 
his  debts,  and  himself  preferred  to  the  highest  place  of  com- 
mand among  them,  next  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  as  the  price  of 
apostasy  in  favour  of  the  democratic  movement.  In  order  to 
gain  time,  says  Bishop  Guthiy,*  he  gave  them  a  dilatory  answer. 
In  a  fortnight  they  returned  to  him  with  the  same  offers ;  buty 
still  striving  for  delay  and  information,  he  professed  some 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  told  them  he  must  first  hold  a  con- 
ference with  their  great  apostle,  Henderson,  before  his  doubts 
and  difficulties  could  be  solved.  Meanwhile  the  Earls  of 
Antrim  and  Nithisdale,  and  the  Lord  Aboyne,  their  spirit 
roused  and  their  hopes  excited  by  the  ardent  counsels  which 
Montrose  gave  in  the  south,  were  in  anxious  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  raising  a  force  to  keep  the  rebel  Covenanters 
in  check.    About  the  beginning  of  May,  Antrim,  then  with 

*  Dr  Wishart  refers  in  more  general  terms  to  these  attempts  to  gain 
Montrose,  and  both  authors  are  confirmed  in  their  statement  by  a 
carious  reference  to  the  fact  in  a  letter  of  Baillie's,  written  in  July 
1643,  where  he  says,—**  Argyle  and  our  nobles,  especially  since  Hamil- 
ton's falling  off,  would  have  been  content /or  the  peace  of  the  country^ 
to  have  dispensed  with  that  man's  [Montrose]  by-past  misdemeanours ; 
but  private  ends  misleads  many.  He,  Antrim,  Huntly,  Airly,  Nithis- 
dale,  and  more,  are  ruined  in  their  estates.  Public  commotions  are 
their  private  subsistence."  The  fact  here  alluded  to  with  such  spleen, 
— that  Montrose  was  incorruptible,— is  not  the  best  evidence  that  he 
lived  by  public  commotions,  or  loved  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  this  deluded  clergyman  charging  him  with  the  iioto- 
rions  rice  of  the  party  who  wished  to  secure  his  co-operation. 
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the  queeiiy  leoeived  a  letter  from  Nithisdidey  in  which  he  8ay% 
— **  Hamilton,  I  do  fear,  hath  done  bad  qfica  to  the  king  since 
his  return.  Mj  lord,  I  am  very  confident  Montrose  will  not 
flinch  from  what  he  professed  at  York."  Thereafter,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  this  nobleman  (in  a  letter  to  the  same)  writes  as 
if  he  had  doubts  of  the  braye  earl ;  a  suspicion  probably  arising 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  latter  was  at  this  time  in 
communication  with  the  emissaries  of  Argyle.  '*  I  am  not,** 
says  he,  ^  altogether  desperate  of  Montrose ;  but,  say  he  were 
changed,  I  am  in  good  hope  you  shall  not  lack  well  afiected 
subjects  in  Scotland,  to  prosecute  that  point  we  resolyed 
on." 

But  there  was  no  change  in  the  mind  of  the  loyal  chief. 
Upon  Saturday,  the  dd  of  June,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  came 
to  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  directed  the  Lord  Aboyne  to 
go  in  order  to  meet  two  individuals  whom  he  expected.  These 
were  no  other  than  Montrose  himself,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Airly,  Lord  Ogilvy,  whom  Aboyne  conducted  to  his 
father.  This  meeting  was  evidently  connected  with  Montrose's 
designs  in  support  of  the  king ;  and,  from  Spalding's  account,  it 
would  appear  that  the  parties  separated  mutually  satisfied  with 
each  other.  Yet,  if  Baillie's  information  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
attempt  fiuled  through  the  waywardness  of  the  young  Earl 
Marischal,  who  appears  to  have  been  alternately  swayed  by  his 
great  companion  in  arms,  and  by  his  cunning  relative,  Argyle. 
<'  Montrose,"  says  the  principal  in  his  letter  to  Spang  of  the 
26th  July  1643,  **  called  a  meeting  at  Old  Aberdeen,  of  sundry 
noblemen,  to  subscribe  a  writ  for  an  enterprise,  under  Mon- 
trose and  Ogilvy's  conduct,  which  Huntly  subscribed ;  but 
Marischal  refused  absolutely,  and  made  Huntly  recall  his  sub- 
scription, which,  in  the  great  providence  of  Grod,  seems  to  have 
marred  the  design." 

It  was  immediately  after  this  expedition  to  the  north,  that 
the  earl  effected  his  interview  with  Alexander  Henderson, 
whom  he  was  very  anxious  to  sound,  that  he  might  positively 
assure  himself  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed  at  the  conven- 
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tloD,  now  about  to  meet.  But  he  was  careful  not  to  oompro- 
mise  his  character  in  those  calumnious  times^  by  a  private 
meeting  with  the  Moderator  of  the  Kirk,  unaccompanied  by 
SDch  witnesses  as  would  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
of  his  own  views  in  this  delicate  afiair.  On  a  day  between 
the  lOth  and  22d  of  June  1643,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
hard  by  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  appeared  this  celebrated 
political  cleigyman,  whose  head  and  hand  were  never  removed 
from  the  work  of  revolutionary  agitation,  although  the  clam- 
our against  the  bishops,  for  their  connexion  with  secular 
afiairs,  was  a  war-cry  of  the  faction  whom  this  zealot  so  ar- 
dently aided.  Henderson  was  the  champion  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  and  all  his  recent  misgivings  at  the  crooked  ways  of  the 
Covenant,  and  something  like  a  yearning  towards  the  more 
honest  and  enlightened  paths  of  loyalty, — ^not  unmarked  by 
the  determined  democrats  whose  tool  he  became, — ^were  now 
merged  in  the  new  insanity  of  this  crusade  against  Episcopal 
England.  But  his  lucid  interval  came  again,  and  he  died 
broken-hearted,  before  the  murder  of  his  sovereign  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  of  religion  had  consummated 
that  enterprise.  He  was  attended  on  the  present  occasion  by 
Sir  James  Rollock,  whose  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  Montrose, 
though  he  had  recently  married  a  sister  of  Argyle.  To  meet 
these,  there  came  the  fiunily  party  of  plotters, — Montrose, 
Napier,  and  Sir  George  Stirling,— and,  according  to  Wishart, 
some  others^  probably  the  Lord  Ogilvy  and  the  Master  of 
Napier.  For  two  hours,  **  by  the  water-side,"  did  this  con- 
ference continue.  The  earl  commenced  by  expressing  his 
sense  of  being  honoured  by  the  visit  of  so  excellent  a  person, 
upon  whose  fiuth,  honesty,  and  judgment,  he  much  relied. 
**  To  allow,"  he  added,  "  the  ill  opinion  of  my  enemies  to 
breathe  itself  after  some  little  mistakes,*  I  have  been  contented 
to  remain  in  domestic  retirement,  and  am  altogether  ignorant 
of  your  parliamentary  affairs ;  indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 

*  Alluding  to  the  peraecntion  of  him  in  1641. 
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comport  myself  in  these  very  ticklisli  times,  and  must  beg  of 
you,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  to  tell  me  frankly  what  it  is 
you  mean  to  do."    The  apostle  of  the  covenant,  who  mistook 
this  for  the  signal  of  Montrose's  defection,  replied  without 
reserve,  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  as  strong  an  army  as  they 
could  raise,  in  aid  of  their  brethren  of  England,  and  that  the 
Covenanters  in  both  kingdoms  had  unanimously  agreed  to  bring 
his  majesty  to  their  terms,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     Then 
he  expressed  his  joy  at  the  supposed  acquisition  of  the  brave 
commander,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
make  use  of  himself  as  the  minister  and  mediator  of  so  great  a 
work.    Finally,  he  entreated  the  eail  to  cast  oiF  all  reserve, 
and  to  abandon  himself  entirely  to  his  guidance  and  confidence ; 
and  this  in  regard  to  every  thing  which  he  might  desire  from 
the  parliament,  either  in  relation  to  his  honour  or  his  profit. 
But  the  other  had  now  obtained  all  he  desired  from  the  reve- 
rend Alexander  Henderson.     They  had  endeavoured  to  allure 
him  from  the  path  of  honour,  and  he  had  out-manoeuvred  one 
of  the  most  wily  of  the  fiiction,  whose  confessions  completely 
justified  all  the  counsels  which  the  loyal  nobleman  had  given 
to  his  sovereign,     lie  had  only  now  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  conference,  without  compromising  his  safety  by  a 
quarrel  or  his  honour  by  a  pledge  he  meant  not  to  fulfil. 
Turning  to  Sir  James  RoUock,  he  inquired  if  their  present 
proposals  were  in  consequence  of  a  direction  from  the  com- 
mittee, or  out  of  their  own  good  wills.    **  I  conceive,"  said 
Sir  James,  **  that  Mr  Henderson  is  commissioned  from  the 
parliament  to  this  eflfect."     "  Not  exactly  so,"  replied  the  mo- 
derator, ^*  but  I  doubt  not  the  parliament  will  make  good 
whatever  I  promise."    "  Gentlemen,"  rejoined  Montrose,  **  I 
wish  you  good  evening.    In  a  matter  of  so  high  importance,  I 
can  form  no  positive  resolutions,  where  there  is  not  the  public 
faith  to  build  upon,  and  where  the  messengers  disagree  among 
themselves."   And  so  saying,  our  hero  departed  with  his  rela- 
tives, leaving  the  representative  of  the  kirk  and  the  deputy 
of  Argyle  disputing  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  as  to  whom 
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the  neglect  oug^t  to  be  attributed  of  coming  unprovided  with 
full  credentials.  That  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  sell- 
ing himself  to  the  Covenanters,  and  that  he  did  nothing  to  com- 
promise his  honour,  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  feet,  that 
his  advisers  and  companions  in  that  conference  were  Lord  Napier 
and  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir.  After  this  interview  he  return- 
ed with  his  Mends  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  where  the  prospects 
of  the  king  and  the  monarchy  were  anxiously  discussed.  Mon- 
trose uiged  an  immediate  attempt  in  arms ;  but  Napier,  who 
thought  the  design  utterly  hopeless^  recommended  more  cau- 
tious measures.  The  earl,  however,  though  he  seemed  at  the 
time  to  yield  to  the  advice  of  one  whom  he  ever  regarded  as  '^  a 
most  sage  admonitor,"  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  destiny, 
and  the  result  will  presently  appear. 

The  convention  of  June  1643,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  held  in  the  month  of  August  thereafter,  gave 
birth  to  the  two  measures  which  may  be  said  to  have  turned  the 
scale  against  the  monarchy  of  England.  The  former  voted  the 
army  whidi,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  crossed 
the  Tweed  as  auxiliaries  of  the  parliament  on  the  15th  of  Jan- 
nary  1644 ;  and  the  assembly,  where  his  majesty's  advocate 
presided  as  commissioner,  repeated  the  Covenant  of  1638, 
(under  circumstances  which,  as  already  observed,  deprived  it 
of  its  only  plausible  feature,  the  pretext  of  aggression),  by  the 
new  title  of  ^  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.''  This  revo- 
lutionary charter  was  immediately  embraced  by  its  proselytes 
in  England,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  puritanical  democracy, 
and  soon  returned  to  be  rebaptized  with  the  fanatical  tears  of 
covenanting  Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocate  mentions  the  circumstance  that,  much 
to  his  own  surprise,  he  was  appointed  to  represent  his  ma- 
jesty in  this  assembly, — the  only  instance  of  a  commoner 
having  been  so  honoured.  Baillie  states  some  curious  facts  as 
to  the  unexpected  elevation  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope.  The  royal 
commission,  he   says,  had  been  sent  *'  from  Oxford  to  the 
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SecretaTy  Lanerick,  blank,  to  be  filled  with  whose  name  he 
and  some  others  thought  expedient."  Glencaim  and  Lindsay 
were  each  nominated,  but  refused,  because  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  fulfil  the  instructions  of  the  king,  and  keep  their 
position  with  the  CoTenanters.  Hope's  name  was  then  inserted 
without  his  knowledge  or  desire ;  for,  adds  the  principal,  ^  of 
him  they  had  small  care  whether  he  lost  himself  or  not ;  the 
instructions  were  thought  to  be  very  hard,  yet  the  adyocate  did 
not  execute  nor  name  any  of  them  to  count  of ;  for  he  was  so 
wise  and  so  well  dealt  with  by  his  two  sons,  that  he  resolved  to 
say  nothing  to  the  church  or  country's  prejudice."* 

From  the  advocate's  own  Diary  may  be  gathered  that  this 
account  of  his  position  with  his  party,  and  of  the  influences  by 
which  he  was  swayed,  is  true.  Moreover,  the  mind  of  this 
statesman,  endowed  as  it  was  with  learning,  shrewd  and  calcu- 
lating in  the  management  of  his  own  worldly  concerns  and  in 
the  exerdse  of  his  professional  duties,  was  utterly  incapable  of 
bestowing  upon  this  eventful  moment  the  profound  reflections 
of  Montrose.  The  latter,  too,  in  the  first  blush  of  his  ardent 
career,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  universal  excitement  of 
the  original  Covenant ;  but  by  the  yet  grosser  imposition  of 
the  ^*  Solemn  League"  he  was  never  for  a  moment  deluded. 
The  indelible  impression  left  upon  his  mind,  by  the  crisis  we 
are  now  considering,  was  displayed  in  this  eloquent  burst  of 
indignation,  in  reply  to  the  clerical  tormentors  who  haunted 
his  dying  hour, — ^the  blood  of  which  rested  on  their  heads. 

*^  Then  felling  on  the  main  business  they  charged  him  with 
breach  of  Covenant.  He  answered, — **  The  Covenant  I  took, 
— ^I  own  it,  and  adhere  to  it.  Bishops,  I  care  not  for  them, — 
I  never  intended  to  advance  their  interest.  But  when  the 
king  had  granted  you  all  your  desires,  and  you  were  every  one 
sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  that  then 


*  Baillie's  account  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1643  is  very  minute, 
and  curiously  illustrative  of  the  power  of  Argyle  and  the  state  of  the 
movement.    See  Letters,  p.  873,  &o. 
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you  ahould  hare  taken  a  party  in  England  by  the  hand^  and 
entered  into  a  Jeagne  and  coyenant  with  them  against  the  king, 
was  the  thing  I  judged  it  my  duty  to  oppose  to  the  yondmost, 
— that  comae  of  theirs  ended  not  but  in  the  king^s  deaths  and 
overturning  the  whole  of  the  government.*  *'* 

To  the  mind  of  the  advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the 
very  words  ^  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  seemed  Religion, 
or  sufficed  at  once  to  call  up  those  vague  and  darkling  shadows 
of  a  fruitless  belief,  under  the  influence  of  which  minds, 
the  most  powerful  in  other  respects,  appear  to  possess  only  the 
weakness  of  childhood  or  the  wiLdness  of  insanity.  But  his 
conscience  was  not  at  ease,  and  his  dreams  were  troubled. 
Affection  for  his  royal  master,  "  the  good  king,"  as  he  calls 
him,  but  whom  he  must  have  felt  that  he  deceived, — a  desire 
for  peace  and  constitutional  order,  and  a  predilection  for  the 
monarchy,  against  which  he  was  conscious  that  the  Presby- 
terian movement  was  insidiously  impelled, — ^were  at  war  in  his 
bosom  with  his  morbid  affections  towards  the  kirk,  and  with 
that  keen  regard  to  his  own  worldly  interests  which  not  un- 
freqnently  accompanies  &naticism.  His  Diary  affords  a  most 
curious  and  instructive  portraiture  of  what  may  be  called  the 
eonscientious  £Ematical  character  of  the  period, — ^that  is,  divested 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  Rothes,  the  faithlessness  of  Aigyle,  and  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  Johnston.  One,  in  short,  who  deceived 
himself  as  well  as  others. 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  the  advocate 
thus  notes  his  nocturnal  visions  : — 

^  In  the  night  preceding  this  22  June  1643,  after  twelve 
hours  at  night,  and  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  I  fell 
in  two  dreams.  By  one  I  dreamt  that  all  the  coverings  on  my 
head  were  &lling  off,  and  I  searched  and  found  them  all,  and 
fastened  them  on  again,  except  the  red  cloth,  which  I  use 
upon  it.    Item,  after  I  awoke,  I  fell  asleeping,  and  dreamt  of 

•  From  WodroVa  manuscript  ftocoant  of  Montrose's  conyersation 
with  the  ministers  who  visited  him  in  prison.  This  yery  interesting 
eonversation  will  be  given  entire  in  its  proper  place. 
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newy  that  I  was  at  a  marriage,  and  was  clad  in  satin ;  but  do 
not  remember  whose  marriage  it  was.  And  when  I  awoke 
again,  I  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  promised  submis- 
sion to  his  holy  will,  whatever  his  Majesty  should  appoint  for 
me  or  mine.     The  Lord  make  me  ready." 

«'  22d  June  1643.  This  night  I  thought  that  a  tooth,  which 
was  loose,  fell  out  of  my  gums,  and  that  I  took  it  in  my  hand, 
and  kept  it,  thinking  to  have  set  it  in  again.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  so  real,  that  when  I  awakened  I  thought  it  really  true. 
These  repeated  dreams  portend  some  calamity  to  me  or  mine. 
But  I  have  resolved  to  submit  myself  to  my  good  Lord,  and  to 
adore  his  providence,  and  the  Lord  give  me  his  grace  to  bear 
it  patiently." 

**  25  June  1643.  Sunday  at  night  I  dreamt  that  while  I 
was  pulling  on  my  left  boot,  both  the  tags  of  it  broke.  The 
Lord  prepare  me."* 

With  such  circumstances  weighing  on  his  mind,  the  learned 
advocate  of  Charles  the  First  proceeded  to  take  the  throne  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  which  met  in  August  1643.  The 
oft  recorded  history  of  the  disreputable  league  matured  at  this 
assembly  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat.  But  Sir  Thomas 
Hope's  note  of  the  grand  result,  the  signing  of  this  covenant 
has  been  hitherto  unknown,  and  will  be  read  with  interest. 

<<  13th  October  1643,  Friday.  This  day  the  Covenant  sub. 
scribed,  and  sworn  solemnly  in  the  eastmost  kirk  of  St  Giles, 
by  the  committee  of  the  convention  to  the  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  after  Mr  Robert  Douglas  had  preached  on  2 
Chronicles,  xv.  12.t    And  after  him,  Mr  Mitchell,  the  English 


*  Sir  Thomas  appears  afterwards  to  haye  been  relieved  by  the  as- 
surance that  this  dream  had  only  been  sent  to  him  in  order  that  he 
mi/;ht  look  to  the  tags  of  his  left  boot ;  vrhich,  howeyer,  he  seems  not 
to  have  done,  for  in  the  month  of  September  foUowing  he  notes : 

'*  Dream  accomplished  26th  September  1643.  Tuesday,  in  the  morn- 
ing, both  the  tags  of  my  left  boot,  while  I  was  pulling  it  on  my  alone, 
broke  ;  which  I  dreamt  of  before  25  ^une  1643. 

t  **  And  they  entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul." 
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minister^  spake  to  the  same  end  publicly,  being  sitting  with 
the  Kngliah  commiBBionerSy  who  aat  under  the  reader's  desk  ; 
and  the  nobility  sat  for-anent  the  moderator,  at  the  side  of  a 
table  covered  with  green.  And  all  the  persons  of  the  com- 
mittee both  of  Estates  and  assembly,  sat  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
table,  in  a  traverst  table,  both  south  and  north. 

^  I,  being  there,  renewed  my  vow  in  presence  of  the  Lord, 
to  adhere  to  his  blessed  truth  against  papacy,  hierarchy,  and 
all  branches  thereof,  contra  omnes  tnortales.  But  I  scrupled 
at  that  part  of  the  Covenant  to  swear  to  maintain  the  privi- 
leges of  the  parliament  of  England  ;  because  I,  as  a  subject  of 
Scotland,  cannot  be  expected  to  maintam,  or  swpar  to  main- 
taiii,  the  parliament  of  another  kingdom,  and  the  liberties 
thereof. 

^  Item,  on  the  14th  day  of  October  1643,  being  Saturday, 
about  twelve  hours,  I  took  a  heavy  brache,  whereof  I  lay  ill 
Saturday «and  Sunday.  And  Doctor  Kincaid  and  William 
CasUehall  waited  on  me  these  two  days.  And  on  Monday 
I  began  to  be  something  restored,  for  which  I  praise  the  Lord 
Almighty.  I  did  take  death  to  myself,  and  I  humbly  pray 
the  Lord  to  make  this  prolonging  of  my  life  a  blessing  to  me, 
and  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  glory  of  my  Lord. 

**  2d  November  1648.  Thursday  the  Covenant  sworn  by  all 
the  council  present,  whereof  I  have  a  note  apart,  and  of  what 
was  answered  to  me  by  the  Marquis  o/ArgylCy  when  I  desired 
my  scruple  to  be  cleared.  Item,  sworn  by  the  session  on 
Tuesday  14th  November,  when  I  repeated  my  scruple."* 

*  It  is  enrioos  to  compare  the  above  with  Baillie's  aocoont  of  the 
matter  :  **  Thursday  the  17th  [August]  was  our  joyful  day  of  passing 
the  English  Covenant.  The  king's  commisBioner  made  some  opposi- 
tion ;  and  when  it  was  so  past,  gave  in  a  writ  wherein  he,  as  the  king's 
eomminioner,— haying  prefaced  bis  pertonal  hearty  consent,— did 
aasent  to  it,  so  far  as  concerned  the  religion  and  liberties  of  our 
church  ;  but  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  parliament  of  England,  with 
whom  Ids  mi^esty  for  the  present  was  at  odds,  he  did  not  assent  to  it. 
The  moderator  [Henderson]  and  Argyle  did  so  always  overawe  his 
grace,  that  he  made  us  not  great  trouble,"  p.  387.    This  is  the  same 
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But  still  the  fearful  movement  against  chnxch  and  state 
went  on,  and  the  adyocate  went  with  it,  trusting  to  the  hollow 
staff  of  his  fanaticism,  and  clinging  to  his  .worldly  wealth. 
^  This  night,"  he  notes  in  the  April  following,  **  a  dream  oc- 
curred which  carries  some  fear  with  it.  But  I  wait  on  the 
Lord.  It  was,  that  the  rod  wherewith  I  walk  was  broken  in 
pieces^  and  nothing  left  of  it  but  the  silver  head.*' 

objection  the  adyocate  took  at  the  signing  <^  the  solemn  leagae,  two 
months  afterwards.  Baillie  also  records  the  intolerant  tyranny  by 
which -the  whole  country  were  compelled  to  swear  to  and  sign  this 
deplorable  offspring  of  fanaticism  and  rebellion,  **  with  certification  of 
the  church-censures  and  confiscation  of  goods,  presently  to  be  inflicted 
on  all  refhsers  "  (p.  393) ;  and  then  grayely  speaks  of  the  **  maryel- 
lous  unanimity"  with  which  the  Coyenant  was  eyery  where  receiyed. 
The  great  art  of  democratic  agitators  has  always  been  to  excite  the 
ignorant,  and  compel  the  peaceable  and  timid,  and  then  to  arrogate 
to  themselyes  the  yoice  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Tlie  King  eonsnlts  M<mtroBe— Hunilion  and  Laneriek  disgneed^ 
Hamilton  confined  in  Pendennis»Lanerick  escapes  and  Joins  the 
Bebels  in  Scotland—Montrose  commissioned  to  raise  the  Royal 
Standard  there— State  of  Scotland  at  this  Time— Montrose's  Friends 
at  **  the  Keir'*— Their  Consultations  with  Lord  Sinclair  and 
Migor  Jamee  Tnmer— The  Lady  of  Keir  sends  **  a  well-known 
Token  "  to  Montrose  -  Montrose's  Difficulties  and  Crosses— His  sue- 
cessfhl  Operations  in  the  North  of  Enghind— Takes  the  Castle  of 
Morpeth  and  a  Fort  on  the  Tyne— Treatment  of  his  Prisoners— 
^ttle  of  Marston  Moor— Its  Effect  upon  the  Operations  of  Montrose 
— Is  advised  to  give  up  the  Scheme  of  Raising  the  Standard  in  Scot- 
land—Determines to  persevere— Quite  his  Followers,  and  crosses 
the  Borders  in  Disguise— His  Adventures  upon  that  Occasion — 
Ascertains  the  hopeless  State  of  the  King's  Cause  in  Scotland— Land- 
ing of  AUaster  Macdonald — Montrose  joins  him  in  Athol,  and  dis- 
plays the  Royal  Commission— Highlanders  flock  to  the  Standard, 
and  Montrose  instantly  leads  them  to  Action. 

About  the  dose  of  the  year  1643,  when  the  fiuthleas  Co- 
yenaiiten  had  hioken  their  treaty  of  1641  like  a  cobweb,  the 
king  sent  for  our  hero,  who  was  now  residing  at  court,  and 
put  the  difficult  question, — **  Montrose,  what  is  to  be  done  !** 
— **  Why,  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the  earl,  **  the  state 
of  affairs  are  not  the  same  as  when  that  question  was  put  to 
me  by  her  majesty  at  York,  some  twelve  months  ago.  Dur- 
ing  the  interval  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  importunate,  with 
both  your  majesties,  on  the  subject  of  the  impending  danger ; 
'  and,  although  hitherto  unsuccessful  to  a  mortifying  degree,  I 
trust  that  the  sincere  endeavours  of  a  most  faithful  servant 
will  no  longer  be  attributed,  by  so  good  a  master,  to  ambition, 
or  avarice,  or  envy  towards  the  Hamiltons ;  but  to  their  real 
motives,  love  for  your  majesty  and  a  sense  of  my  bounden 
duty.  The  case  seems  desperate,  which  yet  were  easily  re- 
medied, if  the  ignoTttnt  had  not  been  roused  into  open  rebellion 
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by  the  arts  of  some  who,  poflseasing  the  royal  confidence,  have 
used  the  king^s  own  name  to  ruin  and  betray  him." — ^*  I 
haye  mdeed  been  shamefully  betrayed,"  exclaimed  Charles^ 
^  by  those  in  whom  I  had  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence 
— ^the  safety  of  a  kingdom — ^my  own  honour,  and  my  life  ;" — 
and  again  his  majesty  earnestly  demanded  the  advice  of  Mon- 
trose, who  replied,  that,  desperate  as  the  crisis  seemed,  he 
would  yet  engage  to  bring  the  rebels  to  their  allegiance  by 
force  of  arms,  or  sell  his  life  dearly  if  he  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  sovereign,  adds  Dr  Wishart,  ^  much  encouraged 
by  the  constancy  and  fearless  magnanimity  of  the  man,"  com- 
manded him  to  consider  the  matter  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
return  to  deliberate. 

At  their  next  conference,  he  still  pledged  himself  to  save 
the  throne  in  Scotland,  or  die,  if  his  majesty  would  only  be- 
stow his  countenance  and  authority,  and  what  means  he  could 
spare,  in  furtherance  of  the  attempt.  But  as  the  garrisons 
and  passes  in  that  country  were  now  in  complete  possession 
of  the  Covenanters,  who,  moreover,  had  solemnly  confederated 
with  the  parliament,  he  requested  an  order  upon  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  commanding  for  the  king  in  the  north  of 
England,  to  provide  an  escort  of  horse  sufficient  to  protect  him 
across  the  Borders.  With  these  slender  resources  he  hoped  to 
make  such  head  in  the  Highlands  as  would  eventually  en- 
courage every  loyalist  to  rally  round  the  royal  standard.  He 
proposed  also,  that  the  Earl  of  Antrim  should  be  commissioned 
to  raise  what  forces  he  could  in  Ireland,  and  make  a  descent 
with  them  on  the  coast  of  Ai^le ;  that  Denmark  should  be 
applied  to  for  some  German  cavalry  ;  and  that  arms  as  well 
as  warlike  stores  should  be  obtained  from  abroad. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters,  early  in  December  1643,  when 
Hamilton  and  his  brother  Lanerick  posted  to  the  conrt  at  Ox- 
ford, "  to  tell,"  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "  a  fiur  though 
lamentable  tale."  In  the  private  correspondence  of  the  period 
may  be  traced  the  universal  understanding  that  the  duke  had 
deceived  the  king.    "  We  hear,"  writes  BaiUie  from  London, 
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**  of  Hamilton's  coming  to  Oxford,  and  of  the  king's  sadness 
after  lus  assoiance  of  our  nation's  moving  truly,*  the  contrary 
whereof  he  was  ever  made  to  believed*  Upon  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, Arthur  Trevor  writes  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
that  ^  the  alarm  of  the  Scots  heightens,  and  I  do  believe 
more  of  it  than  I  did  yesterday,  being  satisfied  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton — a  constant  apparition  before  the  rising 
of  that  people,  and  their  swelling  over  the  banks  of  Tweed 
— ^is  come  to  Newcastle."  Upon  the  16th  of  December  that 
bird  of  ill  omen  arrived  at  Oxford.  The  loyal  noblemen 
at  court  had  unanimously  declared,  knowing  his  influence 
over  the  king,  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  retrieve  his 
majesty's  afibirs  if  the  duke  were  suffered  to  be  of  their 
councils,  or  taken  into  £iivour.  Montrose,  seeing  the  reluctance 
of  Charles  to  part  with  his  &vourite,  begg^  permission  to 
retire  abroad,  if  the  last  hope  of  saving  the  throne  was  to  be 
intrusted  to  those  who  had  so  often  betrayed  it.  We  could 
almost  believe  it  to  have  been  the  affection  and  anxiety  he  felt 
for  his  royal  master,  that  the  earl  has  figuratively  clothed  in 
these  verses  to  an  imagioaiy  fiur-one ;  for  he  now  indeed 
watched  his  sovereign  with  the  devotion  of  a  lover  :— 

Bnt  if  by  fhiad,  or  by  consent. 

Thy  heart  to  raine  come, 
111  sound  no  trompet  as  I  wont. 

Nor  march  by  tuck  of  drum ; 
Bnt  hold  my  arms,  like  ensigns,  up, 

Thy  falsehood  to  deplore. 
And  bitterly  wUl  sigh  and  weep. 

And  never  love  thee  more. 
VW.  do  with  thee,  as  Nero  did 

When  Rome  was  set  on  fire. 
Not  only  all  relief  forbid. 

But  to  a  hill  retire. 
And  scorn  to  shed  a  tear  to  see 

Thy  spirit  grown  so  poor. 
But  smUing  sing,  until  I  die, 

111  never  love  thee  more. 

*  t.  e.  Assured  by  Hamilton  that  the  Scots  were  actually  on  their 
maroh. 
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The  eyes  of  tlie  king  were  at  length  opened  to  the  ungrate- 
ful oondact  of  the  two  brothera.  He  commanded  the  duke  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  his  own  chambers,  in  Oxford ;  and  forbade 
Lanerick  from  appearing  at  court,  though  he  was  permitted 
the  freedom  of  the  town.  But  Charles  treated  these  state  pri- 
soners yery  differently  from  the  mode  in  which  justice  had 
been  administered  to  Montrose  and  his  friends  in  Scotland. 
He  appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  the  highest  funo- 
tionaries  of  the  realm,  to  take,  for  his  majesty's  private  and 
merciful  consideration,  the  depositions  upon  oath  and  in  writ- 
ing, of  eyery  Scotch  nobleman  who  had  adyised  the  disgrace 
of  Hamilton,  as  to  what  they  had  to  allege  against  him.  These 
examinations  were  submitted  to  the  king ;  and,  says  Clarendon, 
^  there  appeared  too  much  cause  to  conclude  that  the  duke 
had  not  behayed  himself  with  that  loyalty  he  ought  to  haye 
done."  Some  persons  of  rank,  of  whom  KinnouU  was  the 
most  forward,  bore  witness  to  his  treacherous  conduct  in  his 
recent  goyemment  of  Scotland.  But  the  depositions  of  Mon- 
trose, Nithisdale,  Aboyne,  and  Ogilyy,  among  the  highest 
minded  of  the  northern  aristocracy,  and  the  least  likely  to 
compromise  their  honour  by  the  assertion  of  what  they  did 
not  belieye,  embraced  the  most  serious  charges  against  him. 
These  noblemen,  whom  Baillie  ironically  terms  the  ^good 
quaternion,"  pledged  thcmselyes,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, to  substantiate  the  allegations  they  had  signed.  There 
were  no  absurdities,  confusion,  or  contradiction  in  this  eyidenoe 
as  in  the  coyenanting  processes ;  nor  were  there  any  conceal- 
ments from  the  party  accused.  From  Montrose,  the  informa- 
tions, upon  which  his  libel  had  been  framed,  were  obstinately 
and  constantly  withheld.  But  on  the  first  nig^t  of  Hamilton's 
restraint.  Secretary  Nicholas, — ^who  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  inyestigation,  along  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, — ^was  sent  to 
him  by  his  gracious  master,  not  only  with  assurances  of  ample 
justice,  but  with  a  fiill  copy  of  the  declarations  which  had  been 
emitted  against  him. 
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To  whaterer  extent  the  depodtioii  of  Montrbfle  m%ht  in- 
flnenoe  Charles  in  the  measures  he  now  adopted  against  Ha* 
milton,  still,  we  are  poeitirely  assured  by  Clarendon,  it  was  not 
that  information  which  determined  his  majesty.  The  principal 
eharges, — ^in  preferring  which  the  earl  and  his  friends  meant 
simply  to  justify  their  anxiety  to  exclude  him  from  the  king's 
councils  at  this  critical  period, — ^referred  to  the  duke's  secret 
connexions  with  the  Covenanters  prior  to  the  act  of  oblivion 
in  1641.  That  act  his  majesty  was  willing  to  extend  even  to 
the  very  peculiar  case  of  the  accused ;  but  there  were  two  cir- 
cumstances in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  both  brothers  which 
no  plausibility  could  evade,  and  which  was  proved  by  evidence 
not  to  be  doubted.  KinnouU,  Roxburgh,  and  others,  unani- 
mously dedaied  they  were  induced  to  join  the  late  Convention 
in  Scotland,  by  having  been  made  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
wish  of  the  sovereign,  whose  letter  was  garbled  to  sustain  that 
belief.  Lanerick  himself  had  applied  the  privy  seal  to  the 
proclamation  which  called  t<^ther  the  very  anny  now  on  its 
inarch  against  England.  These  were  the  facts  which  deter- 
mined Charles  at  this  time  to  place  the  duke  under  restraint, 
and  to  exclude  from  court  the  northern  Secretary  of  State, — 
and  not  the  informations  of  Montrose,  to  which  alone  Hamil- 
ton's &11  IS  generally  attributed.* 


*  Hamilton  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Pendeimia.  Lanerick  fled 
f^m  his  arrest  at  Oxford,  and  his  conduct  tends  strongly  to  confirm 
the  accusations  against  the  brothers.  He  proceeded  instantly  to  the 
parliament  of  London,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Scotch  fac- 
tion against  the  king.  Baillie  writes  to  Scotland,— **  Lanerick,  the 
night  before  he  was  to  be  sent  to  Lndlow  castle  in  Wales,  came  away 
to  Windsor  as  James  Cunningham  Robertland's  brother's  groom. 
When  he  comes  to  Scotland  he  wUl  teU  many  tales.  Since  he  came 
here  [London]  he  has  had  my  chamber  and  bed"  Surely  this  indicates 
a  good  understanding  previously  existing  betwixt  the  covenanting 
fiMtion  and  the  Hamiltons.  We  learn  from  Bishop  Guthry  the  nature 
of  the  tales  the  fugitive  told  in  Scotbmd.  ^  The  Earl  of  Lanerick,  being 
lately  come  down  from  the  commissioners  at  London,  appeared,  and 
gave  such  evidenoes  of  his  deep  sorrow  for  adhering  to  the  king  so 
long,_with  such  malicious  reflections  upon  his  sacred  migesty,  that 
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It  was  in  the  first  month  of  spring,  m  the  year  1644,  thftt 
Montrose  was  invested  with  the  royal  authority  for  his  cele- 
brated adventure  against  the  now  triumphant  career  of  the 
Presbyterian  dictatorship.  With  a  foresight  and  moderation 
which  refute  the  imputation  of  thoughtlessness  and  boundless 
ambition,  he  declined  the  command  in  chief,  and  proposed  to 
place  himself  under  the  orders  of  his  majesty's  nephew.  Ac- 
cordingly his  commission,  dated  at  Oxford  on  the  1st  day  of 
February  1644,  and  still  preserved  in  the  femily  charter-chest, 
appoints  him  Lieutenant-general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces 
raised  or  to  be  raised  in  Scotland,  or  brought  thither  from  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere ;  directs  that  he  shall  act  under  Prince 
Maurice,  who  is  styled  Lieutenant-governor  and  Captain-gene- 
ral of  Scotland ;  and  that  he  receive  his  orders  from  the  prince^ 
if  present,  or  from  his  majesty ;  but  with  all  the  privileges 
attached  to  the  commission  of  the  prince  in  absence  of  the 
latter. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  now  presented  itself  to  Mon- 
trose, was  to  reach  in  safety  that  part  of  Scotland  where  he 
hoped  to  resuscitate  the  slumbering  loyalty  of  his  country. 
But  the  king  was  totally  unable  at  this  time  to  bestow  upon 
his  general,  in  this  important  expedition,  even  a  siogle  troop  to 
protect  his  person  across  the  Borders.  His  commission  and 
his  sword  were  his  only  strength  when,  amidst  triumphant 
anarchy,  he  pledged  himself  to  restore  the  throne  or  perish. 
But  already  had  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  impelled  by  the  resistless 
enthusiasm  of  our  hero,  and  further  encouraged  by  a  marquisate 
firom  Charles,  taken  his  departure  in  order  to  prepare  for  a 
landing  in  the  county  of  Aigyle,  with  ten  thousand  of  the 
wild  men  of  Ulster ;  and  this  he  had  promised  to  accomplish  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  ensuing  April.    In  that  month,  accord- 

I  forbear  to  express  theniy—as  made  his  conversioii  to  be  unfeigned  ; 
and  so  was  received  to  the  Covenant,  and  acted  afterwards  so  vigor- 
ously in  the  cause,  that  ere  long  he  was  preferred  to  be  a  ruling  elder.'* 
Lanerick,  be  it  remembered,  is  invariably  distinguished  as  honest  and 
loyal  compared  with  the  duke. 
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ingly,  Montrose  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Annan  with  about 
two  hundred  horse,  including  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
his  own  party ;  to  which  was  added  a  force  not  exceeding 
e%ht  hundred  foot  and  three  troops  of  cavahy,  belonging  to 
the  militia  of  the  northern  counties  of  England.  These  soldiers 
he  bad  procured  by  his  personal  entreaties  from  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  who  with  difficulty  was  prevailed  upon  to  afford 
even  this  aid  to  the  noble  adventurer.  But  it  proved  of  little 
avail ;  for,  corrupted  by  Sir  Richard  Graham,  a  renegade  cour- 
tier whose  influence  prevailed  in  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land,  most  of  them  deserted.  Under  all  these  diaadvantages^ 
Montrose  contrived  to  take  possession  of  the  town  of  Dum- 
fries ;  and  there,  about  the  middle  of  April,  he  raised  the  royal 
standard,  supported  by  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Nithisdale^ 
Tniquair,  Kinnoull,  Camwath,  the  Lords  Aboyne,  Ogilvy, 
Herries,  and  a  few  other  loyalists  of  distinction. 

Even  now,  when  ^*  the  Covenant^"  with  its  monstrous  addi- 
tion of  ^  the  Solemn  League,"  appeared  to  be  triumphant,  the 
movement  was  less  than  ever  a  unanimous  or  spontaneous 
impulse  throughout  Scotland.  The  burghs,  it  is  true,  for  the 
most  part  had  been  drilled  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  or 
by  the  clergy  into  hopeless  disloyalty.  The  Western  High- 
lands, where  the  sway  of  Argyle,  surrounded  by  the  subordinate 
leaders  of  his  clan,  was  omnipotent,  became  of  course  subser- 
vient to  that  fanatic.  The  baneful  effects  of  clerical  agitation 
were  predominant  in  Fife,  Galloway,  Carrick,  Kyle,  Cunning- 
ham, Renfrew,  and  Clydesdale,  while  the  southern  borders 
were  only  redeemed  by  the  names  of  the  Earls  of  Nithisdale 
and  HartfelL  In  the  north,  the  Forbeses  and  Frasers,  with 
Grt>rdon  earl  of  Sutherland,  were  still  a  formidable  exception 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  Huntly  Gordons  and  other  gallant  barons 
there  ;  and  covenanting  pride  now  ^  cropped  the  causey "  of 
Aberdeen.  Huntly  himsi'lf  seemed  to  shrink  more  and  more 
frv>m  an  active  display  of  his  principles,  in  proportion  as  Mon- 
trose avowed  his  determination  to  advance.  But  there  were 
strongholds  of  loyalty  yet  in  the  kingdom,  whose  names  will  bo 
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for  ever  embalmed  in  historical  and  romantic  aasociationB  of 
that  period.  Athol,  Mar,  Badenoch,  Lochaber,  Rintail,  Strath- 
don,  and  Strathspey,  with  most  of  the  isles,  obtained  the  proud 
distinction  of  malignant,'— Ck  term  which,  so  applied,  indicates 
that  fealty  and  devotedness  of  spirit  which  rejected  the  bribes 
of  fenatical  democracy.  The  very  heart  of  the  country,  too, 
vras  at  least  comparatively  soimd.  In  the  fertile  shires  of  the 
Lothians,  Angus,  Meams,  Perth,  and  Stirling,  lay  the  extensive 
barouies  of  Montrose  himself.  Lord  Napier,  Sir  Geoi^ge  Stirling, 
and  other  loyalists,  whose  influence  greatly  redeemed  those 
districts  from  the  baseness  which  disgraced  the  capital  and 
some  other  important  towns. 

At  this  time,  the  house  of  Keir*  was  still  the  scene  of  many 
an  anxious  consultation  amongst  Montrose's  relatives  and 
dearest  friends.  These  awaited,  with  breathless  expectation, 
the  result  of  his  warlike  counsel  at  Oxford,  which,  they  hoped, 
would  appear  in  the  form  of  a  loyal  army  at  **  the  bulwark  of 
the  north,"  the  neighbouring  town  and  castle  of  Stirling.  The 
plotters,  as  they  were  called,  over  which  the  venerable  Lord 
Napier,  now  about  seventy  years  of  age,  still  presided  with 
wonderful  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  included  three  ladies^ 
who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  &te  of 
Charles  I. ;  namely,  Keir's  lady,  her  younger  sister  Lilias 
Napier,  who  had  not  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  and  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Erskine.t  The  husband  of  this  last,  the 
Biaster  of  Napier,  a  youth  under  age,  was  burning  to  join  the 
earl ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  vindictive  jealousy  with 
which  the  Committee  of  Estates  condescended  to  watch  this 
interesting  group. 

Lord  Sinclair,  so  active  in  the  discreditable  employment  of 
breaking  open  Montrose's  private  repositories,  had  accepted  the 

*  The  ancient  and  eztensiTe  barony  of  Keir  (still  in  poaseflsion  of 
the  same  family)  adjoined  the  estates  of  Lord  Napier  inMenteith  ;  for 
a  long  period  there  had  been  a  close  alliance  of  the  families. 

t  The  lady  who  obtained  the  heart  of  Montrose  after  his  execution, 
and  had  it  embalmed. 
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command  of  a  Tegiment  in  the  anny  sent  to  Ireland  in  1642, 
which  he  accompanied  thither,  hat  returned  in  the  following 
year.  His  major,  the  well-known  Sir  James  Turner  already 
mentioned,  came  from  that  country  in  1644,  to  report  the 
distressed  and  mutinous  state  of  the  Scotish  troops  there. 
Sinclair  himself  was  then  with  the  inyading  army  hefore  New- 
castle, where  Turner  went  to  seek  him,  and  amused  himself 
for  a  while  aiding  and  criticising  the  military  operations  of 
Aigyle,  Leven,  and  some  others  with  whom  he  had  served 
abroad.  Meanwhile  their  regiment  arrired  at  Port-Patrick, 
in  such  a  disaffected  condition  as  very  much  to  alarm  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates.  It  was  ordered  to  Stirling,  and  Lord  Lothian's 
to  Perth,  in  order  to  be  a  check  upon  the  motions  of  Huntly, 
who  was  making  some  bustle  in  the  north,  apparently  with  the 
view  of  joining  Montrose,  now  hovering  on  the  Borden.  But 
Major  Turner  was  very  much  disgusted  with  the  ungrateful 
proceedings  of  his  countiymen  in  the  new  Presbyterian  cru- 
sade against  the  king ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  beginning  to 
be  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  maxim,  **  that  so  we  serve 
our  master  honestly,  it  is  no  matter  what  master  we  serve," — 
a  maxim  which  he  had  hitherto  ^  swallowed  without  chew- 
ing, like  most  military  men  in  Grermany."  Now,  however,  he 
adds,  **  I  looked  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  justice  of  the 
cause  wherein  I  served,  than  formerly  I  used  to  do,  and  found 
I  had  done  well  enough  in  my  engagement  sgainst  the  bloody 
rebels  in  Ireland ;  but  the  new  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
to  which  the  Committee  of  Estates  required  an  absolute  sub- 
mission, summoned  all  my  thoughts  to  a  serious  consultation, 
the  result  whereof  was,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  treacherous 
and  disloyal  combination  against  lawful  authority.  Some 
captains  of  my  Lord  Lothian's  (who  were  well  enough  prin- 
cipled, and  had  got  good  information  of  the  designs  of  the 
prime  Covenanters  from  the  late  Lord  Chancellor^  earl  of 
Glencaim)  and  I  communicated  our  thoughts  one  to  another, 
and  then  I  broke  tlie  matter  first  to  my  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  then  to  my  Lord  Sinclair.    All  of  us  thought  it  our  duty 
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to  do  the  king  all  the  service  we  could  against  his  ungradouB 
subjects ;  and  therefore  resolved  not  to  take  the  Covenant,  but 
to  join  with  the  Marquis  of  Montrose^  who  had  the  king's 
commission.*' 

This  happened  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  tlie  eail 
had  reached  Dum^es,  where  he  found  it  impossible  either  to 
fortify  himself,  or  to  make  head  against  the  superior  forces  now 
rapidly  collecting  to  oppose  him.  Consequently  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  Carlisle,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  his  anxious  friends  in  Stirling,  and  the  disapprobation  of 
Turner,  who  thus  narrates  the  event : — 

**  Meanwhile,  my  lieutenant-colonel  and  I  had  our  several 
consultations  with  my  Lord  Erskine,  my  Lord  Napier,  the 
Master  of  Napier,  the  Master  of  Maderty,  and  Laird  of  Keir ; 
all  of  them  very  loyal  persons ;  with  whom  we  concluded  it 
was  fit  to  send  two,  one  from  them  and  another  from  us,  to 
Montrose,  who  was  then  in  the  Border,  to  invite  him  to  come 
to  Stirling,  where  he  should  find  castle,  town,  and  regiment  at 
his  devotion,  and  St  Johnston  [Perth]  likevnse.  And  least 
he  might  think  we  meant  not  honestly, — ^in  r^^aid  there  had 
been  no  good  understanding  between  him  and  my  Lord  Sin- 
clair formerly, — ^his  niece,  the  Lady  Keir,  sent  him  a  well 
known  token  with  Harry  Stewart,  who  was  the  man  we  sent, 
and  this  he  received.  The  messenger  they  sent  was  young 
Balloch,  Drummond,*  then  very  loyal  whatever  he  was  after- 
wards. I  believe  he  got  not  to  him.  But  Montrose,  having 
a  little  too  soon  entered  Scotland,  met  with  a  ruffle  near 
Dumfries,  and  upon  it  retired  to  England ;  it  seems  he  thought 
it  not  safe,  with  so  inconsiderable  troops,  to  hazard  so  far  as  to 
Stirling,  perhaps  not  giving  full  trust  to  our  promises ;  and 
chiefly  because  the  committee  had  appointed  a  second  levy. 


*  Ijord  Napier's  nephew.  His  mother  was  Agnes  Napier,  fifth 
daughter  of  the  inventor  of  IjOgarithms,  who  maxried  George  Drum- 
mond of  Ballooh  in  1620.  Their  son  was  never  otherwise  than 
loyal.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  with  Montrose,  whose  exile 
he  also  shared. 
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i^hich  then  was  hx  advanced,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Calendar,  who  (with  the  deepest  oaths,  even  wishing  the 
Supper  of  our  Lord  to  tnm  to  his  damnation,  which  he  was  to 
take  next  Sunday,  if  ever  he  should  engage  under  these,  or 
with  these  Ck>venanter8)  had  persuaded  me  in  his  own  house 
of  Calendar,  and  upon  a  Lord's  day  too,  that  he  would  fiedth- 
fuBy  serve  the  king; — I  say,  by  Montrose's  neglect,  and 
Calendar's  perfidy,  was  lost  the  fairest  occasion  that  could  be 
wished  to  do  the  king  service."*  It  was  certainly  not  Mon- 
trose's neglect,  whatever  may  be  ascribed  to  the  perfidy  of 
Calendar  and  others,  that  now  compelled  him  to  retreat  acroes 
the  border.  Just  as  this  lord  was  on  the  eve  of  march- 
ing against  him,  he  had  to  encounter  at  Dumfries  a  force 
superior  to  his  own,  led  by  the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  and  before 
whom  the  disaffected  militia  of  the  north  of  England,  his 
principal  force,  fled  in  dismay  or  treachery.  Tidings  then 
leached  him  that  Calendar,  with  whom  he  had  so  recently 
been  in  confidential  consultation,  with  the  view  of  persuading 
the  king  to  vigorous  measure8,t  had  accepted,  almost  without 
the  expression  of  a  scruple,  the  command  of  a  new  army,  di- 
rected, at  the  instigation  of  Aigyle,  against  the  loyalists  on 
the  Borders.  This  first  check  must  have  been  a  bitter  moment 
to  Montrose ;  for  there  reached  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  well 
known  token  from  the  Lady  of  Keir,  with  the  invitation  from 
his  friends  to  take  possession  of  Stirling.  But  the  appeal  found 
him  deserted  by  his  miserable  fraction  of  English  troops,  J!  and 


*  Tamer's  Memoirs.  Printed  from  the  Original  Manuscript  for  the 
Bannatyne  Oub. 

t  Calendar  was  obvionsly  all  along  the  weak,- if  not  the  dishonest, 
tool  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton. 

t  Dr  Wishart  says  that  the  English  nulitia  mutinied  and  left  Mon- 
trose whenever  he  reached  the  river  Annan,  about  the  13th  of  April, 
and  that  he  entered  Dumfries  with  the  few  that  adhered  to  him. 
Guthry's  account  is,  that  when  Montrose  came  in  contact  with  the 
Covenanters  of  Teviotdale,  the  EInglish  soldiers  ran  away.  Probably 
the  fact  is,  that  some  fled  then,  and  others  deserted  before.  All  ac- 
counts agree  in  imputing  their  disaffection  to  the  influence  of  Sir 
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encumbered  by  a  tnin  of  noblemen,  for  the  most  part  timid 
and  waverings  who  had  been  led  thns  &r  by  his  heroic  ardour, 
but  whose  constancy  entirely  depended  upon  his  immediate 
success. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  April  that  the  faithless  and  ungmtefol 
Earl  of  Calendar  mustered  his  corenanting  army  at  Douglas^ 
about  fiye  thousand  strong,  with  which  he  forthwith  marched 
to  take  possession  of  Dumfries.  Lord  Sinclair's  regiment,  now 
suspected  by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  was  ordered  to  quit 
Stirling,  and  follow  Calendar,  whom  they  joined  on  the  6th  of 
May.  If  Montrose  was  prevented  from  attempting  to  reach  the 
latter  town  with  his  slender  force  in  consequence  of  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  sincerity  of  Sinclair  and  Lothian  or  the  loyalty  of 
their  respective  regiments,  he  probably  now  thought  himself 
fully  justified  in  his  doubts ;  for  the  very  regiment  of  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  take  command  at  Stirling  arrived,  about 
a  fortnight  afterwards  at  Dumfries,  as  part  of  an  army  whose 
principal  object  was  to  crush  him.  And,  moreover.  Turner 
himself  was  with  that  host,  in  the  quality  (by  compulsion 
as  he  alleges)  of  adjutant-general  to  the  Earl  of  Calendar,  and 
apparently  a  most  sincere  and  sanctified  patriot.  Well  might 
Montrose  exclaim,*- 

Then  break  afflicted  heart,  and  live  not  in  these  days,— 

When  all  prove  merchants  of  their  &ith  none  trosts  what  other  says. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  adding  to  the  handful  of  troops  with 
which  he  had  retired  upon  Carlisle ;  and,  having  again  bronght 
some  militia  to  his  standard,  he  renewed  his  labours  for  the 
royal  cause,  in  the  coimties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
In  this  he  was  sufiiciently  successful  to  alarm  and  enrage 
the  Covenanters.     It  was  expected  that  Calendar,  notwith- 

Richard  Graham.  The  Earl  of  Niihisdale,  in  a  letter  to  Antrim 
dated  from  Carlisle,  May  2, 1643,  speaks  of  the  treacherous  disloyalty 
of  **good  Sir  Richard  Graham,  and  a  number  of  roundheads  in  these 
parts,"  and  adds,  that  Sir  Richard  is  the  head  of  the  puritans  of  (his 
country,  ^  as  in  acquittal  to  your  lady  for  raising  him  out  of  the  dung- 
hill." 
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standing  bis  alleged  partiality  ^  for  his  old  iriends  the  Baii- 
dersy"*  would  deyonr  him  before  a  month  elapsed ;  and  that 
Argyle,  also  busy  in  the  north,  must  already  have  utterly 
destroyed  Huntly.  Baillie,  now  a  delegate  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  writes,  on  the  3d  of  ICay, 
1644, — **  Aigyle,  I  hope,  by  this  has  gotten  order  of  Huntly, 
and  Calendar  of  Montrose.''  On  the  Slst  of  the  same  month, 
however,  he  says, — **  Montrose  ravages  at  his  pleasure  in  all 
Northumberland  and  bishopric :  we  hope  it  shaU  not  be 
80  long;" — and,  in  the  following  month, — *^  the  delay  of  Calen* 
dar^s  incoming  so  long  has  given  time  to  the  Marquis  of  Mon* 
trose  to  make  havoc  of  the  northern  counties,  which  will  make 
the  siege  of  Newcastle  the  harder;  and  without  Newcastle  this 
dty  will  hardly  put  off  this  winter."  To  relieve  that  town, 
and  haraas  the  rebels  in  the  north  of  England,  was  the  im- 
portant object  to  which  Montrose  now  directed  his  efibrts 
with  resources  thus  precarious  and  meagre.  The  principal 
results  of  *^  his  ravages"  in  those  counties  were,  that  he  took 
the  castle  of  Morpeth  (a  recent  acquisition  of  the  Covenan- 
ters) after  an  obstinate  siege  of  twenty  days,  in  which  he 
sustained  the  loss  of  1  major,  3  captains,  3  lieutenants,  4 
ensigns,  180  soldiers,  and  an  expenditure  of  200  camion  shot. 
From  his  prisoners^ — whom  he  ever  treated  and  protected  in 
a  manner  totally  inconsistent  with  the  calumny  of  his  cruelty 
in  war, — he  exacted  the  brittle  promise  that  they  would  never 
more  fight  against  the  king,  and  so  dismissed  them.t  He 
stonned  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  which  had  been 
lately  taken  by  the  Scots,  and  dismissed  the  garrison  upon  the 
same  terms  as  he  had  done  that  of  Morpeth.  Moreover,  he 
threw  plentiful  supplies  into  Newcastle  of  com  and  other  pro- 
visions gathered  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  an  exploit 


*Baime. 

t  The  garriBon  inarched  ont,  and  the  keys  of  Morpeth  were  delivered 
on  the  29th  ^lay  1644  to  Montrose,  who  thereafter  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  principal  officers  of  the  enemy. 
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which  could  only  have  been  effected  by  the  greatest  skill  and 
daring. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
from  Baillie,  dated  in  the  month  of  June,  Montrose  is  styled 
marquis.  He  had  not,  however,  as  is  generally  supposed,  de- 
parted from  Oxford  with  that  new  title,  the  patent  for  which 
is  dated  three  months  later  than  his  commission  as  Lieutenant- 
general  of  Scotland.  There  is  still  preserved,  in  the  charter- 
chest  of  his  £Eanily,  the  warrant  for  a  patent  under  the  great 
seal  of  Charles  I.,  for  creating  James  earl  of  Montrose,  and 
the  heirs-male  of  his  body.  Marquises  of  Montrose ;  dated  at 
Oxford  the  6th  of  May  1644,  supersigned  by  the  king,  and 
countersigned  by  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  secretary.*  This 
was  about  the  time  of  his  dashing  and  successful  evolutions  in 
the  north  of  England.  But  the  partial  gleam  was  destined 
too  soon  to  be  clouded.  Prince  Rupert,  with  ill-judged  im- 
petuosity, risked  and  lost  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor ;  and 
Montrose,  who,  in  obedience  to  letters  just  received,  was 
making  all  the  speed  possible  to  join  the  prince  on  the  battle- 
field, met  him  in  full  retreat,  the  day  after  the  fight.  **  If," 
says  Bishop  Guthry,  **  he  had  lingered  till  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose^s  arrival,  who  hasted  towards  him  with  the  men 
he  had  drawn  together  in  the  north  of  England,  he  had  been 
much  the  stronger.  But  before  Montrose  could  reach  him,  he 
went  towards  them,  and  engaged  in  battle."  Tliis  fisttal  blow, 
which  happened  in  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July, 
neutralized  all  the  efforts  he  had  been  enabled  to  make.  It 
left  him  defenceless  in  the  midst  of  hostUe  and  victorious  annies, 
and  even  induced  him  to  go  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  that  it 
was  not  in  the  north  of  England  he  could  be  of  further  service 
to  his  majesty.  But  it  appears  from  Baillie's  correspondence, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  rendered  himself  not  a  little 
formidable  there,  and  even  to  the  general  who  had  been  sent  to 


*  The  king  gave  the  signet  to  the  president  when  Lanerick  fled 
flrom  Oxford  to  the  Covenanters. 
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enuih  him.  "  Calendar,"  he  writes,  **  with  about  five  thousand 
foot  and  hoise,  came  over  Tyne  about  the  20th  of  July,  got 
Hartlepool  and  Stockton-on-Tees  the  24th,  went  thereafter  to 
Newcastle,  &c.  Prince  Rupert  had  sent  the  most  of  his  horse, 
with  ClaFeringand  Montiose,  northward.  We  were  the  more 
willing  to  be  sent  north,  because  of  Calendar's  danger  from 
Montiose  ;  also  to  be  near  Scotland  if  any  need  were."  But  the 
marquis  was  only  lingering  with  this  splendid  body  of  caTaby 
(from  fiye  to  six  thousand  strong),  in  the  yain  hope  of  obtaining 
resources  for  his  own  deisperate  adventure.  *'  Give  me,"  he  said, 
*^  but  a  thousand  of  those  horaemen,  and  I  will  cut  my  way  into 
the  heart  of  Scotland."  The  prince  whom  he  addressed,  though 
possessing  less  talent  and  judgment,  was  as  gallant,  romantic, 
and  impetuous^  as  Montrose  himsel£  But  he  was  imprac- 
ticable ;  and,  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  ^a  little  sharpness  of 
temper  of  body,  and  uncommunicableness  in  society  or  council, 
by  seeming  with  a  pish  to  neglect  all  another  said  and  he 
approved  not, — ^made  him  less  grateful  than  his  friends  wished." 
Carried  at  first  by  the  irresistible  enthusiasm  of  the  Scotisb 
hero,  he  frankly  offered  him  a  thousand  of  his  horse  to  take 
across  the  Borders.  But  the  very  next  day,  moved  by  the  cau- 
tious counsel  of  some  around  him,  when  caution  came  too  late, 
or  by  the  caprice  of  an  irritable  temper  at  a  trying  crisis,  he 
withdrew  his  offer^ — and  added  one  to  the  many  pangs  of  in- 
dignant disappointment  which  those  faithless  times  inflicted 
on  the  towering  spirit  of  Montrose. 

His  little  army  being  dispersed  or  left  with  Prince  Rupert, 
and  his  noble  associates  dispirited  and  wavering,  he  returned 
to  Carlisle.  The  first  expedient  that  occurred  to  him  in  this 
critical  and  alarming  posture  of  afiisurs,  was  to  send  Lord 
Ogilvy  and  Sir  William  RoUock  into  the  north,  so  disguised  as 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Covenanters,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  state  and  feeling  of.  parties  there,  and  to  gather  tidings  of 
Antrim  and  his  band  of  Irish  loyalists.  These  two  executed 
their  perilous  mission  with  fidelity  and  courage.  They  returned 
in  safety  about  a  fortnight  after;  but  with  the  unwelcome 
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intelligenoe  that  Scotland,  including  all  ita  strongholds  and  the 
Border  pasBes,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rehels,  who  were 
ready  to  visit  even  a  whisper  in  fayour  of  the  king  with  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  high  treason.  Moreorer,  there  were  no  certain 
tidings  of  the  promised  aid  from  Ireland.  Such  was  the  position 
of  matters  when  the  royal  lieutenant  held  a  oonsultatiouy^th  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  followed  him,  as  to 
what  proceedings  they  should  now  adopt.  Some  adyised  him 
to  return  to  Oxford,  and  inform  his  majesty  that,  under  all  the 
unforeseen  circumstances,  the  expedition  was  utterly  hopeless. 
Others  said,  that  he  ought  to  enclose  his  commission,  with  an 
explanatory  letter  to  the  king,  and  retire  abroad  until  a  more 
fiiYourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  All  agreed  that  his 
contemplated  expedition  was  now  altogether  impracticable. 
There  remained  with  him  only  about  a  hundred  cavaliers,  of 
whom  the  greater  proportion,  however  loyal,  were  quite  averse 
from  following  the  adventure  further.  Montrose, — whose  de- 
termination to  support  the  cause  of  monarchy  was  only  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  knights  of  chivalry,  with  whom  im- 
possibilities were  no  reason  for  turning  back  from  the  object 
they  meant  to  achieve, — acceded,  or  seemed  to  accede,  to  rea- 
soning which  was  too  well  founded  ;  but  at  tbe  same  time  he 
inwardly  adopted  the  resolution  of  making  an  attempt  and 
incurring  the  risk,  even  should  he  go  alone. 

Some  time,  then,  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of 
August,  1644,  this  gallant  chief  and  his  hundred  cavaliers,  of 
whom  the  greater  number  were  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  left 
the  town  of  Carlisle  with  the  purpose  of  joining  his  majesty. 
The  Earl  of  Crawford,  however,  retired  to  the  garrison  of 
Newcastle,  which  had  not  yet  follen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  Lord  Aboyne  preferred  remaining  for  a  time 
at  Carlisle.  But  Montrose  still  cherished  a  scheme  of  his 
own,  which  he  imparted  only  to  his  friend  Lord  Qgilvy.  To 
him  he  consigned  the  band  of  crest-foUen  loyalists,  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  directly  to  court,  and  ui^  the  monarch  to 
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hasten  a  supply  of  men  and  arms,  wherewith  to  proeecote  the 
enterprise  in  ScotUmd*  On  the  third  day  of  their  journey,  the 
whole  of  the  marquis's  servants,  horsei^  and  baggage,  being 
still  with  the  party,  it  was  never  doubted  that  he  himself  was 
with  them  too.  But  he  had  secretly  quitted  the  cavalcade 
after  the  second  day's  march,  and  left  them  to  Ogilvy,  who 
unfortunately  was  not  destined  to  reach  the  king.  The  troops 
under  his  charge  were  attacked  on  their  way  through  Lanca- 
shire by  a  superior  body  of  horse,  and,  after  defending  them- 
selves bravely,  were  for  the  most  part  made  prisoners,  in- 
cluding, among  others  of  distinction,  that  lord  himself,  and 
Henry  Graham,  Montrose's  natural  brother.  These  were  all 
sent  to  Hull,  the  governor  of  which  immediately  escorted 
them  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  who,  in  junction  with  Calendar, 
was  now  laying  siege  to  Newcastle,  whence  they  were  after- 
wards removed  to  Edinbuif^li,  cast  into  prison,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

The  marquis  returned  alone  to  Carlisle,  and  imparted  his 
project  to  Aboyne,  but  at  the  same  time  persuaded  the  young 
nobleman,  whom  he  deemed  somewhat  too  unsteady  for  the 
critical  adventure,  to  remain  in  possession  of  that  town,  while 
lie  himself  should  make  an  attempt  to  reach  Scotland  in  dis- 
guise. He  had  to  find  his  way  through  passes  and  districts 
completely  occupied  by  armed  rebels, — who  would  have  ob- 
tained a  large  price  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive, — ^to  the  High- 
lands, where  he  still  hoped  to  be  joined  by  the  promised  forces 
of  Antrim.  Selecting  only  two  companions,  his  trusty  friend 
Sir  William  Bollock,  and  an  officer  named  Slbbald,  a  man  of 
known  courage,  experience,  and  tact,  our  hero  set  out  upon 
this  perilous  expedition  some  time  in  the  month  of  August 
1644.  Disguised  as  the  groom  of  two  covenanting  troopers, 
whom  Rollock  and  Sibbald  personated,  mounted  on  a  sorry 
nag,  and  leading  another  in  his  hand,  he  rode,  in  the  rear 
of  his  two  associates,  to  the  Borders.  There  he  narrowly 
escaped  a  detection  that  would  doubtless  have  brought  him 
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to  the  Bcafibld  on  which  the  galknt  Gordon  of  Haddo*  had 
been  already  sacrificed  to  Presbyterian  sseal.  Their  first  peril 
was  a  oonversation  with  a  servant  of  Sir  Richard  Graham. 
This  worthy,  mistaking  them  for  soldiers  of  Leslie's  anny^ 
entertained  them  with  the  information  that  his  master  had 
undertaken  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  Borders,  for  the  very 
purpose  Df  conreying  to  the  CoYenanters  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  motions  of  the  royalists,  and  of  making  prisoners  any 
of  Montrose's  adherents  who  might  be  returning  home.  No 
sooner  was  this  danger  past  than  a  greater  one  followed.  They 
were  suddenly  accosted  by  a  Scotchman  who  had  fonneriy 
served  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  person  of  Montrose.  Against  the  scrutiny 
of  tliis  old  campaigner  no  masquerade  was  availing.  The 
marquis's  **  quick  and  piercing  eye,"  and  **  singular  grace  in 
riding,"  were  not  to  be  disguised  ;  and  this  soldier,  passing  the 
pretended  officers,  at  once  addressed  himself  to  their  servant^ 
and  respectfully  saluted  him  by  his  title.  In  vain  did  the 
latter  endeavour  to  evade  the  compliment  and  sustiun  his  part. 
**  What,"  exclaimed  the  other,  still  preserving  the  utmost  re- 
spect in  his  countenance  and  manner,  '^do  I  not  know  my 
Lord  Marquis  of  Montrose !  €ro  your  way,  and  €rod  be  with 
you  wheresoever  you  go."  He  never  betrayed  the  secret^ 
though  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  by  the  discovery. 

Our  hero's  two  attendants,  however,  induced  him  to  make 
all  possible  speed,  that  he  might  reach  his  secret  destination 
ere  the  news  of  his  presence  in  Scotland  had  gone  forth; 
and  accordingly  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Wishart,  that  *^  he 
spared  not  horse  flesh,"  and  scarcely  drew  bridle  until  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Tillibelton,  hard  by  the  Grampians, 
those  mountains  he  had  so  often  traversed.  There  dwelt  his 
cousin  Patrick  Graham,  younger  of  Lichbrakie,  to  whom  he  was 
most  welcome ;  for  this  gallant  scion  was  one  of  those  mer- 

*  Aneestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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cmial  spirito  eyer  ready  to  sympathise  with  the  aentimeut 
espresKd  by  Montroee  in  that  characteristic  stanza, — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  toe  mach. 

Or  his  deserts  are  ssiall, 
That  puts  it  not  onto  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  alL 

Even  in  this  retreat  the  loyal  adrenhirer  was  obliged  to  keep 
bimaelf  doeely  concealed,  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
Covenanters.  Assanung  the  garb  of  the  country,  he  remained^ 
00  long  as  ihb  night  Listed,  among  the  neighbouring  moun« 
tains,  and  returned  betimes  to.  a  little  obscure  cottage,  near 
the  mansion  of  his  relative,  where  be  lay  concealed  during  the 
day.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time,  however,  that  he  thus  re- 
mained in  secret.  He  had  sent  his  two  companions  to  inform 
Lord  Napier,  and  the  rest  of  his  confidential  friends,  that  he 
had  proceeded  so  far  in  safety,  and  was  anxiously  waiting  for 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  north,  especially  of  the 
Huntly  Gordons.  Bat  his  friends  letumed  after  a  few  days 
with  tidings  by  no  means  encouraging.  Ruinous  fines,  im- 
prisonment, and  death,  were  the  certain  portion  of  every  one 
idio  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Estates.  This 
anomalous  government  was  now  wielding,  in  the  most  tyran- 
nical manner,  the  whole  powers  of  the  executive,  under  the 
sinister  policy  of  Argyle.  Huntly  had  fied  into  the  wilds  of 
Strathnaver,  the  western  portion  of  Caithness,  and  the  most 
inaoeessible  district  of  the  Highlands.  There  he  sought  refuge 
in  the  house  of  that  ever-loyal  chieftain  Donald  Mackay,  lord 
Reay,  himself  at  this  time  besieged  in  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
along  with  the  £arl  of  Crawford  and  other  friends  of  Montrose^ 
among  whom  was  his  fiiithftil  chaplun,  Dr  Wishart.  Huntly's 
gallant  son.  Lord  Gordon,  was  under  the  control  of  Argyle, 
from  whom  he  had  even  accepted  a  command, — Haddo  was 
execuied, — Irving  of  Drum  in  exile,  and  his  sons  in  prison,^* 
and,  in  short,  the  loyalists  of  the  north  altogether  depressed. 

Such  generally  was  the  deplorable  position  of  the  royal 
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eaiue  in  Scotlimd  about  the  end  of  Augiut  1644 ;  and  such  the 
tidings  with  which  Sir  William  Bollock  and  Colonel  Sibhald 
returned  to  Montrose,  impatiently  awaithig,  in  his  solitaiy 
retreat,  an  opportunity  to  employ  his  new  commission.  But 
his  heart  failed  him  not,  and  his  spirit  soared  as  his  fortunes 
seemed  to  sink.  He  looked  at  the  surrounding  Grampians^ 
and  bethought  him  of  the  Grael.  No  chieftain  of  the  purest 
Celtic  blood  was  a  better  mountaineer  than  the  head  of  the 
Grahams^  His  own  romantic  estates^  and  those  of  the  nobIe« 
man  who  was  to  him  as  a  father,*  had  rendered  his  boyhood 
fioniliar  with  mountain  and  flood  : 

Each  pass,  by  moimtain,  lake,  and  heath. 
He  knew  through  Lennox  and  Mentelth ; 
Right  up  Ben  Lomond  oould  he  press. 
And  not  a  sob  his  toil  oonfesB  ; 
And  scarce  the  doe,  though  winged  with  fear. 
Outstripped  in  speed  the  mountaineer. 

He  well  knew,  moreorer,  the  history  and  peculiar  habits  oC 
those  independent  tribes  who  had  obtained  the  characteristic 
appellation  of  ^  Redshanks.'^  Disorganized  and  broken  as  the 
dans  had  become,  he  could  yet  appreciate  the  high  value  of 
their  combined  enthusiaam  in  such  a  cause  as  the  support  of 
their  king  on  his  natire  throne,  threatened  and  shaken  by  the 
rebellious  power  of  Argyle.  Charles  was  still  held  as  the  chief 
of  Scotland ;  and  Mac  Cailinmor  was  the  head  of  that  once 
inferior  race,  the  vast  encroachments  of  whose  selfish  policy 
had  done,  and  was  yet  doing»  so  much  to  destroy  the  independ* 
ence  of  the  Highlands.  Accordingly,  when  Montrose  found 
that  the  chivalry  of  the  Gordons  had  utterly  fiuled  him,  and 
was  even  turned  against  the  sovereign,  his  indomitable  spirit 
addressed  its  hopes  towards  those  who  were  wont  to  rise,  and 
rush  like  their  torrents  at  the  sommons  of  the  cross  of  fire. 


*  Lord  Napier  inherited  one-fourth  of  the  whole  earldom  of  Lennox, 
with  the  flshingi  of  Loeh  Lomond,  and  also  the  barony  of  Rosky  in 
Menteith. 
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From  the  ahepheids  on  the  inoimtaiiu^  among  whom  he 
frequently  spent  the  night,  he  had  gathered  ragne  reports  of  a 
descent  of  some  Irish  caterans  upon  the  western  coast.  It 
immediatelj  occurred  to  him  that  these  invaders  might  be  a 
portion  of  the  army  from  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  the  con* 
jectnre  was  soon  realized  by  a  letter  secretly  phioed  in  the 
hands  of  his  host.  The  leader  of  those  undisciplined  warriors, 
haying  landed  upwards  of  a  month  before  Montrose  leached 
the  Grampians,  had  written  this  despatch  to  him,  and,  as  the 
surest  medium  of  transmission  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  sup* 
posed  to  be,  it  was  brought  to  his  cousin  at  Tillibelton. 

Early  in  the  month  of  July  preceding,  the  celebrated  Allaster 
or  Alexander  Macdonald,  so  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Mon- 
trose's wars  by  the  corrupted  patronymic  Ck>lkitto,  arrived  in 
the  Highlands  with  a  small  fleet,  and  about  1200  Scoto-Irish 
miserably  appointed, — ^being  the  sole  result  of  Antrim's  pro- 
mises at  York  and  negotiations  in  Ireland.  When  it  was 
found  impossible  to  fumish  the  marquis  with  the  means  of 
penetrating  into  Scotland,  his  majesty  had  sent  new  instmc* 
tions  to  Antrim,  requiring  him  to  co-operate  in  the  north 
with  the  other  royal  lieutenant,  Huntly,  as  also  with  Seaforth 
and  his  followers  in  the  western  districts ;  it  being  expected 
that  the  expedition  &om  the  sister  isle  would  effect  a  landing  be- 
fore Montrose  could  reach  his  native  country.  Accordingly 
Macdonald,  having  disembarked  his  troops  at  the  point  of  Ard- 
namurchan,  se'^t  various  letters  and  commissions,  with  which  he 
was  charged,  to  those  who  were  expected  to  join  him  ;  but 
he  found  so  little  encouragement  from  any  quarter,  as  to  be 
on  the  point  of  betaking  himself  again  to  his  ships,  and  re- 
turning home.  Huntly,  as  we  have  seen,  had  disbanded  his 
followers,  and  was  not  to  be  heard  of.  The  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
lord  of  Eontail  and  chief  of  the  Mackenzies,*  whose  loyalty 
had  been  amply  professed,  and  much  relied  upon,  unexpect- 

•  The  Siffnar  Puritano  of  « the  Plot." 
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edly  joined,  at  ihis  critical  juncture,  the  oavenanting  pdrty 
of  Sntherland  and  Forbes  (being  manied  to  a  daughter  of 
the  latter  nobleman),  instead  of  declaring 'for  the  royal  cauaey 
to  which  his  heart  inclined.  This  was  a  seyere  blow.  The 
power  of  his  clan  pervaded  the  country  from  Aidnamurdiaii 
to  Strathnaver,  and  was  only  second  to  that  of  Argyle.  Nor 
was  the  name  of  Allaster  Macdonald,  with  all  its  imposing 
adjuncts,  of  sufficient  weight  to  rouse  the  enthusiaBtic  loyalty 
of  the  dans, — an  achievement  reserved  for  the  presence  of 
Montrose  himself. 

No  so<Hier  was  there  eertam  intelligmce  of  thia  invasion, 
than  Aigyle  projected  the  destruction  of  Macdonald's  flotilla. 
A  fleet  of  Scotch  and  English  vessels  was  successfully  employed 
on  this  service,  and  the  invader  soon  found  himself  without 
the  means  of  re-embarking  his  little  army.  Meanwhile,  the 
session  of  x>arliament  was  hurried  to  a  conclusion,  and  Aigyle, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  raise  troops  at  the  expense  of 
the  Estates,  and  to  go  in  person  to  crush  the  ^  Irish  rebels," 
followed  the  foe  as  usual  at  a  req>ectfiil  distance.  Macdonald, 
thus  hemmed  in,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  country  of 
the  Campbells  with  predatory  daring,  for  which  he  was 
more  celebrated  than  for  military  talent ;  and  the  feuds 
of  lus  own  family  with  that  dan  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  his 
warfare  in  the  western  Highlands  and  ides.  He  took  the  castle 
of  Mingarry,  an  ancient  reddence  of  the  Macdondds  on  the 
Ardnamurchan  coast,  and  performed  a  sweeping  excurdon  firom 
that  promontory  to  Skye,  and  from  thence  to  KintaH.  Disi^ 
pointed  in  his  hopes  of  Huntly,  Seaforth,  and  the  Macdondds 
of  Sleat,  he  attempted  to  raise  Scotland  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  of  Montrose.  To  the  committee  of  Moray,  dtting 
at  Aldeme,  he  sent  a  charge,  commanding  all  men  within 
that  county  to  rise  and  follow  the  king^s  lieutenant,  under 
pain  of  fire  and  sword ;  a  summons  which  he  eloquently  en* 
forced  with  the  dread  symbol  of  a  cross,  every  point  of  which 
was  seamed  and  scathed  with  fire.  They  sent  it  on,  in  haste 
and  terror,  to  the  committee  of  Aberdeen,  who  retained  it ; 
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and  the  junto  at  Edinbtugh  being  apprized  of  the  erent,  the 
Estates  inmiediately  sommoned  to  anns  every  man  be-north 
the  GiampianSy  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  siiteen,  and 
required  them  to  be  at  the  yarions  places  of  rendezvous  before 
the  middle  of  August,  in  order  to  destroy  the  invaders.  While 
thus  in  the  very  jaws  of  destruction,  Macdonald,  who  had 
marched  into  Badenoch,  directed  to  Montrose  the  despatch 
which  came  so  fortunately  into  the  hands  of  Inchbrakie. 

The  hero  hesitated  not  to  share  the  &te  of  those  whom  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  into  their  present  predica* 
ment;  and  the  plan  he  now  conceived  evinced  that  genius 
which  was  in  itself  a  host.  The  loyal  clana^  with  whom  the 
Scoto-Irish  were  nearly  identified  in  their  history  and  habits, 
he  knew  to  be  capable  of  extraordinary  achievements,  if  roused 
by  a  skilful  application  to  their  peculiar  propensities.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  Argyle,  with  all  his  vast  preponderance 
of  civil,  religious,  and  military  power,  was  singularly  cautious 
and  slow  in  his  warlike  movements.  His  first  idea,  then,  was 
to  take  the  Highlanders  by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  that  may 
be  called  dramatic,  so  as  to  communicate  the  electric  spark  to 
their  ardent  and  romantic  dispositions.  Having  in  this  manner 
kindled  their  enthusiasm,  he  proposed  instantly  to  lead  them, 
far  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  where  they  might  destroy  in  de- 
tail their  ample  resources^  by  a  series  of  desperate  blows  and 
vapid  evolutions,  calculated  at  once  to  strike  terror  into  their 
minds,  and  to  attract  the  loyal  to  the  standard  of  their  king. 
He  accordingly  answered  Macdonald's  letter  as  if  he  had  re- 
oeived  it  at  Carlisle,  and  instructed  him  to  march  into  Athol 
to  meet  the  royal  lieutenant.  The  rendezvous  was  well  chosen. 
It  was  the  district  where  the  oppression  of  Aigyle  had  been 
severely  felt,  and  where  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Montrose  was  cherished.  Allaster  accordingly  took  the  castle 
of  Blair  in  Athol,  some  time  about  the  end  of  August,  where 
he  remained  for  further  orders.* 

*  Process  of  forfeitiire  against  Montrose  and  his  adherents,  MS. 
Pari.  Record. 
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Attired  in  the  garb  of  the  Gael,  and  attended  by  his  cousin 
Patrick  Graham^  also  in  the  habit  of  a  mountaineer,  Montrose 
set  out  on  foot  to  discover  himself  to  this  forlorn  hope  in 
Athol,  who  had  been  looking  for  his  coming  under  more  or 
less  of  the  imposing  insignia  of  the  royal  commission.  In  this 
sadden  apparition,  without  even  the  ordinaiy  attendance  of  a 
highland  chieftain,  the  men  of  Ulster  at  first  perceired  only 
the  fine  figure  of  a  distinguished-looking  Dune  Uasal.  But 
those  of  Athol  and  Badenoch,  who  well  knew  the  Graham, 
greeted  him  with  enthusiasm  amounting  to  adoration,  and  the 
congenial  Irish  were  not  slow  to  understand  and  to  share  their 
frantic  joy.  It  was  in  presence  of  about  twelve  hundred  of 
these  last,  slenderly  accompanied  by  the  natives  who  had 
joined  Macdonald,  that  Montrose  displayed  his  commission 
from  Charles  the  First.  When  the  surrounding  scenery,  the 
actors,  the  occasion,  and  the  results  are  called  to  mind,  few 
finer  subjects  for  an  historical  painting  can  be  conceived  than 
this  assemblage. 

The  very  day  after  he  declared  himself,  he  was  joined  by 
eight  hundred  men  of  Athol,  including  the  gallant  Robert- 
sons, commanded  by  the  tutor  of  Strowan,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  young  Inchbrakie.  To  these  were  added  three  hundred 
of  Huntly's  retainers  out  of  Badenoch.  Of  the  Irish  under 
Macdonald  there  were  at  this  time  three  regiments,  in  all  not 
more  than  twelve  hundred  strong ;  and  these  possessed  neither 
pikes  nor  swords,  were  indifferently  armed  with  muskets,  clubs, 
and  battle-axes,  and  still  worse  provided  with  ammunition. 
The  Highlanders  proper  were  in  no  better  condition.  Their 
weapons  chiefly  consisted  of  broadswords^  pikes,  and  bows 
and  arrows.  But  a  great  proportion  could  command  no  other 
weapons  than  the  stones  with  which,  on  the  plain  of  Tipper- 
muir,  they  soon  afterwards  compelled  the  panting  bu]*gesses  of 
Perth  to  furnish  them  with  better.  As  for  cavalry,  Montrose 
possessed  three  horses,  which  Dr  Wishart  calls  innnino  ttrigoiOi 
et  «maciato9,— -altogether  skin  and  bone,— probably  the  very 
same  whose  flesh  he  had  not  spared  on  his  way  from  Carlisle, 
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and  which  he  kept  with  the  axmy  principally  for  the  rue  of  his 
&ithfiil  oompanion,  Bollock,  who  had  been  lame  from  child- 
bood.  Sach,  in  the  autumn  of  1644,  was  the  army  of  Charles 
the  First  in  Scotland, — ^upon  which  Sir  James  Turner,  or  Sir 
Dngald  Dalgetty,  would  have  pronounced,  that  no  one,  above 
the  condition  of  a  madman,  would  have  dreamed  of  leading  it 
a  mUe  beyond  their  own  wild  festnesses.  But  the  star  of  his 
destiny  was  now  before  the  hero.  Without  a  pause,  he  flung 
the  royal  standard  abroad  on  the  hreezes  of  the  Tummel  and 
the  Grarry — suffered  not  a  doubt  of  success  to  enter  the  minds 
of  his  enthu«astic  followers  or  his  own, — and  pointing  his 
pike  in  the  direction  of  Stratheme,  led  on  to  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie,  after  just  such  an  oration  to  his  new  followers  as  we 
may  give  in  the  words  of  one  who  has  entwined  his  own  im- 
mortality with  Montrose's,—* 

When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 
His  foot  like  arrow  free.* 

*  Young  Inchbrakie,  whose  sobriquet  was  "  Black  Pate,"  was  nnele 
io  the  Laird  of  Lnde,  at  that  time  a  minor  ;  and  when  Montrose  and 
he  were  in  Athol,  they  nsnally  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  old  house 
at  Lnde.  I  am  favoured  with  these  particulars  by  Captain  Robertson 
of  Lude,  who  adds  :— **  The  place  where  Montrose  first  displayed  the 
standard,  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  behind  the  house  of  Lude, 
on  a  very  conspicuous  place  called  the  TruuOi ;  on  this  spot  my  father 
had  a  small  cairn  erected.  The  knoll  is  now  nearly  covered  with  a 
large  plantation  of  about  twenty  years  old ;  it  is  in  sight  of  the  strath 
of  Athol,  of  all  Glenfender,  and  part  of  Glentilt,— so  a  very  pf  oper 
position." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Preparatioiu  agunst  MontroBe-— He  is  joined  by  Lord  Kilpont  and 
Others ->The  Battle  of  Tippermoir— Montrose  takes  Perth-^High- 
landers  return  Home  with  their  Spoil— Lord  Kilpont  mordered  in 
Montrose's  Camp  by  Stewart  of  Ardyoirlich— The  Act  approved  of 
and  rewarded  by  the  Coyenanting  Parliament,  and  jnstified  by  the 
Clergy— Airly  and  the  Ogilyies  join  Montrose— State  of  Montrose's 
Army— Defeats  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen— Extract  from  the  Council 
Books  of  Aberdeen— Covenanters  provoke  the  Severity  of  the  Vic- 
tors—Montrose's  extraordinary  Marches  in  the  Wilds  of  Scotland — 
Routs  the  Horse  of  Lothian,  and  baffles  Argyle  at  Fyvie—Gayety 
of  the  Irish  Soldiers— Policy  of  Argyle^Departure  of  some  of  Mon- 
trose's Friends — Montrose  drives  Ai^le  from  Inverary,and  ravages 
his  Country— Encamps  at  Killcumein — Intelligence  brought  by 
the  Bard  of  Keppoch— Retraces  his  Steps  in  search  of  Argyle— Hia 
forced  March  across  the  Mountains  of  Lochaber— BatUe  of  Inver- 
lochy— Song  of  the  Keppoch  Bard— Montrose's  Letter  to  Charles  I. 
ttfter  the  Battle— Argyle's  Account  of  the  BatUe— The  Lord  Advo- 
cate's Note  of  it— Baillie's  Version  of  it. 

When  the  intelligence  that  the  Iriah  had  suddenly  descended 
into  the  plain  of  Athol  was  followed  by  the  still  more  startling 
annonncement  that  Montrose  himself  was  at  their  head,  the 
Committee  of  Estates  took  measures  to  sunound  them.  Lord 
Drummond  and  the  Earl  of  TuUibardine  were  commissioned 
to  raise  Perthshire,  and  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Elcho  and  the 
coyenanting  forces  of  Fife  and  Angus.  By  this  means,  as  Aigyle 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  inyadeis,  it  was  not  doubted  that  Mon- 
trose and  Macdonald  would  be  hemmed  in  and  destroyed.  The 
government  also  **  took  order,"  in  this  emergency,  with  the 
**  malignant"  district  of  Menteith,  whose  young  earl,  the  Lord 
Kilpont,  they  caUed  upon  to  bring  into  the  field  his  fiither's 
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Tetainersy  with  those  of  Napier,  Keir,  and  othen^  and  to  lead 
tliem  forthwith  against  the  men  of  Ulster,  who  were  tenned 
the  common  enemy.  Accordingly  this  nohleman,  with  whom 
"were  the  Master  of  Maderty,  and  Sir  John  Drommond  a 
younger  son  of  the  £arl  of  Perth,  yery  speedily  brought  to  his 
banner  about  400  followersf,  principally  bowmen,  with  whom 
he  proceeded  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  But  he  was  more 
desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  loyalists, 
than  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Estates. 

Montrose  commenced  his  march  from  Blair  Athol  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Stewarts,  Robertsons,  and  other  clans- 
men of  that  district  came  to  his  standard.  As  he  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Menzieses,  who  had  harassed  his 
rear  and  treated  ignominiously  a  messenger  whom  he  sent  to 
the  castle  of  Weeme,  he  retaliated  by  wasting  their  fields  and 
burning  a  few  houses  in  his  progress.  On  the  morning  of  the 
dlst  of  August  1644,  his  whole  forces,  about  2600,  were  across 
the  Tay.  Inchbrakie,  a  great  fiivourite  with  the  Athol  men, 
being  sent  in  adyance  with  some  of  the  most  active  of  those 
Highlanders  to  reconnoitre,  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
a  large  body  of  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  hill  of  Buchanty, 
as  if  to  oppose  their  progress.  The  marquis  advanced  to  meet 
them,  and  veiy  soon  came  in  contact  with  his  friends,  Kilpont, 
Maderty,  and  Sir  John  Drummond,  who,  the  moment  they 
understood  that  he  was  acting  in  virtue  of  the  royal  oomnussion, 
joined  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  At  the  same  time  he 
learnt  that  the  Covenanters  were  to  rendezvous  in  great  strength 
at  Perth,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  him  whenever  he  should 
appear.  He  instantly  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and 
if  possible  to  rout  the  army  of  the  low  country  before  Argyle 
could  arrive,  who  was  at  least  five  days  behind  him,  and'  in  no 
haste  to  come  up.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  1st  of 
September,  he  advanced  towards  the  town  just  named,  in  th^ 
order  thus  described  by  an  officer,  who  sent  the  account  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde.  **  They  marched  to  St  Johnston,  where 
the  enemy  had  gathered  together  8000  foot  and  800  horse,  with 
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nine  pieces  of  cannon ;  his  majesty's  anny  not  haying  so  much 
as  one  horse ;  for  that  day  the  Marqois  of  Montrose  went  on 
foot  himself,  with  his  target  and  pike ;  the  Lord  Kilpont  c<»Di«- 
mandlng  the  bowmen,  and  onr  general-major  of  the  Irish  foicea 
commanding  his  three  regiments."* 

Before  e^ht  o'olock  that  morning,  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
army  of  EUcho,  drawn  up  in  battle-amy  on  the  wide  plain  of 
Tippermoir,  some  miles  from  Perth.  From  6000  to  8000  foot 
were  extended,  so  as  to  oat-flank  the  little  army  of  loyalists ; 
and  at  either  extremity  of  the  line  was  placed  a  division  of 
cavaliy,  amounting  in  all  to  700  or  800.  There  were  besides 
nine  pieces  of  artillery  in  front.  Their  right  wing  was  com- 
manded by  Elcho  himself,  the  left  by  Sir  James  Scott  their 
most  experitticed  officer,  tlie  main  body  by  Tullibardine,  and 
the  cavalry  by  Lord  Drummond.  The  clergy,  too,  claimed  no 
small  share  in  the  command  of  this  array.  They,  as  nsaal^ 
christened  it  *' the  army  of  €rod;"  and,  in  their  prepamtory 
devotions  of  that  morning,  their  most  popular  preacher,  Fre- 
derick Carmichael,  declared  in  his  sermon,  ^  that  if  ever  Grod 
spoke  truth  out  of  his  mouth,  he  promised  them  in  the  name 
of  God  a  certain  victory  that  day." 

Montrose  arranged  his  battle  with  great  skilL  In  order  to 
extend  his  front  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  safety,  he 
drew  up  all  his  men  in  one  line  of  three  deep.  In  the  rear 
he  placed  the  tallest,  who  were  ordered  to  stand  erect,  while 
the  front  rank  knelt  upon  one  knee,  and  the  intermediate,  in  a 
stooping  posture,  overlooked  them.  The  main  body  was  com- 
posed of  the  Irish  Highlanders  under  the  command  of  AUaster 
Macdonald ;  who,  being  provided  neither  with  pikes  nor  swords^ 
would  have  been  too  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
they  been  placed  on  the  wings.  Lord  Kilpont  and  his  bowmen 
formed  the  left  flank.  Montrose,  on  foot,  with  his  target  and 
pike,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Athol  men,  who  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  most  formidable  point  of  the  enemy's 

•  Ormonde  Papers. 
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bttttle,  oommanded  hj  Sir  James  Scott.  These  amngementfe 
being  made,  the  Master  of  Ifaderty  was  sent  with  a  flag  of 
tmee  to  the  ooyenanting  chie&.  His  instructions  were  to  tell 
them  that  the  royal  lieutenant  was  anxious  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed  ;  that  he  declared  solemnly  before  Grod,  he 
deaixcd  neither  the  places^  honours,  nor  lives  of  any  of  his 
countrymen,  but  amply  to  do  his  duty  to  his  soyereign  ;  and 
conjured  them,  therefore,  in  the  king's  name,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  return  to  their  allegiance.  Instead  of  deigning 
any  reply,  they  made  the  young  nobleman  a  prisoner.* 

The  marquis  then  addressed  his  troops  in  these  words : — ^  Be 
iq^»aring  of  your  powder, — we  have  none  to  throw  away.  Let 
not  a  musket  be  fired  except  in  the  very  &ce  of  the  enemy. 
Give  but  a  single  discharge,  and  then  at  them  with  the  clay- 
more, in  the  name  of  God  and  the  King."  While  the  armies 
were  yet  only  within  cannon-range  of  each  other,  a  skimush 
took  place  between  some  of  Lord  Drummond's  cavalry  and  a 
few  active  Highlanders  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  them.  The 
horsemen  were  driven  back  upon  the  ranks  of  the  in&ntiy, 
where  they  created  some  confusion,  and  Montrose,  seizing  the 
happy  moment,  gave  the  word  for  his  whole  line  to  advance. 
The  cannon  began  to  play  upon  them,  but  with  no  e£Fect.  The 
cavalry  charged,  but  the  Highlanders  received  them  on  their 
pikes ;  those  who  had  none  poured  in  volleys  of  stones,  and 
the  horse  were  completely  routed.  The  issue  was  doubtful 
but  for  a  moment,  and  that  was  on  the  wing  where  the  mar- 
quis in  person  was  engaged  with  the  stout  Sir  James  Scott, 
who  obstinately  maintained  his  post,  and  made  a  desperate 
struggle  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  rising  ground.  Montrose 
and  his  **  Redshanks "  outstripped  their  competitors  in  this 

*  By  the  MS.  parliament  record,  it  appears  that  the  Master  of 
Maderty  was  not  released  antil  the  21st  Febraary  1645,  of  which  date 
there  is  an  act  for  his  release  on  payment  of  two  thousand  merks,  and 
finding  caution  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  merks,  that  he 
would  not  be  an  enemy  to  the  Estates.  He  was  married  to  the 
Lady  Beatrix  Graham,  Montrose's  sister.— See  p.  80. 
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nice  like  the  deer,  and  came  down  upon  them  like  the  torrent. 
The  rout  was  now  complete.  ^  Although,"  aaya  the  officer 
already  qnoted,  ^  the  battle  continued  for  some  space,  we  lost 
not  one  man  on  our  side,  yet  still  advanced,  the  enemy  being 
three  or  four  to  one :  however,  God  gave  us  the  day ;  the 
enemy  retreating  with  their  backs  towards  us»  that  men  might 
have  walked  upon  the  dead  corps  to  the  town,  being  two  long 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  battle  was  pitched.  The  chase 
continued  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night, 
AU  their  cannon,  anns,  munition,  colours,  drums,  tents,  bag- 
gage, in  a  word,  none  of  themselves  nor  baggage  eso^ped  our 
hands  but  their  horse  and  such  of  the  foot  as  were  taken  pri* 
soners  within  the  city.*'*  * 

The  most  important  result,  however,  was  the  undisputed 
posBesaion  of  Perth,  where  the  victor  obtained  arma^  dothing, 
and  money  for  his  troops.  It  was,  besidefl^  the  capital  of  his 
own  district;  and  in  this  town,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
had  once  endeavoured  to  explain  his  political  sentiments  to  its 
cleigyman  Mr  John  Robertson,  who  was  afterwards  examined 
as  a  witness  against  him  by  the  Committee  of  Estates.  This 
reverend  gentleman  was  still  in  office,  and  being  one  of  those 
who  had  pledged  themselves  for  the  success  of  **  God's  army,'* 
the  government,  in  rage  at  the  defeat,  appear  to  have  thought 
of  holding  the  clergymen  responsible  for  the  loss  that  had  been 
sustained.  Accordingly  a  most  singular  defence  of  the  kirk 
militant  was  drawn  up  by  Robertson,  of  which  the  specimen  in 
the  note,  taken  from  Wodrow's  manuscript,  is  all  that  we  can 
afford  to  quote  here.t 

*  Ormonde  Papers. 

t  **  Whereas  it's  said,  or  may  be  said,  that  the  Fifemen  offered  to 
assist  OS.  In  tmth  there  were  seen  twelve,  or  thereaboats,  armless 
men,  and  some  of  them  drunk,  come  to  the  provost,  in  the  porch  of 
the  kirk,  offering  themselves  to  serve.  Bnt  such  a  few  nnmber  oonld 
not  be  trusted  to,  so  many  having  feared  the  enemies'  faces  before,  and 
fled.  They  were  unable  who  came  in ;  for,  first,  they  were  all  fore- 
fainted  and  bunted  with  running,  insomuch  that  mns  or  ten  died  that 
night  m  town  without  any  ttmtnd;  and,  second,  an  overwhelming  fear 
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It  was  the  Me  of  our  hero  to  hare  the  fruits  of  each  sno- 

oeasiTe  yictorj  snatched  from  his  grasp  as  soon  as  earned. 

The  blow  he  had  struck  came  too  late  ;  for  Scotland  was  now 

so  completely  under  the  promoters  of  the  Covenant^  that  much 

more  was  neceasaiy  in  order  to  encourage  the  loyaUsts  to 

unite  in  any  decided  or  efficient  manner.    And  besides,  the 

clansmen,  upon  whom  he  chiefly  depended,  possessed  other 

qualities  which  eyentuaUy  more  than  counterbalanced  to  him 

their  best  achievements.     It  was  the  characteristic  of  those 

brave  Highlanders  to  return  to  their  homes  with  the  spoOs^ 

instead  of  following  up  their  success.    Before  their  leader  could 

fight  another  battle,  a  great  proportion  of  the  Atholmen  took 

at  least  temporaiy  leave  of  him,  in  pursuance  of  their  heredi- 

taiy  habits^  and  without  an  idea  that  by  so  doing  they  infringed 

a  single  rule  of  the  military  profession  or  lost  a  point  in  the 

warlike  game  they  had  so  happily  commenced.    Even  before 

their  departure  an  event  occurred,  which  not  only  deprived 

him  of  another  valuable  section  of  his  little  army,  but  sadly 

clouded  his  recollections  of  Tippermuir.     Lord  Kilpont,  after 

escaping  the  perils  of  that  day,  and  contributing  so  much  to  its 

did  take  them,  that  did  absolately  disable  them  from  resistance  of 
such  a  cruel  enemy.  Their  fear  kythed  in  this,  that  multitudes  break- 
ing up  cellars  did  cast  themselves  down  there,  expecting  the  enemy's 
approach.  The  provost  came  into  one  house,  amongst  many,  where 
there  were  a  number  lying  panting,  and  desired  them  to  rise  for  their 
own  defence.  They  answered,  their  hearts  were  away— they  would 
fight  no  more— although  they  should  be  killed.  And  then,  although 
they  had  been  both  willing  and  stout,  yet  they  were  unable  to  resist ; 
for  they  had  casten  all  their  arms  from  them  by  the  way,  and  we  in 
town  had  none  to  spare.  In  town  we  bad  no  anmiunition,  for  Dundee 
refused  them,  and  that  which  was  got  out  of  Cupar  was  for  the  most 
part  had  out  in  carts  to  the  muir.  Our  enemies,  that  before  the  fight 
were  nakedf  weaporUett,  ammunUioniest,  and  cannonleu  men,  and  so 
unable  to  have  laid  siege  to  the  town,  by  the  flight  of  our  friends  were 
clothed,  got  abundance  of  arms,  and  great  plenty  of  ammunition,  with 
six  piece  of  cannon.  So  our  friends,  disarming  us  and  arming  our 
enemies,  enabled  them  and  disenabled  us.'*  This  curious  document  will 
be  found  printed  at  fiill  length  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Montrose  and  the 
Covenanters. 
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ftuoeesBy  ^a«  mtudered  in  the  campy  by  James  Stewart  of  Ard- 
▼oirlich,  himself  the  fiuniliar  Mend  of  that  jonng  nobleman, 
and  who  had  joined  the  royalists  along  with  him. 

Wisharty  who  mnst  have  obtained  Montrose's  own  accotmi 
of  the  matter,  narrates,  that  after  having  remained  three  days 
at  Perth,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  being  immediately  joined 
by  all  the  loyal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  he 
crossed  the  Tay,  and  encamped  in  the  open  fields  near  Cupat 
in  Angns,  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  await  in  tiie 
town  the  arrival  of  Aigyle  with  his  superior  forces.  On  the 
0th  of  September,  by  break  of  day,  ere  the  drums  beat  for  their 
march,  his  attention  was  called  to  an  uproar  in  the  camp,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between  the  High- 
landers and  the  Irish.  Casting  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  in  order  to  quell  it,  he  was  arrested  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  mangled  body  of  his  gallant  friend  weltering  in  his 
blood.  *^  The  vfllain,"  adds  the  chaplain,  ^  who  had  assassinated 
him  was  one  Stewart,*  a  vassal  of  Kilpont's,  whom  this  young 
nobleman  had  treated  with  the  greatest  familiarity  and  friend- 
ship, insomuch  that  that  very  night  they  had  slept  together 
under  the  same  tent.  It  was  alleged  that  this  abandoned 
wretch  had  resolved  to  murder  Montrose  himself;  that,  trust- 
ing to  his  great  influence  with  Lord  ELllpont^  he  had  conceived 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  to  become  an  associate  in  the 
TiUaoy ;  and,  drawing  him  to  a  solitary  spot,  had  disclosed  the 
design,  which  Eilpont  very  naturally  regarded  with  detestation. 
The  murderer,  dreading  discovery,  suddenly  turned  upon  his 
patron,  and,  taking  him  unawares,  who  little  suspected  such 
an  attack  from  his  fimiiliar,  put  him  to  death  with  repeated 

*  It  is  ahnoBt  nimecessary  to  notice,  that  this  was  James  Stewart 
of  Ardvoirlioh,  the  romantic  circnmstances  of  whose  own  birth,  after 
thb  mnrdor  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Dmmmond  of  Drommondemoch, 
by  the  Macgregors,  are  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
At  the  end  of  this  volnme  will  be  fonnd,  extracted  fh>m  the  original 
record  of  the  covenanting  parliament,  the  pardon  and  thanks  voted  to 
Ardvoirlioh  for  this  mnrder.  It  completely  corroborates  Wisfaart's 
account,  and  implicates  the  covenanting  government  in  the  crime. 
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wotondfl.  The  treacheronB  asBBBBiD,  kilHng  the  camp  sentmel 
in  hk  way,  effected  his  escape,  thiough  darkness  so  thick 
that  the  soldkis  conld  scarcely  see  the  length  of  their  flpears. 
Some  said  ihe  traitor  had  heen  bribed  to  tiie  act  by  the  cove- 
nanting  goyemment,  others  that  the  hope  of  reward  akme 
had  indaeed  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question 
that  to  tkU  9iry  day  he  is  in  great  &Totir  with  them,  and  that 
Aigyle  took  the  earliest  opportnnity  of  raising  him  to  a  high 
rank  in  his  army,  though  a  man  of  no  military  capacity." 

There  are  various  proofii  that  it  was  the  usual  practioe 
of  the  coYcnanting  goyemment  to  hold  out  premiums  and 
to  confer  rewards  for  such  deeds.  It  is  also  unquestion- 
able, upon  the  evidence  of  their  own  record,  that  whoever 
should  have  assassinated  Montrose  at  this  time  was  certain 
of  being  received  with  open  arms  by  Aigyle,  publicly  com* 
plimented  and  rewarded.  Nor  was  it  from  the  pulpits  that  the 
people  would  have  learned  that  such  deeds  were  an  ofience  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  for  the  reverend  Robert  Baillie  thus  com* 
ments  upon  the  cold-Uooded  and  treacherous  murder  :-^^  Kil* 
pout's  treachery  is  recenged  by  his  death,  y««%  mflktedl*  * 

Montrose  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  his  friend. 
He  repeatedly  embraced  the  lifeless  body,  and  with  sighs  and 
tears  relinquished  it  to  the  followers  of  this  hapless  chief,  to 
be  cairied  home  to  his  parents  and  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
ton.t  Thufli,  besides  the  Atholmen  who  returned  to  deposit 
their  spoil,  nearly  400  of  his  most  efficient  soldiers  departed 
from  him,  even  in  the  hour  of  victory.  It  was  with  a  dimi- 
nished force  of  less  than  two  thousand  followers,  of  whom  a 
nnall  proportion  were  cavalry,  and  some  field-pieces  taken  at 
Tippermuir,  that  he  again  found  himself  in  front  of  an  enemy. 


*  Letter  to  Spang,  dated  25th  October  1644.  The  Lord  Advocate*! 
Diary  is  silent  on  the  eabjed  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Kilpont. 

t  Br  Wiflhart  says,  that  to  Montrose  Kilpont  was  endeared  as  **  a 
man  f^oos  for  arts  aad  anas  ud  honesty,  being  a  good  philosopher, 
agood  divine,  a  good  Uwyer,  a  good  soldier,  a  good  subject,  and  a 
good  man." 
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not  many  days  after  he  had  destroyed  the  armament  of  Elcho. 
In  the  mean  while  he  had  marched  through  Angus  and  the 
Meams,  to  give  all  in  that  quarter  who  were  loyally  inclined 
an  opportunity  of  joining  him.  In  yain  did  he  endearour  to 
redeem  Mariachal  from  the  influence  of  Aigyle,  by  sending  to 
him  at  Dunnottar  a  letter  explaining  the  object  of  the  present 
expedition,  and  enclosing  one  to  him  from  the  king.  But 
^e  yenerable  Earl  of  Airly,  and  his  gallant  sons  Sir  Thomaa 
and  Sir  David  Ogilyy,  came  instantly  to  the  standard,  which 
they  ever  continued  to  support  with  an  unshrinking  fidelity, 
only  equalled  by  that  of  their  leader.  To  these  were  added 
others  of  the  loyal  names  of  Ogilvy  and  Graham,  and  a  few  low- 
land gentlemen  whose  intentions  were  better  than  their  mili- 
tary means ;  or,  as  it  proved,  than  their  capacities  for  enduring 
such  fatigue  and  privations  as  the  achievements  of  this  little 
army  implied.  A  more  efficient  aid  was  now  brought  to  the 
marquis  in  the  person  of  his  old  opponent  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Gordon,  followed  by  about  thirty  well-appointed  horsemen. 

By  this  time  another  nobleman  had  assembled  an  army, 
which  was  also  expected  to  destroy  the  loyalists.  Lor^ 
Purleigh,*  having  collected  the  northern  Covenanters,  and 
rallied  the  scattered  remains  of  the  Fife  regiments  defeated 
at  Perth,  now  occupied  Aberdeen  with  about  2600  foot,  900 
horse,  and  some  artillery.  Montrose,  notwithstanding  his  own 
diminished  forces,  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  him,  and  crossed 
the  Dee  on  the  11th  of  September.  That  night,  after  having 
summoned  Sir  Thomas  Burnet  of  Leys  to  surrender  his  house, 
about  eight  miles  from  Aberdeen,  he  treated  him  as  his  host, 
and  supped  there,  with  his  guard.t  On  the  following  day  he 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  city.     Next  morning,  being 

*  The  same  who  was  president  of  the  parliament  before  whom  Mon- 
trose appeared  as  a  deUnqnent  in  1641.    See  p.  196. 

f  "  The  lieutennand  [Montrose]  himself,  with  his  gaird,  sonpit 
with  the  Laird  of  Leyis  efter  he  had  summoned  him  to  render  his 
house.  He  did  no  harm,  but  took  some  arms  and  horse,  and  promise 
of  some  men,  Leyis  offered  him  5000  merkis  of  money,  which  he 
nobly  refused."— iS)w/(itn^. 
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Friday  the  Idth,  he  sent  an  ill-fiited  dmmmer  with  a  flag  of 
trace ;  and  also  a  commisflioner  with  a  letter  to  the  magigtrates^ 
in  which  he  required  them  to  allow  peaceable  entry  to  the  royal 
lieutenant,  that  he  might  issae  his  majesty's  proclamations,  and 
lefinesh  his  troops.  Assurance  was  added  that  no  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  town,  or  its  inhabitants,  unless  he  were  compelled 
to  force  an  entrance ;  in  which  case  he  warned  them  to  remove 
all  aged  men,  women,  and  children,  to  places  of  safety,  and  take 
the  peril  on  themselyes.  **  The  magistrates,"  adds  Spalding, 
^  caused  the  commissioner  and  drummer  drink  hardly."  The 
result  wUl  be  best  told  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
town-council  records^  yet  extant. 

''It  is  to  be  remembered,  but  never  without  regret,  the 
great  and  heavy  prejudice  and  loss  which  this  burgh  did 
sustain  by  the  cruel  and  bloody  fight  and  conflict,  which  was 
fought  betwixt  the  Crabstane  and  the  Justice  Mylne's,  upon 
the  thirteenth  day  of  September  instant,  betwixt  eleven  hours 
before  noon  and  one  afternoon,  occasioned  by  the  approach- 
ing of  James  marquis  of  Montrose,  with  three  regiments  of 
Irishes,  and  [blank]  of  Athobnen,  Strathememen,  and  some 
others  their  adherents.  The  said  James  marquis  of  Montrqse 
having  required  the  town  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
having  sent  a  commissioner  with  a  drummer  for  that  effect^ 
the  magistrates  and  council, — Shaving  consulted  and  advised 
with  Robert  lord  Burleigh,  James  viscount  of  Frendraught, 
Andrew  lord  Fraser,  divers  barons  of  this  shire,  and  with  the 
commander  of  the  Fife  regiment  which  was  then  in  arms, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  with  the  foresaid  noble* 
men  and  divers  ready  to  oppose  and  resist  the  enemy's  in- 
coming,— did  refuse  to  render  the  town,  and  dismissed  the 
commissioner  and  drummer  with  answer  to  the  said  demand. 
But,  as  they  were  passing  by  the  Fife  regiment,  the  drummer 
was  unhappily  killed  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  horsemen  of 
our  parties,  as  was  thought.  Whereupon  the  fight  presently 
began,  and  after  two  hours'  hot  service  or  thereby,  the  said 
Fife  r^^ent,  with  our  whole  townsmen  and  others  of  the 
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fihire,  being  ih«re  for  the  present  oTexpowered  b j  the  number 
of  the  enemiei^  were  forced  to  take  the  retreat,  wherein  many 
of  the  Fife  regiment  were  killed ;  and  of  our  townsmen  were 
slain  that  day  Mr  Matthew  Lumsden,  baillie,  Thomas  Buck, 
master  of  kirk-woik,  Robert  LesUe,  master  of  hospital,  Messrs 
Alexander  and  Robert  Reid,  advocates^  Andrew  and  Thomas 
Bumety  merchants,  with  many  more,  to  the  number  of  near 
eight  score ;  for  the  enemy,  entering  the  town  immediately, 
did  kill  all,  old  and  yonng,  whom  they  found  on  the  streets^ 
among  whom  were  two  of  our  town-officers,  called  Gilbert 
Breck  and  Patrick  Keir.*  They  broke  up  the  prison-house 
door,  set  all  warders  and  prisoners  to  liberty,t  entered  in  yeiy 
many  houses  and  plundered  them,  killing  such  men  as  they 
found  therein.** 

Lord  Burieigh,  upon  this  occasion,  oflEered  battle  in  the 
same  manner  that  Elcho  had  done,  having  his  flanks  covered 
with  about  900  horse,  and  his  front  with  cannon.  His  left 
wing  was  commanded  by  Lord  Lewis  GU>rdon,  ^  a  bold  young 
man,"  says  Dr  Wishart,  **  but  bair-brsined,  and  who  had 
forced  out  his  fiithei^s  friends  and  clients,  to  fight  with  Mon- 
trose against  tiieir  will."    His  lordship  charged  at  the  head  of 

*  It  appears  from  Spalding  that  it  was  tilie  Irish  soldiers  who  fol- 
lowed into  the  town,  and  committed  the  havoc  there,  Montrose  himself 
having  remained,  for  the  most  of  the  time  when  Aberdeen  was  thns 
occupied,  out  of  the  town,  with  what  Spalding  calls  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  but  which  probably  was  no  more  tiian  a  reserve,  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  was  now  deserted  by  most  of  the  men  of  Athol  and 
Menteith. 

The  Lord  Adyocate  in  his  Diary  thus  shortly  notices  the  battles  of 
Perth  and  Aberdeen : 

*'  Conflict  at  Perth.  On  1  Sep'-  1644,  being  Sunday,  was  the  oonfliet 
at  Perth,  where  our  people  were  mechantlie  defeated  by  the  Irish. 
Item,  on  13  Sep'-  Aberdeen  was  taken  by  the  Irish,  and  our  forces 
defeated." 

**  1  Nov.  1644.  Friday,  Dreamt  that  I  took  out  one  of  my  schaft 
teeth  with  my  own  hand.    The  Lord  pr^uure  me." 

f  This  was  to  release  Gordon  of  Innermarkie,  Irving  of  Lenturk, 
and  other  followers  of  Huntly,  ifdio  had  been  cast  into  prison  by  the 
Covenaaters. 
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a  laige  body  of  hone,  induding  his  immedinte  foUowen. 
But  the  marquiB^  whom  baadful  of  cavaliy  were  oom- 
XQaaded  by  Sir  William  Bollock  and  Nathaniel  Goidony  had 
artfully  interspersed  their  meagre  ranks  with  bowmen  and 
mosketeen^  nearly  equal  in  speed  and  activity  to  such  horse 
as  he  poflseased,  and  the  galling  fire,  with  which  they  wel- 
comed the  chaige  on  each  flank,  first  checked  and  then 
routed  the  enemy.  And  ere  they  could  rally  again,  the  yoice 
of  Montrose  was  heard :  **  To  close  quarters — ^we  do  no  good 
at  a  distance,— giye  them  the  broadsword  and  butt-end  of 
your  muskets^ — gpaie  them  not,  and  make  them  pay  for  their 
treachery  and  treason/'* 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  battle,  the 
royal  army  was  at  Kintore,  from  whence  their  victorioua 
leader  wrote  to  the  king,  acquainting  his  majesty  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  anns,  but  telling  him  that,  without  reinforcements^ 
he  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  field.  Sir  William 
Bollock  undertook  the  dangerous  miyij^^n  of  conveying  these 
despatches  to  his  majesty. 

When  the  veteian  Leven,  who  was  besieging  Newcastle, 
heard  that  the  forces  of  Elcho  were  dispersed,  he  sent  to  Scot- 
land, says  Baillle,  **  my  Lord  Calendar  with  so  many  of  his 
best  horse  and  foot  as,  with  Aigyle*s  forces  on  the  rebels'  backs 
and  the  country -forces  on  their  £u»,  with  God's  help,  may 
bring  these  wicked  men  to  their  deserved  end."  Sir  James 
Turner  also  mentions  this  imposing  movement,  but  add% — 
^  Calendar  staid  not  long,  neither  had  the  leaders  of  the  Co- 
yenanters  better  luck  than  Elcho."  No  sooner  had  the  loyalists 
quitted  Perth  than  the  rebels  occupied  it.    A  few  days  after 

*  Wishart  reoorda  the  following  characteristio  anecdote  of  an  Irish 
soldier,  whose  leg  had  been  shot  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  Coolly  separat- 
ing with  his  knife  the  piece  of  skin  that  still  kept  his  limb  attached 
to  his  body,  he  oontinued  to  cheer  on  bis  comrades,  and  said  he  was 
sore  the  lord  marquis  wxmld  make  him  a  cavalry-man,  as  he  ooald 
no  longer  serve  on  foot. 
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the  battle  of  Aberdeen,  intelligence  reached  the  marqnis  that 
Argyle  was  close  at  hand  with  an  overwhelming  host,  of  which 
from  1000  to  1500  were  horsemen  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Lothian.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  his  disorderly 
troops,  he  marched  to  Inyeruiy  on  the  16th  of  September.  His 
riyal  at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Drum,  and  his 
troops  entered  Aberdeen  the  third  day  after  the  other  had  left 
it.  The  ^  Dictator  "  then  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
royal  lieutenant  and  all  his  followers  traitors  to  religion,  king, 
and  country ;  and  ofiering  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  in  Montrose,  dead  or  alive.  ^  Some,"  says  Spald- 
ing, **  thought  this  proclamation,  given  out  by  Ai^gyle's  direc- 
tion, against  the  king's  lieutenant-general  clad  with  his  letters- 
patent,  was  well!  strange  for  a  subject  to  cfo  against  the  king's 
authority." 

Notwithstanding  his  recent  successes,  the  prospects  of  this 
brave  leader  were  fax  from  being  bright  or  cheering.  He  had 
failed  in  every  effort  to  bring  the  Gordons  to  the  standard ;  nor 
could  he  be  sure  for  a  single  day  of  the  presence  of  the  few  High- 
landers who  had  joined  him.  His  sovereign  was  unable  to^afford 
him  the  slightest  assistance.  Nevertheless,  he  now  entered  upon 
a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  exploits,  traversing  the  north  of 
Scotland  by  a  succession  of  forced  marches,  sudden  onfalls,  and 
rapid  retreats  ;  again  and  again  retracing  his  steps,  although  the 
winter  was  setting  in,  through  the  wildest  districts  and  over 
the  highest  mountains.  Disencumbering  his  little  army  of  all 
heavy  baggage,  and  having  concealed  in  a  morass  the  cannon 
he  had  no  means  of  transporting,  he  at  first  directed  his  steps 
northward  from  Inverury,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
Spey,  still  entertaining  the  hope  of  raising  the  whole  power  of 
the  Gordons  against  the  oppression  of  Argyle.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  its  rapid  course,  he  found  that  all  the  boats  were 
carried  off,  and  the  opposite  banks  occupied  by  about  5000 
armed  Covenanters,  who  had  been  summoned  together  to  check 
his  progress,  and  thereby  to  place  him  betwixt  two  armies^  each 
much  superior  in  numbera  to  his  own.    In  these  circumstances 
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he  resolved  to  direct  his  march  up  the  Spey,  now  occupying  the 
wood  of  Ahemethy,  now  encamped  at  the  old  castle  of  Rothie- 
morchus^  and  occasionaUy  pausing,  like  a  gallant 'stag  heset,  to 
^  snuff  the  tainted  gale,"  and  gain  some  intelligence  of  his 
enemies.  But  they  brought  him  not  to  hay,  Argyle  having 
only  proceeded  at  this  time  as  &r  as  Strathbogie  and  the  Bog 
of  Gight,  where  he  employed  his  troops,  amounting  to  4000 
horse  and  foot,  in  a  predatory  war  upon  those  districts.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  hero,  turning  from  the  torrent  he  had  meant  to 
cross,  suddenly  doubled  back  upon  the  lordships  of  Huntly,  and, 
from  the  head  of  Strathspey,  plunged  with  his  brave  followers 
into  the  pathless  wilds  of  Badenoch.  This  was  about  the  end 
of  September  1644. 

When  we  consider  that,  in  less  than  one  month  from  his 
perilous  journey  to  the  Grampians,  he  had  created  an  army 
of  his  own  and  destroyed  two  superior  ones  of  the  enemy,  be- 
sides baffling,  by  means  of  those  rapid  marches,  the  imposing 
forces  that  were  daily  expected  to  crush  him,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  Dr  Wishart,  that  the  marqui8,notwithstand- 
ing  his  mountain  habits  and  iron  frame,  after  having  attained 
these  fastnesses,  ^  laboured  several  days  under  a  very  severe 
illness."*  It  was  even  supposed  by  the  Covenanters^  that 
death  had  overtaken  him.  The  zealots  fixed  a' day  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  deliverance,  and  told  their  simple  flocks  that 
**  the  great  Grod  of  armies  himself  had  slain  Montrose  with  his 
avenging  hand."  But,  adds  Wishart,  he  recovered  in  a  few 
days ;  and,  as  if  risen  from  the  dead,  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies  by  suddenly  crossing  the  Grampians,  and 
again  occupying  Blair  Athol  about  the  4th  of  October.  From 
thence  he  sent  Allaster  Macdonald,  with  a  strong  division  of 
his  Irish  followers^  to  the  western  Highlands  as  far  as  Ardna- 
murchan,  to  relieve  the  garrisons  left  in  the  castles  of  Min- 
garry  and  Langhaline,  and  to  induce  or  compel  some  of  the 
chiefs  in  those  quarters  to  join  the  royal  standard.    In  the 

*  Aliquot  dies,  graTi  san^  morbo  laboravit. 
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mean  whfle^  though  thus  depriyed  of  the  unportani  aid  of  his 
major-geneialy  he  still  continued  his  rapid  course,  through 
Angus  and  the  Meams,  to  the  consteniation  of  Aberdeen,  which* 
however,  was  again  prepared  to  receive  him.  Fourteen  troops 
of  horse  were  waiting  for  him  at  the  memorable  bridge  of  Dee, 
under  the  command  of  Marischal's  brother  Captain  Keith,  the 
Lord  Gordon  who  was  still  under  the  influence  of  Aigyle, 
and  two  generals,  Hamilton  and  Bamsaj.  But,  on  the  I7th 
of  October,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  he  forded  the 
Dee  higher  up,  at  the  mills  of  Drum,  and,  wasting  the  lands 
of  the  principal  Covenanters  as  he  went,*  once  more  he  crossed 
those  barrier  mountains,  and  passed  into  Strathbqgie.  Here, 
during  several  days,  he  established  his  head-quarters,  still  look- 
ing for  the  Grordons,  and  exercising  his  army  with  excursions 
against  the  Covenanters,  of  the  most  daring  description,  for  ten 
miles  around  his  camp.  At  length,  despairing  of  Huntly  or 
his  scms,  he  marched  eastward  to  the  Ythan,  seeking  protection 
from  the  cavalry  of  Aigyle  and  Lothian  in  the  wood  of  Fyvie, 
the  castle  of  which  he  took  about  the  28th  of  October.  There 
he  awaited  the  return  of  Macdonald  and  such  of  the  clans  as 
he  might  succeed  in  bringing  along  with  him. 

The  Committee  of  Estates  could  not  understand  why  their 
great  general,  Aigyle,  clothed,  as  they  assumed,  with  the 
whole  power  and  patriotic  feeling  of  Scotland,  as  well  aa  the 
special  &vour  of  Heaven,  and  who  was  understood  to  be  in 
constant  and  close  pursuit  of  his  rival,  whose  destruction  he 
wss  thirsting  to  accomplish,  had  not  visited  him  with  a  com- 
plete discomfiture  long  before  this  time.  Publicly,  indeed, 
they  imputed  his  fruitless  march  to  the  caution  of  a  perfect 
commander,  sure  of  success  in  the  end ;  while  each  new  victory 


*  Spalding  says  that  Montrose  had  not  wasted  any  lands  in  that 
eonntry  until  now.  He  was  oompellod  to  that  system  from  the  nature 
of  his  resources,  and  to  enforce  the  royal  authority.  Spalding  adds, 
that "  Montrose,  upon  Saturday  the  19th  October,  dined  in  Monymusk 
with  the  lady,  the  laird  being  absent,  and  upon  fair  conditions  he 
spared  him  at  this  time." 
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of  Moniroee  was  expreasl j  attribated  to  th«  admonitMrj  ^  ia- 
dl^paation  of  the  Lord  "  against  his  chosen  people  for  their 
Bin,  in  ^  trusting  too  much  to  the  arm  of  fledi."  Yet  thej 
-were  much  disappointed  at  this  ^ure  of  their  champion ;  and 
the  Rey.  Robert  Baillie*8  involuntary  compliment  to  the  con- 
queror conveys  a  corresponding  reproof  to  the  generals  of  the 
Covenant.  ^  You  heard/'  says  he,  after  alluding  to  the  battle 
of  Aberdeen,  ^  what  followed !  That  ttrange  oournnQf  as  I 
remember,  thrice  round  about  from  Spey  to  Athol,  wherein 
Argyle  and  Lothian's  soldiers  were  tired  out."  This  coursing, 
however,  was  in  consequence  of  Montrose's  anxiety  to  raise  the 
Gordons  and  the  dans,  and  to  keep  his  desultory  foUowexs 
together  by  constant  action  and  enterprise,  and  not  that  he 
was  very  closely  pressed  in  the  chase.  The  policy  of  the  Dic- 
tator was  still  to  follow  at  a  distance  the  active  foe  he  feared 
to  overtake ;  and,  by  underhand  and  oppressive  dealing,  to  deter 
the  loyalists  from  joining  the  standard,  and  induce  those  who 
now  supported  it  to  desert  or  betray  their  heroic  leader.  After 
the  marquis  had  left  the  Spey  for  Badenoch,  Axgyle  reached 
tiiat  river  and  crossed  it  with  his  army.  There  he  met  the 
northern  Covenanters ;  and  having  spent  some  time  in  holding 
committees,  he  marched  to  Lavemess,  and  from  that  to  Bad- 
enoch, where  **  he  left  nothing  undestroyed,  no,  not  one  four- 
footed  beast^  corns,  nor  others,"  because  some  of  its  inhabitants 
had  joined  his  en^emy.  Having  passed  into  Athol,  he  desolated 
that  country  also ;  thence  descending  to  the  Stormont,  he  went 
eastward  through  Angus,  and  so  to  Inverury,  and  Fy  vie,  where 
he  encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  position  occupied  by  our 
hero.  Thus,  after  this  *^  strange  coursing,"  the  two  most  con- 
spicuous characters  of  the  tunes  in  Scotland,--or,as  Clazendon 
tells  us  they  were  likened  unto  by  the  people,  Cesar  and 
Pompey, — were  suddenly  confronted  in  hostile  array,  the  fiftte 
of  their  native  country,  and  perhaps  of  England,  apparentiy 
depending  upon  the  result  of  that  collision. 

Montrose's  career  would  have  been  finished  at  Fy  vie,  had 
his  rival  deserved  in  any  degree  the  popular  comparison.  Mac- 
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donald  had  not  yet  rejoined  him,  so  that  his  force  was  consider* 
ably  under  2000  men,  of  whom  only  fifty  were  mounted ; 
whereas  Aigyle  was  at  the  head  of  2500  foot^  and  more  than 
1000  well^ppointed  horse  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Lothian. 
Nor  were  the  rebels  without  every  equipment  necessaiy  to 
Tender  them  efiective  ;  and  they  possessed  good  store  of  powder 
and  ball.  The  royal  army,  on  the  other  hand,  were  deficient 
in  every  thing  but  courage  and  the  genius  of  their  commander. 
Disposing  of  his  small  force  to  the  best  advantage  behind  some 
rude  fences  on  an  eminence,  and  still  keeping  hold  of  the  wood 
of  Fyvie,  he  offered  battle.  A  vigorous  attack,  led  by  Captain 
Alexander  Keith  brother  to  the  Earl  Marischal,  was  now  made 
upon  his  position  and  some  advantage  gained.  The  ardour  of 
the  Highland  troops  was  checked  by  the  necessity  of  remcdning 
on  the  defensive,  and  they  were  further  disheartened  by  the 
desertion,  at  this  critical  moment,  of  a  company  of  Gordons, 
whom  Montrose  had  contrived  to  bring  out  of  Strathbogie. 
Some  of  the  hedges  and  ditches  on  the  eminence  were  already 
occupied  by  the  Covenanters,  and  he  must  have  felt  that  hardly 
any  thing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  him.  Instantly 
he  brought  into  play  that  daring  spirit  of  onset  with  which  he 
ever  supplied  the  want  both  of  numbers  and  ammunition* 
Addressing  himself,  with  an  assumption  of  the  most  perfect 
unconcern,  to  a  young  Irish  gentleman  named  O'Kyan,  whose 
courage  and  activity  were  well  known  to  him, — **  Come, 
O'Kyan,"  says  he,  "  what  are  you  about ! — ^take  some  of  your 
hardiest  men,  drive  those  fellows  from  our  defences,  and  see 
that  we  are  not  molested  by  them  again."  The  young  Hibernian 
replied  by  a  rush  at  the  assailants,  for  which  they  afterwards 
sought  revenge  by  bringing  him  to  the  scaflfbld.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  he  did  precisely  as  he  was  directed,  drove  them 
horse  and  foot  in  confusion  down  the  hill,  and  his  gallant 
company,  having  brought  off  in  triumph  the  enemy's  bags  of 
powder  which  they  found  in  the  ditches,  exclaimed  with  all  the 
humour  characteristic  of  their  nation,  ^'  We  must  at  them  again, 
for  the  rogues  have  forgot  to  leave  the  bullets  with  the  powder.'* 
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Five  troops  of  Lothian's  hone  then  chaxged  Montrose's  fifty 
cavaliers.    Bat  the  latter  had  resorted  to  his  usual  expedient 
of  mingling  with  the  horse  his  most  expert  marksmen  ;  and 
as  the  covenanting  cavaliy  approached,  they  received  a  fire 
v?hich  drove  them  hack  in  great  confusion.    With  difficulty 
Tvere  the  victors  now  restrained^  hy  the  authority  of  their 
leader,  from  quitting  their  advantageous  position  and  rushing 
down  upon  Aigyle ;  hut  that  potentate,  having  enough  for  one 
day,  retreated  two  miles  from  the  field,  and  passed  the  night 
under  arms.    Next  morning  he  again  threatened  the  position 
of  the  loyalists^  who  were  so  ill  supplied  with  ammunition  as 
to  be  constrained,  during  the  short  intervals  afforded  them  be- 
tween  the  attacks,  to  melt  down  into  bullets  every  pewter  dish, 
vessel,  flagon,  and  utensil  that  could  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fyvie,  and  were  misei-ably  supplied  after  all.    But  the 
gayety  of  those  wanderers  was  unconquerable  :  **  There,"  said 
a  loyal  Irishman,  turning  jocosely  to  his  companions,  every  time 
he  discharged  his  piece,  and  never  doubting  the  success  of  his 
shot, — '*  tbere  goes  another  traitor's  face  spoilt  with  a  pewter- 
pot,'*     In  this  manner  were  several  days  spent,  while  the 
general  of  the  Estates^  who  never  made  the  slightest  impression 
upon  Montrose,  retreated  each  night  across  the  Ythan,  to  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  his 
troops  liaving  suffered  severely.    In  one  of  these  encounters 
he  lost  one  of  his  best  officers,  Marischal's  brother,  who  was 
killed  when  leading  a  charge  of  cavalry.    Having  thus  baffled 
and  galled  the  force  that  ought  to  have  routed  him,  the  royal 
lieutenant  returned  with  his  army  unhurt  to  Strathbogie,  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  30th  of  October,  and  there 
intienched  himself  among  the  enclosures  of  Huntly's  dwelling. 
Thither  the  covenanting  general  followed,  and,  upon  the  2d 

*  **  Ut  quidam,  quoHet  globidum  ex  macMnd,  accento  pulvere^  in 
hosiem  tcrtisset,  quod  nunquam  fiutra  fgcUse  prcssumebat^  totiei  ad 
$ocio8  convertug,  lepid^  ijtclamaret :  Ego,  inquit,  certisHmo  ictu,  pro- 
diiorU  08  mcUttla  conirivi,"  I  do  not  venture  to  translate  matula 
literaUy. 
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and  9d  6f  Novembef ,  ittade  some  feeble  attempts  upon  the 
position  of  the  ro  jalistSy  the  result  of  which  was  as  usoal  the 
loss  of  seveial  of  his  troopers,  and  disgrace  to  himself. 

Thus,  so  &r  as  mere  fighting  was  concerned,  ended  ArgyleV 
promise  to  bring  Montrose  dead  or  alive,  or  to  driye  him  into 
the  sea;  but  he  oontrived  neyeriheless,  by  means  of  those 
arts  that  rarely  fiukd  him,  to  work  some  revolntion  in  the  little 
camp  of  his  iiTaL  He  now  proposed  a  cessation  of  arms,  offered 
a  free  pass  and  protection  firompersecntion  to  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  supported  the  standard,  if  they  wished  to  depart 
to  their  own  homes ;  and  sTcn  invited  their  leader  to  a  confer- 
ence, with  a  view  of  accommodating  matters  to  their  mutual 
satis&ction.  The  royal  lieutenant,  well  aware  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  requested  a  safe-conduct  for  some  of  his  friends, 
with  despatehes  to  his  majesty ;  this  being  refused,  the  pro- 
position for  a  treaty  fell  to  the  ground.  That  it  could  have 
been  meant  sincerely  is  not  to  be  believed ;  for,  in  the  pre* 
vious  month,  Argyle  had  proclaimed  a  reward  for  the  person 
of  Montrose,  dead  or  alive.  Indeed  the  terms  in  which  the 
pardon  of  Ardvoirlich  was  expressed  sufficiently  corroborate 
the  statement  of  Wishart,  that,  upon  the  occasion  in  question, 
Aigyle  *'  began  to  tamper  with  Montrose's  men,  and  not  only 
to  tempt  their  fidelity  by  offering  them  an  indennity  and  high 
rewards  if  they  would  desert  him,  but  he  also  promised  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  any  person  who  should  bring  him  Montrose's 
head,"-~end  even  the  stronger  statement  of  Bishop  Guthry 
(who  had  ample  opportimities  of  knowing  the  policy  of  the 
covenanting  dictatorship),  namely,  that  '*  divers  assassins  were 
secretly  employed,  and  laige  rewards  promised  them  for  it,  to 
murder  Montrose  and  Macdonald,  and  for  that  end  had  permis- 
sion given  them  to  join  their  army,  whereby  they  might  have 
the  better  opportunity ;  but  Providence  disappointed  that  plot." 

Some  of  the  marquis's  adherents,  of  whom  better  might 
have  been  expected,  so  for  yielded  to  the  insidious  policy  of 
his  rival  as  to  be  tempted  to  accept  of  terms  by  which  they 
were  suffered  to  depart  in  safety.    Yet  they  had  some  excuse ; 
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tor  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  Montrose  was  again 
bending  his  eourse  northwards,  as  if  his  natnral  dwelling-place 
^were  among  the  eyries  of  Badenoch.  Even  his  constitution 
had  nearlj  sunk  under  those  fiitiguing  marches ;  and  it  is  not 
enuprising  that  sereral  loyalists,  seeing  no  gleam  of  better 
fortune  after  all  their  sacrifices,  should  now  shrink  from  a 
campi^gn  of  such  seyerity.  To  a  council  of  war,  held  at 
Strathbogie,  Montrose  announced  his  intention  of  a  night's 
march  into  Badenoch;  and,  however  willing  might  be  the 
spirit  of  all  whom  he  addressed,  there  were  many  of  them 
who  felt  that  their  bodily  strength  was  not  equal  to  such 
adventures.  Lord  Duplin  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  earldom  of  Kinnoull,  Sir  John  Drummond,  his  old 
companion  Colonel  Sibbald  and  other  lowland  gentlemen, 
now  left  him  to  his  &te ;  on  the  plea,  for  the  most  part,  that 
their  constitutions  were  unequal  to  such  a  campaign  as  he 
projected  among  mountains  covered  with  snow.  Nathaniel 
Gordon  also  took  his  departure  at  this  time :  there  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  Montrose  knew  it  was  the  intention  of 
this  gallant  cavalier  to  over-reach  Argyle,and  to  reclaim  Lord 
Crordon,  both  of  which  objects  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 
But  no  considerations  could  deter  the  brave  old  Earl  of  Airly, 
and  his  two  sons  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  David  Ogilvy,  from  fol- 
lowing the  standard  wherever  it  went.  Nevertheless^  under 
circumstances  so  disheartening,  the  marquis  once  more  betook 
himself  to  the  wildest  districts  of  the  north. 

Having  destroyed  or  disgraced  every  covenanting  army  with 
which  he  had  come  in  contact,  and  injured  the  credit  of  Argyle 
himself  with  the  kirk  militant,  the  heroic  nobleman  ere 
long  determined  upon  a  very  bold  measure.  He  knew  that 
the  loyalists  in  Scotland  were  oppressed  by  the  individual 
power  of  the  chief  of  the  Campbells  ;  and  that,  by  the  same 
means,  the  original  Covenant  against  the  canons  and  liturgy 
had  been  fiactiously  perverted  into  the  charter  of  his  dictator- 
diip,  subversive  of  the  throne.    To  redeem  the  bulk  of  the 
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people  from  active  rebellion  required  no  particular  efibrt ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  dissolve  that  influence  which  the  ciaft 
and  vast  possessions  of  his  enemy  had  enabled  Ima  to  acquire 
over  the  persons  and  consciences  of  the  multitude.  Accord- 
ingly,  Montrose  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  speedy  issue,  by  some  efiective  blow 
against  that  chieftain  in  the  field.  It  was  well  for.  those 
lowlanders  who  felt  their  constitutions  unequal  to  the  fiitigue 
of  following  him,  that  they  quitted  him  at  Strathbogie ;  for 
no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  wildernesses  of  the  Spey  than  he 
learnt  that  the  formidable  body  of  cavalry  was  sent  into  winter 
quarters,  and  that  Argyle  himself  was  at  Dunkeld  with  the 
foot,  endeavouring  to  convert  the  loyal  district  of  Athol.  The 
marquis,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  turned  back  upon 
the  Grampians,  intending  to  force  a  battle.  In  one  night  he 
brought  his  whole  army  four  and  twenty  miles  across  those 
mountains,  in  the  end  of  November,  struggling  through  rocks 
and  drifted  snow,  amidst  wilds  untenanted  save  by  the  eagles 
and  the  deer.*  He  was  within  sixteen  miles  of  his  opponent 
before  his  approach  was  known  to  the  latter,  who,  instead  of 
preparing  to  receive  him,  fled  to  the  garrison  of  Perth,  leav- 
ing the  army  of  the  Covenant  to  shift  for  itself.  From 
thence  he  hastened,  somewhat  crestfallen,  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  says  Spalding,  ''  he  got  small  thanks  for  his  service 
against  Montrose."  He  defended  himself  with  complaints 
that  Marischal  and  Grordon,  and  even  the  Forbeses  and  Frasers, 
had  not  efliciently  co-operated  with  him,  and  ended  by  beg- 
ging leave  to  resign  his  command.  Even  the  Kirk  was 
puzzled  to  find  an  excuse  for  her  great  patron.  "  Whether," 
says  Principal  Baillie  in  his  report  of  the  matter  to  Spang, 
^^  through  envy  or  emulation,  or  negligence,  or  inability, 
Argyle's  army  was  not  relieved  as  it  should;  himself  was 
much  grieved,  so  that  he  laid  down  his  commission,  which 

*  "  Unica  enim  noetey  viginti  et  quatuor  milliaria,  per  loca  tnculta, 
horrida,  mvcwa,  et  nuUie  unquam  morialibtu  habitattiy  cum  eopm  eon- 
/«?!/."— WiBhart. 
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neither  Lothian  nor  Calendar,  for  any  requeaty  would  take 
up  :  So  Baillie  was  forced  to  take  it,  or  it  must  have  lain." 
No  sooner,  however,  had  Argyle  thus  extricated  himself  from 
bis  dangerous  commission,  than  the  intelligence  that  Montrose 
had  passed  through  Breadalbane,  and  was  '^preying  and  hum- 
ing  "  Glen  Urchy,  caused  him  to  hurry  to  his  celehrated  strong- 
hold of  Inveraiy,  totally  inaccessible,  as  he  supposed,  to  any 
army  in  the  world, — ^where  he  meant  to  summon  the  whole 
race  of  Diarmed,  to  make  head  against  his  dreaded  rival.* 

Although  our  hero  £uled  in  his  spirited  attempt  to  surprise 
Aigyle  at  Dunkeld,  his  march  across  the  mountains  was  not 
firuitless.  At  the  castle  of  Bkur  in  Athol,  their  original  ren- 
dezvous, he  was  joined  by  his  major-general,  Allaster  Mac- 
donald,  who,  to  his  great  delight,  brought  along  with  him  John 
of  Moidart  the  captain  of  Clanranald,  with  five  hundred  of  that 
sept.  AUaster  had  been  most  successful  in  this  recruiting 
expedition.  He  and  the  gallant  captain  just  named  had  marched 
together  to  the  braes  of  Lochaber,  where  Macdonnell  of  Kep- 
poch  (called  also  Donald  Glas  MacRanald),  the  loyal  chief  of 
that  country,  joined  them  with  his  men!  To  these  were  added 
the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  men  of  Knoidart,  and  of  Glengarry 
(whose  chief  had  not  yet  joined),  the  clan  Ian  of  Glenco,  the 
laird  of  Glenevis,  the  Camerons  from  the  western  side  of  the 
Lochy,  and  the  Farquharsons  &om  Braemar.  When  this 
seasonable  force  joined  the  royal  lieutenant,  the  winter  having 
set  in,  he  immediately  held  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  fix 
upon  their  quarters.    His  own  idea  was  to  make  a  descent 

*  There  is  no  notice  of  these  operations  of  Montrose  in  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Diary,  bat  of  this  date  he  notes  :— 

"  3  Dec.  1644.  Sunday.  This  day  report  came  of  a  meteor  seen 
at  London  on  19th  November,  being  Tuesday,  and  the  birthday  of 
King  Charles,  viz.  three  suns  seen  in  the  morning  (after  the  sun  was 
aboTe  the  horizon  half  an  hour),  one  be-east  the  body  of  the  sun,  and 
the  other  be-north  the  body  of  the  sun,  so  bright  as  they  could  not  be 
looked  on  ;  and  above  the  sun  itself  a  rainbow,  with  the  back  thereof 
to  the  sun,  and  the  horns  of  it  towards  the  north  pole,  or  near  our 
zenith,  and  this  apparition  did  continue  full  two  hours.  This  portends 
strange  and  fearful  events.    The  Lord  make  us  ready.'' 
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upon  the  low  oonntiy,  and  take  up  their  abode^  dming  the 
seyeiity  of  the  season,  in  the  richest  districts  of  Scotland. 
But  he  was  sorrounded  by  those  who  were  for  the  moet  part 
actuated  by  a  personal  desire  to  be  avenged  of  the  tyrannical 
Argyle ;  and  accordingly  a  foray  in  the  Highlands  was  eagerly 
proposed  by  t^h  To  this  the  marquis  himself  was  not  tl<^  to 
assent ;  only  he  deeired  to  know,  from  those  eagles  of  the  north, 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  provittons  and  lodging  for  the 
army.  A  natiye  of  Glenco,  named  Angus  MacAilen  Duibh  (dla- 
tinguiahed  as  a  soldier  of  enterprise,  and  a  deadly  marksman), 
was  sent  for,  and  questioned  on  these  points.  **  There  is  not," 
said  he,  *^  a  farm,  or  half  a  &rm,  under  MacCailin,  but  what 
I  know  every  foot  of  it ;  and  if  good  water,  tight  houses^  and 
fat  cows  will  do  for  you,  there  is  plenty  to  be  had."  Thus 
encouraged,  Montrose  determined,  although  it  was  now  the 
month  of  December,  to  turn  the  ardour  of  the  clans  towards  ac- 
complishing that  blow  at  the  power  of  Argyle,  which  he  well 
knew  would  be  the  most  efiective  means  of  furthering  his 
own  more  extensive  scheme.  This  was  to  redeem  the  king^s 
afiairs  and  save  the  monarchy;  and  the  writers  who  attri- 
bute his  attack  upon  that  chief  to  the  dictates  of  his  personal 
feeling,  have  not  traced  the  histoiy  or  studied  the  character  of 
the  noble  Graham. 

At  the  head  of  this  devoted  body  of  Gael,  he  set  out  on 
one  of  his  most  daring  and  arduous  adventures.  The  clans 
inarched  from  the  braes  of  Athol  to  Menzies-Appin,  which 
they  destroyed  ;  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  down 
both  sides  of  which  they  pursued  their  fiery  course.  Burning 
and  seizing  booty,  in  the  enemy's  country,  was  the  only  system 
of  war  known  to  a  Highland  army  of  the  period,  and  upon  this 
occasion  it  was  vigorously  pursued.  Some  of  these  clans,  though 
acknowledging  Montrose  for  their  commander,  acted  very  inde- 
pendently of  him  in  various  excursions  during  their  retributive 
visit  to  the  dependencies  of  Argyle.  John  of  Moidart  and  the 
Clanranald,  with  some  of  the  men  of  Keppoch,  were  the  most 
active  on  these  detours  from  the  line  of  march ;  and  upon  one 
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oocauon  they  tetnmed  to  the  camp  with  1000  head  of  cattle. 
In  his  piogreBs  the  marquis  was  joined  by  the  clan  Gregor  and 
the  MacNabe^  and  thns  acoompanied,  he  marched  directly  upon 
Inremry. 

There,  like  a  spider  in  his  retreat,  ^  GiHespic  Groamach  '* 
himself  was  now  dwelling,-  bnsied  with  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  of  his  sept,  which  he  had  already  sammoned  to  a 
xendezvons.  He  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  he  would  rather 
lose  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  than  that  any  mortal  should 
know  the  passes  by  which  it  was  possible  for  an  armed  force  to 
penetrate  his  country,  even  in  the  middle  of  smnmer.  The 
month  of  December  was  now  fiir  advanced,  when  the  heidsmai 
rushed  down  from  the  mountains  with  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  Montrose  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  castle. 
Not  a  moment  longer  did  the  cautious  chief  of  Diarmed  trust 
to  his  stronghold.  Scarcely  knowing  whither  to  fly,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  fishmg-boat  and  escaped  by  sea ;  leaving  his 
fiiends,  and  the  whole  of  his  country,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  The  royal  lieut^oant,  upon  whose  head  he  had  set  a 
price,  burnt  all  of  Inverary  that  was  combustible ;  and  thus, 
in  the  outset  of  his  campaign,  taught  Scotland  the  important 
lesson,  that ''  King  Campbell,"  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was 
no  more  impregnable  at  home  than  he  was  invincible  abroad. 
His  army  marched  in  tluee  divisions,  of  which  he  himself  com- 
manded one,  while  another  was  led  by  Allaster  Macdonidd, 
and  the  third  by  John  of  Moidart.  Thus  he  traversed,  by 
separate  routes,  the  whole  district ;  which  was  wasted,— even 
as  Argyle  had  wasted  Athol  and  the  braes  of  Angus,  and  burnt 
the  ^  bonny  house  of  Airlie."  The  clans  laid  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  in  ashes,  killing  aU  whom  they  met  marching  to 
Inveraiy  (amounting,  it  la  said,  to  805  men-at-arms),  sweeping 
of  its  flocks  and  herds  every  valley,  glen,  and  mountain,  that 
owned  the  sway  of  Mac  Cailinmor ;  nor  did  they  cease  from 
their  work  of  vengeance  till  near  the  end  of  January.* 

*  The  aboTo  particulars  are  derived  from  the  Clanranald  MS.  (of 
which  see  notice  in  the  Preface)  and  Wishart. 
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While  our  hero  was  thus  solving  the  problem  of  the  &r  ciy 
to  Lochow,  the  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of 
January  1645.  On  the  1 8th  of  that  month,  ^  a  letter  from  tiie 
committee  with  Argyle,  directed  to  the  parliament,  was  read 
in  the  house,  showing  that  the  l^faiquis  of  Argyle  had  gotten  a 
fall,  and  disjointed  his  shoulder,  but  he  wold  be  weill ;  that 
the  rebels  were  fled  to  Lochaber,  and  that  he  would  omit  no 
occasion  to  pursue  them,  and  that  they  were  now  in  Glen 
Urquhart."*  Montrose,  however,  deserved  as  little  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fugitive  as  the  other  did  that  of  a  pursuer.  Argyle 
had  taken  refage,  when  chased  from  Inveraiy,  in  Dumbarton 
and  Roseneath,  whei'e  General  Baillie  joined  him  about  the 
end  of  December.  Here  it  was  concerted  to  surround  and  de- 
stroy the  loyalists  in  the  following  manner :  EUtving  learnt  that 
they  were  proceeding  northwards^  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  had 
fled  to  Lochaber,  the  Dictator  returned  to  Inverary  to  gather 
what  force  he  could,  which  was  to  be  increased  by  troops  from 
the  Lowlands.  He  then  pledged  himself  to  **  omit  no  occasion 
to  pursue"  his  foe ;  who  at  the  same  time  was  expected  to 
ran  into  the  jaws  of  their  northern  allies  near  Livemess,  con- 
sisting of  the  Erasers  under  Lord  Seaforth,  and  the  whole  co- 
venanting strength  of  the  shires  of  .Moray,  Ross,  Sutherland, 
and  Caithness.  To  make  sure  of  their  object  Baillie  marched 
through  Angus  for  Perth ;  hoping  to  enclose  their  active  enemy 
with  three  armies,  each  superior  to  his  own.  Aigyle,  to  re- 
deem his  influence  with  the  clan,  sent  for  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell of  Auchinbreck,  who  at  that  time  commanded  a  regiment 
in  Ireland,  and  with  his  assistance  he  once  more  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force,  to  which  were  added  some 
battalions  from  the  Lowlands^  in  all  three  thousand  strong. 
With  this  armament  he  commenced  a  desolating  progress 
through  the  country  of  Lochaber,  pertaining  to  Keppoch, 
which  chief  had  certainly  no  mercy  to  expect  at  his  hands. 

Montrose,  learning  something  of  his  motions,  had  pro- 

•  Balfoar. 
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eeeded  through  Lochaher  to  Loch  Neas,  watching  an  opportu- 
nity to  cnuh  him.  He  was  followed^  at  a  caatioos  distanoe^  by 
his  poweifhl  enemy,  who  croased  the  ferry  at  Ballachulish. 
There  the  Campbells  boasted  of  the  feats  of  arms  they  were 
to  perform,  and  told  an  aged  woman,  who  was  reyerenced  as 
being  gifted  with  second  sight,  that  they  would  give  her  a 
good  account  of  their  foe  on  their  retain.  She  answered 
quietly,  "  Perhaps  you  will  not  return  this  way."  According 
to  a  tradition  still  preserved  in  Athol,  the  manner  in  which 
Montrose  obtained  intelligence  of  the  position  of  the  rebel  army 
was  as  follows : — Ian  Lom  Maodonnell,  the  celebrated  bard  of 
Keppoch,  came  expressly  to  tell  him  that  the  Campbells  had 
entered  South  Lochaher,  and  were  burning  and  spoiling  the 
whole  country.  He  could  scarcely  give  credit  to  this  report 
**  Aigyle,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  dare  not  pursue  me  through 
Lochaher."  After  a  council  of  war,  however,  and  finding 
his  followers,  especially  his  principal  officer,  Allaster  Mac- 
donald,  eager  for  the  expedition,  he  determined  to  '^  tiy 
back  "  through  the  mountains  to  the  braes  of  Keppoch  and 
the  country  of  Locheil.  The  chiefs  of  Glengarry  and  Mac- 
Lean,  and  the  Gordons  of  Abergeldie,  had  also  by  this  time 
joined  him.  But,  more  inconstant  than  the  snow  upon  the 
mountains  he  traversed,  the  Highlanders  were  again  melting 
away  from  him,  and  hastening  with  plunder  to  their  native 
glens ;  under  promise,  however,  to  return  at  his  summons. 
With  an  army  again  reduced  to  less  than  2000  men,  he  appears 
to  have  had  some  idea  of  attacking  the  covenanting  forces  at 
Livemess^  reckoned  at  6000  horse  and  foot,  before  the  Camp- 
bells could  co-operate.  A  great  proportion  of  the  northern 
body  were  inexperienced  recruits,  and  their  commander,  Sea- 
forth,  was  a  waverer ;  but  the  intelligence  brought  by  the 
bard  of  Keppoch  altered  Montrose's  plan.  MacCailin  was  un- 
derstood to  be  in  full  force ;  and  the  loyal  clans  were  eager  to 
measure  claymores  with  hun.  Many  a  mountain  and  moor 
lay  betwixt  the  armies ;  but  he  determined  to  take  his  enemy 
by  BUiprise,  and  defeat  him  completely  ere  he  could  join  the 
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•ther  baiuwra  of  the  CoTenani.  He  ^  was  willing," — to  um 
his  own  expreflrions  to  Chules, — ^^to  let  the  world  see  that 
Axgyle  was  not  the  man  his  Higfalanden  believed  him  to  he, 
and  that  it  was  poerible  to  beat  him  in  his  own  Higfalanda." 
So  again  he  faced  the  wildest  mountains  of  Lochaber^  inftiring 
Into  every  Highlander  within  reach  of  his  Bommona  the  qMrii 
suited  to  a  new  and  desperate  adventare  : — 

Come  erery  hill-plaid  and  true  heart  that  wears  one,^ 
Come  eyery  steel  blade  and  strong  hand  that  bears  one  ^- 
Leare  the  deer,  leaye  the  steer,  leare  nets  and  barges, 
Come  in  yonr  flghting-gear,  broadswords,  and  targes. 
Fast  they  oosm,  fast  they  oome,->see  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  wayee  the  eagle-plume  blended  with  heather. 

Haying  placed  guards  upon  saoh  roads  as  were  then  to  be 
found  in  those  wilds^  that  no  intelligence  of  his  motions  might 
reach  the  enemj,  he  struck  oflP  from  Loch  Ness  into  a  savage 
and  circuitous  route,  unvisited  by  any  tiuyeller.  Ian  Lorn 
was  bound  with  cords,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
with  the  assuxance  that^  if  it  appeared  he  had  brought  fiilse 
intelligence,  he  should  be  instantly  shot.  To  this  menace  he 
boldly  answered,  ^  My  business  is  not  to  fight,  but  I  will 
gladly  take  my  chance ;  you  will  find  the  Campbells  in  Glen 
Roy,  and  are  welcome  to  shoot  me  if  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
houses  is  not  seen  at  ten  miles^  distance.*'  This  speech,  it  is 
aaid,  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life ;  for  before  Montrose  reached 
the  glen  the  spoilers  had  evacuated  that  district,  owing  to  the 
following  somewhat  ridiculous  circumstance.  A  peasant  had 
concealed  a  powder-horn  in  the  thatch  of  his  cottage,  which 
exploded  when  the  flames  reached  it,  and  the  report  so  alanned 
the  invaderB,«--by  no  means  at  their  ease  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Camerons  and  MacdoneUs, — ^that  they  fled  with  precipitation, 
and  never  halted  until  they  arrived  in  great  disorder  at  ihehr 
stronghold,  the  castle  of  Inverlochy. 

The  march  by  which  Montrose  overtook  them,*  two  days 

*  It  is  amaring  to  find,  from  the  Key.  Robert  Baillie's  account  of 
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after  he  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  Loch  NeoB,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  he  ever  achieved.  It  wm 
now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow ;  moreover,  in  that  wildest  district  of  Scotland 
no  military  stations  or  roads  then  existed.  Nor  did  he  con- 
duct his  army  by  the  nsual  and  direct  passes.  Startling  the 
herds  of  deer  where  armed  men  had  never  yet  been  led,  they 
sought  their  way  up  the  ragged  bed  of  the  Tarff,  across  the 
Bleep  ridges  of  the  awful  Corryarick,  now  plunging  into  the 
valley  of  the  rising  Spey,  now  crossing  the  wild  mountains 
fit>m  Glen  Roy  to  the  Spean,  and  staid  not  until,  from  the 
skirls  of  Ben  Nevis,  they  saw  before  them,  under  a  clear  frosty 
sky,  the  yet  Moodless  shore  of  Loch  £0,  and  the  frowning 
towers  of  Inverloehy. 

It  was  on  the  second  evening  of  this  celebrated  march,  that» 
waiting  for  the  rear  to  come  up,  he  fint  paused  with  his  van- 
guard^ within  sight  of  the  camp  of  Argyle.  Their  presence 
was  soon  discovered,  though  the  enemy's  scouts  had  been  cut 
off,  for  the  moon  was  almost  as  bright  as  day,  and  some  skirmish- 
ing immediately  took  place.  No  one  suspected  that  it  was 
Montrose  in  person ;  but^  on  the  first  alarm  that  a  division 
of  his  adherents  was  reconnoitring  the  camp,  Aigyle  betook 
himself  to  his  favourite  element,  and  from  his  boat,  on  the  loch^ 
awaited  in  safety  the  issue  of  the  attack.*  But  just  as  day 
dawned,  a  peculiar  strain  of  martial  music,  saluting  the  royal 


the  battle,  that  Argyle'a  report  of  the  matter  to  the  parliament  had 
been,  that  he  **  overtook  the  rogue»  at  Lockaber.^ 

*  "  By  this  place  of  Inverloohy,  the  sea  comes  eloee  to  it,  and  that 
night  Argyle  embarked  himself  in  his  barge,  and  there  lay  tiU  the  next 
morning,  sending  his  orders  of  discipline  to  Auchinbreck,  and  the  rest 
of  his  officers,  there  commanding  the  battle/'—Ormomie  Papers.  He 
took  on  board  with  him  Sir  James  Rollock  (the  same  he  had  sent  to 
tempt  Montrose,  and  brother  of  the  loyal  Sir  William),  the  Laird  of 
Niddry,  Archibald  Sydserf  baillie  of  Edinburgh,  and,  adds  Guthry, 
**  Mr  Mango  Law  minister  thereof,  whom  he  had  invited  to  go  along 
with  him  to  bear  witness  to  the  wonders  he  proposed  to  perform  in 
that  expedition." 
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standaid,  startled  the  echoes  of  Ben  Nevis^  and  caused  the  chief 
of  Inreiaiy  to  tremble  in  his  galley, — ^for  he  well  knew  that 
it  indicated  the  presence  of  Montrose  and  lus  cavaliers. 

When  the  royal  lieutenant  first  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  encounter,  Ian  Lorn  Macdonnell 
demanded  of  him  his  **  broffue-maney,**  the  gratuity  generally 
bestowed  upon  Highland  guides  and  emissaries  who  have  &ith- 
fully  performed  their  office.  He  readily  admitted  his  daim  to 
the  well-earned  reward,  and  added,  **  Ian,  will  you  not  go 
with  me  to  fight  Aigyle  V*  "  No,  no,  my  lord-marquis^** 
replied  the  bard,  **  I  leave  that  matter  with  you ;  but  go  and 
do  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  tell  what  you  do."  Accord- 
ingly, the  minstrel  departed  to  take  his  station  on  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  of  Inverlochy,  from  whence  he  watched  the 
event  he  was  to  immortalize  in  song. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  2d  of  Februaiy 
1645,  that  the  opposing  clans  put  themselves  in  motion  for  this 
deadly  conflict.  On  the  right  of  the  royal  batUe  was  AUaster 
Macdonald  and  one  regiment  of  the  Irish,  on  the  left  Colonel 
O'Kyan  and  another  regiment  of  the  same ;  Colonel  James  Mac- 
donald being  placed  in  reserve  with  the  third.  In  the  centre  was 
the  standard  and  Montrose, accompanied  by  a  few  hone,and  sup- 
ported by  the  Highlanders  of  Athol  under  the  tutor  of  Strowan, 
the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  men  of  Glenco,  the  captain  of  Clan- 
ranald,  Keppoch,  Lochiel,  Glengarry,  and  MacLean.  Opposed 
to  the  royalists  were  the  Lowland  forces  of  Argyle  placed  on 
either  wing  ;  but  his  main  battle  and  the  reserve  were  both 
composed  of  *^  his  supple  fellows  with  theu*  plaids,  targes,  and 
dorlachs,"*  stationed  partly  on  a  gentle  ascent  fortified  by  a 
piece  of  ordnance.  Within  the  castle  of  Inverlochy  was 
placed  a  garrison  of  forty  or  fifty  men.  The  brave  O'Kyan, 
with  the  left  wing,  in  the  &ce  of  a  discharge  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  first  onset,  which 

*  BailUe. 
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was  mosfc  manfully  given  by  the  «  flower  of  Diarmed."*  But 
the  throe  divisions  of  the  royal  army  changed  nearly  simul- 
taneouslyy  and,  Aigyle's  standard  being  taken,  the  Campbells 
broke  in  irretrievable  confusion.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued. 
The  brave  Auchinbreck  and  many  officers  of  distinction  died 
sword  in  hand,  and  thereby  redeemed  the  name  of  theu*  race 
from  the  stain  cast  upon  it  by  the  conduct  of  its  chief.  For 
nine  mflea^  the  slaSn  of  this  devoted  army,  amounting  to  not 
fewer  than  1500,  cumbered  the  shores  and  dyed  the  waters 
of  the  Lochy  and  Loch  Eil.  ^  Few,"  adds  Spalding,  <<  had 
escaped,  if  Montrose  had  not  marched  the  day  before  the 
fight  eighteen  miles^  upon  little  food,  and  crossed  sundiy 
waten,  wet  and  weary,  in  snow,  and  standing  in  wet  and 
cold  the  haiU  night  before  the  fight."  Part  of  the  price 
he  paid  for  this  victory  was  the  loss  of  Airly's  second  son  Sir 
Thomas  Qgilvy,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  success ; 
— «  man,  says  Wishart,  dearly  beloved  by  Montrose,  remark- 
able for  his  loyalty  and  noble  achievements,  imbued  with 
letters  and  learning — a  favourite  of  Minerva  as  well  as  of 
Mare.  This  was  a  fiiend  he  could  ill  spare.  But  the  power 
of  the  Dictator  was  broken ;  and  the  conqueror  flattered  him- 
self that  this  triumph  had  not  come  too  late  to  save  the 
monarohy. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  bard  of  Keppoch  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  record  the  event ;  and  in  Turner's  well-known 
collection  of  Gaelic  songs  will  be  found  that  composed  on  the 
battle  of  Inverlochy,  by  Ian  Lorn  AlacdonnelL  It  would 
require  high  poetic  powers  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  graphic  and  spirited  original ;  and  besides, 
the  poem  is  too  long,  and  somewhat  too  particular  in  the  details 
to  render  a  full  or  perfect  translation  suitable  here.  But  the 
foUowing  attempt,  to  imitate  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
verses^  is  due  to  the  &me  of  the  minstrel  who  conducted  Mon- 
trose to  Inverlochy : — 

*  Clan  Campbell. 
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Heard  ye  not !  heard  ye  not !  how  that  whirlwind,  the  Qael,— 
Throagh  Lochaber  swept  down  from  Looh  Ness  to  Looh  £U^ — 
And  the  Campbells,  to  meet  them  in  battle-airay. 
Like  the  billow  came  on, — and  were  broke  like  its  spray ! 
Long,  long  shall  oar  war-song  exult  in  that  day. 

Twas  the  Sabbath  that  rose,  Twas  the  Feast  of  St  Bride, 
When  the  rush  of  the  clans  shook  Ben  Nevis's  side ; 
I,  the  bard  of  their  battles,  ascended  the  height 
Where  dark  Inyerloohy  o'ershadow'd  the  fight, 
And  I  saw  the  Clan-Donnell  resistless  in  might. 

Throagh  the  land  of  my  fathers  the  Campbells  haye  oome. 

The  flames  of  their  foray  enyeloped  my  home. 

Broad  Keppoch  in  rain  is  left  to  deplore. 

And  my  country  is  waste  ftx>m  the  hill  to  the  shore^ — 

Be  it  so  1  By  St  Mary,  there's  comfort  in  store. 

Though  the  braes  of  Lochaber  a  desert  were  made. 
And  Glen  Roy  should  be  lost  to  the  plough  and  the  spade. 
Though  the  bones  of  my  kindred,  anhonour'd,  unum'd, 
Mark'd  the  desolate  path  where  the  Campbells  have  bum'd,— 
Be  it  so  !    From  that  foray  they  never  retum'd. 

Fallen  raee  of  Diarmed  I  diflloyal,-Hmtrtte, 

No  harp  in  the  Highlands  will  sorrow  for  you  ; 

But  the  birds  of  Loch  Elil  are  wheeling  on  high. 

And  the  Badenoch  wolres  hear  the  Camerons'  cry, — 

**  Come,  foast  ye  I  come  feast  where  the  fake-hewted  lie  1*** 

Montroae  did  not  exercise  his  own  poetical  powers  upon  this 
occasion ;  but  the  day  after  the  battle  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Charles  I.  It  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  hero's  character, — diowing  that  the  chiyalry  of  his  daring 
attacks  was  not  his  highest  attribute,  but  that  he  felt  as  a 
loyal  patriot,  and  reasoned  like  an  able  statesman,  in  the  most 
excited  moments  of  his  desperate  undertaking. 

*  The  war  tune  of  the  Camerons  was,  **  Come  to  me  and  I  will  give 
you  flesh,"— being  addressed  to  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

For  the  particulars  of  Ian  Lom's  meeting  with  Montrose  at  Killcu- 
mein,  and  also  for  a  literal  translation  of  the  Gaelic  of  his  song,  I  am 
indebted  to  my  Mend  James  Robertson,  Esq.,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  tutor  of  Strowan  who  led  the  AthoUnen  upon  that  occasion. 
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"  May  it  please  your  Sacred  Miyeaty, 

**  The  last  despatch  I  sent  your  majesty  was  by  my  worthy 
fiieiid,  and  your  miyesty's  brave  servant.  Sir  William  Bollock, 
from  Kintore,  near  Aberdeen^  dated  the  14th  of  September 
last ;  wherein  I  acquainted  your  majesty  with  the  good  success 
of  your  arms  in  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  battles  the  justice  of 
your  cause  has  won  over  your  obdurate  rebel  subjects.  Since 
Sir  William  Rollock  went,  I  have  traversed  all  the  north  of 
Scotland,  up  to  Argyle's  country ;  who  durst  not  stay  my  com- 
ing, or  I  should  have  given  your  majesty  a  good  account  of 
him  ere  now.  But  at  last  I  have  met  with  him,  yesterday,  to 
his  cost ;  of  which  your  gracious  majesty  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  following  particulars. 

**  After  I  had  laid  waste  the  whole  country  of  Aigyle,  and 
brought  off  provisions  for  my  army  of  what  could  be  found,  I 
received  information  that  Aigyle  was  got  together  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  made  up  chiefly  of  his  own  clan,  and  vassals 
and  tenants,  with  others  of  the  rebeb  that  joined  him,  and 
that  he  was  at  Inverlochy,  where  he  expected  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth  and  the  sept  of  the  Erasers  to  come  up  to  him  with 
all  the  forces  they  could  get  together.  Upon  this  inteUigence 
I  departed  out  of  Aigyleshire,  and  marched  through  Lorn, 
Gleneow,  and  Aber,  till  I  came  to  Loch  Ness,  my  design  being 
to  £sJl  upon  Afgyle  before  Seaforth  and  the  Frasers  could  join 
him.  My  march  was  through  inaccessible  mountains,  where 
I  could  have  no  guidea  but  cow-herds^  and  they  scarce  ac- 
quainted with  a  place  but  six  miles  from  their  own  habitations. 
If  I  had  been  attacked  but  with  100  men  in  some  of  these  passes, 
I  must  have  certainly  returned  back,  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  force  my  way,  most  of  the  passes  being  so  streight 
that  three  men  could  not  march  abreast.  I  was  willing  to  let  the 
world  see  that  Aigyle  was  not  the  man  his  Highlandmen  be- 
lieved him  to  be,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  beat  him  in  his  own 
Highlands.  The  difiicultest  march  of  all  was  over  the  Loch- 
aber  mountains,  which  we  at  last  surmounted,  and  came  upon 
the  back  of  the  enemy  when  they  least  expected  us,  having 
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cut  off  some  scouts  we  met  about  four  miles  from  Inverlochy.* 
Our  ran  came  within  view  of  them  about  fire  o'clock  in  the 
aftemoon,  and  we  made  a  halt  till  our  rear  was  got  up,  which 
could  not  bedone  till  eight  at  night  The  rebels  took  the  alaxm 
and  stood  to  their  arms,  as  well  as  we,  all  night,  which  was 
moonlight,  and  very  clear.  There  were  some  few  skirmishes 
between  the  rebels  and  us  all  the  night,  and  with  no  loss  on 
our  side  but  one  man.  By  break  of  day  I  ordered  my  men  to 
be  ready  to  faJl  on  upon  the  first  signal ;  and  I  undentand 
funce,  by  the  prisoners,  the  rebels  did  the  same.  A  little 
afler  the  sun  was  up  both  armies  met,  and  the  rebels  fought 
for  some  time  with  great  bravery,  the  prime  of  the  Campbells 
giving  the  first  onset,  as  men  that  deserved  to  fight  in  a  better 
cause.  Our  men,  having  a  nobler  cause,  did  wonders,  and 
came  immediately  to  push  of  pike  and  dint  of  sword,  after 
their  first  firing.  The  rebels  could  not  stand  it,  but,  after 
some  resistance  at  first,  began  to  run,  whom  we  pursued  for 
nine  miles  together,  making  a  great  slaughter,  which  I  would 
have  hindered  if  possible,  that  I  might  save  your  maje8t3r's 
misled  subjects,  for  well  I  know  your  majesty  does  not  delight 
in  their  blood,  but  in  their  returning  to  their  duty.t  There 
were  at  least  1500  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit,  among 
whom  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  most  considerable  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Campbell,  and  some  of  them  nearly  related 
to  the  earl.  I  have  saved  and  taken  prisoners  several  of  them, 
that  have  acknowledged  to  me  their  fault,  and  lay  ail  the  blame 

*  Montrose  does  not  enter  very  fiiUy  into  the  particalars  of  these 
mountain-marches  ;  but  firom  Wishart's  acconnt  (who  mnst  have  had 
it  from  Montrose),  and  the  particalars  recorded  by  Gnthry  and  in  the 
Clanranald  MS.,  he  had  gone  through  Lochaber  to  Loch  Ness  with 
the  idea  of  striking  his  blow,  in  the  first  place,  against  the  northern 
forces  ;  but  precise  intelligence  of  Argyle's  wasting  the  braes  of  Kep- 
poch  having  reached  him,  he  suddenly  doubled  back  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Lochaber,  and  came  down  upon  him  at  Inverlochy. 

t  These  expressions  afford  additional  evidence  against  the  anec- 
dote of  Clarendon,  already  commented  on.  It  is  not  the  language  of 
an  assassin. 
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cn  Uteir  diitf.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  Lowlands^  that  had 
bebayed  themaelyes  bravely  in  the  battle,  when  they  saw  all 
lost^  fled  mto  the  old  castle ;  and,  upon  their  surrender,  I  have 
treated  them  honourably,  and  taken  their  parole  never  to  bear 
anus  against  your  majesty. 

^  We  have  of  your  majesty's  army  about  two  hundred 
'vroimded,  but  I  hope  few  of  them  dangerously.  I  can  hear 
bat  of  four  kOled,  and  one  whom  I  cannot  name  to  your 
majesty  but  with  grief  of  mind.  Sir  Thomas  OgUvy,  a  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Airly's,  of  whom  I  writ  to  your  majesty  in  my 
last.  He  is  not  yet  dead,  but  they  say  he  cannot  possibly  live, 
and  we  give  him  over  for  dead.*  Your  majesty  had  never  a 
truer  servant,  nor  there  never  was  a  braver  honester  gentle- 
man. For  the  rest  of  the  particulars  of  this  action,  I  refer 
myself  to  the  bearer,  Mr  Hay,  whom  your  majesty  knows 
already,  and  therefore  I  need  not  recommend  him. 

"  Now,  sacred  sir,  let  me  humbly  entreat  your  majesty's 
pardon  if  I  presume  to  write  you  my  poor  thoughts  and  opinion 
about  what  I  heard  by  a  letter  I  received  from  my  friends  in 
the  south,  last  week,  as  if  your  majesty  was  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  your  rebel  parliament  in  England.  The  success 
of  your  arms  in  Scotland  does  not  more  rejoice  my  heart,  as 
that  news  from  England  is  like  to  bi*eak  it.  And  whatever 
come  of  me,  I  will  speak  my  mind  freely  to  your  majesty ; 
for  it  is  not  mine,  but  your  majesty's  interest  I  seek.t 

*  Sir  Thomas  Ogilvy  died  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  and  was 
buxied  with  military  honoars  by  Montroee  in  AthoL 

-f-  It  is  interesting  to  observe  tiiat  at  the  very  moment  when  Montrose 
was  in  all  the  excitement  of  collecting  the  clans  for  his  march  upon 
Inverlochy,  Charles  I.  was  thus  writing  of  him  to  the  secretary  Nicho- 
las. The  impracticable  treaty  attempted  in  1645  was  opened,  as  is  well 
fcnown,  at  Uxbridge,  on  the  30th  of  January  in  that  year.  Of  that  same 
date  the  king  writes,-**  Tell  your  fellow  commissioners,  that  if  there 
be  any  treaty  proposed  concerning  Scotland  (of  which  I  forgot  to  speak 
to  them  at  parting),  their  answer  mast  be  to  demand  a  passport  for  a 
gentleman  to  go  from  me  to  see  what  state  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  is 
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^  When  I  had  ihe  honour  of  wsiting  upon  your  mijesty 
last,  I  told  you  at  full  length  what  I  fully  understood  of  the 
designs  of  your  rebel  subjects  in  both  kingdoms^  which  I  had 
occasion  to  know  as  much  as  any  one  whatsoever,  being  at  that 
time,  as  they  thought,  entirely  in  their  interest.  Your  ma- 
jesty may  remember  how  much  you  said  you  were  convinoed 
I  was  in  the  right  in  my  opinion  of  them.  I  am  sure  there  Is 
nothing  fiillen  out  since  to  make  your  majesty  change  your 
judgment  in  all  those  things  I  laid  before  your  majesty  at  thai 
time.  The  more  your  mqfetty  granU^  the  more  wiU  be  tuked, 
and  I  haw  too  muek  reawn  to  know  that  theywiU  not  rest  eoHe- 
fitd  with  lets  than  making  your  majeety  a  king  of  Hram.  I  hope 
the  news  I  hare  received  about  a  treaty  may  be  a  mistake, 
and  the  rather  that  the  letter  wherewith  the  queen  was  pleased 
to  honour  me,  dated  the  30th  of  December,  mentions  no  such 
thing.  Yet  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  inteUigenee  I 
received,  since  it  comes  from  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  who  writes 
it  with  a  great  regret ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  considering  no  man 
living  is  a  more  true  subject  to  your  majesty  than  he.  For- 
give me,  sacred  sovereign,  to  tell  your  majesty  that,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  it  is  unworthy  of  a  king  to  treat  with  rebel 
subjects,  while  they  have  the  sword  in  their  hands.  And 
though  €rod  forbid  I  should  stint  your  majesty's  mercy,  yet  I 
must  declare  the  horror  I  am  in  when  I  think  of  a  treaty, 

in ;  there  being  no  reason  that  I  should  treat  blindfold  in  so  important 
a  buainesB,  nor  without  the  knowledge  of  him  whom  I  have  now  chiefly 
employed  in  that  kingdom,  and  who  hath  undertaken  my  service  there 
with  so  much  gallantry,  when  nobody  else  would."  On  the  11th  of 
February  his  majesty  again  writes,—"  Nicholas,  the  directions  I  gave 
you  concerning  sending  to  Montrose  I  mean  only  should  extend  to  thoee 
things  which  merely  concern  Scotland.  •  •  •  i  stick  close  to 
my  former  order  of  sending  to  Montrose,  not  being  ashamed  to  avow 
that  I  shall  be  much  guided  by  what  I  shall  hear  from  him ;  and  should 
be  much  more  ashamed  to  treat  in  those  things  without  at  least  oom- 
municating  with  him,  who  hath  hazarded  so  freely  and  generously  for 
m&,**— 'Evelyn  Paper*,  His  majesty  had  not  yet  received  Montrose's 
letter  ;  but  he  did  so  before  the  19th  of  February,  of  which  date  he 
refers  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the  queen.— See  Welwood's  Mem.  p.  77. 
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irhile  your  majeely  and  they  are  in  the  field  with  two  annies^ 
unless  they  disband,  and  submit  themselyes  entirely  to  your 
majesty's  goodness  and  pardon. 

^'  As  to  the  state  of  a£&drs  in  this  kingdom  the  bearer  will 
fully  inform  your  majesty  in  every  particular.  And  give  me 
leave,  with  all  humility,  to  assure  your  majesty  that,  through 
God's  blessing,  I  am  in  the  fiEurest  hopes  of  reducing  this  king- 
dom to  your  majesty's  obedience.  And,  if  the  measures  I 
have  concerted  with  your  other  loyal  subjects  fail  me  not, 
which  they  hardly  can,  I  doubt  not  before  the  end  of  this 
summer  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  your  majesty's  assistance 
with  a  biave  army,  which,  backed  with  the  justice  of  your 
majesty's  cause,  will  make  the  rebels  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  feel  the  just  rewards  of  rebellion.  Only  give  me 
leare,  after  I  have  reduced  this  countiy  to  your  majesty's 
obedience,  and  conquered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  to  say  to 
your  majesty  then,  as  David's  general  did  to  his  master,  *  Come 
thou  thyself  lest  this  country  be  called  by  my  name.'  For  in 
all  my  actions  I  aim  only  at  your  majesty's  honour  and 
interest,  as  becomes  one  that  is  to  his  last  breath,  may  it  please 
your  sacred  majesty, — 

**  Your  majesty's  most  humble,  most  faithful, 
and  most  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

**  Montrose. 

"  Tnverhe^y  in  Lo^Uiber, 
February  9d,  1645."^ 


*  The  foregoiiM;  letter  by  Montrose  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to 
I>r  Welwood's  Memoira.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  little  observed 
or  quoted,  and  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  appendices  to  the  various 
translations  of  Wishart's  History  of  Montrose's  Wars.  Dr  Welwood 
vnrote  his  Memoirs  before  the  conclusion  of  the  oentory  in  which 
Montrose  suffered.  He  tells  us  that  the  letter  is  from  a  manuscript 
copy  he  saw  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  friend 
«r  Caiarles  I.  In  the  part  of  the  letter  here  printed  with  asterisks, 
Dr  Welwood  had  inserted  this  parenthesis  of  his  own  :^^  Here  are 
six  or  seven  lines  that,  for  the  honour  of  some  families,  are  better  left 
out  than  mentioned."    It  is  a  pity  Montrose's  letter  was  thus  muti- 
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Iftted.  Probably  the  passage  omitted  referred  to  the  eondnct  of  AjTgyle 
and  his  friends  in  the  same  boat  daring  the  battle. 

The  Lord  Advocate  thns  notices  the  battle  of  Inverlochy  in  his 

Diary  :— '^  8  February  1645 This  day,  being   Saturday,  in   the 

morning,  word  came  of  a  defeat  giyen  by  the  Irish  und  the  Earl  of 
Montrose  to  that  part  of  our  army  which  was  led  by  the  Laird  of 
Anchinbreck,  in  Lochaber.  God  be  merciful  to  ta.  Thereafter  tbe 
word  came,  that  this  conflict  was  fought  on  Sunday  2d  February  1645, 
and  that  the  hail  body  of  our  army  was  there,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  in  person ;  and  that  there  was  killed  and  taken  of  our  army, 
one  thousand  and  five  hundred  men  ;  and  that  the  Lord  Auchinbreck 
was  either  slain  or  taken,  and  the  marquis  fled  to  Inverara.  The 
Lord  be  merciful  to  this  poor  kirk  and  kingdom,  for  this  is  a  sad  and 
heavy  stroke." 

Upon  Wednesday  the  12th,  Argyle  himself  **  having  his  left  arm 
tied  up  in  a  scarf,  as  if  he  had  been  at  bones-breaking,"  appeared 
before  the  parliament  in  Edinburgfh.  '^  This  day,"  notes  Sir  James 
Balfour,  "  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  came  to  the  house,  and  made  » 
fhU  relation  of  all  his  proceedings  since  his  last  going  away  from 
this.  The  house  were  f^lly  satisfied  with  my  Lord  Marquis  of 
Argyle's  relation,  and  desired  the  president,  in  their  names,  to  render 
him  hartly  thanks  for  his  great  pains  and  travel  taken  for  the 
public,  and  withal  entreated  him  to  continue  in  so  laudable  a  course 
of  doing  for  the  weill  and  peace  of  his  country."  But  Argyle*s  rela- 
tion was  untrue.  He  misled  Balmerino,  to  afiirm  upon  his  honour  to  the 
(general  Assembly,  that  the  great  loss  was  but  the  invention  of  the  ma- 
lignants,  and  that  Argyle  had  not  thirty  persons  killed  in  alL  The  Rev. 
Robert  BaiUie  gives  this  version  of  the  battle :— *'  The  world  believed 
that  Argyle  could  have  been  maintained  against  the  greatest  army  as 
a  country  inaccessible.  But  we  see  there  is  no  strength  or  refuge  on 
earth  against  the  Lord.  The  marquis  ^d  hie  best  to  be  revenged — 
with  an  army  sufficient  overtook  the  rogues  in  Lochaber  ai  Inverloeky. 
We  hoped  they  might  have  been  easily  defeated — but  behold  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Lord  I  Argyle,  having  a  hurt  in  his  arm  and  face,  got  by 
a  casual  fall  from  his  horse  some  weeks  before,  whereby  he  was  dis- 
abled to  use  either  sword  or  pistol.  Us  cousin  Auchinbreck  took  the 
leading  of  his  army.  No  appearance  but  of  courage  and  success.  Yet 
no  sooner  did  the  enemy  set  on,  but  all  our  people,  overtaken  with  a 
panic  fear,  without  any  necessity  turned  backs  and  fled.  Auchinbreck, 
a  stout  soldier,  but  a  very  vicious  man,  and  many  special  gentlemen 
of  Argyle's  fHends  were  killed.  This  disaster  did  extremely  amaze 
us.  I  verily  think  had  Montrose  come  presently  fh>m  that  battle  he 
should  have  had  no  great  opposition  in  all  the  Highlands,  in  the  Len- 
nox, and  the  sheriffdom  of  Ayr,  Glasgow,  Clydesdale,  scarce  till  he 
had  come  to  Edinbui^h.  But  God  in  mercy  put  other  thoughts  in  his 
heart." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Montrose  determines  to  destroy  the  Armies  of  the  CoTenant  in  Detail 
before  marching  to  the  Borders— Severities  exercised  by  the  Coto- 
nanting  Government  against  the  loyal  Friends  ot  Montrose — Mon- 
trose ravages  the  Estates  of  the  Enemy —Is  joined  by  the  Gordons, 
under  Lord  Grordon  and  Lord  Lewis— State  of  the  Country  under 
the  G>venanting  Government -Montrose's  Progress  in  the  North- 
Death  of  Lord  Graham— Death  of  Donald  Farquharson— Hurry 
carries  off  Montrose's  only  Son— Montrose  proceeds  in  his  fiery 
Progress — ^Bums  Dunnotar— Modem  Calumny  on  the  Subject  re- 
futed—Mr Hallam's  unfounded  Remark— Attacks  Dundee— His 
able  Retreat  before  Baillie  and  Hurry,  whom  he  baffles— A  Mes- 
senger from  the  King  reaches  Montrose  in  the  Mountains— Montrose 
descends  towards  the  Lennox  and  Menteith,  where  he  is  jmned  by 
his  Nephew  the  Master  of  Napier,  Aboyne,  and  other  Friends — 
Turns  upon  Hurry— Battle  of  Auldeme— Hurry's  Army  destroyed — 
Montrose's  Nephew  distinguishes  himself— Consequent  Treatment 
of  the  Family  of  Lord  Napier  by  the  Covenanting  Government- 
Napier's  Letter  to  Lord  Balmenno — The  Lord  Advocate's  Note  of 
the  Battle  of  Auldeme— Montrose  pursues  Baillie  and  Lord  Lind- 
say—Defection of  Montrose's  Troops— Challenges  Baillie  at  Keith 
—Meets  him  at  Alford  and  destroys  his  Army — Death  of  Lord  Gror- 
don—Montrose  threatens  the  Parliament  at  Perth— Treatment  of 
lus  Relatives— His  Progress  to  Kilsyth— Defeats  the  combined  Ge- 
nerals of  the  Covenant  at  Kilsyth,  and  destroys  their  Army— Con- 
temporary Accounts  of  the  Battle. 

MofmtosE,  instead  of  a  precarioos  expedition  into  the  Lowlands, 
with  troops  who  seemed  only  to  be  relied  upon  when  animated 
as  it  were  by  the  genius  of  their  native  mountains,  turned 
northward  to  reap  the  fruits  he  anticipated  from  the  important 
lesson  the  adherents  of  Argyle  had  now  been  taught  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  their  Inglorious  chief.    It  was  his  object, 
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moieover,  to  deitroy  the  coyenanting  forces  in  that  quBrter, 
and  to  create  a  powerful  diyersion  in  fayonr  of  the  king. 
The  yeiy  fint  blow  he  struck  at  Perth  had  caused  Leven  to 
send  Calendar  back  to  Scotland;  soon  afterwards  General 
Baillle  was  compelled  to  take  the  command  against  the 
marquis;  and  now^  at  Inyerlochy,  he  had  annihilated  one 
of  three  armies  who  were  supposed  to  haye  surrounded  him. 
But  there  were  two  others  trayersing  the  yery  districts  &om 
which  his  best  resources  were  yet  to  be  deriyed ;  he  therefore 
turned  northward,  with  a  renewed  hope  of  the  rising  of  the 
Gordons^  and  with  the  determmation  to  treat  Seaforth  and 
Haillie,  as  he  had  done  Elcho,  Burleigh,  and  Argyle. 

What  he  had  already  accomplished,  howeyer,  gave  him  so 
far  the  command  eyen  of  the  goyemment  at  Edinbuigh,  as 
to  saye  at  least  the  Uyes  of  some  of  his  most  yalued  friends 
there.  He  had  sent  the  rebellious  parliament  a  proposal  to 
exchange  prisoners,  as  appears  from  the  Lord  Lyon's  notes» 
where  it  is  mentioned  that,  on  the  25th  of  February,  ^  the  house 
appoints  a  committee  of  two  of  each  Estate  to  consider  the 
roll  sent  by  James  Grahame,  sometime  earl  of  Montrose,  of 
the  prisoners  he  offers  to  be  exchanged."  Upon  this  same 
day,  the  chronicler  now  named  presided  at  the  grand  cere- 
mony, enacted  in  the  parliament  house  and  at  the  cross,  of 
deleting  the  arms  of  the  marquis,  and  other  distingoished 
loyalists^  out  of  his  registers  and  books  of  honour,  and  raiding 
their  escutcheons  ''with  all  conyenicnt  solemnity ,**  in  pur- 
suance of  their  doom  as  rebels  and  traitors.  The  heayy  blow 
just  giyen  to  the  military  power  of  Aigyle,  in  the  rayaging 
of  his  district  and  the  destruction  of  his  clan,  exasperated 
while  it  struck  terror  into  that  fiM^tion.  The  zealots  of  the 
church  were  euraged  beyond  measure  at  these  successes  against 
their  fiinatical  patron,  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  lauding 
as  being  under  the  special  guidance  of  Heayen ;  and  the  doom 
now  pronounced  against  the  champions  of  loyalty  and  true 
patriotism,  was  that  upon  which  Montrose  was  eyentually 
put  to  death,  without  further  trial,  owing  to  the  deadly 
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spirit  of  xevttige  which  actuated  Aigyle  and  hia  aeditioaa 
pieachen.  The  present  eetemony  included,  among  others 
the  names  of  Nithisdale,  Airly,  Aboyne,  Herries,  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  David  Ogilvy,  Patrick  Graham  of  Inchbrakie,  Mac 
CoU  Keitache,  Donald  Glas  MacRanald  of  Keppoeh,  and  a 
gallant  boy,  Alexander  Ogilvy  younger  of  Innerquharity.* 
But  the  parliament  now  feared  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  such  of  Montrose's  friends  as  were  in  their  hands, 
though  the  conyention  of  the  church  had  been  urging  their 
immediate  execution.  On  the  10th  of  February,  a  committee 
of  the  General  AssemUy,  consisting  of  the  rererend  Darid 
Dickson,  Robert  Blair,  Andrew  Cant,  James  Guthry,  and 
Patrick  Gille^ie,t  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  house 
**  anent  executing  of  justice  on  delinquents  and  malignants." 
In  particular,  and  ^  according  to  that  laudable  custom  ever 
used  here  before  by  the  Kirk,  in  keeping  correspondence 
with  the  Estate,"  they  pressed  the  execution  of  Crawford 
and  Lord  Ogilvy,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  in  the  tol- 
booth.  The  legislature  commended  the  aeal  and  piety  of 
the  Assembly,  but  deferred  the  performance  for  a  time,  until 
the  marquis  were  brought  lower,  lest  it  should  happen  that 
their  own  friends  fell  into  his  hands.  Yet  every  thing  was 
done  to  break  the  spirit  and  the  constitutions  of  these  un- 
fortunate loyalists,  in  the  dungeons  to  which  they  were  con- 
sdgned.    In  vain  Lord  Ogilvy  urged  that  ^  he  is  a  prisoner 

♦  MS.  Pari.  Bee. 

t  It  has  been  supposed,  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  others,  that  this 
zealous  worthy  had  the  honour  of  being  alluded  to  in  one  of  Milton's 
sonnets,  where,  in  reply  to  a  criticism  on  the  title  of  his  treatise 
Tetroehorebny  Milton  says, — 

"  Why  is  it  harder,  Sirs,  than  Gordon, 
Colkitto,  or  Maedonnel,  or  CkUtup  ? 
Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek. 
That  would  have  made  (^uintilian  stare  and  gasp." 
But  the  second  line  quoted  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  aUates  of  one 
person,  namely,  Coll  Keitachej  MacDonald,  MaoGUlespk,     Bishop 
Burnet  supposed  that  the  Maodonalds  with  Montrose  were  com- 
manded by  **  one  Colonel  Killoch  !** 
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of  war^  and  not  a  private  prisoner,  and  was  taken  on  quarter." 
He  was  kept  in  the  tolbooth  in  houriy  expectation  of  death, 
not  being  permitted  to  see  or  q>eak  to  any  one  without  an  order 
from  the  Estates ;  and  he  was  still  persecuted  with  their 
usual  persevering  attempts  to  extort  matter  against  him  from 
his  own  mouth.  On  the  29th  of  January,  the  Committee  for 
the  processes  put  a  question  to  the  house,  what  course  they 
were  to  take  with  his  lordship,  ^  that  would  not,  after  he 
had  deponed,  subscribe  his  depositions,  but  obstinately  did 
refuse  to  do  the  same."  The  house  determined  that  if  the 
president  of  that  committee  and  the  clerk  signed,  it  was  as 
valid  as  if  his  lordship  had  signed  it  himself.  Dr  Wishart 
and  his  whole  family  were  also  in  the  tolbooth,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  starvation ;  and,  what  must  have  added  not  a 
little  to  General  Macdonald's  ardour  in  carrying  fire  and  sword 
through  Argyleshire,  his  &ther,  old  Coll  Keitache,  and  two 
brothers,  were  in  close  durance,  **  with  the  monthly  allowance 
of  forty  merks  Scots,  for  their  maintenance  and  that  of  their 
five  keepers."*  The  fi^mily  of  Drum  suffered  severely,  and 
Spalding's  account  of  their  fate  is  most  afiecting.  ^  Ye  heard 
before,"  he  says,  **  of  the  taking  and  warding  of  young  Drum 
and  his  brother  Robert  Irving.  This  brave  young  gentleman 
departed  this  life  within  the  tolbooth  of  Edinbuigh,  upon  Tues- 
day 4th  February ;  and  that  samen  night  (being  excommu* 
nicate)  was  buried,  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  with 
candle  light  in  lanteins,  the  young  laird  lying  sore  uck  also 
in  the  same  chamber,  who,  upon  gryt  moyafiyf  was  transported, 
in  a  wand-bed  upon  the  mom  from  the  tolbooth  to  the 
castle,  where  he  lay  sore  grieved  at  the  death  of  his  weil- 
belovit  brother  borne  down  by  unhappy  destiny  and  cruel 
malice  of  the  Estates.  When  they  were  first  wardit  they 
were  all  three;}:  put  in  sundiy  houses,  that  none  should  have 

*  From  the  MS.  Record  of  Pari,  it  appears  that  Argyle  had  aeised 
them  some  years  before, 
t  t.  e.  Great  interest  made  for  him.    Balfour  confirms  this. 
$  Their  cousin,  Alexander  Irving,  was  taken  with  them. 
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conference  wiih  another,  and  that  none  should  come  or  go 
without  a  town's  baillie  were  present.  This  longsome,  loath- 
some prison  endured  for  the  first  half  year.  Thereafter  they 
got  liberty  all  three  to  hyde  in  one  chamber,  but  none  suffered 
to  come^  or  go,  or  speak  but  that  which  was  oyerheard  by  a 
baillie.  But  this  young  gallant^  byding  so  long  in  prison, 
and  of  a  high  spirit,  broke  his  heart  and  died ;  hia  father  being 
confined  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  mother  dwelling  in  New  Aber- 
deen (for  the  place  of  Drum  was  left  desolate  as  ye  have 
before),  to  their  unspeakable  grief  and  sorrow." 

Lord  Napier  and  all  his  family  were  treated  as  state  prison- 
ers, because  of  their  connexion  with  the  olject  of  Aigyle's 
mingled  hate  and  terror.  The  Committee  of  Estates,  as 
we  hare  seen,  had  privately  expressed  to  his  lordship  their 
respect  for  his  character;  yet  they  never  ceased  their  per- 
secution of  him,  because  he  had  refused  to  accept  of  a  dis- 
honourable acquittal.  He  was  now  confined  to  Holyrood 
House,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  a  youth  in  his  twentieth 
year,  romantically  attached  to  his  uncle  Montrose.  Sir  Greoige 
Stirling  of  Keir  was  placed  under  a  similar  restraint;  and  as 
the  successes  of  the  marquis  multiplied,  the  confinement  of  his 
relations  was  increased  in  rigour,  and  extended  even  to  the 
ladies  of  the  several  families. 

Besides  anxiety  for  his  friends,  the  resolution  which  Mon- 
trose was  compelled  to  adopt,  of  destroying  the  estates  of 
the  influential  Covenanters,  in  order  to  raise  Scotland  in 
support  of  the  Royal  Standard  (to  which  he  summoned  as  he 
went  aU  betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen),  must  have  brought 
many  a  pang  to  his  generous  spirit  and  accomplished  mind. 
By  means  of  this  very  system,  much  more  unfeelingly  pur- 
sued so  &r  as  the  commander  was  concerned,*  Argyle  had 

*  Montrose  had  no  means  whatever  of  controlling  his  followers 
from  committing  excesses  in  this  unhappy  warfare.  An  order  or 
command  of  Argyle's  was  not  likely  to  be  disobeyed  by  any  of  his 
followers. 
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preYioiudy  enslaved  the  loyal  districts ;  and  no  other  resonree 
was  now  left  to  the  king's  lieutenant  than  to  inflict  retaliaUon 
upon  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant.  Already  a  most  important 
reaction  was  created  hy  the  apparent  destruction  of  the  Aigyle 
mfluence.  Nathaniel  Gordon  returned  to  his  duty  on  the 
19th  of  February,  bringing  with  him  Lord  Gordon  at  the  head 
of  a  small  but  select  body  of  cayaliers.  Montrose  had  pro- 
ceeded northwards  to  InyemesB,  and  from  that  to  Elgin,  not  fiir 
from  the  Bog  of  Gight,  when  the  heir  of  Huntiy  suddenly  broke 
the  bonds  that  had  joined  him  to  his  unde  Argyle ;  and,  says 
Spalding,  ^  being  in  the  Bog,  lap  quickly  on  horse,  having 
Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  some  few  others  .in  his  company,  and 
that  same  night  came  to  Elgin,  saluted  Montrose,  who  made 
him  heartily  welcome,  and  they  sup  joyfiiUy  together.  His 
brother  Ludovick  came  also  to  Montrose,  and  was  graciously 
received."  Probably  the  wild  Lord  Lewis  had  been  also  some- 
what influenced  by  hb  recent  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Laird  of  Grant,  a  considerable  body  of  whose  men  at  this  time 
joined  the  standard.  Another  important  result  of  the  last 
victory  was,  that  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  commanded  the 
northern  Covenanters,  and  who  was  holding  a  committee  at 
Elgin  when  the  royal  anny  approached  that  town,  instead 
of  attempting  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  at  first  betook  him^ 
self,  with  the  rest  of  the  committee,  to  flight,  and  soon  after- 
wards joined  the  marquis,  with  the  air  of  a  sincere  convert. 
But  his  adherence  vras  ever  with  so  **  loose  a  foot,"  that  this 
nobleman's  real  views  and  sentiments  are  as  uncertain  as  his 
eonduct  throughout  was  wavering  and  impotent* 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  prepared  for  renewed  exertions  in 
the  field ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  parliament  having 
passed  an  act  of  forfeiture  against  the  Marquis  of  Huntiy  and 
Lord  Gordon,  was  adjourned,  that  all  might  hare  leisure  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  of  Montrose.     Baillie,*  the  best 

*  He  had  served  under  Gustavns  Adolphos,  and  was  a  natural  son 
of  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington.  See  an  aeoonnt  of  him  in  Nis- 
bet's  Heraldry,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
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genendyet  on  fbot  against  him,  had  marohed  with  hia  anny  to 
Perth,  Sir  John  Hurray  an  experienced  and  daring  officer, 
but  quite  nnprincipled,*  was  commissioned  as  mi^or-general 
under  the  former,  and  sent  to  join  him  with  a  laige  hody  of 
most  effisctive  cavalry,  liatters,  however,  were  somewhat 
languid  and  deranged  at  the  seat  of  govemmentt  The 
people  were  groaning  under  burdens  imposed  by  the  insur- 
gent chiefi^  whose  enthusiasm  had  already  greatly  cooled, 
independently  of  any  reaction  occasioned  by  Montrose.  But 
the  Assembly  did  its  utmost^  by  ^*  free  admonitions  to  the 
parliament,"  to  prevent  the  progress  of  anarchy  from  subsiding. 
Those  mimsters  who  were  not  sufficiently  zealous  in  their 
pulpit  politics  were  threatened,  or  actually  deposed ;  while,  to 
keep  the  movement  in  fiill  life,  three  grand  committees  were 
now  amudged^— one  for  the  army  in  Enghmd,  of  which  Aigyle 
was  the  head ;  another,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of 
Lanerick,  now  a  **  prime  Covenanter;*'  Lord  Lindsay  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  army  of  Baillie ;  while  to  Balmerino 
was  oonmgned  the  charge  of  the  oommittee  at  head-quarters. 

Montrose,  with  his  new  allies^  marched  from  Elgin  to  the 
Bog  of  Gight  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  took  up  lus  abode 

*  He  is  also  frequently  called  Urry.  Charles  the  First  had  knlgfaied 
him  for  good  servioe  performed  with  Prince  Rupert's  horae,  in  the 
year  1643,  immediately  after  he  had  quitted  the  Covenanters  m  dis- 
gust. Bat  in  1644  he  again  changed  sides,  and  was  now  charghig 
Montrose  with  spars  of  kni^thood  conferred  by  Charles. 

t  The  Rev.  R.  Baillie  thas  expresses  it :— "  The  ooontry  was 
exceedingly  exhaosted  with  hardens,  and,  whieh  was  tewM,  a  care- 
less stupid  lethaigy  had  seised  on  the  people ;  so  that  we  were  brought 
exceeding  low.  In  this  lamentable  condition  we  took  oorselves  to  onr 
old  rock— we  turned  ourselyes  to  God."  By  tins  ia  meant  their  old 
weapon  of  seditious  agitation,  commanding  and  enforcing  a  fitst 
throughout  the  kingdom,  with  more  than  papal  tyranny.  It  was 
enjoined  for  the  6th  of  April,  and,  says  Spalding,  **  no  meat  durst  be 
made  ready,— searchers  sought  the  town's  houses  and  kltchings  fw 
the  same ;  thus  is  the  people  vexed  with  thir  extraordinary  fasts  and 
thanksgiving  (upon  the  Sabbath  day,  appointed  by  God  for  a  day  of 
rest),  more  than  their  bodies  are  vexed  with  labour  on  the  woxk  day, 
—through  the  preposterous  zeal  of  our  ministers." 
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there  a  few  days,  under  melancholy  circmnstances.    He  had 
kept  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Graham,  with  the  army,  probably 
for  safety,  daring  a  campaign  which  had  proved  too  seTere 
for  this  gallant  boy,  who  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,*  but  of 
great  spirit  and  promise.    After  a  few  days'  illness,  he  died  in. 
Huntly's  castle,  and  was  buried  in  the  kirk  of  Bellie,  to  the 
infinite  grief  of  his  fiither,  who  had  little  time  to  shed  tears 
oyer  his  tomb.    On  the  9th  of  March,  the  marquis  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  that  hapless  town,  to  inform  him  that  ^  through  plain 
fear  of  the  Irishes,  the  whole  people,  man  and  woman,  were 
fleeing  away,  if  his  honour  gave  them  not  assurance  of  safety 
and  protection ;  who  mildly  heard  these  commissioners,  and 
said  he  was  sorry  at  Aberdeen's  calamities ;  always  forbade 
them  to  be  frightened ;  for  his  foot  army,  wherein  the  Irish 
were,  should  not  come  near  Aberdeen  by  eight  miles  ;  and  if 
himself  came,  he  craved  nothing  but  entertainment  upon  his 
own  charges ;  further  wrong  he  intended  not  to  do  to  the  buig:h 
of  Aberdeen  ;  which  truly  and  nobly  he  kept.    The  commis- 
sioners  were  glad  of  this  unexpected  good  answer.     They  gave 
many  thanks,  and  humbly  take  their  leave  from  Montrose^ 
came  back  from  Turreff,  and  upon  the  10th  of  March  came  to 
Aberdeen,  where  they  declared  the  good  answer  which  they 
had  gotten,  to  the  great  joy  of  magistrates  and  commons,  man, 
wife,  and  child  within  the  buigh." 

Huntly's  casUe,  then  called  the  Bog  of  Gight,  was  at  this 
time  commanded  and  stoutly  kept  by  Grordon  of  Buckie, 
whom  Spalding  calls  *'  an  old  aged  man,"  but  who  displayed 

*  It  was  previonaly  stated  (p,  8),  on  the  authority  of  Spalding,  that 
Lord  Graham  was  about  sixteen  in  March  1645,  when  he  died  at 
Gordon  Castle.  But  he  could  have  been  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  for 
Montrose's  marriage-contract  is  dated  at  Kinnaird,  10th  November 
1629.  The  extreme  youth  of  the  married  parties  is  indicated  by  the 
prorision,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  ^  To  entertain  and  sustain 
in  house  with  himself,  honourably,  the  saids  noble  earl  and  Mistress 
Magdalene  Camegy  his  promised  spouse,  during  the  space  of  three 
years  next  after  the  said  marriage/'— Af<m/nwe  Charter-chesL 
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in  this  service  the  vigour  and  the  fire  of  youth.  Some  letters 
from  Montrose  to  him  are  yet  preserved,  and  the  following 
appears  to  refer  to  his  constant  anxiety  to  bring  the  whole  power 
of  the  Gordons  to  the  standard^  which  he  was  now  more  san- 
guine of  accomplishingy  as  Lord  Gordon  had  lately  joined  him  :— 

"Sib, 
**  From  the  friendly  assurances  have  passed  amongst  us, 
and  my  trust  in  that,  I  must  by  these  entreat  you  be  pleased 
to  take  the  pains  to  meet  me  at  Inverury  on  Saturday  next, 
the  16th  of  this  instant,  betimes  in  the  morning,  for  what 
does  very  much  concern  his  majesty's  service,  the  honour  and 
standing  of  the  house  of  Huntly,  and  the  weals  and  credit  of 
all  who  belong  to  it.  Which  remitting  until  meeting, 
«  I  am, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Montrose.* 
«  Pennybume,  lOih  March  1645.'* 

But  before  the  day  of  this  appointment  arrived,  Montrose 
met  with  another  misfortune  which  he  greatly  deplored.  To 
Nathaniel  Gordon  he  had  committed  the  charge  of  negotiat- 
ing, with  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  as  to  the  levies  of  men,  arms, 
and  horses  they  were  to  supply  to  the  royal  army,  which 
lay  encamped  at  Kmtore.  This  brave  but  reckless  cavalier 
had  become  too  careless*  with  respect  to  the  enemy.  Upon  - 
the  12th  of  March  he  went  to  the  city  just  named  with  about 
eighty  ^  weill  horsit  brave  gentlemen."  He  took  care  that 
himself  should  be  well  mounted  that  day,  for  he  borrowed  a 
charger  from  his  friend  Lord  Gordon,  being  the  very  best  of 
some  *^  stately  saddell  horses  "  which  Huntly  had  sent  to  his 
son  when  he  himself  sought  safety  in  Strathnaver.     Along 

•  Oriff.^ln  the  charter- chest  of  Lady  Bruce  of  Stenhouee,  whose 
ancestor  was  Gordon  of  Buckie.  I  am  indebted,  for  the  communica- 
iion  of  these  letters,  to  the  obliging  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Taylcw 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
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with  this  gay  and  gallant  party,  went  another  yaliaiii 
chief,  Donald  Farquhanon  of  Braemar,  who  had  also  deter- 
mined to  shine  in  all  his  brayery  upon  this  occasion ;  for  he 
took  with  him  ^  ane  ritche  stand  of  apparrell "  which  he 
had  neyer  yet  worn,  and  arrayed  himself  therein  when  at 
Aberdeen.  Upon  Friday  the  15th  of  March,  as  these  gallants 
were  *'  at  their  merriment,"  without  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  guard  the  ports  or  to  place  sentinels,  and  their 
own  steeds  being  all  housed  in  the  Court  de  Guard,  the 
clatter  of  many  horses'  feet  were  heard  in  the  Broadgate. 
It  was  Sir  John  Hurry  himself,  with  eight  score  troopers  at 
his  back,  to  whom  notice  had  been  sent  of  the  careless  wassaQ 
of  the  cayaliers.  Farquharson  rushed  to  the  street,  and  was  in- 
stantly killed  ;  some  more  lost  their  liyes,  and  a  few  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  Grordon  and  others  returned  to  Kin- 
tore  on  foot,  their  steeds  being  for  the  most  part  captured  by 
the  Coyenanters;  and  Huntly's  stately  charger  found  itself 
bestrode  by  Robert  Forbes,  the  brother  of  Craigievar.  Mon- 
trose was  much  distressed  at  the  carelessness  which  had  lost 
to  him  the  braye  Donald  Farquharson.  A  deputation  from 
Aberdeen  followed  in  fear  and  trembling,  to  excuse  the  town. 
Montrose  '*  heard  them  patiently,  with  ane  wo  heart,  yet 
knew  weU  enough  who  was  innocent  or  guilty  of  this  matter 
within  the  town,  wisely  kept  up  his  mind,  and  gaye  the  com- 
missioners an  indifferent  answer.  And  so  they  returned  to 
Aberdeen,  not  knowing  what  should  be  the  eyent.'^  On  the 
following  day,  he  sent  Lord  Lewis  Grordon  (whose  first  boyish 
campaign  had  been  under  the  guidance  of  Donald  Farquhar- 
son), and  AUaster  Macdonald  himself,  with  a  thousand  horse 
and  foot,  to  see  interred  the  pride  of  Braemar.  The  town's 
people  had  found  his  corpse  lying  naked  in  the  street,  all  his 
rich  apparel  haying  been  ^  tirrit  from  of  his  bodie."  They 
had  placed  it  in  a  chest,  and  within  the  chapel,  together  with 
three  other  cayaliers,  who  bad  been  slain ;  and  on  Sunday  the 
l7th  they  were  interred  with  military  honours.  Donald — 
one  of  the  noblest  captains  amongst  all  the  Highlanders  of 
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Scotland,  being  still  the  king's  man  for  life  and  death — **  was 
bnreit  in  the  Laird  [of]  Dram's  aisle,  with  mony  wo  hearts,  and 
dulefoll  Bchottis."  Spalding  adds,  that  Macdonald  behaved 
nob]  J  to  the  terrified  town,  and  comforted  them  all  by  quar- 
tering his  Irish  about  the  bridge  of  Dee,  and  suffering  none 
to  enter,  with  himself  and  Lord  Lewis,  but  his  cavalry. 

Hurry,  immediately  after  his  dashing  exploit,  went  south 
with  his  troopeiB  to  the  town  of  Montroie,  where  James,  now 
Lord  Graham,  had  been  left  at  school.  This  boy  had  just 
attained  the  dangerous  importance  of  being  the  only  child  of 
the  marquis,  and  Sir  John  Hurry  seized  the  prize.  He  was^ 
says  Spalding,  ^  a  young  bairn  about  fourteen  years,  learn- 
ing at  the  schools,  attended  by  his  pedagogue  in  quiet  maimer. 
Always  he  is  taken,  and  had  to  Edinbui^gh,  where  he  with  his 
pedagogue  are  both  wardit  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh."  Nor 
was  this  all.  While  the  noble  fieither  himself  was  yet  at  Kintore, 
the  constitution  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  the  Earl  of  Airly, 
gave  way  under  the  fiitigue  of  the  recent  campaign ;  being  in  a 
high  fever,  he  was  conveyed  first  to  the  house  of  his  daughter, 
and  afterwards  for  greater  security  to  Strathbogie,  having  no 
leas  than  800  of  Montrose's  men  and  officers  there  to  guard  him. 
Thus,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  week,  was  this  dis- 
tinguished leader  deprived  of  two  of  his  most  valuable  allies 
and  of  both  his  sons. 

Yet  onward  he  went  in  his  fiery  oourse,  summoning  the 
countiy  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  wasting  the  districts 
where  that  summons  was  scorned.  Some  months  before,  he 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Marischal,  anxiously  explaining  that  the 
object  of  his  present  expedition  in  Scotland  was  simply  to  re- 
establish the  throne,  and  not  to  injure  the  subject ;  and  he 
called  upon  the  earl  to  aid  the  king^s  lieutenant,  or  be  answer- 
able for  the  consequences.  The  earl  at  that  time  returned 
only  a  verbal  and  slighting  reply,  and  sent  the  letter  to  the 
covenanting  committee.  The  marquis  was  now  at  Stonehaven, 
hard  by  Marischal's  castle  of  Dunnotar,  the  great  stronghold  of 
that  country,  into  which  no  fewer  than  sixteen  ministers  had 
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fled^  andy  among  the  rest,  Mr  Andrew  Cant*  Upon  the 
20th  of  March,  Montrose  wrote  another  letter  to  Marijscbaly 
of  the  same  tenor  as  his  former,  and  which  met  with  no 
better  reception.  On  the  21sty  therefore,  he  burnt  the  barn- 
yards of  Dunnotar,  before  the  eyes  of  the  earl,  and  of  his 
covenanting  lady,  and  the  sixteen  ministers,  whose  comments 
on  the  occasion  were  probably  not  complimentary  to  our  hero. 
But  he  might  haye  replied,  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Baillie  against  the  bishops, — **  they  shall  see  we  are  not  to  be 
boasted,  and  are  resolved  to  make  them  taste  if  that  heat  be 
pleasant  when  it  comes  near  their  own  shins."f  The  buigh 
of  Stonehaven,  the  town  of  Co wie,  the  shipping,  and  the  whole 
lands  of  Dunnotar  were  successively  consigned  to  the  flames.]: 

*  The  word  cant,  as  applied  to  the  inordinate  and  somewhat  im- 
pious application  of  Scripture  phraseology,  and  to  the  familiar  use  of 
the  Saviour's  name  and  the  assumption  of  his  special  patronage,  in- 
dulged in  by  these  zealots  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  mystifying  the  people,  is  understood  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  name  of  this  clergyman. 

+  Montrose  first  lost  favour  with  the  covenanting  clergy  because  of 
**  that  noble  generous  youth's  too  great  leniency"  in  not  destroying 
Aberdeen  by  fire,  after  he  had  taken  it  for  the  (>>venanters. 

t  Mr  Brodie  shows  the  utmost  excitement,  in  relation  to  Montrose's 
character,  when  he  narrates  the  burning  of  Dunnotar,  and  yet  his  con- 
clusion is  founded  on  a  total  mistake  in  point  of  fiict.  He  says, — ''  See 
page  285  of  Spalding,  for  a  proof  of  inexorable  cruelty  in  Montrose, 
scarcely  credible  qfcne  in  civilized  Itfe,  The  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  prayers,  tears,  and  lamentations,  addressed  hkm  in  oom." 
Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  537.  The  passage  of  Spalding  referred  to,  is  this,— 
<'  It  is  said,  the  people  of  Stanehevin  and  Cowie  cam  out,  man  and 
woman,  children  at  thair  foot,  and  children  in  thair  armes,  crying, 
houlling  and  weiping,  praying  the  erll  for  Godis  cause  to  saif  them 
from  this  fyre,  howsone  it  was  kendJit.  Bot  the  poor  people  gat  no 
ansuer,  nor  knew  they  quhair  to  go  with  thair  children."  Bannatyne 
edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  Now  this  passage  does  not  refer  to  Montrose  at 
all,  who  vras  a  Marquis,  and,  three  pages  before,  Spalding  speaks  of 
the  ^  Marques  of  Montrois."  The  anecdote  refers  to  the  Earl  Mart" 
sehal,  and  its  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  poor  people  looked  to  Aim 
to  save  them  from  the  fire,  either  by  acceding  to  Montrose's  summons, 
or  by  admitting  them  vnthin  the  extensive  fortifications  which  shel- 
tered the  sixteen  ministers.    Godwin,  in  his  History  of  the  €k>mmoa- 
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Towards  the  end  of  March,  Montrose,  haying  passed  the 
Grampians,  lay  encamped  at  Fettercaim,  ahout  seven  miles 
&om  Brechin,  the  quarters  of  Sir  John  Hurry's  cavalry.  A 
foraging  party  of  the  royal  army  fell  into  an  amhuscade,  and 
were  driven  hack  to  their  camp ;  upon  which  Hurry  advanced, 
with  600  horse,  to  reconnoitre  and  draw  his  enemy  into  the 
plain.  The  marquis  deceived  him  with  the  sight  of  only 
200  cavaliers ;  but  in  a  valley  behind  he  posted  his  claymores, 
and  at  the  side  of  every  horse  was  a  ''  Redshank "  with  his 
long  gun.  Sir  John  advanced  as  if  to  certain  victory ;  but  the 
unexpected  &^  of  the  musketeers  sent  his  dragoons  to  the  right 
about,  who,  with  some  loss,  were  chased  across  the  Esk,  and 
never  drew  bridle  till  they  reached  Dundee.  He  covered  their 
flight  with  a  party  in  the  rear,  and  displayed  the  skill  and 
courage  of  one  who  had  learnt  war  in  the  school  of  Gustavus 


wealth  of  England,  p.  452,  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  as  Mr 
Brodie,  and  made  the  same  use  of  it.  He  calls  the  supposed  appeal 
to  Montrose's  obdurate  heart,  ^  a  memorable  instance  of  his  severity, 
deservedly  selected  "  by  Spalding !  Malcolm  Laing  had  obviously  put 
the  same  mistaken  interpretation  on  Spalding's  anecdote.  **  Stone- 
haren,"  he  says,  **  amidst  the  entreaties  and  outcries  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  inejForable  Montrose."  The 
popular  idea  that  Montrose  was  a  man  of  cruel  dispositions  is  utterly 
baseless. 

Mr  Hallam,  in  Us  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  speaks  of 
**  Montrose,  whom  the  Scots  Presbyterian  army  abhorred^  and  very 
jmtbf  for  his  treachery  and  cruelty,  above  all  men  living,"  This  Tio- 
lent  and  foolish  assertion  is  certainly  not  founded  upon  any  inyesti- 
gallon  of  the  history  of  Montrose,  and  is  totally  unworthy  of  a  History 
of  such  pretensions  as  Mr  Hallam's.  It  was  probably  founded  on  the 
authority  of  Mr  Brodie,  and  perhaps  on  that  very  sentence  which  is 
refuted  above.  Even  if  there  were  any  rational  exposition  of  the 
**  treachery  and  cruelty  "  with  which  Montrose  has  been  personally 
charged,  and  Mr  Hallam  does  not  pretend  to  ofifer  any,  or  if  it  were 
proyed  (as  it  is  not)  that  the  **  Scots  Presbyterian  army  "  abhorred 
the  person  of  Montrose,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  **  very  justly  " 
abhorred,  unless  Mr  Hallam'  is  also  prepared  to  prove  that  the  Pres- 
byterians were  neither  treacherous  nor  cruel.  It  is  proved  (as  Mr 
Hallam  should  have  discovered)  that  the  kirk  militant  were  enraged 
at  Montrose  for  being  ^  too  lenient." 
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Adolphnfl.  The  royal  lieuteiuuit  now  obtained  intelligenee  of 
the  vast  preparations  made  to  destroy  him  by  General  Bailli^ 
who  was  close  at  hand  to  co-opentte  with  Hurry,  and  com- 
manding a  force  much  superior  to  his  own.  He  therefore 
struck  his  camp  on  the  25th  of  Mareh,  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  hostile  army,  and  wasted  some  lands  in  the  county  ci 
Angus,  while  four  regiments  of  their  foot,  and  two  regiments 
of  hoTBC  occupied  the  adjoining  iields.  But  Montrose  was  not 
strong  enough,  and  Baillie  not  bold  enough  to  force  a  battle* 
The  latter  had  marched  from  Perth  to  meet  his  antagonist  <Mi 
his  march  from  Brechin ;  and  now  the  riyer  lata,  which  neither 
could  yenture  to  cross  while  the  other  watched  its  banks,  alone 
separated  them.  During  four  or  fiye  days  they  continued  to 
gaze  upon  each  other  in  this  manner,  to  the  amazement  and 
terror  of  the  whole  country,  none  knowing  whidi  of  the  two 
annies  they  were  to  consider  as  their  masters.  But  the  pause 
ill  suiting  the  impetuosity  of  Montrose,  he  sent  his  adyersary 
a  message  to  this  effect,  that  if  he  would  pledge  his  honour  to 
fight,  when  oyer  the  water,  he  would  permit  him  to  cross 
with  his  whole  forces ;  or^  if  he  preferred  fighting  on  the  side 
where  he  was,  he  would  go  over  to  him  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  reply  of  the  coyenanting  general  was  good,  and 
would  haye  been  better  still  if  the  prelude  to  a  yietory :  **  Tell 
Montrose  that  I  will  fight  at  my  own  time  and  pleasure,  and 
ask  no  leaye  from  him." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Baillie  and  Hurry  had  the  marquis  at 
adyantage,  from  which  he  escaped  with  wonderful  skiU.  The 
former  had  marched  back  to  Perth,  and  our  hero  northward 
to  Dunkeld,  where  his  forces  were  weakened  by  the  sudden 
and  capricious  departure  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon.  Jealous,  it  is 
said,  both  of  his  brother  and  his  leader,  or,  as  was  also  said 
at  the  time,  actuated  by  secret  adyices  from  his  father,  this 
youth  deserted  the  standard,  and  carried  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cayalry  along  with  him.  But  Montrose,  who  required  to 
recruit  in  the  mountains  ere  he  attempted  a  descent  upon  the 
south,  determined  to  crown  his  present  excursion  by  a  blow  at 
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the  dialoyal  town  of  Dundee.    Suddenly  turning  eastwaid  from 
I>u]&eldy  he  marched  with  only  part  of  his  forces  in  the  night- 
tiBie,  and  arriyed,  ahout  ten  o'clock  on  the  moining  of  the  4th 
o£  April,  at  a  hill  overlooking  the  to^vn,  from  whence  he  sent  a 
sommons  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  warned  the  infaabitanta 
of  the  consequences  of  not  admitting  him.    The  usual  practice 
of  the  }nA  militant  was  adopted :  the  trumpeter  was  thrown 
into  prison.    Under  this  proyocation.  Lord  Gordon  and  Mac- 
dMudd  received  orders  to  storm  the  town,  which  they  did 
akaultaneously  at  three  different  quarters,  the  marquis  be- 
ing <m  the  neighbouring  height  superintending  the  opera- 
tftODS.    The  place  was  taken,  its  own  cannon  turned  against 
it,  and  a  fonnal  sunender  on  the  point  of  being  arranged, 
when  Montrose's  scouts^  who  had  previously  mialed  him, 
brought  the  intelligenoe  that  Baillie  and  Hurry  wove  within 
one  mile  of  Dundee,  at  the  head  of  3000  foot,  and  800  cavalry. 
The  fences  with  himself  (the  rest  being  at  Brechin)  were  not 
above  700  musketeers,  and  £rom  150  to  200  horse.    The  storm- 
ing  party,  for  the  most  part,  were  still  engaged  in  the  pillage 
of  the  town ;  and  hence  the  marquis  was  advised  by  some 
around  him  instantly  to  fly,  and  leave  his  troops  to  their 
&te.    But  he  determined,  more  nobly,  to  redeem  the  error 
of  suffering  his  little  army  to  be  thus  surprised,  by  ordering 
the  rotreat,  and  conducting  it  in  person.    He  encouraged  aU, 
and  got  together  even  the  intoxicated  men  from  the  town,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  power  of 
command.     Sending  off  the  foot  in  two  separate  bodies,  he 
covered  the  rear  himself  with  his  horse,  and,  ere  the  sun  had 
set,  was  falling  back  in  regular  order,  leaving  few  or  none 
behind  him.    The  covenanting  generals,  deeming  themselves 
sure  of  their  prey,  came  up  as  the  shades  of  night  drew  on ;  and 
having  separated  their  foroes  into  two  divisions,  meant  to  attack 
the  royalists  iu  flank  and  rear.    Twenty  thousand  crowns  was 
proclaimed  as  the  price  of  Montrose's  head.    Hurry  and  his 
horse  overtook  the  rear;  but  BaiUie,  for  whom  the  High- 
landers wero  too  active,  could  not  touch  them  in  flank.  Again 
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the  inyaluable  manoeuyre  of  mingling  musketeers  with  his 
cavalry,  was  siiocessfiilly  practised  by  Montrose.    As  he  fiaced 
about  to  cover  the  retreat  against  the  first  chai*ge,  three  of  his 
Highlanders  successively  brought  down  as  many  of  the  pursuersy 
an  occurrence  which  efiectually  cooled  the  ardour  of  chase. 
Thus  retreating  and  skirmishing,  while  the  darkness  was 
closing  upon  them  he  approached  the  coast,  and  paused,  aboat 
midnight,   near  Arbroath,  intending  to  communicate  with 
his  troops  at  Brechin,  and  then  to  make  for  the  mountains. 
In  the  mean  time,  Baillie  had  disposed  his  men  so  as  to  com- 
mand all  the  known  routes  from  the  sea  to  the  Grampians. 
But  the  other,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  would  be  thus 
intercepted,  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  eluding  the  enemy  in 
the  dark,  marched  to  Kirriemuir,  from  whence  he  brought  his 
whole  array  across  the  £sk  to  Careston,  just  as  day  dawned. 
Here  he  learnt  that  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  left  at  Bre- 
chin, had  already  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  hills ; 
upon  which  he  bent  his  course  in  the  same  direction,  and 
although  his  rear  was  once  more  engaged  with  Hurry's  horse, 
he  succeeded,  after  a  march  of  three  days  and  two  sleepless 
nights,  in  gaining  the  lonely  depths  of  Glen  Esk. 

Back  limpM,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace, 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase. 

This  long  and  dangerous  retreat,  accomplished  in  such  order, 
after  the  storming  of  a  town,  and  being  taken  by  surprise,  is 
not  among  the  least  of  Montrose*s  achievements.  Dr  Wishart 
assures  us,  *^  I  have  often  heard  those  who  were  esteemed  the 
most  experienced  officers,  not  in  Britain  only,  but  in  France 
and  Germany,  prefer  this  march  to  his  most  celebrated  vic- 
tories." 

The  conclusion  of  the  marquis's  letter  after  the  battle  of 
Inverlochy,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  message  of  Joab  to  King 
David,  was  not  written  in  the  canting  i^irit  of  the  times.  It 
was  his  quaint  mode  of  informing  Charles  that  he  had  no 
lurking  design,  like  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  to  effect  his  own 
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aggrandizement  by  theae  successes,  but  that  he  was  fighting  for 
the  king,  with  whom  he  wished  to  join  forces.    And  there  is 
ereiy  reason  to  belieye  that  the  unfortunate  monaroh,  now  on 
the  yeige  of  ruin  in  England,  had  taken  the  hint,  and  was 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  him.  -  It  is  apparent,  however,  from 
his  correspondence  with  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  that  he  was 
not  suffered  to  communicate  with  his  representative  in  Scot- 
land,  even  while  the  treaty  was  pending ;  and  now  that  hos- 
tilities were  renewed,  it  was  a  perilous  adventure  to  carry  the 
king's  instructions  to  Montrose.    It  would  appear  also  that  the 
expedient,  first  used  by  the  Covenanters,  of  employing  as  their 
diplomatists,  pedlars,  whose  apparent  occupation  was  to  sell 
puritanical  tracts,  had  been  adopted  by  those  who  brought  in- 
telligence to  the  royal  lieutenant.*    Charles  himself  was  obliged 
to  trust  to  some  such  precarious  channel  for  conveying  his 
instructions  to  Scotland.    Not  long  after  the  marquis  had  re- 
treated to  the  mountains,  from  the  storming  of  Dundee,  a  person 
in  the  habit  of  a  common  beggar  reached  him  there,  and  de- 
livered a  packet  of  letters,  including  one  written  by  his  ma- 
jesty, probably  the  reply  to  that  despatched  from  Inverlochy. 
The  messenger  was  James  Small,  son  of  the  Laird  of  Fother- 
ance,  who  for  a  long  period  had  filled  some  post  at  court,  and 
now  proved  his  attachment  to  his  master  by  volunteering  to 
perform  this  dangerous  service.     About  the  middle  of  April  he 
reached  the  camp  of  the  royalists,  and  before  the  19th  of  that 
month  all  was  bustle  and  activity  amongst  them.   Lord  Gordon, 
with  those  of  his  cavaliers  who  had  not  forsaken  the  standard, 
set  out  for  his  own  country,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  his  way- 
ward brother,  and  of  raising  the  whole  power  of  their  house  for 

•  In  "  The  Covont  Garden  Drollery,"  printed  1672,  these  lines  occur  : 
Once  like  a  pedlar,  they  have  heard  thee  brag 
How  thou  didst  cheat  their  sight,  and  save  thy  craig, 
When  to  the  Great  Montrose,  under  pretence 
Of  godly  bvkes yihou  brought'st  intelligence. 
They  relate  to  Montrose's  friend  and  follower,  Thomas  Sydseif,  or 
Saint  Serf,  a  son  of  Thomas  Sydserf  bishop  of  Galloway.    See  Mis- 
cellany of  the  Abbotsford  Club,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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the  king.  General  Maodonald  and  a  regiment  of  his  Irish  were 
despatched  further  into  the  Highlands  to  raise  fresh  levies ; 
while  the  young  Laird  of  Inchhrakie  was  sent  to  Athol  to  bring 
back  the  Highlanders  who  had  gone  home  on  leave. 

Montrose  retained  at  head-quarters  about  500  foot  and  fifty 
horse.  With  these,  he  suddenly  emei^gfed  from  his  retreat, 
and  was  iar  south  of  the  Grampians  in  little  more  than  a 
week  from  the  time  he  had  taken  refuge  there,  when  pur- 
sued by  those  who  valued  his  head  at  20,000  crowns.  His 
motions  appeared  to  be  almost  magical.  ^  In  effect,''  says 
Spalding,  after  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of  his  progress 
at  this  time,  "  we  had  no  certainty  where  he  went,  he  was 
so  obscure."  The  Covenanters,  although  they  aflected  to  say 
that  the  last  chase  had  annihilated  his  army,  and  that  he 
had  been  driven  with  only  a  remnant  to  the  hills,  made  the 
most  formidable  preparations  for  his  reappearance.  Hurry, 
with  about  1200  foot  and  160  horse,  was  despatched  to  the 
north,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Marischal  and  their  several 
allies,  he  was  instructed  to  traverse  the  counties  of  Aber- 
deen, Moray,  and  Inverness.  Baillie,  with  another  army,  was 
stationed  at  Perth,  from  whence  he  was  to  make  excursions 
into  Athol,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  ready  to  join  the  battalions 
in  the  north,  or  to  protect  the  south,  as  occasion  might  require. 
Argyle,  with  his  shattered  Highlanders,  reinforced  by  1500  of 
the  troops  from  Ireland,  betook  himself  to  his  own  country, 
where  there  was  now  less  chance  of  meeting  with  his  dreaded 
rival  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

No  sooner  had  these  arrangements  been  made,  than  BaiUie 
obtamed  the  startling  intelligence  that  Montrose,  with  a  veiy 
slender  accompaniment,  had  occupied  the  village  of  Crieff,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  his  leaguer,  and  seemed  to  be  meditating  a 
descent  upon  the  Lowlands.  The  covenanting  general  instantly 
attempted  to  surprise  him  by  a  night-march,  with  2000  foot 
and  500  horse.  But  our  hero,  anticipating  such  an  attack, 
covered  the  retreat  of  his  little  army  with  the  few  mounted 
men  he  had,  and  once  more  sustaining  the  whole  weight  of  the 
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enemy's  cavaliy,  repulsed  and  threw  Hum  into  disorder.  Then 
hunymg  onwsrds^  he  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  Stratheme, 
establishmg  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  night  ahout  the  head  of 
the  Loch.  On  the  following  day,  now  ahout  the  middle  of  April, 
the  royal  standard,  as  if  it  had  been  charmed  against  all  mortal 
fees,  was  flaunting  far  westward  among  the  Braes  of  Balquhid- 
der,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Loch  Katrine. 

Montrose  had  now  before  him  a  yery  different  scene  from 
those  of  his  recent  adventures.  Like  the  noble  stag  pictured 
in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  he  was  pausing  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  mountains  overlooking  **  the  varied  realms  of  fair  Men- 
teith,''  and  as  if  meditating  some  relaxation  from  his  toil  in 
the  romantic  country  beneath.  But  it  was  not  to  visit  the 
favourite  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  that  he  now  passed  with  his 
brave  followers  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Katrine  and  so  down  to 
Loch  Ard.  He  had  obtained  intelligence  that  he  was  to  be  joined 
in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  Viscount  of  Aboyne,  Huntly's 
second  son ;  and  he  was  never  slow  to  meet  any  loyal  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  Gordons.  This  young  nobleman 
had  remained  in  Carlisle  ever  since  the  marquis's  first  expe- 
dition into  Scotland,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  some  doubts  of 
the  success  of  that  adventure  had  hitherto  restrained  him  from 
joining  in  it.  But  now  when  that  town  was  invested  by  the 
army  of  David  Leslie,  and  the  attempt  to  escape  from  it  in- 
volved no  small  degree  of  peiH,  Aboyne  determined  to  attach 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  king's  lieutenant.  Montrose 
was  informed  of  this  resolution  by  a  letter,  probably  contained 
in  the  packet  delivered  by  James  Small,  and  the  viscount 
most  gallantly  accomplished  his  design,  having  broken  through 
the  whole  covenanting  forces^  accompanied  by  little  more  than 
twenty  horsemen,  and  so  reached  the  standard  in  safety  about 
the  19th  of  April.* 

At  this  same  time  there  was  another  attraction  for  Mon- 
trose to  the  neighbourhood  of  Napier-Buskie  and  the  Kelr. 

♦  Wishart—Guthry. 
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In  that  quarter  were  now  lurking,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  join  him,  his  nephews,  the  Master  of  Napier  and  the  young 
Laird  of  Keir,  who  had  recently  made  their  escape  from 
Ho]yrood  House,  where  all  the  members  of  their  families  had 
been  ordered,  by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  to  confine  them- 
selyes^  under  heavy  penalties.  But  these  youths^  having 
effected  their  escape  without  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Napier, 
betook  themselves  to  familiar  haunts,  on  their  paternal  do- 
mains, until  they  were  enabled  to  meet  their  unde.  This 
last,  however,  run  considerable  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  army  under  Baillie,  who  was  still  following  him  west- 
ward. Guthiy  narrates,  that  ^  Macdonald,  knowing  Montrose 
not  to  be  strong  enough  for  a  battle,  in  regard  of  his  and 
Inchbrakie's  absence  with  their  regiments^  resolved  to  make  a 
diversion ;  and  fell  down,  before  they  were  aware,  upon  the 
Campbells^  in  the  lordship  of  Cowpar,  killing  such  of  them  as 
came  into  his  hands ;  whereof  notice  being  given  to  Baillie,  he 
and  hxB  committee  drew  back  their  army  to  take  order  with 
Macdonald ;  and  so  Montrose  had  a  clear  passage  to  the  north, 
accompanied,  besides  the  Lord  Aboyne,  with  another  stranger ; 
and  this  was  his  nephew  Archibald  master  of  Napier,  a  gallant 
youth,  both  for  body  and  mind.  He  having,  since  Montrose 
went  first  to  the  field,  been  in  company  with  his  noble  father 
the  Lord  Napier,  and  Sir  Geoige  Stirling  of  Keir,  his  brother- 
in-law,  under  confinement  in  Holyrood  House,  resolved,  at 
length,  to  break  loose ;  and  getting  safely  away,  he  came  to  his 
unde  at  Cardross,  upon  Monday,  April  21st.  But  his  escape 
procured  from  the  committee  hard  measure  to  his  friends 
whom  he  left  behind.  For  the  Lord  Napier  his  father,  and 
the  Laird  of  Keir,  were  presently  made  prisoners  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  not  long  after.  Dame  Elizabeth 
Erskine  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  his  lady,  and  Mrs  Lilias 
Napier,  his  sister,  wefe  sent  after  them  to  bear  them  company ; 
and  hxB  other  sister  the  Lady  Keir,  confined  to  Merchiston."* 

*  Guthry,  p.  185.    He  does  not  meDtion  the  yonng  Laird  of  Keir ; 
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These  proceedings  were  characteristic  of  the  govemment, 
"wlioee  conduct  to  the  same  parties,  in  their  pretended  prose- 
tsution  of  plotters  against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  already  so  fully  exposed.  Although  married* 
Bince  the  year  1641,  and  having  a  fieunily,  the  Master  of  Napier 
'was  still  a  mere  boy.  Nor  was  his  escape  any  excuse  for  the 
cmel  and  mean  tyranny  with  which  his  noble  relatiyes  were 
henceforth  treated,  by  those  misnamed  patriots^  who  in  &ct  had 
already  destroyed  both  religion  and  liberty  in  Scotland. 

The  presence  of  the  gallant  youths  who  joined  him  in  Men- 
teith  must  have  afforded  Montrose  some  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  own  sons,  so  lately  torn  from  him  by  death  and 
captivity.  "  They  were,"  says  Spalding,  and  we  may  well 
believe  him,  ^  all  joyful  of  utheris."  But  that  which  proved 
joy  to  them,  was  death  to  the  unfortunate  messenger,  whose 
intelligence  had  induced  the  marquis  to  leave  his  retreat 


bat  Spalding  says,  that  "  the  Lord  of  Aboyne,  the  Master  of  Napier, 
the  Laird  of  Dalgety^  the  Laird  of  Keir  younger,  -mih  the  Earl  of 
Nithisdale,  and  Lord  Herries,  had  broken  oat  of  Carlisle,  with  aboat 
twenty-eij^t  horse,  throagh  David  Leslie's  army,  desperately,  yet 
happily  safe  and  soond/'  Spalding  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Napier  had  come  from  Carlisle ;  and  yonng  Keir,  most  probably, 
bad  also  broke  away  from  his  confinement  at  home,  as  the  severity 
exercised  towards  his  father  and  mother  seems  to  indicate.  Ho  mast 
have  been  Lord  Napier's  grandson,  and  Montrose's  grand-nephew ; 
bat  I  have  met  with  no  other  notice  of  him  than  what  Spalding  has 
preserved. 

*  To  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Erskine  ;  whose  name  has  become  immoc- 
talized,  from  her  having,  at  the  risk  of  her  Ufe,  procnred  the  heart  of 
Montrose  immediately  after  his  ezecntion,  to  embalm  it,— as  will 
afterwards  appear.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  sister  of  the  Lord  Erskine  mentioned  in  the  note  to  p.  137.  The 
marriage-contract  was  signed  by  the  master,  at  Edinbargh,  28th  May 
1641,  and  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  at  Stirling,  on  the  13th  of  June,  two  days 
after  Montrose  and  Napier  were  sent  to  the  castle.  Lord  Napier  signs 
the  marriage-provisions  on  the  2(Hh  of  Jaly,  in  his  prison,  the  witnesses 
being  his  own  servant,  and  his  jailor  James  Lindsay.  Young  Napier 
was  not  more  than  just  of  age,  at  the  end  of  May  1646,  five  years  after 
his  marriage,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  that  date,  to  be  referred 
to  afterwards. 
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among  the  Grampuuia^  and  to  enter  upon  this  happy  excunbn. 
Having  paaaed  succeaBfuUy  from  England  to  the  Highlandts 
James  Small  was  now  tetracing  his  st^e^  in  the  same  hnmhle 
gnise,  towards  his  sovereign,  with  letters  from  Montrose.  He 
arrived  at  Alloa,  and  was  safe  within  the  bounds  of  the  loyal 
fiuniiy  of  Mar ;  but  at  Elphinston,  some  one  who  had  known 
him  in  the  south  betrayed  him  to  the  nobleman  of  that  name, 
who  was  an  uncle  of  Bahnerino,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Estates.  His  lordship  sent  him,  with  the  letters  found  on  his 
person,  to  the  merciless  tribunal  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  day 
following,  which  was  the  1st  of  May,  he  was  hanged  at  the 
cross,  by  command  of  the  committee,  and  to  the  great  satia- 
faction  of  the  covenanting  cleigymen.  ^  By  these  letieri," 
says  Bishop  Guthry,  ^the  committee  came  to  know  what 
they  never  had  thought  on,  namely,  how  the  king's  busineas 
being  so  forlorn  in  England,  that  he  could  not  make  head 
against  his  enemies  there,  his  majesty  designed  to  come  with 
his  army  to  Scotland,  and  to  join  Montrose ;  that  so  this 
country  being  made  the  seat  of  war,  his  enemies  might  be 
forced  to  an  accommodation,  to  free  their  land  from  a  burden, 
which  it  could  not  stand  under ;  the  prevention  of  which  de- 
sign was  afterwards  gone  about  with  suooeas."  Beyond  this 
cruel  &te  no  more  ia  known  of  the  royal  messenger ;  for  his 
little  episode  is  all  but  lost  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  times. 
Guthiy  records  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  this  family 
had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  estate  had  passed  from  them. 
But  the  desperate  service  he  volunteered  to  his  sovereign  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  great  courage  and  fidelity, — 
attributes  not  characteristic  of  the  clerical  faction  who  decreed 
his  summary  execution.  How  he  met  his  fate,  and  who  wero 
left  to  weep  in  secret  for  this  humble  hero,  is  all  unrecorded. 
But  he  was  the  friend  of  Charles  and  Montrose, — ^for  whom 
he  died,  and  with  whom  he  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

It  was  now  the  marquis's  turn  to  pursue.    When  at  Loch 
Katrine,  he  was  informed  that  Sir  John  Hurry,  with  an  over- 
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whelming  foice^  was  threatening  Loid  Goidon  in  the  north, 
at  Anchindonn,  while  Bsillie  with  another  annj  wbb  bnming 
the  beantifiil  district  of  Athol,  even  up  to  the  caitle  of  Blair, 
-vrhere  all  the  milltaiy  stores  of  the  royal  army  were  kept 
Our  heroes  system  of  tactics  was  that  which  the  greatest 
military  geniuses  have  used,  and  by  whom  alone  it  can  be 
adopted  with  effect,  namely,  rapid  morements  with  their  whole 
force,  from  point  to  point,  so  as  to  destroy  a  more  numerous 
enemy  in  detail.  When  Hurry,  solicitous  about  the  inten* 
tions  of  his  foe,  had  reason  to  believe  that  th  Grampians 
were  stiU  between  them,  Montrose  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
his  camp  in  Straihbogie.  The  maiquis  started  from  Menteith 
in  pursuit  of  him,  with  but  a  section  of  his  small  army, 
and  almost  totally  unprovided  with  powder  and  balL  Re* 
tracing  his  steps  to  Balquhidder,  and  thence  marching  along 
the  side  of  Loch  Tay,  he  passed  through  Athol  and  Angus^ 
until  he  came  to  the  Giampians.  Then  climbing  the  moun^ 
tains  towards  Glenmuick,  and  preanng  into  the  heart  of  Mar, 
he  crossed  the  Dee  at  the  Miln  of  Crathie,  and  was  at  Skene 
about  the  end  of  April.  There  he  paused  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition, to  procure  which  Lord  Aboyne  was  despatched  with 
about  eighty  horse  to  Aberdeen.  Thai  daring  young  noble- 
man took  possession  of  the  town,  carefully  set  his  watches, 
and  then  boarded  two  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour,  out  of 
which  he  took  twenty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  returned 
with  it  the  same  night  to  his  commander.  Here,  also,  Mon- 
trose efiected  a  re-union  with  Lord  Gordon,  who  joined  the 
royal  army  on  the  Dee,  with  a  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred 
horse.  About  the  same  time  Macdonald  retunied  with  his 
division ;  and  now  the  royalists  were  completely  ready  for 
Sir  John  Hurry. 

Meanwhile  that  knight,  having  obtained  intelligence  of  their 
approach,  made  off  in  all  haste  for  the  Spey,  which  he  crossed 
with  the  view  of  joining  the  northern  Covenanters.  Montrose 
chased  him  at  the  heels  fiom  £lgin  to  Forres,  and  from  thence 
to  InveinesB,  where  Sir  John  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  re- 
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oeiyed  a  great  addition  of  strength  from  the  Frasen,  and  others 
in  Moray  and  CaithnesB^  under  the  Earls  of  Seafoiih  and  Suther- 
land.   The  marquis  encamped  at  the  TiUage  of  Auldeme,  with 
a  force  yarioualy  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  thousand  foot 
and  horse,  but  so  fiur  inferior  to  the  enemy  that  his  desire  now 
was  not  to  risk  a  battle.    Hurry,  howeyer,  equally  conscious 
of  his  present  superiority,  advanced  upon  him,  as  if  determined 
t5  press  his  advantage.     The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  and 
perhaps  upon  no  other  occasion  during  his  brilliant  career 
did  Montrose  so  eminently  display  his  militaiy  talents.    If  he 
should  avoid  the  ofiered  battle,  Baillie,  now  hurrying  to  the 
Spey,  would  be  on  his  rear  before  he  could  elude  his  foes  m 
front ;  therefore  he  determined  to  accept  the  challenge,  how- 
ever unfavourable  the  circumstances.    Besides  being  vastly 
out-numbered,  the  royal  army  was  deprived  of  half  its  strength 
by  the  mere  fact  of  standing  on  the  defensive,  a  posture  in 
which  the  usual  effect  of  their  impetuosity  would  be  impaired, 
and  their  want  of  discipline  very  apt  to  be  manifested.    To 
make  up  for  all  these  odds  against  him,  he  had  selected  a  very 
strong  position,  while  he  displayed  consummate  skill  in  the 
disposal  of  his  battle.     The  village  just  named  stood  on  an 
eminence,  overlooking  a  valley  ;  and  several  small  hills  rising 
behind  rendered  the  view  of  it  indistinct  to  those  standing  at 
any  distance.    The  front  of  the  hamlet  was  covered  by  a  few 
dikes  answering  the  purpose  of  temporary  ramparts,  and  a  like 
advantage  was  derived  from  the  rugged  sides  of  the  ravine.    As 
his  object  was  to  conceal  his  weakness^  no  less  than  to  seek 
aid  in  strength  of  position,  he  contrived  to  obscure  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  forces  in  the  valley  and  behind  these  natural 
fortifications.    The  lion-hearted  MacCoU,  with  about  four  hun- 
dred troops,  he  stationed,  much  against  their  will,  among  the 
enclosures,  rocks,  and  brushwood  of  some  broken  ground  on 
the  right,  opposite  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  with  instructions 
that  on  no  account  should  they  be  drawn  from  their  position  by 
the  temptation  of  an  attack.     To  this  division  he  consigned  the 
royal  standard,  usually  carried  before  himself,  rightly  judging 
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that  the  eight  of  it  would  draw  the  whole  strength  of  the  at- 
tack upon  that  impregnable  point.  The  rest  of  his  forces^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  picked  mnsketeers  whom  he 
had  placed  with  some  cannon  on  the  height  directly  in  front 
of  the  TiUagey  he  carried  over  to  his  other  wing ;  himself 
taking  charge  of  the  foot^  and  Lord  Gordon  commanding 
the  horse.  His  main  battle  and  reserve  were  left  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  enemy,  for  on  this  oecaaion  he  had  neither.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  assistanoe  of 
most  of  the  Atholmen,  who  had  recently  returned  to  their 
own  country,  in  consequence  of  General  Baillie's  devastations 
in  that  district. 

As  Montrose  had  anticipated.  Hurry  sent  his  best  troops, 
including  the  regiments  of  Loudon,  Lothian,  Lawers,  and 
Buchanan,  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry,  against  the  royal 
standard,  and  directed  the  rest  of  his  men  to  attack  the  front 
of  the  village,  which  points  were  simultaneously  assailed  in 
the  most  gallant  and  persevering  manner.  Now  it  was  that 
the  marquis  prepared  to  charge  with  the  whole  weight  of 
his  left  wing  upon  the  centre  of  the  Covenanters,  while  the 
flower  of  their  troops  were  occupied,  as  he  hoped,  by  Mac- 
donald  in  his  trenches.  But  he  had  over-rated  the  prudence 
of  that  brave  loyalist,  who,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the 
taunts  of  the  yeterans  sent  against  him,  had  emerged  from  the 
enclosures  with  his  desultory  followers,  and  was  instantiy  at- 
tacked and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  foot,  as  well  as 
by  the  cavalry  under  Captain  Drummond.  Upon  this  occasion 
it  was  that  the  Highland  hero  chiefly  diBtinguished  himself  by 
his  undaunted  bearing,  and  great  personal  prowess ;  and  the 
following  particulars,  derived  from  the  Clanranald  manuscript, 
and  written  by  one  who  was  not  only  at  the  battle  of  Auldeme 
but  personally  engaged  in  that  very  struggle  he  so  minutely 
describes,  afibrd  a  vivid  picture  of  the  style  of  fighting  which 
Montrose  had  introduced. 

As  the  major-general,  whose  name  is  thus  written  in 
the  manuscript  in  question^-^Alastair  Mac  Cholla-chiotach 
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Mhio  Ghiollesbnig  Mhic  Cholla  Mhlo  Alastair  Mhic  Eoin 
Chathanich,* — ^was  arranging  his  troops  for  the  battle,  a  gen* 
tleman  came  to  him  from  the  Lord  Grordon  with  a  meaBage, 
in  these  words : — **  Allaster  Macdonald,  I  have  heard  that 
there  was  a  bond  of  friendship  between  our  forefiithere^  not 
to  strike  a  blow  against  each  other,  whatever  qnarrel  might 
be  between  them  and  the  rest  of  Scotland, — and  none  ex- 
celled them  in  deeds  of  honour ;  therefore  let  us  now  renew 
that  bond  by  exchanging  foot  soldiers:  on  this  the  first 
day  of  my  doing  battle  for  my  king,  send  me  your  foot 
soldiers,  and  take  mine."  To  this  the  other  at  once  agreed, 
and  ordered  ninety  of  his  veterans,  **  tried  in  many  bat- 
tlesy"  to  join  his  noble  friend,  who,  in  return,  sent  three 
hundred  of  his  foot  brought  from  Strathbogie,  and  the  other 
northern  possessions  of  Hnntly.  These,  however,  were  in- 
experienced levies,  who  felt  out  of  their  element  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  (rordon  cavalry,  which  they  regarded  as  being 
meant  specially  for  their  protection.  Thus  left  with  only 
fifty  of  his  veteran  troops,  the  island  warrior  placed  twenty-five 
of  them  in  front,  and  the  same  number  in  the  rear,  the  centre 
being  chiefly  composed  of  the  three  hundred  strangers,  led  and 
encouraged  by  himself  in  person.  But  instead  of  adhering  to 
his  instructions  to  keep  within  the  enclosures^  he  sallied  forth 
to  engage  the  powerful  and  well-disciplined  r^ments  led  on 
by  the  gallant  Laird  of  Lawers,  and  thereby  he  also  became 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  the  horse  under  Captain  Drum- 
mond.  **  Then,"  continues  the  Clanranald  chronicler,  **  com- 
menced a  combat,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
low  country ;  the  Gordon  foot  soldiers  sent  to  Allaster  did  not 
bear  it  well ;  for  whenever  they  heard  the  souch  of  an  arrow 
or  the  whistle  of  a  ball,  they  ducked  their  heads,  and  showed 
other  symptoms  of  unsteadiness :  this  being  perceived  by  Al- 
laster, he  walked  backwards  before  them,  beckoning  with  his 


*  i.e,  Alexander,  son  of  Coll  the  left-handed,  son  of  Archibald,  son 
of  Coll,  son  of  Alexander,  son  of  John  Cathanach. 
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liand  to  enconnge  them,  and  telling  them  to  keep  clofie  order ; 
l>ut  they  were  hard  put  to  it ;  I  know  men  who  ereu  killed  some 
of  the  Gordon  foot  soldiers,  to  preyent  their  flight ;  which, 
-when  the  enemy  peiceiyed,  they  set  on  fiirioualy."*  Under 
these  untoward  circnmstances^  Macdonald  was  constrained  to 
Older  his  troops  to  seek  the  enclosores,  £rom  whose  protection 
he  had  rashly  withdrawn  them,  and  this  retrograde  movement 
was  not  e£Fected  without  great  confusion  and  loss.  As  he  had 
been  first  in  advance,  so  he  was  among  the  very  last  to  seek  the 
garden  into  which  they  were  now  retreating ;  and  frequently 
checked,  with  his  single  hand,  the  advancing  enemy,  whose 
pikes  and  arrows  most  severely  galled  the  flying  infimtry* 
The  pikemen  were  so  close  upon  him,  as  to  fix  their  spears 
in  his  target,  which  he  cut  off  with  his  broadsword,  by  threes 
and  fours  at  a  stroke.t  Thus  fighting  like  a  lion  in  the 
rear  of  his  troops,  he  gained  the  approach  to  the  garden,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  friends  who  wished  him  to  enter  before 
them.  At  this  critical  moment  his  sword  broke.  Davidson  of 
Ardnacross,  bis  b|other-in-law,  handed  him  his  own,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  fell  mortally  wounded^  Mac- 
donald having  entered  along  with  some  of  the  enemy,  at- 
tacked them  furiously,  in  order  to  relieve  those  who  were  still 
struggling  without.  Meanwhile,  another  hero,  named  Ranald^ 
the  son  of  Donald,  the  son  of  Angus  Mackinnon  in  Mull,  was 
keeping  the  pikemen  at  bay  with  his  shield  on  his  left  arm, 
and  his  gun  in  his  other  hand  presented  at  them.  Some  bow- 
men ran  past  him,  letting  fly  their  arrows  with  deadly  effect 
among  the  Grordon  soldiers ;  and  one  of  these  archers  who,  on 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  saw  the  pikemen  kept  at  bay  by 
Ranald,  suddenly  turned  his  hand  and  shot  him  in  the  £ace, 
the  arrow  penetrating  one  cheek  and  appearing  out  at  the 
other.      Ranald's  dagger  was  lost,  and  his  bow  useless ;  so, 

*  Perhaps  the  narrator  himself  had  some  hand  in  this  discipline,  pour 
eneouroffer  let  atUres,  He  adds,  <*  I  have  thought  proper  to  narrate 
these  particulars,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Gordons  at  the  time." 

t  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Wishart. 
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throwing  away  his  gun,  and  stretching  out  his  shield  to  aare 
himself  from  the  pikes^  the  warlike  islander  attempted  to  draw 
his  sword,  hut  it  would  not  come  ;  he  tried  it  again,  and  the 
cross  hilt  twisted  ahout ;  a  third  time  he  made  the  attempt^ 
nring  his  shield  hand  to  hold  the  sheath,  and  succeeded,  hut 
at  the  expense  of  fiye  pike  wounds  in  his  breasL    In  this 
state  he  reached  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  closely  followed 
by  one  of  the  enemy ;  but  as  the  latter  bowed  his  head 
under  the  gate,  Maodonald,  who  had  been  watching  their 
motions,  with  one  sweep  of  his  claymore  struck  it  off, "  which,** 
says  the  chronicler,  **  hit  upon  Ranald's  houghs ;  the  head  fell 
in  the  enclosure,  and  the  body  in  the  door- way ;  Ranald  lifted 
up  the  head,  and  looking  behind  him  at  the  door,  saw  his  com- 
panion in  arms,  who  cut  away  the  arrow  that  stuck  in  his 
cheek,  and  restored  him  his  speech."    Such  were  the  feats  of 
personal  prowess  which  have  rendered  the  name  of  the  re- 
doubtable MacColl,  and  some  of  his  followers,  8c»oeIy  leas 
famous  in  Highland  tradition  and  song,  than  that  of  Montrose 
himself. 

.This  desperate  struggle  the  royal  lieutenant  himself  was 
watching,  with  intense  interest,  from  a  commanding  position 
hard  by.  Some  one  now  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^  Macdomdd 
is  utterly  routed.'*  If  he  had  hesitated  for  an  instant,  the 
day  must  have  been  lost ;  but  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  he  called  out,  ^  Macdonald  is  gaining  the  victory  single- 
handed!  Come,  come,  my  Lord  Gordon,  shall  he  carry  all 
beforo  him,  and  leave  no  laurels  for  the  house  of  Huntly ! 
Charge !" — And  the  finest  charge  ever  made  by  the  chivalry  of 
Strathbogie  followed  the  sound  of  that  cheering  voice.  It  was 
directed  against  the  m«dn  body  of  Hurr/s  dragoons,  who,  after 
a  bloody  struggle,  were  driven  completely  off  the  field.  Al- 
though Macdonald  was  in  himself  a  host,  it  was  well  for  him 
then  that  Montrose  and  Lord  Gordon  came  on  Hke  a  whirl- 
wind from  the  opposite  wing,  where  they  had  been  victorious, 
and  driving  the  remainder  of  the  rebel  horse  even  through  the 
centre  of  their  foot,  cut  down  the  best  and  bravest  regiments 
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that  owned  the  Ck>yeDant,  on  the  spot  where  they  stood. 
Seventeen  of  Allaster's  officers  and  veterans  lay  wonnded  with- 
in the  enclosure,  and  many  of  the  Gordons  were  slain.  Bnt 
the  royal  standard  was  safe,  and  with  this  and  the  remnant  of 
his  troops,  the  Highlander  again  mshed  out^  and  attacked  the 
regiment  of  Lawers  on  the  opposite  flank.  **  Many  were  the 
^warlike  deeds,''  says  the  chronicler,  who  was  with  them,  *^  per- 
foimed  that  day  hy  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Gordons.  Many 
Dvere  the  wounds  given  and  received  by  them  ;  insomuch  that 
Montrose  said,  after  the  battle,  that  he  himself  witnessed  the 
greatest  feats  of  arms,  and  the  greatest  slaughter,  he  ever 
knew  perfonned  by  a  couple  of  men,  namely,  Nathaniel 
Crordon,  and  Ronald  Og  Macdonald,  son  of  Allaster,  son  of 
AngnB  Uaibrach ;  and  likewise  by  Lord  Grordon  himself,  and 
other  three.'* 

Of  twelve  hundred  foot  which  Hurry  took  with  him  to 
Inverness,  very  nearly  the  whole  perished  at  Auldeme.  Many 
more  fell  besides ;  for  the  royalists,  who  followed  the  chase 
some  mfles,  gave  little  quarter,  and  the  loss  of  the  Cove- 
nanters is  variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand slain.  Mungo  Campbell  of  Laweis  fell,  sword  in  hand, 
with  his  whole  regiment,  on  the  spot  where  they  had  routed 
the  left  wing  under  Macdonald.  With  him  died  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Gideon  Murray,  and  many  brave  and  distinguished  officers. 
Sixteen  colours,  their  whole  baggage,  ammunition,  and  money, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  Hurry  liimself,  the  Earls 
of  Seaforih,  Sutherland,  and  Findlater,  the  Lairds  of  Boyne, 
Innes,  Birkenbog,  and  others,  narrowly  escaped  with  the 
horse  to  Livemess.  If  there  was  excessive  slaughter,  the 
popular  &ction,  as  usual,  had  provoked  it.  Grordon  of  Sal- 
lagh,  the  contemporary  historian  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland, 
gays, — **  the  slaughter  of  James  Gordon  of  Struders  made 
them  take  the  fewer  prisoners,  and  give  the  less  quarter." 
The  particulars  of  that  murder  are  recorded  by  Spaldmg.  In 
a  skirmish  which  had  occurred  shortly  before,  when  Montrose 
was  in  pursuit  of  Hurry,  James  Gordon,  son  to  George  Gordon 
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of  Rynie,  being  seyerely  wounded^  wae  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  a  friend,  where  he  remained  to  be  cured,  with  a  gentleman 
named  Grordon  to  nurse  him.  Major  Sutherland,  and  the 
young  Laird  of  Innea,  learning  this  &ct,  send  out  a  party  from 
Elgin,  commanded  by  one  Captain  Smith,  who  ^  cruelly 
murder  this  young  gentleman  lying  sore  wounded,  aiid  left 
his  keeper  also  for  death ;  this  was  thought  an  odious  deed, 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  this  youth  not  paning  eighteen 
years  of  age,  which  was  well  revenged  by  Montrose  at  Auld- 
eme."  No  wonder  the  swords  of  the  Gordons  were  red  that 
day. 

Lnmediately  after  the  battle,  Montrose  addressed  to  Gordon 
of  Buckie,  at  ihe  Bog  of  Gight,  this  simple  note  :-* 

**For  my  ioving  friend  the  Goodman  qfBwMe, 

**  LoviNa  Friend, 

*^  Having  directed  some  of  our  woimded  men  to  the  Bogo,  I 
could  not  but  congratulate  our  victoiy  yesterday  unto  you, 
which  by  the  blessing  of  God  hath  been  veiy  absolute,  as  you 
will  learn  particularly  from  those  who  were  present  at  the 
battle.  So,  being  confident  of  your  constant  resolution  and 
fidelity, — ^I  remain, 

**  Your  loving  friend, 

**  Montrose.* 
**  Auideme,  lOth  tfMay  1645." 

The  rage  of  the  government  at  £dinbuTgh  now  displayed 
itself  in  their  more  severe  treatment  of  Montrose's  relations. 
«  At  Auldeme,*'  says  Wishart,  "  the  bravery  of  young  Napier 
shone  forth  with  signal  lustre.  His  fiither  was  the  Lord 
Napier  of  Meichiston,  his  mother  the  sister  of  Montrose.  Not 
long  before,  he  had  made  his  escape  to  his  uncle,  from  Edin- 
buigh,  without  the  knowledge  even  of  his  &ther  and  his  own 

*  Ort^.^In  the  charter-ohest  of  Lady  Bmoe  of  Stenhouse. 
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-wife.    In  this  battle  he  afforded  bo  mean  specimen  of  his  early 

pKomifie,  and  displayed  the  substantial  rudiments  of  a  noble 

nature.    Therefore  it  was  that  the  Committee  of  Estates  took 

luB  fiither  (a  man  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  and  than  whom  a 

l>etter  Scotland  in  this  age  hath  never  produced),  his  wife  a 

daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  his  brother-in-law  Stirling  of 

Keir  (also  a  most  ezceUent  man,  the  chief  of  his  race,  and 

one  who  for  his  loyalty  had  long  and  severely  safiered),  his 

two  sisters,  the  one  a  very  noble  lady  married  to  Keir,  the 

other  a  young  maiden,*— and  cast  them  all  into  a  dungeon, 

from  whence  they  were  destined  to  be  liberated  by  the 

Master  of  Napier  himself,  under  the  victorious  auspices  of  his 

uncle." 

Among  the  melancholy  fragments  relative  to  these  events, 
which  yet  remain  in  the  Napier  charter-chest,  there  is  one 
entitled,  **  Copia  fitra  of  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Balmerino."  It  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Napier,  being  the  corrected  draft 
of  a  letter  written  in  his  prison,  about  a  month  after  the  battle 
of  Auldeme,  to  the  president  of  the  Committee  of  Estates.  I 
shall  quote  it  here. 

*«MyLobd, 
^  In  regard  of  your  lordship's  friendly  expressions  toward 
me,t  in  the  hearing  of  this  gentleman,  the  Laird  of  Lamerton 
(of  which  I  shall  ever  be  most  sensible),  I  cannot  but  complain 
to  you,  in  private,  of  the  hard  measure  both  I  and  mine  do 
suffer,  beyond  my  fears,  or  other  men's  hopes.  Upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  be  fined,  confined,  and  imprisoned,  my  houses  and 
lands  plundered,  my  tenants  beggared !  As  for  my  penalty, 
I  confess  it  is  due  by  my  son's  escape,  and  I  was  ready  to  give 
satisfaction  for  it.  But  to  be  clapt  up  in  prison,  and  by  that 
means  branded  with  a  mark  of  infamy,  as  a  malefiictor,  or 

*  Ulias  Napier,  who  was  just  eighteen. 

t  Balmerino,  although  president  of  the  committees  firom  which 
emanated  the  persecution  of  Napier,  was  ashamed  of  their  severity 
towards  this  yenerable  and  blameless  nobleman. 
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enemy  to  my  countiyy  and  exposed  to  the  bad  conceit  and 
obloqny  of  the  whole  nation,  I  coneeiye  is  apuniflhment  greater 
by  many  degrees  than  the  penalty.  It  is  a  wound  to  my 
honour  and  reputation,  which  men  of  honour  prefer  to  life  or 
fortune.  And  yet,  my  lord  [it  is  said],  I  must  not  speaik  of 
conditions,  or  capitulate  with  the  Estates !  Indeed,  if  I  were 
a  delinquent,  I  could  plead  nothing  but  mercy  and  &Tour. 
But,  not  being  so,  all  princes  and  states  allow  particulars  [i.  e. 
parties],  in  matters  of  justice,  to  speak  reason  and  to  demand 
conditions,  in  respective  terms  (and  never  thought  it  a  dero- 
gation to  their  majesty,  or  a  blemish  to  their  honour),  and  to 
defend  their  innocency, — ^without  submitting  to  pleasure, 
which,  in  cases  of  justice,  to  do,  or  accept,  would  infer  arbitrary 
government,  which  we  all  condemn  so  much,  and  that  justly. 
Neither  ought  I  to  be  put  in  this  condition  for  reasons  of  state, 
—upon  fear  I  might  have  joined  with  the  enemy.  For  what 
benefit  can  the  enemy  get  (if  I  were  so  foolish)  by  my  com- 
pany, being  ould  and  not  fit  for  fighting,  nor  yet  for  counsel, 
having  no  skill  nor  experience  in  warlike  business  1  Or  what 
prejudice  were  it  to  the  state,  instead  of  one  man,  of  whom  they 
could  make  no  use,  to  have  his  estate  to  mMntAin  twenty,  eveiy 
one  better  able  to  do  them  service  than  he.*  Not-the-Iess  of 
all  this  expostulation  with  your  lordship,  as  my  noble  Mend, 
I  am  most  willing  to  give  the  Estates  satisfiiction,  after  the 
reasonable  petition  of  my  son-in-law  and  my  daughters 
receiveth  a  fiivourable  answer.  For  without  them  I  value  not 
my  liberty,  and  therefore  desire  to  be  spared  till  then.  At 
which  time  I  shall  give  satisfaction  for  my  fine,  upon  your 
lordship's  assurance  in  honour,  under  your  hand,  that  I  shall 
be  transported  to  the  place  assigned  to  them,  being  a  place  free 
from  apparent  danger  of  the  plague ;  and  that  I  may  have 
liberty  to  go  to  my  lands  be-west  the  brig  of  Stirling,  to  give 
order  for  labouring  and  possessing  of  them,  after  all  this 


♦  t.  e.  If  Lord  Napier  joined  the  royalists  in  arms,  the  Covenanters 
would  take  possession  of  his  estates. 
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spoyle^  and  to  retnm  to  the  place  of  confinement  again  (if  ye 
shall  not  be  pleased  to  grant  full  liberty)  under  the  same 
penalty  I  was  confined  before. 
«  3  June."  [1645.]* 

This  appeal  was  not  succeflBful.  Lord  Napier  and  tiie  ladies 
of  his  fiunily  continued  to  be  subjected  to  solitary  confinement^ 
as  will  presently  appear. 

Haying  destroyed  a  fourth  army  of  the  Covenant,  and 
cleared  the  north  of  his  enemy,  Montrose  marched  to  Elgin, 
where  he  remained  a  few  days,  that  his  wounded  men  might 
benefit  by  the  medical  assbtance  which  the  town  afibrded. 
During  this  pause,  however,  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  all 
those  who  had  participated  in  the  cruel  murder  of  young  Gordon 
of  Rynie  (especially  the  Laird  of  Innes  and  Major  Sutherland), 
by  laying  waste  their  lands  and  houses ;  an  act  which,  as  usual, 
has  been  exaggerated  and  unfairly  stated  against  the  marquis 
by  partial  writers.  He  then  crossed  the  Spey,  and,  disposing 
of  his  troops  in  various  quarters,  remained  at  Birkenbog,  until 
about  the  2l8t  of  May,  when,hastily  collecting  them,he  marched 


*  1^  Thoiq^  Hope's  Diary  ends  abruptly  at  this  time,  there  being 
blank  leayes  in  the  yolnme  after  the  last  entry,  which  is  as  follows : 

**  15th  May  1645.  Thnrsday.  This  day  a  general  bmit  came  of  a 
bloody  conflict  between  Montrose  and  Major  Hurry,  near  to  Spynie 
in  Morray,  wherein  was  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  But  Montrose 
keeps  the  fields,  and  Hnrry  fled  to  the  castle  of  Spynie.  The  Lord 
be  merciful  to  ns. 

**  But  immediately  we  heard,  by  letters  firom  the  Lord  Fraser  to  the 
Lord  Balmerinoch,  and  from  Sir  James  MelyiUe  to  his  father-in-law 
Mr  Patrick  Fraser,  provost  of  Aberdeen,  that  Huiry  keeps  the  fields 
and  Montroee  flies  to  the  bills  ;  and  that  it  was  fochtin  in  a  muir  near 
Anldeme,  on  Sunday,  9th  May,  be  the  space  of  twelff  hours. 

"  20th  May  1645.  Tuesday.  The  certainty  came  of  the  conflict  which 
was  worse  nor  the  flrst  report,— and  little  true  of  the  second,— and 
the  more  lamentable  that  the  worthy  Laird  of  Lawers  was  killed  in 
the  conflict." 

So  ends  the  Diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  his  majesty's  adyocate,->but 
not  for  his  majesty's  interest.  He  died  in  the  following  year,  as  will 
be  noticed  afterwards. 
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to  Stiathbogie,  hatingr  just  obtuned  tidinga  of  another  enemy 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Hk  last  blow  had  been  stniek  at  the 
proper  moment ;  for  on  the  very  daj  that  he  gained  tlie 
yictoiy.  General  Baillie  had  crossed  the  Caim-a-moimt  on  his 
way  to  join  Huny ;  and,  abont  the  same  time  that  he  en- 
camped at  Straihbogie,  the  other  took  up  a  position  hard  by 
in  the  wood  of  Coclarachie,  with  a  f(Mt%  superior  to  the  royal 
army,  which  was  again  diminished  by  the  usual  di^rsion  of 
the  EUghlandera.  Here  Baillie  was  joined  by  Sir  John,  who 
came  from  Invemess  with  the  remnant  of  his  horse,  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  and  crossing  the  Spey,  ''goes,''  says 
Spalding,  ''through  the  Marquis  of  Montrose's  watches,  say- 
ing, he  was  the  Lord  Gordon's  man,  and  fairly  wan  away  past 
them  to  Frendraucht,  and  therefrae  passed  to  Coclarachie, 
where  Baillie  was  lying."  The  Covenanters  remained  under 
arms,  and  in  order  of  battle,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, during  the  whole  of  the  night,  amused  by  some  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  part  of  the  marquis,  though  his  intention  was 
not  to  risk  an  engagement  until  his  army  should  be  recruited. 
When  day  dawned,  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  royalists 
had  marched  up  the  Spey  to  Balveny.  Baillie,  whom  the 
Committee  of  Estates  were  at  this  time  vehemently  pressing 
to  bring  Montrose  to  a  decisive  action  at  all  hazards,  followed 
him  with  that  detennination,  and  got  sight  of  his  rear  at  Glen 
Livit ;  but  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertiMis  he  could  not  come 
within  six  miles  of  him  during  that  evening's  march.  By 
break  of  day,  he  again  attempted  to  surprise  the  Highlanders ; 
but  again  they  were  gone,  nor  could  tidings  of  their  route  be 
obtained.  He  tracked  them,  however  (to  use  his  own  words), 
^  by  the  lying  of  the  grass  and  heather,"  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  conjecture  that  they  had  proceeded  towards  the  wood  of  Aber- 
nethy  on  the  Spey.  "  Thither,"  says  the  general,  from  whose 
defence  the  particukra  are  derived, "  I  marched,  and  found  them 
in  the  entry  of  Badenoch,  a  very  strait  country,  where,  both 
for  inaccessible  rocks,  woods,  and  the  interposition  of  the  river, 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  come  at  them.    Here  we  lay  looking 
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one  upon  another  (the  enemy  having  their  meal  from  Ruthyen 
in  Badenoch,  and  flesh  from  the  coontiy,  whendof  we  nw 
none),  nntil  for  want  of  meal  (other  viciaak  we  had  none), 
the  few  horsemen*  profeasing  they  had  not  eaten  in  forty- 
eight  houn,  I  was  neceflattated  to  march  northwardB  to  In- 
yemesB."  Bat  he  does  not  Tenture  to  tell  his  angry  gorem- 
ment  the  fiict  recorded  hy  Wiaharty  namely,  that  Montrose, 
though  he  dedjned  a  hattle,  continued  to  beat  up  their  qnai^ 
ters  in  the  night-time,  and  to  harasB  them  by  continual 
ddrmishes,  until  upon  some  sudden  panic  they  retreated  in 
the  greatest  disorder,  and  left  the  royalists  unmolested. 

A  new  commander  had  recently  taken  the  field  in  the 
south,  with  whom  the  marquis  was  not  a  little  anziooa  to 
measure  his  strength.  Tlus  was  his  old  friend  Lindsay,  now 
Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Crawford,  with  whom  he  had  held  the 
converBation  on  the  subject  of  Aigyle's  dictatorship.t  This 
nobleman,  it  seems,  had  severely  criticised  the  campaigns  of 
Aigyle,  and  was  thirstiiig  to  acquire  renown  by  leading  an 
army  forth  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant.  He  now  lay  at  the 
castle  of  Newtyle,  in  Angus,  with  a  body  of  men  lately  raised. 
These  Montrose  resolved  to  crush  at  a  blow.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  he  shaken  off  BaHlie,  than  he  again  issued 
from  Badenoch,  crossed  the  Grampians,  and  anived  by  forced 
marches  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Airly,  within  seven  mOes 
of  the  enemy,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  approach.  He  was 
now  again  deprived  of  Aboyne,  who  had  gone  to  Stnthbogie 
in  ill  health,  caused  by  his  late  exertions ;  or,  as  some  suimised, 
secretly  instructed  by  his  jealous  father  not  to  follow  the 
royal  lieutenant  be-south  the  Grampians.    Huntly  appears 


*  Baillie  had  at  least  200  horse  with  him,  according  to  his  own 
statement  and  defence,  addressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  Baillie.  ^ 
Lettera  and  </oumaJr,  toL  ii.  p.  264. 

t  The  loyal  Earl  of  Crawford  was  at  this  time  a  prisoner,  and 
deprived  of  his  honours  by  the  covenanting  govemment.  Lindsay 
laid  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford,  and  of  oonrse  had  his  claim 
allowed. 
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to  have  flattered  himself  that  so  long  as  the  operations  of  tfaa 
Gordons  were  confined  to  the  north  of  those  mountains^  within 
the  hounds  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  they  might  be  considered 
as  acting  under  his  commission,  rather  than  under  that  of  his 
rival.    Be  this  as  it  may,  not  only  did  Ahoyne  now  abseiit 
himself  but,  as  Montrose  was  on  the  point  of  striking  a. blow 
at  Lindsay,  nearly  all  that  were  with  him  of  his  northern  forces 
suddenly  quitted  the  standard,  and  returned,  home.     Lord 
Gordon  alone  remained  firm,  evincing  the  greatest  concern  at 
tiiis  unexpected  treachery,  and  at  the  same  time  such  resent- 
ment, that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  the  marquis  prevailed 
upon  him  to  relinquish  the  determination  of  punishing  with 
death  some  of  the  deserters  who  belonged  to  his  own  following. 
Listead  of  reaping  the  promised  victory,  the  royal  lieutenant 
was  constrained  to  return  northward  with  his  scanty  army, 
having  despatched  before  him  the  young  nobleman  just  named, 
and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  to  exert  their  influence  in  bringing  back 
the  runaways.    Macdonald  was  also  sent  to  recruit  in  the  fiur 
Highlands,  while  the  commander  himself,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  troops,  took  up  a  strong  position  at  the  castle  of  Corgarfi^. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay,  having  exchanged  with  Baillie  1000  of 
his  raw  levies  for  as  many  veterans,  sought  laurels  in  a  predatory 
excursion  through  Athol,  which  country  he  entirely  desolated. 
The  latter  officer,  after  various  military  consultations  (in  the 
course  of  which  Argyle  refused  the  commission  again  pressed 
upon  him  for  pursuing  Montrose  wherever  he  went),  was  de- 
spatched to  the  north,  where  he  ravaged  the  domains  of  Huntly, 
to  the  very  walls  of  his  stately  castle  of  the  Bog,  which  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  But  this  magnificent  stronghold, 
the  glory  of  the  north,  had  been  put  into  admirable  condition 
for  a  siege,  by  John  Gordon  of  Buckie,  who  had  100  watchmen 
nightly  set  to  guard  IL 

It  was  this  posture  of  afiairs  that  again  induced  Montrose  (to 
whom  young  Uuntly  had  brought  back  Aboyne  and  the  Gor- 
don cavaliers)  to  go  in  search  of  Baillie,  whom  he  found  advan- 
tageously posted  near  the  kirk  of  Keith,  having  his  infiuitry 
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disposed  on  a  luing  gfoand,  and  his  cavaliy  in  poaseflBion  of  a 
narrow  pass  that  sepaTated  the  hostile  armies.  After  some 
skirmishing  between  the  light  horsemen,  both  parties  remain- 
ed under  arms  all  nighty  in  expectation  of  a  battle.  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  marquis  sent  a  trumpet  with  his  compli* 
ments  to  his  antagonist,  stating  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  honour  of  engaging  him  on  the  plain.  Baillie  sent 
back  for  answer,  that  he  never  took  his  fighting  instructions 
from  the  enemy.  The  other  then  broke  up  his  own  position, 
and,  as  if  in  fiill  retreat,  went  south  to  the  town  of  Alford  on 
the  Don,  with  the  view  of  enticing  his  foe  further  into  the  low 
oountry,  a  manoeuvre  that  perfectly  succeeded.  The  coveoant- 
ing  general,  who  had  now  learnt  that  Macdonald  was  absent 
with  a  strong  party  recruiting  in  the  Highlands,  followed  the 
retreating  royalists  with  the  determination  to  risk  a  fight. 
Intelligence  of  his  approach,  within  one  mile  of  Alford,  was 
brought  to  our  chief  while  in  the  act  of  examining  the  fords 
of  the  Don,  at  the  head  of  a  single  troop  of  horse.  Leaving 
this  detachment  to  watch  the  river,  he  galloped  back  alone  to 
order  his  battle  on  Alford  Hill.  His  position  there  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  marsh  in  his  rear,  intersected  with  ditches 
and  full  of  pitfalls,  while  the  ground  rose  in  his  front  so  as 
to  screen  part  of  his  troops  from  the  advancing  enemy.  Dis« 
posing  of  his  cavalry  on  each  of  the  wings,  he  gave  the  chaige 
of  the  right  to  those  inseparable  friends,  the  heir  of  Huntly, 
and  Nathaniel  Gordon.  Aboyne  and  Sir  William  Bollock  com- 
manded «n  the  left.  The  main  body,  arranged  in  files  of  six 
deep,  he  intrusted  to  Glengary,  and  Lord  Napier's  nephew, 
young  Drummond  of  Balloeh,  assisted  by  Quarter-master 
George  Graham.  The  reserve  he  concealed  immediately  behind 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  the  Master 
of  Napier.  Montrose  himself  and  the  standard,  attended  by  a 
few  choice  cavalien,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  royal  battle, 
Macdonald  and  young  Inchbrakie,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
their  respective  followers,  were  unfortunately  absent.  Nor 
had  Airly  and  his  party  yet  been  able  to  rejoin  the  aimy. 
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No  sooner  were  these  cUapositioiis  made^  thm  the  tioop 
which  had  been  left  to  watch  the  ibrds  letomed  on  the  ep^xr, 
with  the  intelligence^  that  Baillie  had  civMBed  the  Don,  and 
was  embattled  in  a  position  posaeasing  similar  adYantages  to 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  royalists.    The  armies  thns  cson- 
fronted  were  nearly  equal  in  respect  of  fbot^  about  2000  each. 
The  parliamentary  cavalry  outnumbered  Montrose's^  being 
000  to  260 ;  the  latter,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  gentle- 
men.   Their  hone  were  commanded  by  the  gallant  Earl  of 
Balcarres,  who,  it  is  alleged,  hurried  Baillie  into  this  battle  by 
the  forwardness  of  his  movements.  According  to  the  Clanranald 
MS.,  one  of  the  covenanting  leaders  addressed  the  troops  in 
these  words : — **  The  en^ny  opposed  to  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  the  first  onset ;  do  not  allow  them  to  have  thai 
advantage  to-day,-— engage  them  instantly."    But  this  change 
ef  tactics  was  not  destined  to  deprive  the  royalist  chief  of  his 
laurels.    Judging  that  their  recruits  would  be  unnerved  by 
the  clang  of  his  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  his  men,  he  no 
longer  hesitated  to  give  the  order  to  advance.     On  the  instant^ 
Lord  Gordon,  and  his  chivalrous  friend,  launched  their  right 
wing  against  the  three  squadrons  of  Balcarres's  horse,  who  met 
the  desperate  shock  of  the  Gordons  with  such  determination 
that)  for  a  time,  the  contending  parties  were  mingled  in  a  dense 
mass,  and  the  result  was  doubtful.    The  first  who  made  a  lane 
for  themselves  with  their  swords^  were  the  gallant  lord  himself 
and  Nathaniel.    Immediately  the  latter  called  out  to  the  swift 
musketeers  who  had  followed  the  charge, — ^  Throw  down  your 
mudcetS)  and  hamstring  their  horses  with  your  swords,  or 
sheath  them  in  their  bellies."    Balcarres's  squadrons  now  fled 
in  confusion,  and  while  the  Gordons  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter  from  the  field,  Montrose  brought  his  main  body 
against  the  regiments  of  the  Covenant^  who  stood  up  manfully, 
but  in  vain,  against  the  murderous  claymore.    At  this  decisive 
moment)  too,  the  Master  of  Napier  was  ordered  up  with  the 
reserve,  who  no  sooner  made  their  appearance  than  the  rebeb 
gave  way  at  eveiy  point,  and  the  battle  of  Alford  was  gained. 
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But  dearly  leas  that  Tictory  pmchased  bj  Montrose.  It  ap- 
peals that  the  Coyeiuuiten  brought  along  with  them  all  the 
cattle  ihey  had  driyen  from  the  rich  domains  of  Stiathbogie 
and  the  Enzie.  These  were  placed  within  some  endosnresy 
and  guarded  by  two  companies  of  their  in£uitry  during  the 
battle,  a  s^ht  which  roused  not  a  little  the  wrath  of  Lord 
Gordon,  who  said  to  his  followers, — ^  Let  none  doubt  that  I  will 
bring  Baillie  by  the  throat  from  the  centre  of  his  men."  Li  a 
second  chaige  he  was  nearly  as  good  as  his  word.  But,  while 
in  the  act  of  seizing  the  genend  by  the  sword-belt,  a  well- 
directed  fire  was  poured  upon  him  £rom  the  enclosures,  and  the 
knightly  plume  of  the  too  forward  heir  of  Huntly  fell  in  the 
dust  to  rise  no  more.*  In  vain  did  the  marquis  in  person, 
alluring  theae  successfdl  musketeers  from  behind  their  in- 
trenchments^  cut  them  in  pieces  on  the  plain  :  he  on  whom 
alone  of  his  gallant  and  loyal  house  he  could  undoubtingly 
depend, — the  youth  who  was  daily  redeeming  his  kindred  &om 
the  disheartening  jealousy  of  its  absent  chief,  and  from  the 
wayward  caprices  of  its  younger  scions, — was  now  lost  for  cTer 
to  Montrose  and  his  country  I  His  &11  paralyzed  all  further 
punuit,  and  the  mournful  silence  with  which  the  melancholy 
news  was  at  first  receiyed  by  the  army,  soon  burst  into  a  wild 
howl  of  lamentation  in  the  hour  of  yictory.  Plunder  was 
forgotten  as  his  followers  crowded  round  the  body  of  the  young 
chief,  and  lauded  the  beauty  of  his  person  eyen  in  death.  **  No* 
thing,"  adds  Wishart,  ''could  haye  supported  the  army  under 
this  immense  depriyation  but  the  presence  of  Montrose,  whose 
safety  brought  gladness  and  reyiyed  their  drooping  spirits. 
Yet  Montrose  himself  could  not  restrain  his  gri^,  but  mourned 
bitterly  as  if  fi>r  his  dearest  and  only  friend.  Grieyously  he 
complained  that  one  who  was  the  ornament  of  the  Scotidi 
nobility,  and  the  boldest  aasertor  of  the  royal  authority  in  the 
north,  his  beat  and  bosom  friend,  should  be  thus  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age." 

*  ClaBr«ialdM& 
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Thus  died  George  lord  Groidon,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
a  nobleman  who  stood  in  the  highest  estimation  both  as  to 
courage  and  military  skill.  The  marquis  gave  orders  to  em- 
balm the  body,  and  for  some  days  his  army  seemed  like  a 
fnnend  procession.  They  first  marched  to  Cluny,  and  from 
thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen ;  there  the  com- 
mander left  his  campy  and,  attended  by  100  chosen  footmen^ 
proceeded  with  the  body,  in  company  with  Lord  Aboyne  and 
many  gentlemen,  to  the  cathedral  church  in  the  old  town, 
where  the  young  chief  was  deposited  in  the  aisle  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist  (now  called  the  Gordon's  aisle),  by  the  side  of 
his  mother.  The  marquis  returned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his 
leaguer,  while  Aboyne,  now  the  heir  of  Huntly,  went  north- 
ward to  Strathbogie,  promising  to  bring  a  host  of  Grordons  to 
the  standard. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  July  at  Stirling,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  plague  raging  in  Edinburgh.  Baillie  having 
petitioned  the  house  for  his  exoneration,  and  explained  the 
causes  of  his  failure,  was  received  into  &vour,  and  although 
not  again  commissioned  as  commander-in-chief,  was  sent, 
almost  by  compulsion,  to  superintend  the  re-organization  of  the 
several  regiments,  being  in  £act  too  good  a  general  for  them 
to  dischaige.  But  while  the  responsibility  was  thus  cast  upon 
him,  Argyle  and  other  noblemen  were  joined  in  command, 
and,  according  to  his  own  complaint,  distracted  and  controlled 
his  militaiy  councils.  An  act  was  passed,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  for  levying  a  new  army  against  Montrose,  which 
was  to  consist  of  from  8000  to  10,000  foot,  and  between  400 
and  500  horse.  The  rendezvous  was  appointed  to  be  at  Perth, 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  of  July  ;  and  there  on  that 
day  the  parliament  itself  assembled,  having  been  chased  from 
Stirling  by  the  progress  of  the  pestilence.  The  Lord  Lyon  adds, 
little  was  done  but  arraying  and  mustering  of  men  and  horse, 
until  Wednesday  the  SOth  of  July,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  fast,  the  nobles  met  in  the  house  for  the  deq[>atoh  of  business. 
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Montiosey  haying  heaid  of  this  assemblage,  deiennined  to 
scatter  them  if  he  could.  He  had  marched  into  Angas,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Patrick  Graham  of  Inchbrakie,  with  the  men 
of  Athol,  and  bj  Macdonald  who,  having  been  most  success- 
fdl  during  his  recmiting  excnrsion  in  the  Highlands^  brought 
with  him  Maclean  and  700  of  his  clan,  and  the  Captain  of 
Chmnmald  with  500  of  his  followers.  Wishart  adds,  that 
**  Glengary, — who  deserres  a  singular  *  commendation  for 
his  brayery  and  steady  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  his  peculiar 
attachment  to  Montrose,  whom  he  had  never  left  from  the 
time  of  the  expedition  into  Aigyleshire, — ^by  his  uncles  and 
other  friends  brought  up  500  more."  To  these  were  joined 
a  large  body  of  the  Macgregors  and  Macnabs,  under  their  re- 
spective chieftains,  with  the  Macphersons  firom  Badenoch,  and 
Faiquharsons  from  Braemar.  There  were  great  rejoicings  as 
the  clans  marched  into  the  royal  camp,  and  each  company 
was  separately  presented  to  the  marquis,  who  bestowed  the 
highest  commendations  upon  their  loyalty  and  gallant  bearing. 
The  chronicler  of  these  events,  in  the  Clanranald  manuscript, 
is  particularly  eloquent  in  praise  of  John  of  Moidart's  son 
Donald,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age.  **  Young  Donald,  and 
his  men,"  he  adds,  '*  brought  more  creachs  to  the  camp  than 
any  others.  Many  of  the  Highlanders,  when  sent  to  drive  a 
prey,  drove  it  on  to  their  own  countries  without  asking  the 
general's  leave;  John  of  Moidart  would  allow  none  of  his 
men  to  leave  him ;  but  there  was  another  reason  for  this, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  men  from  the  islands  to 
drive  their  prey  home  from  the  low  country ;  hence  the  rais- 
ing  of  creach8  fell  to  their  share  all  summer :  young  Donald 
took  a  large  prey  from  the  Lord  Marischal's  country,  and  from 
the  Meams  and  Angus ;  an  old  man  whom  they  met  there, 
told  them  that  the  Meams  had  not  been  used  so  since  Donald 
of  the  Isles  creached  them,  the  year  that  he  fought  the  battle 
of  Harlaw."  Between  4000  and  5000  of  the  stoutest  and  truest 
hearts  in  Scotland  not?  supported  the  standard,  and  Monlyose 
felt  that  he  had  conquered  the  rebels  in  Scotland,  if  but  one 
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other  penon,  on  whom  he  greatly  depended,  should  keep  his 
appointment.  But  he  waited,  and  wrote  in  Tain ;  and  as  Aboyne 
had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  to  return  with  the  Gordons^  he 
was  now  only  provided  with  100  horse.  The  immediate  eon- 
sequence  was^  that  he  could  not  carry  into  execution  his  plan 
of  at  once  descending  into  the  low  countries  to  attack  the  new 
leyies  of  the  Coyenant,  now  encamped  upon  the  south  aide 
of  the  Earn.  They  were  about  6000  strong,  independently  of 
the  garrison  in  Perth,  and  of  400  dragoons  who  protected  the 
parliament  there  assembled.  Still  in  the  hope  of  being  joined 
by  the  Huntly  cavalien,  he  croased  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  and, 
after  pausing  on  the  banks  of  the  Almond,  drew  near  to  the 
town  just  specified,  and  encamped  in  the  wood  of  Methren, 
some  day  in  the  last  week  of  July.* 


*  It  was  probably  terror  for  Montrose  that  at  this  time  dictated 
the  following  show  of  lenity  towards  his  innooent  and  persocnted 
relatiyes.  In  the  original  MS.  Record  of  Parliament,  of  date  30th 
July  1645,  there  appears  an  act  for  the  liberation  of  Archibald  lord 
Napier,  which  narrates  the  terms  of  a  snpplication  from  Ms  lordship, 
making  mention  that  "  he  has  remained  prisoner  within  the  oasUe  of 
Edinborgh  this  many  weeks  bygone,  whereof  a  long  season  in  dose 
ward,  none  having  access  to  him,  where-through  he  is  not  only  in  great 
hazard  of  his  life,  through  infection  of  the  plague  of  pestilence,  the 
sickness  being  now  come  within  the  bounds  of  the  said  castle,  whereof 
six  persons  are  ahready  dead,  but  likewise  makes  him  altogether  unaUe 
to  perform  that  which  the  said  Estates  has  ordained  anent  the  payment 
of  the  sum  incurred  by  him  through  his  son's  escape."  Lord  Napier 
also  refers  to  a  letter  f^m  the  constable  of  the  castle,  testifying  the 
recent  death  of  six  individuals  within  its  walls  ttom  the  plagne.  The 
Estates  grant  the  petition,  and  ordain  Lord  Napier  to  be  liberated 
from  the  castle,  but  that  he  is  forthwith  "  to  pass  and  remain  either 
within  the  town  of  Haddington  or  within  a  mile  about  the  same,  or 
to  remain  in  his  own  house  of  Merchiston  or  within  a  mile  about  the 
same,  at  his  option,*'— and  this  under  eantion  for  40,000  meriu,  John 
lord  Erskine  being  cautioner. 

Then  follows,  in  the  same  record,  an  act  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Napier,  and  Mrs  Lilias  Napier,  upon  their  joint  sup- 
plication, narrating  that,  **  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Comaiittee  of 
Estates  to  commit  them  to  ward  within  the  castle  of  Edinbnr^  where 
they  hare  remained  in  close  priwn  long,  none  having  access  to  them." 
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Great  vras  the  consternation  in  Perth  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament^  and  not  reiy  comfortable  were  the  feelings 
of  the  protecting  army,  when  this  unwelcome  yisiter  was  an- 
nounced. The  panic  was  increased  ^en  there  appeared  on  the 
following  day,  a  cloud  of  cayaby  advancing  towards  the  town. 
Immediately  the  gates  were  made  fiist,  and  not  one  covenant- 
ing trooper  dared  to  show  his  face.  Montrose's  strat^em  was 
suoceasfiil.  Ever  fertile  in  expedients  to  aid  his  defective  re- 
sources^ he  had  mounted  100  musketeers  upon  the  baggage 
horses^  and  mixed  them  so  among  his  r^;ular  cavalry  as  to 


The  petition  proceeds  to  narrate  that  the  plague  is  raging  aronnd  and 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  that  six  have  already  died,  as 
certified  by  the  eonstable,  **  which,"  they  piteooaly  declare,  *'  now 
hath  added  ffreat  fear  to  their  former  eomforilest  eitaiet,"  This  peti- 
tion is  granted,  bnt  the  ladies  are  ordained,  **  immediately  after  their 
remoTal  from  the  said  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  pass  and  remain  in 
family  with  John  earl  of  Mar,  to  the  which  place  the  saids  Estates 
have  conifaied  them,"->and  the  earl  and  his  son  Lord  Erskine  are 
required  to  be  their  cautioners,  in  20,000  merks  each,  that  they  remaia 
there  or  within  a  mile  about  it. 

The  next  entry  in  reference  to  this  subject  is  dated  7th  August  1645, 
being  an  act  for  the  liberation  of  **  James  Graham,  son  to  James 
Graham,  formerly  Earl  of  Mmitrose ;"  and  it  proceeds  upon  a  similar 
petition,  refening  to  the  danger  incurred  from  the  plague.  And  they 
**  ordain  the  said  James  Graham,  supplicant,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  to  be  educated,  the  Lord  Carnegie  being  caution 
for  his  good  catxfage  and  behaviour,  under  the  pain  of  forty  thousand 
pounds." 

Of  the  same  date  follows  the  act  for  the  liberation  of  Sir  George 
Stirling  of  Keir,  and  his  petition  narrates  that  he  "  has  been  confined 
partly  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  in  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness, since  April  last,  whereof  by  the  space  of  a  month  in  dose  prison.** 
He  is  allowed  to  pass  to  Linlithgow,  and  to  meet  and  converse  with 
his  lady,  and  to  confine  himself  within  his  former  bounds  there,  under 
his  former  bond  of  caution. 

None  of  the  parties  appear  to  have  been  released  in  terms  of  the 
deliverance  on  their  respectiye  petitions ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  had 
been  again  committed  to  close  confinement  before  the  battle  of  Kilsyth. 
Moreover,  Lord  Napier  paid  the  large  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
Scots  for  the  escape  of  his  son,  according  to  the  ozigiBal  receipt  in  the 
Napier  charter-chest,  dated  6tii  August  1645. 
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create  the  ^pearance  of  a  formidable  amy.    Haying  acoom- 
pliahed  his  object  of  confining  the  enemy  within  the  'walla^ 
he  turned  aside  with  his  cayaliera  to  Duplin,  coolly  earveyed 
the  fords  of  the  Earn  and  the  whole  strath,  and  for  a  time 
deceiyed  the  opposite  party  into  a  belief  that  he  was  attended 
by  a  body  of  horse  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  country  in 
subjection.    Presently,  howeyer,  it  was  discoyered  that  he 
had  scarcely  100  effectiye  dragoons,  and  then  the  ooyenanting 
generals  marched  out  against  him  with  a  force  so  yastly  supe- 
rior, that  our  hero,  effecting  an  admirable  retreat,  iu  which 
eyery  attack  upon  his  rear  was  repulsed,  again  took  refuge  in 
the  hills.     In  the  wood  of  Methyen,  some  of  the  wiyes  and 
other  females,  who  accompanied  the  royalists  iu  great  num- 
bers, had  been  left  behind,  and  when  that  camp  was  occupied 
by  the  Coyenanters,  such  of  the  unfortunate  women  as  fell 
into  their  hands  were  butchered  in  cold  blood.    This  cruel  act 
appears  to  haye  been  consequent  upon  the  following  ex- 
ploit :— Just  as  Montrose  was  entering  the  defiles  he  sought^ 
his  pursuers  charged  his  rear  with  300  of  their  best  horsemen, 
picked  for  the  occasion,  who  came  on  boldly  with  shouts,  and 
yery  insulting  language.    Anticipating  the  manoeuyre,  he  had 
selected  twenty  of  his  most  actiye  men  who  could  bring 
down  fL  deer  at  some  hundred  paces  with  a  single  bullet. 
These  sharp-shooters  went  quietly  forth  against  the  insulting 
foe,  and,  concealing  their  long  guns  and  creeping  on  their 
hands  and  knees  through  the  brush-wood  till  within  shot  of 
the  troopers,  took  each  of  them  a  deliberate  and  separate  aim, 
which  caused  some  of  the  flower  of  the  coyenanting  cayaliy  to 
bite  the  dust,  and  threw  the  rest  into  such  confusion  that  the 
few  Highlanden,  rushing  from  their  coyert,  put  the  whole 
party  to  shameful  route,  without  losing  a  single  man.    But 
the  imfortunate  females  paid  the  penalty,* 


*  Wishart.— In  the  Clanranald  MS.  occurs  the  following  graphic 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  theee  Highland  marksmen  cheeked 
the  pursuing  cayalry.    **  One  day,  when  the  pursuit  was  closer  than 
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Montrose  now  pitched  his  camp  at  Dunkeld^  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  who  made  no  attempt  to  dislodge  him.     Soon  after- 
awards  he  was  joined  by  those  whom  he  so  anxiously  expected, 
namely,  Aboyne  and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  who  brought  with 
them  only  200  horse,  and  120  musketeers  mounted  as  dra- 
goons upon  the  carnage  horses.    This  was  far  below  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  marquis,  and  indicated  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
north  was  still  paralyzed  by  the  lurking  jealousy  of  Huntly. 
Hut  those  who  did  come  were  choice  warriors,  and  invaluable 
at  this  moment  to  the  royal  army.    Not  less  so  was  the  Earl  of 
Airly,  who,  now  restored  to  health,  once  more  rejoined  the 
standard,  attended  by  his  son  Sir  David  Ogilvy,  with  a  troop  of 
eighty  gentlemen  of  the  same  name.  Of  these,  the  youngest  and 
most  interesting  was  Alexander,  the  son  of  Sir  John  of  Inner- 
quharity,  a  very  ancient  family,  to  which  this  boy  already 
added  the  lustre  of  courage  and  genius.     Such  is  Dr  Wishart's 
eulogy  of  him ;  and  the  Covenanters  themselves  have  justified 
it  by  the  death  to  which  they  consigned  him  on  a  scaffold. 

Thus  reinforced,  Montrose  lost  no  time  in  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  the  wood  of  Methven,  and  again  driving  them 
across  the  Earn.  They  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Kijgras- 
ton ;  upon  which,  finding  it  impossible  to  force  a  battle,  he 
employed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  disperse  or  intercept  the 


nsaal,  it  happened  that  John  of  Moidart  (Captain  of  Oanranald)  and 
his  people  were  in  the  rear,  and  the  migor-general  with  them :  A 
horseman  came  out  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  to  prevent  them  from  cross- 
ing a  ford  ;  and  he  took  three  or  four  of  their  baggage  horses  :  Angus 
Mac  Ailin  Duibh*  was  in  the  rear  of  his  own  company,  mounted  on  a 
bare-backed  horse,  carrying  a  long  gun,  across  before  him  :  One  of 
.  the  times  that  the  horseman  came  after  Angus,  as  it  was  not  on  horse- 
back that  he  was  accustomed  to  fight,  he  dismounted,  and  letting  go 
his  horse,  he  placed  his  gun  upon  a  stone,  and  fired :  He  titf  the  Ted 
bundie  fell  under  his  horse's  feet :  After  this  the  enemy  were  not  so 
bold  that  day,  nor  the  next  day.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  warriors  were 
then  ordered  to  attend  to  nothing  but  to  chase  those  who  were  more 
troublesome  than  the  rest." 

*  See  Mm  nMntioned  before,  p.  S90. 
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leyies  which  they  were  expecting  from  the  fiwmtical  ahire  of 
Fife.  On  his  march  to  Kinross^  an  incident  occurred  'which 
illustrates  the  spirit  and  daring  of  the  royalists.  He  had  sent 
forward  Sir  William  RoUock  and  Nathaniel  Gordon  with  an 
advanced  guard  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  While  this  hody 
of  horse  was  separated  into  smaller  parties^  in  order  to  gather 
intelligenoey  their  two  gallant  leaders^  having  only  ten  men 
along  with  them,  suddenly  came  upon  a  party  of  the  enemy» 
to  the  nnmher  of  200,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  mounted. 
Finding  retreat  impossible,  these  twelve  cavaUers  diarged  the 
whole  body,  who  immediately  fled,  leaving  some  dead,  and 
others  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  After  this  exploit 
they  rejoined  the  royal  lieutenant,  who  determined  to  cross  the 
Forth,  that,  by  fighting  a  battle  near  the  capital,  he  m^ht 
command  the  south  of  Scotland  and  be  ready  to  fonn  a 
junction  on  the  Borders  with  the  king.  Since  his  fatal  over* 
throw  at  Naseby,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  June  1645, 
Charles  himself  had  no  other  hope.  On  his  way  to  Stirling, 
Montrose  passed  through  the  parishes  of  Muckart  and  Dollar, 
belonging  to  Argyle,  which  were  burnt  and  wasted  by  the 
Macleans  in  retaliation  for  the  Dictator's  ravages  among  their 
highland-homes,  now  avenged  by  the  destruction  of  Castle 
Campbell.*  That  such  rsTages  were  not  always  made  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  is  proved  by  an  interest- 
ing circumstance  that  occurred  at  this  period.  The  royalists 
after  passing  through  the  possessions  of  Aigyle  came  into  the 
lordship  of  Alloa,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  This  nobleman 
and  his  son  Lord  Erskine,  were  now  decidedly,  though  not 
actively,  loyal,  and  were  besides  closely  allied  in  blood  and 
afiection  with  Lord  Napier.  Yet  the  Irish  under  Macdonald 
barbarously  plundered  his  town  and  domains,  while  Mar  with 
all  his  &mily  were  residing  in  his  castle  of  Alloa,  and  Mon- 
trose was  encamped  hard  by  in  the  wood  of  TiUibody.    And 

*  Guthry.— The  rains  of  this  magnifioent  pile,  so  well  known  to 
the  admirers  of  Scotish  scenery,  still  remain  a  sad  monument  of  those 
*•  unkindly  wars." 
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the  yreij  next  day  the  earl  inyited  the  royal  Iknteiianty  hia 
own  aon-m-Iaw^  the  Master  of  Napier,  the  Earl  of  Airly, 
and  the  most  distioguiahed  of  the  staff,  to  dine  with  him  in 
the  castle.    **  So,"  adds  Bishop  Guthry,  **  Montrose  appoint- 
ed Maodonald  to  march  westward  with  the  foot  anny,  and 
bringing  his  horse  for  a  guard,  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Airly, 
and   many  more,   were  liherally  feasted  in   the   castle  of 
Alloa ;  after  which,  having  notice  of  the  enemy's  advancing 
towards  them,  they  made  the  greater  haste  to  overtake  their 
foot.    And  being  met,  and  considering  the  town  of  Stirling  was 
consumed  by  the  pestilence,  resolved  to  pass  by  it,  and  so 
crossed  both  the  Teith  and  Forth  two  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  it,  and  from  thence  marched  on  to  Kilsyth,  where 
they  fonnd  the  ground  so  advantageous  for  them  as  made 
them  resolve  to  halt  there  until  their  enemies  should  come 
that  length,  which  very  shortly  fell  out." 

Meanwhile,  the  army  of  the  Ck>venant,  which  had  been 
reinforced  by  three  regiments  from  Fife,  and  another  com* 
posed  of  Aigyleshiro  Highlanders,  continued  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  loyalists.  Argyle  himself  was  in  reality  the 
commander  of  that  army,  and  as  he  passed  by  Stirling  he  too 
left  his  mark.  He  caused  the  house  of  Menstrie  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  the  mansion  of  Airthrey  the  property 
of  Graham  of  Braco,  to  be  laid  in  ashes ;  sending  at  the  same 
time  an  insolent  notification  to  Lord  Mar,  that,  when  he  should 
return  from  destroying  the  royal  army  a  like  £site  should 
befiill  his  castle  of  Alloa,  for  having  feasted  *^  that  excom- 
municated traitor."*  And  so  saying,  the  Dictator  marched  on 
to  the  bridge  of  Denny,  and  from  that  to  a  place  called  the 
HoUand-bush,  whero  they  encamped,  about  two  miles  and  a 

*  General  Baillie,  in  his  defence,  points  to  Argyle'seontrol,  when  he 
says,— "  while  I  was  present,  others  did  sometimes  undertake  the 
command  of  the  army  ;  without  either  my  order  or  knowledge,  fire 
was  raised,  and  that  destroyed  which  might  have  been  a  recompense 
to  some  good  deserver,  for  which  I  would  not  be  answerable  to  the 
pubUe." 
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half  from  Kilsytlu  Such  were  the  preliminaries  to  the 
bloodiest^  the  most  effectiyey  and  the  last  of  the  great  Mon- 
trose's yictories. 

According  to  Bishop  Guthiy,  the  CoTenanters  were  7000 
strong.  Dr  Wishart  says  6000  foot  and  800  hone,  and  that 
the  royalists  numbered  4400  foot  and  600  horse,  which,  adds 
an  old  historian  of  the  fiunily  of  Grordon,  "  I  take  to  be  a 
pretty  exact  account  of  the  number  of  that  army."  Unques- 
tionably Argyle  had  the  greater  strength,  else  he  would  not 
have  given  battle.  The  commanders  under  him  were  Tulli- 
bardine,  Lindsay,  Balcarres,  Burleigh,  Elcho,  and  BailUe ; 
every  one  of  whom  Montrose  had  signally  beaten,  with  the 
exception  of  Lindsay  whom'  he  had  only  scared.  A  vivid 
idea  of  the  fight  is  presented  to  us  by  the  principal  actors  on 
both  sides ;  namely,  in  General  Baillie*s  defence,  and  in  Wish* 
art's  Latin  history,  which  latter  may  be  considered  the  account 
Aimished  by  the  victor  himself.  We  shall  first  turn  to  the 
details  supplied  by  the  former. 

About  the  peep  of  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
August  1646,  Aigyle,  Burleigh,  and  some  others,  proceeded 
to  the  general's  tent,  when  the  following  diiEdogue  occurred 
between  him  and  Gillespie  Gruamach. 

Aroyle. — **  Whereabouts  are  the  rebels !" 

Bailmb.— «  At  Kasyth." 

AsoTLB. — **  Might  we  not  advance  nearer  them  !" 

Baillie. — ^*  We  are  near  enough  as  it  is,  if  we  do  not  intend 
to  fight,  and  your  lordship  knows  well  how  rough  and  uneasy 
a  way  lies  betwixt  them  and  us." 

Arotle. — **  We  need  not  keep  the  highway> — ^we  may 
march  upon  them  by  a  near  cut." 

BAIIJ.IE. — *'  Then  let  the  Earl  of  Crawford  (Lindsay)  and 
the  rest  of  the  committee  be  called  in  from  the  next  tent." 

The  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  Baillie  marched  the 
regunents  through  the  com  fields  and  over  the  braes,  till  they 
were  induced  to  halt  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  opposing 
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a  barrier,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  a  protection.    He  wm 
no^w^  luged  to  take  up  his  position  on  a  particular  q>ot.    To 
tlus  he  replied : — ^  If  the  rebels  engage  us  there,  I  conceiye 
they  wiU  haye  the  adyantage,— -if  we  beat  them  to  the  hills, 
that  will  be  little  advantage  to  us— to  lose  the  day  will  be  to 
loee  the  kingdom."    The  general  then  took  the  Yotes,  when 
Balcarres  alone  sided  with  him,  Aigyle  and  the  rest  agreeing 
that  they  should  draw  towards  the  hill  on  their  right.   Accord- 
ingly the  musketeers  were  sent  in  that  dii^sction,  and  Major 
Halden  was  instructed  to  gaide  them  to  some  enclosures  which 
were  pointed  out  to  him.    Baillie  himself  followed  with  Bal- 
carres and  the  cavalry,  whom  he  ordered  to  keep  close  to  the 
marksmen  in  the  Tan.     The  various  regiments  in  the  rear 
were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  march  upwards  in  such  order 
as  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit.    The  general, 
accompanied  by  Lindsay  and  Burleigh,  then  galloped  to  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  in  order  to  view  the  posture  of  the  enemy. 

Beneath  them,  at  some  distance,  lay  extended  a  meadow, 
upon  which  Montrose  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  battle-array, 
— and  a  most  itnpoaing  spectacle  it  must  have  been, — those  gal- 
lant clans,  and  hig^-blooded  cavaliers,  clustering  round  the  only 
standard  of  Charles  the  First  that  had  proved  worthy  of  his 
cause.  The  plain  and  the  hill  were  united  by  a  glen  whose 
ragged  sides  were  clothed  with  underwood;  and  some  en- 
closures and  cottages  scattered  about  the  foot  of  the  declivity, 
suggested  the  points  where  the  struggle  was  likely  to  commence. 
When  the  two  noblemen  and  Baillie  took  their  hasty  glance  at 
this  exciting  prospect,  they  saw  a  large  body  of  the  Highlanders, 
apparently  in  confusion,  threadmg  their  way,  through  the 
bushes  in  the  glen,  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Returning  on  the 
spur,  they  brought  the  intelligence  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who,  in  company  with  some  others,  had  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Baillie  at  the  same  time  perceived  Major  Halden 
leading  some  infantry,  without  orders  from  him,  over  a  field 
to  a  house  near  the  ravine,  and  having  tried  in  vain  to  recall 
them,  he  told  Ai^le  and  those  with  him  to  retire,  and  every 
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officer  to  go  to  hift  place,  while  he  himaelf  and  Bakanes  mahed 
back  to  ihe  regiments  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiU. 

'^What  am  I  to  do  now!*'  aaid  ihe  braye  nobleman  just 
named*  **  Draw  up  your  regiment  on  the  right  of  Lander- 
dale'fly"  replied  Baillie;  **  let  both  regiments  &ce  to  the  right, 
and  march  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,— 4et  Hume's  regiment  follow, 
halt  when  they  halt,  and  keep  distance  and  £ront  with  them.** — 
^  And  what  shall  I  do  with  my  reghnent  f*  said  another  officer, 
•—who  proYed  to  be  not  Aigyle,  but  his  mi^or.  **  Draw  up  on 
the  left  of  Hume,  in  the  same  order,"  replied  the  general,  and 
galloped  on.  But  looking  back  to  ascertain  that  his  orden  were 
obeyed,  he  saw  Hume's  regiment  going  off  at  a  trot  towards  the 
enclosures  upon  which  the  enemy  were  advancing.  This  caused 
him  to  fetum  as  ftst  as  he  could,  and  meeting  the  adjutant  on 
the  way,  he  ordered  Lindsay's  regiment  to  take  up  the  position 
on  the  left  of  Lauderdale's,  and  the  Fife  r^;iments  to  remain 
in  reserve.  He  then  rode  after  Hume's ;  but  that  regiment, 
ere  he  could  reach  them,  had,  along  with  Aigyle's  (not  led 
on  by  the  marquis)  and  two  others  got  into  an  enclosure  near 
the  enemy,  who  were  eageriy  rushing  on.  The  Covenanters 
had  commenced  a  distant  and  disorderly  fire,  which  Baillie  in 
vain  exerted  himself  to  restnun.  What  his  own  plan  ci  the 
battle  may  have  been,  amid  all  these  untoward  events,  is  not 
very  manifest ;  and  if  he  understood  it  himself,  it  is  clear,  fiom 
his  own  account,  that  nobody  else  did.  The  result  is  given  by 
him  more  intelligibly,  and  is  highly  characteristic  of  his  loyal 
exponents.  **  The  rebels^"  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  ^  leapt 
over  the  dike,  and  with  down  heads  feU  on  and  broke  these  regi- 
ments." He  addfl^  that  all  the  officers  present  behared  well, 
and  ^  I  saw  none  careful  to  save  themselves  be/we  the  routing 
of  the  regiments."  Spurring  his  horse  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
he  found  Major-general  Holboum,  and  this  officer  directed  his 
attention  to  a  squadron  of  the  cavaliers  who,  after  overthrowing 
the  horse  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  had  defeated  the 
regiment  of  Lindsay,  and  others  in  that  quarter.  Both  of  them 
now  made  the  utmost  haste  to  bring  up  the  'reserve ;  but  see- 
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ing  that  body  alieady  acattaed^  and  haring  d*ue  what  thay 
eonld  to  mlly  some  of  the  fugitirea^  they  lode  off  to  Stirling, 
where  they  found  most  of  their  oomndea  safely  lodged  within 
the  defences  of  that  town  and  oastle.  On  the  subject  of  the 
greet  Aigyle's  demeanour  during  the  battle  and  subaeqpient 
fl^hty  General  BaiUie  is  silent* 

We  now  turn  to  the  Tiew  afforded  by  Dr  WialNUt  on  the 
other  side. 

When  MontrQse  firrt  pitdied  his  tent  in  the  fielda  about 
Kilsyth,  he  was  not  certain  whether  to  fight  or  to  eontinua 
his  march.  But  haying  learned  that  HamlltMi's  brother, 
Lanerieky  had  raised  a  huge  force  in  Clydesdale  for  the  Coye- 
nant,  and  that  he  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  htm,  while 
Gassilis,  fjglinton,  Glencaim,  and  other  neblffaen  were  also 
raising  troops  in  the  west  oountry  for  the  same  eause,  he  de- 
termined to  meet  Baillie  without  delay.  The  unusually 
forward  motions  and  fighting  attitude  which  the  enemy  dis- 
played on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  indicated  a  oonsciousness 
of  their  numerical  superiority  sufficient  to  make  them  de- 
sirous to  engage.  *^  So  much  the  better,"  exdabned  he,  when 
he  was  informed  of  their  proceedings^  ^  it  is  the  yeiy  thing  I 
want ;  and  as  for  their  numbers,  we  have  the  best  ground, 
which  is  more  than  half  the  battle."  He  then  busied  him- 
self in  the  most  judicious  preparations  for  the  appro$ching 
fight,  and  sent  out  parties  to  take  possession  of  such  advan- 
tages as  the  locality  afforded.  Moreoyer,  he  ordered  both  horse 
and  foot  to  divest  themselves  of  all  superfluous  weight,  and 
to  make  the  assault  in  their  under  garments.  Between  him  and 
his  opponents  were  a  few  scattered  cottages  and  rustic  gardens 
(probably  those  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of  General  Baillie), 
and  the  first  skirmishing  that  occurred  was  in  consequence 
of  an  attempt  made  by  the  Covenanters  to  dislodge  a  party 
of  the  royalists  from  some  of  these  strongholds.  The  gallantly 
with  which  the  assailants  were  beaten  back,  excited  the  rest 
of  the  Highlanders  to  such  a  degree,  that  nearly  a  thousand 
of  them,  without  waiting  for  orders^  ran  up  the  hill,  as  if  with 
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the  intentioii  of  chaigiiig  the  whole  of  the  enemy.  Montrofle 
hiniBeIfy  displeased  with  the  want  of  saboidination,  and  alanned 
at  this  raahnesBy  watched  the  event  with  anxiety,  especially 
as  he  observed  a  large  body  of  infiintry  and  seyeral  troops 
of  horse  drawing  forward,  though  aomewh&t  tardily,  to 
meet  this  attack.  Upon  which,  turning  to  the  Eail  of  Airly, 
he  told  him,  that  if  those  forward  Higfalaoders  were  not 
immediately  supported,  they  would  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry  ;  and  he  added, — *^  The  eyes  and  wishes  of 
the  whole  army  are  upon  you,  my  Lord  Airly,  as  the  pe> 
son  most  capable,  by  your  authority,  discretion,  and  brayeiy, 
to  save  these  men,  and  redeem  the  day  from  their  want  of 
discipline.''  This  nobleman  was  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  old,  and,  moreover,  had  just  recovered  from  a  fever. 
But  he  was  an  Ogilvy,  and  young  Innerquharity  himself 
could  not  have  responded  to  the  appeal  with  more  gallant 
alacrity  than  did  their  venerable  chief.  Sunounded  by  the 
gentlemen  of  his  own  name,  and  at  the  head  of  a  troop  com- 
manded by  John  Ogilvy  of  Baldavie,  an  excellent  officer,  who 
had  been  a  colonel  in  the  Swedish  service,  he  chai^ged  the  ene- 
my's horse  with  irresistible  effect.  These  were  driven  back  up<m 
the  infimtry  they  meant  to  support,  and  this  repulse  created  a 
confrunon  in  their  ranks  that  was  decisive  of  the  day.  The  battle 
then  resolved  into  a  general  rush  of  the  royalists  upon  the 
wavermg  rebels,  who  gave  wbj  at  every  point,  and  in  the 
chase  of  fourteen  miles  which  ensued,  it  is  said  that  not  fewer 
than  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  them  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives.  In  the  army  of  Montrose  not  so  many  hundreds 
were  slain  or  disabled. 

The  leading  features  of  the  battle,  as  given  in  Baillie's  nar- 
rative, and  in  what  may  be  considered  the  report  of  his  an- 
tagonist, can  be  easily  identified.  It  is  added  by  Dr  Wishart, 
that  while  most  of  the  fugitire  noblemen  saved  themselves  by 
escaping  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  Argyle  and  a  few  with  him 
betook  themselves  to  the  water,  at  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
sought  safety  in  some  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads. 
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Nor  did  the  Dictator  feel  himself  eoevatf  nntil  he  had  caosed 
ihexn  to  put  out  to  sea.* 

1 . _ 

*  Gnthry  says,  **  The  Coyenanten  neyer  stood  to  it,  but  upon  the  flnt 
cbarge  giyen  by  the  Earl  of  Airly  and  his  friends,  did  all  fly  on  a 
sadden,  their  hone  riding  over  the  foot,  and  among  the  horse  the 
nobles,  the  first  of  any ;  bat  beyond  them  all,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
-who  nerer  looked  over  his  shoiUder,  until,  after  twenty  miles  riding, 
he  reached  the  South  Qneensferry,  where  he  ponscsood  himself  of  a 
boat  again."  To  these  c<mtemporary  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Kilsyth 
may  be  added  the  following  particulars  from  the  Qanranald  MS. 
**  Montrose  came  near  Kilsyth  by  a  night  march,  and  formed  a  camp. 
Early  next  morning,  the  great  army  of  the  Coyenanters  appeared  in 
night,  both  horse  and  foot.  Montrose  held  a  council  of  war,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  his  whole  army,  whether  to  fight  or  retreat.  All  dedarsd 
rather  fight  than  retreat.  Yet  the  troops  had  been  long  without  food. 
Montrose  sent  his  trumpet  with  a  challenge,  at  which  the  great  army 
gaye  a  shout,  and  drew  out  in  order  of  battle,  3000  pikemen,  and  11,000 
in  battalions  behind  these,  and  you  may  think  it  was  hard  work  for 
our  small  numbers  to  face.  The  fight  was  hard.  The  Highlanders 
had  4000  foot,  and  500  horses ;  and  they  fixed  their  shirts  between 
their  legs.  The  horsemen  had  white  shirts  oyer  their  armour.  We 
adyanoed  gallantly  against  a  battery  of  great  guns.  Battle  com- 
menced by  an  excellent  regiment  of  Scotch  and  Irish  good  marks- 
men. Major  Lauchlin  at  their  head,  and  MacColl  directing  and  ex- 
horting them.  Two  regiments  were  sent  to  assist  MacColl.  Donald, 
son  of  the  captain  of  Clanranald,  and  Donald  MacEachain  Oig  Mao- 
lean,  stroye  who  should  first  engage.  The  Qan  Ranald  took  a 
short  cut,  and  got  first  to  engage.  Donald  and  his  men,  and  Patrick 
Coach  MacGregor  and  his  men,  in  one  regiment,— Clanranald  gaye 
the  assault,  and  young  Donald  was  the  first  man  who  leaped  the  en- 
trenchments, and  his  people  after  him.  The  enemy  was  completely 
routed." 

As  to  the  horsemen  haying  **  white  shirts  oyer  their  armour,"  it 
would  rather  appear  that  Montrose  had  ordered  them  to  disencumber 
themselyes  of  the  heayy  armour  that  was  oyer  their  shirts ;  for  Dr 
Wishart  states  it  thus  :  **  Suis  insuper  omnibus,  eqniti  juxta  ao  pediti 
imperat,  nt  potUu  moleiHaribtu  vestUnu^  et  toHi  wdutiia  ntpenU 
mmeHf  et  in  albis  emicantes,  hostibus  insultarsnt."  Montrose's  armj 
had  to  charge  up  hUl,  in  the  middle  of  August. 
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Resnlts  of  th«  Battle  of  Kilsyth— Montrose  efiOftrnps  at  Bothwell— 
The  Master  of  Napier  releases  his  Relatives  from  Ittpriaonment  at 
Linlithgow— Lord  Graham  remains  a  Prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh— Montrose  oorresponds  with  Dnimmond  of  Hawthomden — 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  joins  Montrose  with  a  new  Commission  firom 
the  King—Montrose  deserted  by  the  Highlanders— Proceeds  to  the 
South,and  endeaTonrstoraisetheChivalry  of  the  Borders— Desperate 
Fortunes  of  the  King  in  England— Aboyne  deserts  Montrose — 
Ogilyy's  Letter  to  Aboyne— Montrose  approaches  the  Borders  by 
Command  of  the  King— Reduced  State  of  Montrose's  Army— Dis- 
i4>pointed  in  his  Hopes  of  Assistance  from  England— Spottlswood's 
Letter  to  Lord  Digby— Letter  from  the  King  to  Montrose^Surpris- 
ed  at  Philiphaugh  by  David  Leslie  and  his  Carahry— His  Troops 
surrounded  and  taken  Prisoners— Their  Massacre  after  Quarter 
granted— Fate  of  Montrose  and  his  Friends— The  Standard  saved 
—The  King's  Anxiety  to  join  Montrose— Failure  of  Digby's  Expedi- 
tion—The  King's  Letter  from  Newark  to  Montrose. 

The  immediate  efiect  of  this  yictoiy  affords  a  curious  commen- 
tary on  the  grand  national  movement.  ^  The  whole  oountiy»" 
says  Dr  Wiahart,  ^  now  resounded  Montrose's  praise.  Hia 
Unparalleled  magnanimity  and  btaveiy,  his  bi^piness  in 
devising  hia  plana  of  operation,  and  his  rapidity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  hia  usahaken  vesolutioii  and  int^epidityy  even  in 
the  greatest  dangers,  aod  his  patience  under  the  severest  de* 
priyations  and  &tigues,  his  faithfulness  and  strict  observance 
of  his  promises  to  such  as  submitted,  and  his  clemency  towards 
liis  prisoners^ — ^in  short,  that  heroic  virtue  which  displayed 
itself  in  all  his  actions,  was  extolled  to  the  skies  and  filled 
the  mouths  of  all  ranks  of  men,  and  several  poems  and  pane- 
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gyricB  were  wrote  upon  tfaia  oocasioii  to  his  lionour.  Moit  of 
these  eBcx>miiim8  were  sincere  and  well  intended ;  Imt  some 
of  them,  it  miut  be  confesBed,  proceeded  from  mere  craft  and 
diBBimiilation.  So  unsteady  is  the  tide  of  human  aAin^  so 
fleeting  and  precaiious  the  affsetions  of  the  mob,  that  Aigyie, 
Balmerinoy  Lmdaay,  Loudon,  and  the  other  lingleaden  of  the 
fiiction,  the  yeiy  corifpluH  of  the  Corenanty  who  so  lately  had 
heenflattered  and  idolised,  were  now  pnblidy  exclaimedagainst 
as  the  authors  of  all  the  eyil  troubles  of  the  times.*' 

After  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  Montrose  marched  into  Clydes- 
dale to  meet  the  levies  of  the  Earl  of  Lanerick ;  but  this  noble* 
man  had  already  fled,  and  his  recruits  were  disponed.  The 
▼ictor  then  proceeded  to  Gla^w,  which  he  entered  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitanta^  having  been  previously  invited 
by  a  deputation  to  honour  their  city  with  his  presence.  Even 
his  enemies  admit,  that  in  this  hour  of  unoontroUed  command 
his  conduct  was  studiously  lenient.  To  relieve  them  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  his  men,  he  withdrew  them  on  the  second 
day,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  indulging  the 
inhabitants  with  the  privilege  of  having  a  civic  guard  to  pro. 
tect  their  property  £n)m  stragglers.  At  Bothwell  oompiimen- 
taiy  addresses  poured  in  from  all  quartern  of  Scotland,  and 
were  presented  to  him  by  special  oommisuonerB.  Motreorer, 
there  came  in  person,  to  declare  their  loyalty  and  offer  their 
services,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of  linlithgow, 
Annandale,  and  Hartfell,  the  Lords  Eidine,  Seton,  Brum* 
mond,  Fleming,  Maderty,  Camegie^  and  Johnston,  Charteris 
of  Amisfield,  Towera  of  Liyerleith,  Stewsrt  of  Rosyth,  and 
various  others.  Thus  was  he  now  publicly  acknowledged  as 
the  king's  r^resentative,  and  suddenly  fbund  himself  the  centre 
of  aoonrt. 

GasBHis,  Ff;li«<«n,  and  ^^mwwm  vere  undoistood  to  be  eol- 
lecting  forces  in  the  western  shireB^  as  well  as  in  the  towns 
of  Ayr  and  Irvine.  To  repress  these  movements  he  despatched 
Macdonald  and  Drummond  of  Balloch,  vvith  a  strong  party, 
who  encountered  not  the  slightest  opposition.    Glencaim  and 
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CwBilii  fled  to  IxeUmdy  and  Aigyle,  lanerick,  and  Lindsay  to 
Berwick.  The  eoiinties  of  Bei^&ew  and  Ayr  had  pieyionaly 
sent  depntatiQiia  deprecating  his  wratii,  and  imputing  to  the 
i^tatiitt  of  their  deigymen  all  their  sma  of  rebellion.  Mon- 
troee  accepted  their  apology^  took  their  oaths  of  all^ianoey 
and  diamiaaed  them  as  friends.  He  had  instmcted  Maodonald 
and  Drammond  to  exact  sabmisBion  from  ereiy  one  in  that 
aeditions  qnarter ;  bnty  ao  far  from  meeting  rebels,  it  seemed  to 
them  as  if  they  were  making  a  progrees  throngh  the  most  loyal 
district  in  Scotland.  Nowhere,  says  Guthry,  did  they  receive 
so  hearty  a  welcome  as  at  London  Castle.  The  chancellor  of 
oourse  was  not  at  home  ;  but  his  kdy  receiyed  them  with  open 
amu^  gaye  them  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  and  sent  her 
major-domo,  John  Halden,  back  with  them  to  their  leader 
to  present  her  humble  seryice  to  the  king's  representatiye. 

While  young  Drummond  was  thus  employed  in  the  west^ 
the  son  of  Lord  Napier  was  sent  upon  a  yet  more  important 
mission ;  namely,  to  take  possession  of  Linlithgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, according  to  written  orders,  of  which  the  original  is 
still  preserved  by  his  representatiye.  The  instructions  are 
addressed  to  the  Master  of  Napier  and  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Gordon,  and  run  in  the  name  of  Montrose  as  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom  of  Scotknd.  These  officers  are  commanded 
to  take  along  with  them  ^  500  horsemen  and  500  dragoons," 
and  to  proceed  to  Lmliihgow,  where  they  were  to  proclaim 
a  meeting  of  parliament  in  name  of  his  majesfy.  They  are 
next  desired  to  send  a  trumpet  or  drum,  with  a  summons  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  while  the  cayaliy  were  to  renudn 
stationed  between  that  town  and  Linlithgow :  *<  keeping  your, 
selyes  free  of  all  places  suspected  to  be  spoiled  with  the  infection, 
as  you  will  answer  on  the  contrary  at  your  highest  peril.** 
Haying  done  this,  they  were  to  return  with  all  possible  diligence 
to  the  army.  These  orders  are  dated  and  signed  by  Montrose 
«<  at  our  leaguer  at  Bothwell,  20th  August  1645.'** 

*  This  interesting  document  is  given  verbatim  Id  Montrose  and  the 
Covenanters,  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 
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This  was  a  happy  mission  for  yoong  Napier.  From  the 
pnaon  of  Linlithgow  he  released  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  his  venerahle  fttber,  his  two  sisters,  and  his 
brother-in-law  Sir  George  Stirling.*  The  youth,  for  whose 
escape  they  had  heen  thus  immured,  now  returned  to  them, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
cavaliers,  and  delegated  with  the  authority  of  a  conqueror. 
But  the  marquis's  own  son.  Lord  Graham,  remained  a  pri- 
soner in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  still  in  possession 
of  the  Covenanters.  ^'  The  soul  of  the  great  Montrose,"  says 
Saint  Ser^  "  lives  eminently  in  his  son,  which  began  early  to 
show  its  vigour,  when  your  lordship,  then  not  fall  twelve 
years  old,  was  close  prisoner,  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  in 
Edinburgh  castle,  from  whence  you  nobly  refused  to  be  ex- 
changed, lest  you  should  cost  your  great  &ther  the  benefit  of 
a  prisoner ;  wherein  he  gladly  met  your  resolution,  both  so 
conspiring  to  this  glorious  action  that  neither  out-did  the  other, 
though  all  the  world  besides."  t 

Napier  and  Nathaniel  Grordon,  having  executed  their  com- 
mission  at  Linlithgow,:^  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and,  in 

*  These  had  been  sent  there  from  Edinburgh  castle,  where  the 
plague  was  raging,  and  are  all  specially  enumerated  by  Dr  Wiahart, 
as  having  been  released  by  the  Master  of  Napier  from  the  prison  of 
Linlithgow  upon  that  occasion.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
faets,  for  he  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Napier,  as  well  as  to  Montrose, 
and  was  domesticated  abroad  with  Montrose,  Napier,  and  Lilias 
I^apier,  when  he  was  writing  his  history.  Gnthry  also  records  the 
incident. 

f  **  Entertainments  of  the  Course,  &c.,  rendered  into  "Rngli'gh  by 
Thomas  Saint  Serf,  gent. ;  London,  1658."  The  expressions  quoted 
in  the  text  occur  in  the  translator's  dedication  of  this  scarce  work  to 
the  second  Marquis  of  Montrose  himself.  See  the  Abbotsford  Miscel- 
lany, and  before  p.  321.  . 

t  In  the  MS.  autobiography  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  the  Auchin- 
look  library,  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Johnson  (Croker's 
edit.  voL  iv.  p.  82),  Sir  Robert  records  of  himself,  that,  "in  the  year 
1645,  the  time  of  the  plague,  I  stayed  at  Linlithgow,  at  James  Craw- 
fhrd,  our  cousin's  house,  tUl  some  were  infected  in  the  town,  at  which 
time  my  parents  removed  me  with  them  to  the  Kipps  till  the  isfsetion 
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iemiB  of  their  instnictions,  halting  within  four  miles  of  the 
town^  they  sent  a  trumpet  to  summon  it  in  name  of  the 
king.  The  consternation  of  the  ciyic  authorities  was  great. 
Expecting  nothing  leas  than  destruction  to  the  town,  from 
the  conqueror  whose  own  person  and  name  had  sufiered  so 
many  indignities  there,  and  whose  dearest  friends  were  at  the 
moment  enduring  restraint  under  their  hands,  they  cast  them- 
selTcs  in  an  agony  of  terror  upon  the  merciful  interoessaon  oi 
those  very  piisonem.  At  a  meeting  of  the  town-coundl,  it 
was  determined  to  send  their  humhlest  suhmiasion  by  dele- 
gates to  MontrosD,  and  they  released  from  the  tolhooth  Lud»- 
vick  earl  of  Crawfoid,  and  Lord  Ogilyy,  entreating  them  to 
interpose  on  their  hehal£  Accordingly  these  noblemen  accom- 
panied the  deputies,  and  thus  the  Master  of  Napier  had  not 
only  the  pleasure  of  releasing  his  own  relatiTes,  but  of  bring* 
ii^  to  his  uncle,  a  few  days  after  he  had  set  oat  on  his  mission, 
the  four  Mends  and  advisers  whom  of  all  othen  he  loved, 
namely,  Napier,  Qgilvy,  Crawford,  and  Sir  George  Stirling  of 
Eeir,  The  enyoys  made  a  free  and  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  city,  confessed  guilt,  implored  pardon,  and  promised  what- 
oyer  was  required  of  them.  They  declared  their  readiness  to 
make  instant  levies  for  the  royal  army,  were  it  not  that  their 
miserable  town  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the  plague ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  they  would  contribute  money  for  that  purpose, 
and  exert  their  utmost  influence  to  have  the  csstle  delivered 
up  to  the  king.  They  had  been  dmwn,  they  added,  into  the 
crime  of  rebellion  by  the  craft,  power,  and  example  of  a  fow 
seditious  leaders,  but  they  willingly  pledged  themselves  never 
again  to  hold  communion  with  rebels,  and  took  with  alacrity 
and  pleasure  the  profiered  oath  of  allegiance.  Montrose,  in  re- 
turn, gave  them  reason  to  hope  for  the  royal  foigiveneas^  and 

was  over.  As  I  went  there  with  mj  nuse,  we  met  a  troop  ef  Mob- 
trosa's  men,  who  passed  as  wHhoat  doing  us  any  hann."— ^naJMs 
SooHea,  Napier  and  N«ihaai«l  Gordon  were  not  likely  to  make  war 
apoa  women  aad  ohildren,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  Ibr  the 
Covenaaters. 
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exacted  nothing  from  them  bat  these  promises.  Saint  Serf,  in 
his  dedioation  to  the  second  maiquis^  already  qaoted,  has  pre- 
served, aloqg  with  his  panegyricy  some  particulars  not  afibrded 
elsewhere.  ^UnUmmortalheroyyourgloriousfiEitherybeingyto 
all  who  knew  him,  one  of  Ihe  most  monifioent  as  well  as  magni^ 
fioent  personages  in  the  woild,  whkh  too  well  appeared  when 
cities^  after  Tictorica,  tendered  large  sums  to  be  freed  from  the 
present  eDcombrance  of  his  aimy :  He  satisfied  their  desinsy  but 
refused  their  moneys,  still  saying,  that  he  oonld  not  have  their 
hefurts  and  their  pnnes^-4iiB  work  was  to  vindicate  his  master^s 
nghts^  and  restore  them  to  their  wonted  happiness."  The 
only  one  of  all  these  pledges  fbifilled  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  was  the  immediate  release  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
tolbooth,  who,  on  the  return  of  the  delegates^  obtained  their 
liberty,  and  joined  the  camp.  These  were  Lord  Reay,  young 
Irving  of  Qrum,  Ogilvy  of  Pbwry,  and  Dr  Wishart.*  Two 
other  conspicuous  individuals  also  at  this  crisis  made  a  vo- 
lontazy  offer  of  their  services  and  allegiance,  namely,  the 
Justice-clerk  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Orbistonn,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and  Archibald  Primrose 
of  Carrington,  no  less  distinguished  as  Clerk  of  Council  and 
of  the  Estates.  Montrose  considerod  their  accession  as*  very 
important,  expecting  that  the  influence  of  Sir  Jdm  would 
bring  orer  Lanerick  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  king ;  but  Lord 
Napier  judged  otherwise,  and  augured  no  good  from  their 
presence.  He  even  counselled  the  marquis  to  bev^are  lest  they 
should  breed  dissension  in  his  camp,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  for  such  a  purpose  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Hamilton 
faction. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  when  flushed  with  victory, 
and  in  possession  for  the  time  of  the  government  of  Scotland, 
Montrose,  who  has  been  reviled  for  cruelty  of  disposition, 
thought  not  of  revenge  nor  of  the  ^  execution  of  delinquents,'^ 

*  Macdonald's  two  biotheTS,  and  his  fother  old  CoU,  and  Mon- 
trose's natural  brother  Henry  Graham,  had  been  exchanged  before 
the  battle  of  KUsyth  for  some  of  ArgfWB  friends. 
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but  of  the  safety  of  his  Mends,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  countiy .   With  the  sympathy  of  genius  he  now  addressed 
himself  to  that  seat  of  the  muses,  Hawthomden,  where  the 
friend  of  Ben  Johnson  was  Uying  in  retirement,  mourning  over 
the  troubles  of  his  natire  land,  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy. 
In  the  year  1638,  while  the  hero  of  Kilsyth  was  yet  a  Cove- 
nanter, the  more  experienced  Drummond,  whose  loyalty  had 
from  the  first  been  ^  fancy  free,"  wrote  that  celebrated  re- 
monstrance entitled  IrenSy  and  by  which  he  hoped  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  might  be  opened  to  the  coming  eyils.    But  the 
temper  of  the  times  restrained  him  from  publishing  this 
and  other  constitutional  pieces  of  a  like  prophetic  nature,  the 
fimie  of  which,  however,  had  gone  abroad.    If  the  unhappy 
activity  of  the  marquis,  in  his  early  career,  had  been  one  cause 
of  suppressing  such  loyal  lucubrations,  he  now  made  amends. 
From  his  camp  at  Bothwell,  28th  August  1645,  he  dates  a 
special  protection,  addressed  to  all  his  officers  and  soldiers^ 
**  that  none  of  them  trouble  or  molest  Mr  William  Drum- 
mond of  Hawthomden,"  or  aught  belonging  to  him, — and 
accompanied  by  this  note :— * 

"Sib, 
^^  We  being  informed  of  your  good  affection  to  his  majesty's 
service,  and  that  you  have  written  some  Pieces  vindicating 
monarchy  from  all  aspersions,  and  another  named  Irene: 
These  are  to  desire  you  to  repair  to  our  leaguer,  bringing  with 
you,  or  sending,  such  papers ;  that  we  may  give  order  for 
putting  them  to  the  press,  to  the  contentment  of  all  his 
majesty's  good  subjects. 

"  MoNTBOfiE." 

The  poet  replies,  by  alluding  to  the  state  of  the  times  which 
had  constrained  him  to  suppress  his  papers,  and  adds^  ^  Now 
fiince,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  in  your  excellency's  victorious 
arms,  the  Golden  Age  is  returned, — ^his  majesty's  crown  re- 
established,— ^the  many-headed  monster  nearly  quelled,**if 
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that  Piece  can  do  anj  service  at  this  time,  your  ezceUency,  so 
soon  as  it  can  be  transcribed,  shall  command  it,  either  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  if  it  deserve,  or  published  to  the  view  of  the 
i^orld.  So  your  excellency,  as  you  have  granted  me  a  protec- 
tion of  my  fortunes,  will  be  my  patron,  and  protector  of  my 
papers,  and  deign  to  accept  of  him,  who  shall  ever  continue 
your  excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

«  W.  DBUMMOHn;' 

Alas !  ere  that  essay  could  be  transcribed,  the  iron  age  had 
returned  with  double  rigour,  and  the  throne  was  destined  to 
fall.* 

While  Montrose  was  at  Bothwell,  two  messengers  from 
the  king,  then  at  Oxford,  appeared  in  his  camp.  The  one  was 
Andrew  Sandilands^  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  and 
was  in  holy  orders.  The  other  was  his  own  much  esteemed 
firiend.  President  Spottiswood,  now  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  they  arrived  about  the  same  time  though  by  differ- 
ent roads.  The  latter  had  proceeded  through  Wales,  and 
passed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  whence  he  landed  in 
Lochaber,  came  down  to  Athol,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
natives  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  He  brought  with  him  a 
commission  from  the  sovereign,  dated  Hereford,  25th  June 
1645,  appointing  Montrose  lieutenant-governor  and  captain- 
general  of  Scotland,  with  power  to  summon  parliaments,  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  previously  held  by  Prince  Maurice. 
This  deed  was  in  due  form  presented  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  royal  standard,  and  then  handed  by  the  marquis  to  Archi- 
bald Primrose,  as  derk  of  council,  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
army ;  a  ceremony  which  took  place  at  a  grand  review  on  the 
day  before  his  fatal  march  to  the  Borders.  He  addressed  his 
soldiers  in  a  short  and  affecting  speech,  extolling  their  courage 
and  loyalty,  and  expressive  of  the  warmth  of  his  feelings 
tovrards  his  gallant  followers.    Then  directing  his  praises  in 

*  Irene,  and  Dnunmond'B  other  tracts,  were  only  first  published  in 
1711,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works. 
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particular  to  Allaster  Maodotudd,  in  preaenoe  of  thA  whole 
aimy,  he  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  by 
yirtue  of  the  powers  of  his  new  oonunisBion.*  The  Infitmc- 
tions  brought  by  Spottiawood  and  Sandilands  were  to  the  same 
effect ;  namely,  that  Montrose  should  immediately  form  ft  june^ 
timi  with  Roxburgh  and  Traquair,  and  march  with  all  expedi- 
tion to  the  Tweed,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  his  migesty. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Highlanders  as  usual  applied  for  the  leave 
they  meant  to  take,  of  returning  to  their  homes  to  deposit  their 
spoil,  and  chant  their  victories.    Maodonald,  at  his  own  earnest 
desire,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  chkft,  was  appointed 
their  captain-general,  and  pledged  himself  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  standard  the  moment  their  presence  should  be  re- 
quired.    Never  were  their  services  more  requisite  than  at  that 
very  moment ;  but  the  marquis  had  no  power  over  his  unpaid 
soldiery ;  finding  it  impossible  to  detain  them,  he  permitted 
their  departure  with  a  grace  which  he  hoped  would  encourage 
them  to  return.     It  was,  however,  the  object  of  the  Mao- 
donaids  to  wage  a  particular  war  on  their  own  account  in  the 
district  of  Aigyle.    Old  Coll  Keitach  was  free  again  with  all 
his  sons,  and  Sir  AUaster  was  now  leader  of  all  the  loyal  dans 
under  the  king's  commisBioner,  and,  moreover,  a  knight  of  great 
renown.     Wlshart  is  of  opinion,  that  when  this  worthy,  in  a 
formal  oration,  returned  thanks  to  the  lord  governor  for  his 
great  condescension,  and  pledged  himself  for  their  speedy  re- 
turn, he  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  promise.    The  event 
justifies  the  su^icion.   From  that  moment,  when  he  marched 
northward  at  the  head  of  his  Highlanders,  with  a  body  guard 
consisting  of  120  picked  Irish,  Montrose  and  he  never  met. 

*  I  find  among  the  Montrose  papers  an  original  oommission  firom 
Charles  I.  to  Montrose,  dated  at  Oxford,  13th  February  1643,  signed 
by  his  majesty  and  his  secretary,  Sir  Edward  Walker,  and  appointing 
Montrose  to  be  liettienant-govemar  of  Scotland,  and  capiam-geiurai 
of  all  the  forces  there.  This  was  the  commission  which  Montrose  de- 
clined, as  he  wished  to  be  nnder  Prince  Maurice  as  lieutenant-general. 
That  now  brou^t  by  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  was  in  tenns  of  this 
original  commission. 
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ThJ0  Bhamefol  desertion  (for  however  pkuaible  the  pretexts^ 
it  was  nothing  elae)  of  the  royal  cause  by  the  Grordons  and  the 
clansmen,  oocnxred  at  the  yezy  time  when  the  step  was  most 
likely  to  prove  fatal.  While  the  marquis  oooupied  the  leagaer 
at  Bothwell,  his  object  was  to  rouse  into  efiective  activity  the 
ever  timid,  and  now  somewhat  dami^ed  loyalty  of  Home,  Rox- 
buigh,  and  Traquair.  He  had  abeady  immortalized  the  clay- 
more, and  rendered  every  mountain  and  glen  of  the  North 
historic  ground;  how  complete  then  would  have  been  his 
triumph,  bad  he  succeeded  in  reviving  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  Prickers  of  the  south,  and  turned  it,  also,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  sovereign  1  With  this  hope  he  sent  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas  and  Lord  Ogilvy  into  DumMes-shire  to  co-operate  with 
the  Earls  of  Hartfell  and  Annandale  in  raising  a  body  of  horse, 
wherewith  to  march  into  the  counties  of  Peebles  and  Roxburgh, 
and  either  to  induce  or  compel  the  wavering  noblemen  to  bring 
aid  to  the  standard.  The  name  of  Douglas  was  once  a  talis- 
man on  the  Borden ;  but  the  days  of  chivalry  were  gone,  and 
some  of  the  biavest  in  that  quarter  being  fascinated  by  the  Co- 
venant, were  devoted  to  Argy  le.  Douglas  did  his  utmost  to  col- 
lect the  requisite  levies,  and  drew  around  him  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  ploughmen  and  shepherds,  who,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  cavalry,  were  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  was  the  in&ntry 
composed  of  the  corpulent  burghers  of  Perth.  He  then  wrote 
to  Montrose,  entreating  him  to  repair  thither,  and  by  the  ex. 
ample  of  his  veterans,  and  the  magic  of  his  own  presence,  to 
encourage  and  confirm  these  awkward  recruits.  But  the  sin- 
cerity of  Roxburgh,  Home,  and  even  Traquair,  who  all  made 
ofiers  of  active  service  under  the  royal  lieutenant,  was  so 
doubtful,  that  the  vrisest  of  his  friends  cautioned  him  against 
rashly  trusting  to  their  promised  forces.  Argyle  was  now  at 
Berwick,  exerting  every  art  to  seduce  these  noblemen,  or  at 
least  to  make  them  compromise  the  safety  of  the  victor.  Al- 
ready he  had  sent  for  David  Leslie  to  come  with  all  his  horse, 
and  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  fsiction  in  Scotland,  from  the 
face  of  which  every  vestige  of  their  once  mighty  armies  had  now 
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been  swept  away.  But  Montroee  had  been  told  by  his  sovere^ 
to  zely  upon  the  Border  earls ;  and  accordingly  on  the  4th  of 
September  he  began  his  ill-fiited  march  towards  the  Tweed. 

Had  eyery  soldier  deserted  him,  he  would  have  gone  alone. 
As  it  was,  with  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  array,  he  passed 
Edinburgh,  and  marching  through  the  Lothians^  encamped 
at  Cnnston  Kirk,  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  the  month,  and 
appointed  Dr  Wishart  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  following 
morning,  which  he  intended  as. a  day  of  rest  for  his  troops. 
But  before  service  could  begin,  Xord  Erskine  gave  him  certain 
infonnation  that  Leslie,  with  some  thousands  of  cavaliy,  was 
already  at  Berwick,  and  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  timely 
retreat.    Instead  of  complying  with  this  counsel,  he  pressed 
onwards  through  the  yale  of  the  Gala,  until  he  met  his  noble 
fiiends  Douglas  and  Qgilvy ,  with  their  slender  levies.     At  the 
same  time  there  came  to  him  the  courtly  and  cautious  Tra- 
quair,  with  many  flattering  {Hromises  of  support,  which,  per- 
haps, were  never  meant  to  be  fulfilled.    The  earl  himself  re- 
turned to  his  home,  but  afterwards  sent  hia  son  Lord  Linton 
to  the  standard,  at  the  head  of  a  trpop  of  horse.    Montrose 
marched  forward  to  ICelso  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Earls  of 
Home  and  Roxburgh ;  but  there  the  tidings  reached  him  that 
these  noblemen  had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  Leslie's  men, 
and  were  prisoners  in  Berwick.    It  is  of  little  importance  to 
history  whether  the  fiulure  of  all  his  hopes  in  that  quarter 
was  the  consequence  of  a  wavering  policy  on  the  part  of  these 
nobles,  or  of  the  downright  treachery  with  which  they  are 
charged  by  Wishart  and  Guthry.    Certain  it  is  that  the  cove- 
nanting general,  after  having  determined  in  a  council  of  war  to 
make  for  the  Grampians,  and  thus  place  himself  betwixt  the 
marquis  and  lus  fastnesses,  suddenly  altered  his  line  of  march, 
and  went  directly  m  pursuit  of  him.    It  is  said,  and  not  with- 
out much  probability,  that  Traquair,  Home,  and  Roxburgh, 
having  discovered  the  unexpected  weakness  of  the  royal  army, 
considered  the  cause  hopeless,  and  thought  now  only  of  con- 
sulting their  own  personal  safety  by  a  well-timed  compromise. 
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The  allegatio%  that  they  aooompliahed  their  object  by  means  of 
secretly  communicating  intelligence  to  Leslie^  is  not  absolutely 
piovedy  and  we  may  hope  is  untrue.  Their  conduct,  howeyer, 
produced  all  the  effects  of  studied  treachery,  and  had  veiy  much 
the  appearance  of  iL  While  Montrose,  now  almost  hopeless  of 
efiecting  a  junction  with  the  king,  was  retracing  his  steps  west- 
ward, with  the  view  of  recruiting  in  the  counties  of  Nithisdale, 
Annandale,  and  Ayr,  the  covenanting  general,  apprized  of  his 
weak  condition,  had  turned  in  piusuit  of  him ;  and  at  this  crisis  a 
hurried  order  irom  Traquair  recalled  Lord  Linton  and  his  troop. 
But  if  Huntly  and  Aboyne  had  supported  the  standard  with 
the  determined  loyalty  of  Airly  and  Ogilyy,  the  whole  race 
of  the  Gordons  would  have  followed,  the  noblemen  of  the 
Borders  might  have  been  induced  to  active  loyalty,  and  the 
peraon  of  the  king  would  at  least  have  obtained  the  protection 
of  his  £uthful  lieutenant,  who  certainly,  under  no  pretext, 
could  haye  been  induced  to  take  a  price  for  his  blood.  The  de- 
fection of  those  chiefs  was  keenly  felt  by  Montrose,  and  probably 
at  his  desire  was  the  following  letter  written  to  Aboyne,  on 
whose  ambiguous  conduct  it  at  all  events  throws  some  li^ht  :— 

**  My  Lord, 
*^  Though  I  know  all  the  baits  and  enticements  of  the  world 
will  not  be  able  to  make  you  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  your- 
self, yet,  my  lord,  my  constant  affection  and  brotherhood  to 
yourself,  and  respect  to  your  old  honourable  £unily,  where- 
unto  now  ye  have  chiefest  interest,  inforceth  me  to  present  to 
your  lordship  in  your  honour  that  which  doth  concern  your 
lordship,  that  knowing  of  it  you  may  be  upon  your  guard. 
Argyle  leaves  no  winds  unfurled  to  sow  dimension  among  you, 
and  draw  your  lordship  off,  and  hath  ordered  a  friend  of  yours 
to  write  to  that  effiect  to  you  and  your  father,  by  Provost  Leslie 
of  Aberdeen.  Likewise  Hary  Mountgomery  hath  conmiissions 
to  my  lord  your  fiither,  and  your  lordship's  self  for  that  end, 
and  is  on  his  journey.  I  think  he  be  now  northward,  having 
got  my  Lord  Drummond's  fine  of  £30,000.    Both  Drummond 
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and  your  sister  *  hath  sent  me  word^  deriring  I  should  with  all 
expedition  show  your  lordship  that  your  lordship  aiiottld  take 
some  fit  opportttnity  for  taking  Monntgomeiy  prisoner.  As 
also  that  Argyle,  notwithstanding  of  any  oaths  or  promises 
that  he  may  seem  to  make  to  you,  does  intend  nothing  hut 
your  diahonoury — the  utter  extirpating  of  all  memory  of  your 
old  fiunily,  and,  jf  U  wuld  He  &n  your  Jmnds,  the  ruinating 
and  hetraying  of  the  king's  service ;  and  this  my  Lady  Drum- 
mond  told  me  hefore  I  came  out  of  prison ;  and^  since,  she  sent 
me  commission  to  entreat  that  ye  will  not  he  ensnared,  for 
they  are  striviDg  to  draw  your  lordship  off,  and  others^  think- 
ing thereby  to  turn  erery  man  as  desperate  as  themselyes.  So 
they  are  begging  grace  to  themselves,  but  cannot  obtain  it ; 
and  seeing  they  see  nothing  but  inevitable  ruin  before  them, 
they  would  engage,  deeply,  innocents  with  them.  I  know 
your  lordship's  gallantry  to  be  such  that  I  will  not  presume 
to  go  further  than  faithfully  to  render  up  my  commission  to 
you.  When  any  thing  further  worthy  your  lordship's  know- 
.  ledge  occurs,  I  shall  instantly  give  notice  thereof.  In  the  in- 
terim I  continue  your  lordship's  humble  servant^ 

«OoiLVY.*'t 

The  plan  which  Montrose  had  laid  dovm  for  himseli^  was  to 
clear  Scotland  of  every  Covenanter  in  arms,  and  afterwards  to 
join  the  king,  whom  the  gaining  of  a  single  battle  in  Eng- 
land would  have. enabled  to  fulfil  this  nobleman's  excellent  ad- 
vice, indicated  in  the  scriptural  quotation,  ^*  come  thou  (hy- 
M(f."  He  had  now  played  his  part^ — ^he  had  ^  conquered  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  Was  it  his  fault  then,  that>  while  every 
battle  he  gained  tended  to  the  recovery  of  the  royal  cause,  the 

*  Married  to  Lord  Dnimxnond. 

t  This  important  letter  I  find  among  the  Wodrow  manuscripts  in 
the  Advocates'  Library.  It  is  entitled,  ^  Copy  of  my  Lord  Ogilvie's 
letter  to  my  Lord  Aboyne."  The  date  is  not  given ;  but  it  was  obvi- 
ously written  betwixt  the  4th  of  September  1645,  when  Aboyne  left 
Montrose,  and  the  ensuing  I3th  of  September,  which  was  the  day  of 
Philiphaugh,  when  Ogilvy  vras  again  made  prisoner. 
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career  of  hk  aovereign,  at  the  same  timey  should  have  been  a 
series  of  fiiJse  steps  and  misfoitnnes  !*  Had  the  eaiTent  of  evoits 
not  nm  inyariably  against  Charlee^  that  which  his  lieutenant 
acbieyed  in  the  north  would  at  least  have  sufficed  to  save  his  life, 
if  not  his  throne.  When  Leslie  was  hurrying  north  wards,  after 
the  bottle  of  Kilsyth,  he  paused  at  Rothenun,  with  men  and 
horses  so  fatigued,  that,  as  he  himself  afterwards  declared,  they 
could  have  made  no  efieotual  resistance.  The  king  was  within 
ten  miles  of  him  at  Doncaster,  and  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
cavaliers,  while  three  thousand  foot,  raised  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Yorkshire,  were  about  to  join  him.  He  could  have  annihilated 
the  Scotish  general ;  and  had  not  the  impetuous  Rupert  un- 
fortunately been  absent,  that  blow  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  struck.  Uiged  on  his  &te  by  more  timid  counciki 
Charles,  when  the  tidings  reached  him  that  the  enemy's  hone 
were  at  hand,  instead  of  seizing  that  golden  opportunity,  re- 
treated to  Newark,  without  even  waiting  for  his  Yorkshire 
levies.  This  false  move,  at  the  last  hour  of  his  misfortunes 
in  the  field,  decided  the  fote  of  the  king,  as  it  did  that  of 
Montrose  and  the  kingdom.  About  three  weeks  from  this 
period  elapsed  before  Leslie  reached  Philiphaugh ;  and  the 
genius  of  our  hero  had  inevitably  led  him  to  anticipate  a 
diflerent  result.  He  was  now  on  the  Borden,  by  the  express 
command  of  his  sovereign,  waiting  for  tidings  of  his  majesty, 
.  or  Lord  Digby .  Could  his  forces  have  combined  with  the  king's^ 
Huntly  no  longer  would  have  refused  to  bring  his  whole  clan 
to  the  standard,  and  rebellion  would  have  been  cmshed  in  Scot- 
land.t      Montrose  knew  this  so  well,  that  the  desertion  of  his 

*  Maloohn  Lainx  is  pleased  to  say  that  MontroBe's  wars  were 
^  wtkgdd  by  bandittL'*  They  were  the  king's  subjects,  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  the  throne,  under  the  royal  standard  as  displayed  by  the  king's 
lieutenant,  who  was  clothed  with  the  king's  commission,  and  acted 
under  the  king's  nephew. 

t  The  Rev.  R.  Baillie,  in  his  letter  to  Spang,  dated  September  5, 
1645,  says :  "  We  pray  God  give  wisdom  and  courage  and  continue 
fidelity  in  our  officers,  if  the  king  should  pursue  them  [the  Scots  army] 
with  his  large  5000  horse.    If  the  king  misken  them,  and  join  with 
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troops  was  not  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  marching  southward* 
For  the  same  reason  the  tidings  of  the  enemy's  approach  did  not 
materially  disturb  him ;  as  he  concluded  that  the  cayaliers  would 
certainly  cross  Leslie's  march,  ere  he  could  pass  the  Borders. 
He  had  even  some  thoughts  of  attacking  him  in  person ;  and  the 
following  letter,  firom  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  to  Lord  Digby, 
found  in  the  president's  pocket  when  taken  at  Philiphaugfa, 
shows  what  must  have  been  Montrose's  feelings  at  this  time : — 

*«  My  Lord, 
^  We  are  now  arriyed  ad  cohimntu  JTereulw,*  to  Tweedside, — 
dispersed  all  the  king's  enemies  within  this  kingdom  to  seyeial 
places,  some  to  Ireland,  most  of  them  to  Berwick, — and  had 
no  €pen  enemy  more  to  deal  with,  if  you  had  kept  David  Leslie 
there,  and  not  su£Fered  him  to  come  in  here,  to  make  head 
against  us  of  new.  It  is  thought  strange  here,  that  at  leaet  ffou 
have  eent  no  party  after  him,  which  we  expected,  although  he 
should  not  come  at  all.  You  little  imagine  the  difficulties  my 
lord  marquis  hath  here  to  wrestle  with.  The  oyerconung  of 
the  enemy  is  the  least  of  them, — ^he  hath  more  to  do  with  his 
seeming  friends.  Since  I  came  to  him  (which  was  but  within 
these  ten  days,  after  much  toil  and  hazard),  I  haye  seen  much 
of  it.  He  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season, 
who  foould  needs  return  home  to  look  to  their  own  affiiirs^ 
When  they  were  gone,  Aboyne  took  a  caprtoe,t  and  had  away, 
with  him  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of  horse.  Notwithstand- 
ing whereof  he  resolyed  to  follow  his  work,  and  clear  this  part  of 

Goring,  he  will  be  large,  as  strong  as  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  and  if 
he  should  beat  him,  which  the  Lord  God  arert,  he  should  in  a  tiioe 
OYorthrow  our  affairB  ;  and  if  he  be  beat  again,  Montrose  will  not  be 
able  to  support  him.'' 

*  The  "  Pillars  of  Hercules,"— the  limits  of  Montrose's  conmaad. 

t  The  caprice  most  probably  was  this :  His  &ther,  Huntly,  who, 
during  the  whole  of  Montrose's  career  of  victory,  had  actuidly  hid 
himself,  fVom  jealousy  of  his  old  enemy,  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
Montrose's  triumphant  meeting  with  his  soyereign ;  and  so  he  induced 
his  son  to  withdraw  with  the  most  effectiye  of  the  cavalry. 
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the  kingdom  (that  was  only  resting)  of  the  rebels  that  had  fled 
to  Berwick^  and  kept  a  bustling  here.  Besides^  he  was  invUed 
•hereunto  by  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Home,  who,  when  ho 
svas  within  a  dozen  miles  of  them,  have  rendered  their  houses 
and  tiiemselyes  to  David  Leslie,  and  are  carried  in  as  prisoners  to 
Berwick.  Tiaquair  hath  been  with  him,  and  promised  more 
nor  he  hath  yet  performed.  All  these  were  great  disheartenings 
to  any  other  but  to  him,  whom  nothing  of  this  kirui  can  amaze. 
With  the  small  forces  he  hath  presently  with  him,  he  is  re- 
aolved  to  pursue  David  LeflUe,  and  not  suffer  him  to  grow 
stronger.  If  you  would  perform  that  which  you  lately  promieedf 
both  this  kingdom,  and  the  north  of  England  might  be  soon 
reduced,  and  considerable  assistance  sent  &om  hence  to  his 
majesty.  However,  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  our  parts  here. 
These  that  are  together  are  both  loyal  and  resolute ;  only  a 
little  encouragement  from  you  (as  much  to  let  it  be  seen  that 
they  are  not  neglected,  as  for  any  thing  else)  would  crown  the 
work  speedily.  This  is  all  I  have  for  the*  present,  but  that  I 
am  your  lordship's  most  £Eulthful  friend, 

"  Ro.  Spotiswood. 
*<  Netw  to  Kelso,  Sept.  10^,  1645.'* 

Bishop  Burnet, — ^the  historian  who  says  of  Montrose,  ^  in 
his  defeat,  he  took  too  much  care  of  himself,  for  he  was  never 
willing  to  expose  himself  too  much," — ^has  given  a  very  &lse 
impression  as  to  his  motives  at  this  desperate  crisis.  That  pre- 
judiced  churchman  having  conceived  malice  against  the  House 
of  Stuart,  and  the  loyal  marquis,*  has  most  severely  criticised 

*  See  Montrose  and  the  Ck>venanter8,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  for  sn  original 
letter  of  Bnmet's,  written  under  the  influence  of  his  terror  for  the 
conseqnence  of  his  connexion  with  Lord  Russell  and  the  Rye-house 
plot.  It  affords  a  most  complete  exposure  of  the  dishonest  principles 
upon  which  he  composed  the  ^  History  of  his  own  Times,''  and  de- 
prives that  work  of  all  its  authenticity,  so  far  as  his  portraiture 
of  the  characters  of  public  men  is  concerned.  His  calumny,  accusing 
Montrose  of  cowardice,  was  so  stupid  that  his  son  suppressed  the 
passage  in  the  original  edition  of  the  work ;  and  it  iirst  appeared  in 
the  Oxford  edition  of  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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the  labouis  of  thu  Scotish  hero.  He  admits  that  ftt  fint  he 
made  great  progpresB^  but  adds,  that  he  laid  no  lasUiig  fbii&d»- 
tioiiy — did  not  make  himself  master  of  the  strong  places  or 
passes  of  the  kingdom^ — had  no  scheme  to  fix  his  conquests^ — 
wasted  the  estates  of  his  enemies^ — ^was  lifted  up  out  of  mea- 
sure after  his  victoiy  at  Kilsyth, — thought  his  rery  name 
carried  terror  with  it, — wrote  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he 
told  him  that  he  had  gtme  over  the  land,  from  Dan  eTen  to 
Beenheba ;  and  then,  subjoins  the  prelate,  ^  he  prayed  the 
king  to  come  down,  in  these  words,  Omne  ihou  and  take  the 
cftffy  lest  I  take  it,  and  it  be  called  by  my  name.  This  letter 
was  writ,  hut  newr  aent ;  for  he  was  routed,  and  his  papeis 
taken,  before  he  had  deq>atched  the  courier.  In  his  defeai^ 
he  took  too  much  care  of  himself;  for  he  was  never  will- 
ing  to  expose  himself  too  much.  When  his  papen  were  taken, 
many  letters  of  the  king,  and  of  others  at  Oxford,  were 
found,"  &c.* 

I  cannot  discover  that  Montrose  wrote  any  such  letter  to 
the  king  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth.  That  to  which  Burnet 
alludes  is,  most  probably,  the  one  written  after  the  battle 
of  Inverlochy ;  moreover,  it  was  not  only  sent  to  his  majes- 
ty, but  received.  And  that  this  communication  was  written 
in  a  spirit  very  difierent  from  what  the  bishop  reports^  our 
readers  have  been  enabled  to  judge  for  them8elve8.t  Yet  from 
him  the  loose  history  has  been  derived,  and  adopted  even  by 


*  Bamet  quotes  as  his  aathority  Lord  Lindsay,  Hamilton's  brother- 
hi-law,  and  Montrose's  bitter  enemy.  Oxford  edition  of  Burnet,  toL  L 
pp.  67, 68. 

t  See  before,  p.  299.  Bnmet,  when  reeording  bis  petty  calamniM, 
usually  quotes,  for  his  authority,  the  narration  of  them  to  himself  by  simie 
one  else,  and  that  not  unf^uently  the  enemy  of  the  party  tradiieed. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Montrose's  letter,  dated  Inver- 
lochy, 9d  February  1645,  and  containing  the  quotation  from  Samuel, 
was  printed  and  commented  upon  by  Dr  Welwood  in  his  Memoirs, 
the  fourth  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1702,  twelve  years  befofe  the 
death  of  Bishc^  Burnet.  Yet  this  prelate  appears  not  to  have  observed 
it ;  and  neither  had  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^o  wiles  upon  Burnet. 
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Sir  Walter  Sooti^—4hAt»  after  the  battle  of  Eilayth,  ''hewiote 
to  the  kingy  ttiging  him  to  advance  to  the  northern  border,  and 
form  a  jnnctiMi  with  his  yictorious  army,  and  concluding  his 
request  with  the  words  which  Joab  the  lieutenant  of  King 
David  is  recorded,  in  Scripture  to  hare  used  to  the  king  of 
Israel ;  while  Montrose  was  thus  urging  King  Charles,  by  the 
brilliant  prospects  which  he  held  out,  to  throw  himself  on  his 
protection,  his  own  army  mouldered  away  and  dispersed."* 
The  accurate  version  of  this  matter,  however,  is  far  more  ere* 
ditable  to  our  hero. 

In  the  president's  letter  to  Bigby,  quoted  above,  he  uses 
the  expressions,  ^  if  you  would  perform  that  which  you  lately 
promised."  This  nobleman,  second  Earl  of  Bristol,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  loyal  chivalry  of 
his  character,  was  the  original  promoter  at  court  of  Montrose's 
scheme  to  dear  Scotland  of  all  the  rebel  forces  reserved  there, 
and  so  to  weaken  or  withdraw  the  covenanting  army  in  Eng- 
land. Clarendon  tells  us  that  ^  the  design  of  the  Earls  of 
Montrose  and  Antrim  was  wholly  managed  with  the  king  by 
Lord  Digby ."  At  this  time  he  was  constantly  with  his  majesty. 
Rushworth,  the  well-known  clerk  and  partial  chronicler  of  the 
parliament,  records^  that,  in  the  month  of  September  1645, 
^  Montrose  had  inttructuma  from  the  king  to  march  towards 
the  Tweed,  to  be  ready  there  to  join  with  a  party  of  horse, 
which  should  be  sent  him  out  of  England."  The  royal  lieu- 
tenant, therefore,  instead  of  vapouring  on  the  Borders  because 
^  uplifted  beyond  measure,*'  and  uiging  his  unwilling  master 
to  ruin,  had  proceeded  thither  by  the  express  command  of 
that  sovereign,  who  wished  if  possible  to  join  him  in  person. 
And  this  is  farther  illustrated  by  some  very  interesting  letters, 
to  be  presently  quoted^  from  Charles  himself  to  his  devoted 
adherent,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  observation  in  the  Mon- 
trose charter-chest.  It  must  be  premised,  that  the  king's  move- 
ments after  the  battle  of  Naseby  had  been  altogether  influ- 

*  History  of  Seotbnd,  vol.  i.  pp.  447, 448. 
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eaoed  hy  his  dmie  to  effect  a  JHncticm  with  his  nortiieni  forces ; 
and  in  the  month  of  Augosty  before  the  battle  of  Ealsythy  his 
majefltj  bad  come  to  the  determination  of  mRw^blng  directly  to 
Scotland.  But  most  nnfortimately  he  was  prevailed  npon  to 
alter  this  resolution,  and  to  ccmtent  himself  with  sending  ex- 
presses to  his  lieutenant  to  arrange  their  meeting.  Aocoitl- 
ingly,  instead  of  proceeding  directly,  which  would  have  saved 
them  both,  he  went  to  recruit  at  Doncaster ;  and  even  while 
there,  missed  a  &yourable  opportunity  of  intercepting  the 
wearied  cavalry  of  David  Leslie.  Hence  the  good  president's 
complaint  to  Digby,  that,  wlule  the  promised  assistance  had 
not  come  to  Montrose,  what  was  more  unaccountable,  Leslie 
was  allowed  to  reach  his  own  country  without  a  chedr.  From 
Doncaster  the  king  retreated  to  Oxford  before  the  end  of 
August  1645,  and  from  thence  came  to  Ragland  castle,  the 
noble  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  which,  in  order  to  pro* 
mote  his  cause,  had  been  weU  fortified  and  garrisoned.  From 
this  place,  while  Leslie  was  on  the  eve  of  overwhelming  the 
remnant  of  the  royal  army  at  the  Borders,  Charles  wrote  this 
letter  to  its  devoted  commander : — 

'^  Ragland,  9th  September  l6iS^ 
**  Montrose  :  Not  having  patience  nor  time  to  write  in 
cipher,  I  must  refer  you  to  Digby*  for  what  concerns  my 
business,  either  as  in  relation  to  yoiL,  or  these  southern  parts. 
I  shall  only  mention  that  which  I  care  not,  or,  to  say  better, 
would  be  soriy  the  world  did  not  know, — ^howmuch  I  esteem 
those  real,  generous,  indeed  useful  obligations  (and  without 
which,  in  all  probability,  before  this  time,  I  had  not  been 
capable  to  have  acknowledged  any)fy  you  have  put  upon  me : 

*  This  means  a  reference  to  Digby's  letters  ;  for  he  did  not  attempt 
to  join  Montrose  until  some  time  after  this  date. 

t  That  is,— but  for  Montrose's  unparalleled  career  in  Scotland,  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  so  many  covenanting  armies  there,— his  ma- 
jesty would  have  been,  ere  now,  overwhelmed  by  the  additional  rebel 
forces  from  that  country.  The  opinion  of  Charles  as  to  the  value  of 
these  services  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  Bishop  Burnet's. 
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Hut  I  win  not  80  injure  words  as  to  pat  upon  them  what  they 
are  not  capable  of;  for  in  this  thej  can  but  point  at  that 
which  otherways  must  be  performed  ;  so  as  assurance  of  what 
shall  be  is  one  of  their  chief  uses ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  small 
part  of  my  misfortuncy  though  the  more  for  your  glory,  that 
this  *  shall  be'  is  yet  all  my  song  to  you,— -and  it  were  in- 
excusable, if  real  impossibility  were  not  the  just  excuse : 
Assuring  you  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted,  at  present  or 
hereafter,  for  your  assistance,  or  that  may  testify  me  to  be 
<'  Your  most  assured,  faithful,  constant  friend, 

«  Chaiulbs  R."* 

It  was  the  day  after  the  date  of  this  letter  that  President 
Spottiswood  wrote  his  anxious  remonstrance  to  Lord  Bigby. 

Montrose  marched  from  Kelso  to  Selkirk,  on  Friday  the 
12th  of  September,  his  mind  being  at  the  moment  more  occu- 
pied with  transmitting  despatches  to  the  king,  than  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  a  surprise  from  so  experienced 
an  enemy  as  General  Leslie.  Wishart  confesses  that  the  mar. 
quis  upon  this  occasion  intrusted  to  others  a  duty  which  it  was 
his  usual  practice  to  take  upon  himself,  namely,  the  placing 
his  hone  patrols  in  the  proper  quarters,  and  the  sending  forth 
in  every  direction,  scouts  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
Yet  never  was  his  personal  superintendence  of  the  business  of 
his  camp  more  requisite  than  now.  Leslie  was  on  the  Borders 
with  an  army  amounting  to  five  or  six  thousand,  com- 
posed of  the  flower  of  the  Scotish  cavalry  ;t  while  he  himself 
had  lost  both  the  Highlanders  and  the  Grordons,  the  best  of 
his  troops.  The  Ogilvies  were  only  in  force  sufficient  for 
his  body-guard ;  his  Lrish  infantry  were  not  more  than 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  strong;  and  the  recent  levies 
were  a  mob  of  clowns  and  degenerate  prickers,  who  scarcely 
knew  how  to  manage  their  horses.  The  weather  too  conspired 
against  him.    The  &ce  of  the  country  for  miles  around  was 

•  Ori^.— Montrose  charter-chest.  f  Rnshworth. 
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enyeloped  in  a  dense  log ;  and,  moreovery  the  inhabiianU  of 
thoee  southern  districts  were  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  Covenant  to  busy  themselves  in  bringing  intelligenoe  to 
him.  To  some  of  his  captains  he  intrusted  the  important  duty 
of  phidng  sentinels  and  sending  forth  the  scouts^  having  mean- 
while established  his  infimtry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ESttrick, 
on  the  plain  of  Philiphaug^  supported  by  the  Ebirehead-wood, 
which  he  fondly  deemed  a  protection  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  cavalry.  With  the  best  of  his  horse  he  had  taken  up  his 
own  quarters  in'  the  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; 
and  there,  in  council  with  his  firiendsy  the  Lords  Napier,  Airly, 
and  Crawford,  he  was  occupied  during  most  of  the  night, 
firaming  deq>atdies  to  the  king,  which  were  to  be  sent  by 
break  of  day  in  charge  of  a  trusty  messenger  whom  he  had 
just  procured.  As  morning  drew  nigh,  uncertain  rumours 
were  brought  to  him,  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  which  he 
transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  officers  of  his  guard :  by 
whom  the  reply  was  as  often  made,  that  aU  was  welL*  As 
day  dawned,  the  scouts  were  again  sent  out,  who  returned  de- 
claring that  they  had  scoured  the  countiy  fiv  and  wide,  ex- 
amined every  road  and  by-path,  and  they  ^  rashly  wished 
damnation  to  themselves,  if  an  enemy  were  within  ten  miles.'^f 
Shrouded  by  the  surrounding  gloom,  Leslie  lay  that  night 
within  four  miles  of  Selkirk  ;  and  ere  the  sun  could  pierce  the 
fog  that  so  greatly  fiivoured  him,  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
Pluliphaugh.  When  this  intelligence  reached  Montrose,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  first  horse  he  could  find,  and,  with  his 
staff  instantly  galloped  across  the  river  to  the  scene  of  action, 
where  confusion  in  every  quarter  indicated  the  &tal  effect  of  his 
temporary  absence.  Not  an  officer  was  in  his  place,  searoely 
a  soldier  mounted,  when  the  dang  of  Leslie's  trumpets  broke 
through  the  gloom,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists  was  at 

*  Bishop  Guthry  records,  that  about  midnight  Traqaair  **  privately 
called  away  his  son,  the  Lord  Linton,  and  his  troop,  vrithout  giving 
any  notice  thereof  to  Montrose." 

t  Wishart. 
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the  same  moment  siutaiiiing  the  oyerwhelmiDg  mass  of  his 
iron  hrigadeSy  in  fiill  oareer.  Twice  were  the  rebela  repulsed 
-with  danghter ;  but  still  the  royalists  never  had  a  chance ;  for 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy's  horse^  by  an  easy  detour  acro» 
the  rirer^  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  little  band,  already  op- 
pressed with  numbers,  their  stroggle  was  now  only  for  life. 
Montrose's  infiintryy  when  promised  quariery  threw  down  their 
arms^  and  became  defenceless  prisoners.  He  himself,  and 
about  thirty  cavalien,  for  a  while  engaged  in  a  desperate  oon«* 
flict  with  his  foes,  who  surrounded  him  in  such  dense  massps 
that  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  escape,  and  fought  as  one  who 
meant  to  die  rather  than  yield,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  But  his  Mends,  especially  the  Marquis  of  Douglas 
and  Sir  John  Dalziel,*  implored  him  to  make  an  elFort  for  his 
liberty,  and  to  live  for  better  fortune.  At  last,  while  the  as* 
eailants  were  for  a  moment  drawn  aside  by  their  desire  to 
plunder  the  baggage,  he  and  those  around  him  cut  their  way 
in  a  desperate  charge,  and  went  off,  pursued  by  a  party  of 
horse.  Captain  Bruce,  and  two  comets,  each  bearing  a  stand- 
ard, led  the  pursuit ;  but  instead  of  making  a  captive  of  the 
loyal  chie^  they  became  his  prisoners.  He  treated  them  with 
lenity,  and  after  a  while  dismissed  them  upon  their  promise, 
that  an  equal  number  of  the  same  rank  on  the  other  side 
should  also  be  set  at  liberty.  Such  pledges  of  honour,  howe  ver^ 
the  leaders  of  the  Covenant  were  not  in  the  habit  of  redeeming. 
Comparatively  few  fell  in  the  struggle  at  Philiphaugh,  and 
scarcely  any  in  the  flight.  The  principal  slaughter  was  of  de. 
fenceless  and  unresisting  prisoners,  after  teims  had  been  asked 
and  promised.  The  main  body  of  the  Irish  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  an  enclosure  on  an  eminence,  which,  says  Guthry, 
**  they  maintained,  until  Stuart  the  adjutant,  being  amongst 
them,  procured  quarter  for  them  from  David  Leslie ;  where- 
upon  they  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  came  forth  to  a  plain 


*  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Camwatb,  who  in  like  mamier  led  Charles 
off  the  field  of  Naseby,  saying,  «•  Will  ye  go  upon  your  death  T 
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field,  80  they  were  directed.  Bat  then  did  the  churchmen 
quarrel  [complain]  that  quarter  should  he  given  to  such 
wretches  as  they,  and  declared  it  to  he  an  act  of  most  sinfial 
impiety  to  spare  them,  wherein  divers  of  the  nohlemen  com- 
plied with  the  clergy ;  and  so  they  found  out  a  distinction^ 
whereby  to  bring  David  Leslie  fiedrly  off,  and  this  it  was^  tha4 
quarter  was  only  meant  to  Stuart  the  adjutant  himself,  hat 
not  to  his  company :  After  which,  having  delivered  the  adju- 
tant to  Middleton  to  be  his  prisoner,  the  army  was  let  loose 
upon  them,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces.'*  The  picture  is  aw- 
fully darkened  by  the  fact,  that  from  the  Bible  itself  these 
mimsten  of  blood  enforced  such  atrocities  :  "  Thine  eye  shalt 
not  pity,  and  thou  shalt  not  spare," — and,  ^  What  meaneth 
then  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  my  ears,  and  the  lowing  of 
the  oxen," — ^were  the  sacred  texts  by  which,  upon  this  and 
some  other  occasions,  the  preachers  diverted  from  defence- 
less prisoners  the  rude  mercies  of  soldiers  already  weary  of 
slaughter  !* 

Unhappily,  after  extricating  themselves  from  the  fight,  the 
Earl  of  Hartfell,  the  Lords  Drummond  and  Qgilvy,  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswood,  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  of  Auchintoul,  Sir  William 
Bollock,  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  William  Murray  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Tullibardine,  Alexander  Ogilvy  younger  of  Lmerqu- 
harity.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Mr  Andrew  Guthrie  son  to 
the  Bishop  of  Murray,  all  missed  then*  way,  and  being  taken 
by  the  country  people,  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Colonel  O'Kyan  and  Major  Tiaohliii,  both  greatly 
endeared  to  their  leader  by  their  gallantry  and  fidelity,  were 
reserved  from  the  massacre  inflicted  on  their  soldiers  for  a 
more  ignominious  execution.    Those  who  cut  their  ¥ray  along 

'  *  It  is  painfhl  to  record  thia  ;  but  every  historian  who  has  examined 
the  point  finds  no  room  to  doubt  it.  Moreover,  it  ooinoides  too 
aocnrately  with  what  may  be  gathered  of  the  dispositions  of  the  kirk- 
militant,  eyen  from  Baillie's  own  letters  and  jonmals.  A  complete 
edition  of  this  most  severe  record  against  the  eoTenanting  oanse  is  now 
in  preparation  for  the  Bannatyne  Clnb. 
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-With  Montrose  were  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Lord  Ifapier 
(though  he  declared  himself  to  be  ^^  ould,  and  not  fit  for 
fighting"),  his  son,  the  Lords  Erskine  and  Fleming,  Sir  John 
Balnel,  and  a  few  others  of  minor  distinction.  They  went 
np  the  Yarrow,  and  across  the  Minch-moor,  orertaking  in  their 
progresB  a  body  of  their  own  cavahry  who  had  quitted  the  field 
before  them.  Sixteen  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  disaster  the 
marquis  first  drew  bridle,  at  the  mansion  of  Traquair,  where  he 
asked  to  see  the  earl  and  his  son  ;  but,  adds  Wishart,  ^  they 
were  both  denied  to  be  at  home,  though  some  gentlemen  of 
honour  and  credit  affirmed  they  were  both  in  the  house/'* 
At  sunset  the  fugitives  reached  the  town  of  Peebles,  and  rested 
a  few  hours ;  but  by  break  of  day  they  had  crossed  the  Clyde 
at  a  ford  to  which  they  were  conducted  by  Sir  John  Dalziel, 
and  there,  to  the  great  joy  of  all,  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Airly  joined  them.  These  noblemen  had  escaped  by  a  differ- 
ent road,  and  were  accompanied  by  two  hundred  horsemen. 

Both  of  the  royal  standards  were  singularly  preserred. 
William  Hay,f  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  carried  the 
one  assigned  to  the  horse,  an  honour  to  which  he  had  been 
preferred  after  the  battle  of  Alford,  where  the  former  cornet^ 
a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  had  been  severely 
wounded.  Hay  made  his  escape  to  England,  and  lay  concealed 
until  the  Borders  were  somewhat  quiet,  when  he  travelled  in 

*  He  adds  this  anecdote  :  **  Traquair  had  the  eflfrontery  openly  to 
congratulate  the  CoyenanterB  upon  their  victory  ;  and,  with  a  petu- 
lant and  derisive  sneer,  to  observe,  that  now  at  length  it  appeared 
that  Montrose  and  the  king's  forces  could  be  defeated  in  Scotland  ; 
a  behaviour  so  shocking,  that  even  his  own  daughter,  the  Countess  of 
Queensberry,  checked  him  for  it  as  far  as  filial  modesty  would  per- 
mit." The  author  of  a  sarcastic  letter,  addressed  to  Traquair's  great 
grandson  in  1747,  gives  this  account  of  his  death  :  **  Great  pity  it  was 
that  a  nobleman  of  such  duirUerestedness  should  have  been  deserted 
by  the  world,  and  his  own  son,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  left  to  die  in 
the  fields  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  heart  of 
his  own  estate,  and  under  the  eyes  of  his  own  tenants." 

f  The  same  Mr  Hay,  probably,  who  is  mentioned  (p.  301)  by  Mon- 
trose in  his  letter  firom  Inverlochy,  which  he  carried  to  the  king. 
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^j^gulse  to  the  noiih,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  restoring  hx 
chai^  to  Montrose  himself.  The  standard  of  the  foot  was 
saved  hy  a  hrare  Irish  soldier^  who^  with  great  presence  of 
mindy  amid  the  universal  oonatemation  which  prevailed,  stript 
it  fiom  the  staff,  a&d  wrapt  it  round  his  hody ;  in  which  goise^ 
and  (adds  Wishart)  naked  enough  as  to  the  rest  of  his  perBon, 
he  forced  his  way  sword  in  hand  through  the  enemy.  That 
same  night  he  brought  it  to  his  general,  who  rewarded  his 
valour  by  advancing  him  to  be  one  of  his  body-guard,  and 
consigned  the  banner  to  his  keeping. 

It  was  some  time  before  accurate  intelligence  of  this  disaster 
reached  the  king.  While  his  majesty  was  at  Ragland,  and  a 
few  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter  to  Montrose  which  has 
been  already  quoted,  he  learnt  that  his  nephew  Rupert,  who 
had  lately  declared  that  he  would  keep  Bristol  against  Eair- 
fax,  at  least  for  the  space  of  four  months,  unless  there  were  a 
mutiny,  had  yielded  it  without  a  struggle.  Upon  this  sad 
news,  which  had  nearly  driven  the  monarch  to  distraction,  he 
departed  to  Hereford.  The  bad  fortune  which  thus  pursued 
Charles,  while  it  rendered  the  victories  in  Scotland  unavailing, 
endeared  still  more  to  him  the  devotion  of  his  champion  there. 
His  letters  to  the  rash  and  thoughtless  Rupert  form  a  striking 
.  contrast  to  those  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Montrose. 
To  the  former,  in  a  letter  dated  Hereford,  14th  September 
1645,  he  says,  **  The  loss  of  Bristol  is  the  greatest  trial  of  my 
constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me  ;  for  what  is  to  be  done, 
after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both  in  blood  and 
friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action."  Again 
his  heart  impelled  him  to  cross  the  Borders,  and  from  Here- 
ford he  now  resolved  to  march  to  Worcester,  and  by  that 
way  to  proceed  directly  into  the  north.  But  he  was  turned 
in  his  route  by  the  intervention  of  the  rebels,  and  advised  to 
proceed  through  North  Wales  to  Chester,  and  from  thence 
through  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  to  join  Montrose  on 
the  Tweed.     Accordingly,  "  through  very  unpleasant  ways" 
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lie  came  to  Chester  with  his  cavalien^ — bnTe  hearts^  high 
blood,  and  fine  names,  that  never  gained  a  battle  for  their 
heroic  sovereign,  who  was  now  ^  himted  like  a  partridge  on 
the  monntains."  The  Earl  of  Litchfield  and  Lord  Grenard 
eommanded  his  guards,  and  Sir  Marmadnke  Langdale  was 
at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  his  fine  body  of  horse.  At  Chester 
he  was  forced  into  a  battle  with  the  rebels  under  Points.  Sir 
Mazmaduke,  with  the  usual  gallantry-  and  fortune  of  his  party, 
charged  succesBfiilly  at  first,  and  was  routed  in  the  end.  The 
royal  guard  were  next  engaged.  They  too  repulsed  the  enemy ; 
but  were  themselves  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  disordered 
troops  of  Langdale,  and  seeking  safety  in  flight,  they  left  the 
young  Earl  of  Litchfield  dead  on  the  field.  This  fresh  disaster 
once  more  deterred  the  king  from  his  northern  expedition. 
From  Chester  he  returned,  by  the  way  he  had  come,  to  Den- 
bigh castle  in  North  Wales,  attended  with  only  600  horse. 
This  happened  on  the  24th  of  September ;  and  his  majesty 
was  not  yet  aware  of  the  fatal  efiect  of  having  sufiered  David 
Leslie  to  escape  from  him  at  Botheram.  While  at  Chester, 
and  before  his  engagement  with  the  parliamentary  forces^ 
there  came,  says  Lord  Digby  (in  his  letter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  dated  26th  September),  ^  letters  to  Chester  out 
of  Lancashire,  that  great  forces  were  come  from  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Montrose,  as  fiir  as  Penrith  in  Westmoreland,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  the  Lord  Ogilvy, 
and  that  there  having  fiiced  David  Leslie's  horse,  1000  of 
them  revolted  from  them,  and  charged  their  fellows  with 
the  Lord  Ogilvy ;  whereupon  David  Leslie  was  routed,  and 
forced  to  retire  with  what  remained  to  the  borders  of  Lanca- 
shire. We  do  not,  as  yet,  build  upon  the  certainty  of  this ; 
but  we  are  much  confirmed  in  it  by  the  confession  of  a  com* 
mittee-man  newly  taken,  who  acknowledges  Montrose's  forces 
so  far  advanced,  and  that  they  have  fought  with  David 
Leslie,  though  he  do  not  confess  the  victory."  Digby  proceeds 
to  say,  that  however  this  may  be,  he  thinks  every  faithful 
servant  of  his  majesty  will  advise  his  marching  to  Scotland 
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without  delay,  in  order  that  his  person  at  least  maybe  under 
the  protection  of  Montrose ;  hut,  he  adds^  how  to  get  there 
with  security  is  now  the  difficulty.* 

Cheered  by  this  false  Intelligence^  Charles  went  to  Newark 
with  the  renewed  determination  to  join  his  successful  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  &om  thence  passing  on  to  Welbeck,  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  where  he  declared  his  resolution  to  march  into 
Scotland.  As  the  officers  were  rising  firom  this  deliberation^ 
to  give  their  orders,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  It 
proved  to  be  a  trumpeter  formerly  sent  from  Cardiff  to  the 
Earl  of  Leven,  who  had  carried  the  royal  messenger  along 
with  him  as  &r  as  Berwick.  **  And  what  news  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  T  said  the  king.  <<  The  last  I  heard  of  him," 
replied  the  messenger,  **  was, ,  that  he  had  retreated  to  Stir- 
ling, and  was  going  northward ;  David  Leslie  is  in  Lothian, 
on  this  side  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Scotish  army  lays  be- 
tween Northallerton  and  Newcastle."  This  unexpected  in- 
telligence caused  even  Lord  Digby  to  exclaim,  ^'  Then  it  is 
by  no  means  fit  that  his  majesty  advance  ;  we  must  fall  back 
upon  Newark."  Next  morning,  at  the  rendezvous  of  the 
troops,  who  had  rallied  since  the  rout  at  Chester,  the  king 
declared,  that  however  unfit  it  might  be  considered  for  hjm- 
self  to  go  northwards,  he  thought  it  very  necessary  that 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  should  march  that  way  with  the 
horse  under  his  command,  and  endeavour  to  join  Montrose* 
^  And  having  said  so,  his  majesty  looked  upon  Sir  Manna- 
duke."t  The  cavalier  assented  most  cheerfully,  but  made  it 
his  particular  suit,  that  the  Lord  Digby  might  command  the 
expedition  in  chief.  This  sudden  resolve  ¥ras  immediately 
acted  upon.  A  commission  was  prepared,  constituting  his 
lordship  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  forces  to  the  north 

*  Oarte'B  Original  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  A  great  part  of  this  inter- 
esting letter  is  still  in  cipher ;  and  f^m  the  few  words  made  out,  it 
appears  the  ciphered  sentences  are  all  in  reference  to  the  project  of 
joining  Montrose. 

f  Clarendon. 
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of  the  Trent ;  and  with  this  he  departed,  followed  by  Sir 
Marmadoke  Langdale,  Sir  Richard  Hntton,  high-sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  the  Earls  of  Camwatk  and  Nithisdale,  and  sereral 
Sootish  gentlemen,  at  the  heiad  of  1500  horse.  Having  thus 
depriyed  himself  of  his  best  troops,  and  some  ef  his  dearest 
fiiends,  as  a  last  attempt  to  assist  Montrose,  the  king,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  retraced  his  steps  to  Newark.  This  took  place 
an  the  15th  of  October  1645 ;  and  before  the  26th  of  that 
monthy  J^ighj  had  reached  Dfunfries  with  the  most  of  his 
horse,  having  suffered,  however,  a  defeat  by  the  way  (when  Sir 
Bichard  Hutton  was  killed),  with  ihe  loss  of  all  his  baggage 
«nd  papen^  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  At  Dum- 
mies, ^  neither  receiving  directions  which  way  to  march,  nor 
where  Mentrose  was,  and  less  knowing  how  to  reture  without 
fallii^  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotish  army  upon  the  Borders, 
— ^in  the  highest  despair,  that  lord,  Sir  Marmaduk«  Langdale, 
the  two  earls,  and  most  of  the  other  officers,  embarked  for  the 
Isle  of  llan,  and  shortly  after  for  Ireland,  all  the  troops  being 
left  by  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Thus,  those  1500 
horse  which  marched  northward,  within  very  few  days  were 
brought  to  nothing,  and  the  generaLship  of  Lord  Digby  to  an 
end."* 

Meanwhile  Charles  lingered  for  tidings  at  Newark,  guarded 
by  eight  himdred  (»valry,  and  some  dispirited  infantry  under 
Lord  Grerrard.  But  not  a  gleam  of  good  fbrtime  or  comfort 
was  vouchsafed  to  him.  When  the  un&vourable  news  of 
Digby's  expeditioa  arrived,  he  had  no  other  resource  left 


•  CSarendoiL— Sir  Philip  Warwick  thus  records  the  character  of 
Lord  Digby :  "  Lord  Digby  was  indeed  a  well-accomplished  gentle- 
man, and  of  great  parts,  natural  and  acquired,  and  was  now  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  was  as  gallant  with  his  sword  as  eminent  with  his 
tongue  or  pen ;  but  he  had  likewise  so  much  of  a  romantic  spirit,  and 
of  such  super-refined  policies,  that,  as  the  Lord  Bacon  says,  '  there 
are  some  things  which  have  more  wonder  in  them  than  worth  ;*  so  as 
these  eminences  made  him  never  prosperous,  either  to  himself  or  to 
his  master."— Mem.  p.  308. 
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for  hSs  ptmaotl  safetyy  than  to  steal,  by  night  marches  to 
Woroe0t«r  or  Ozfoid.  Before  he  was  aXtle  to  quit  Newark  the 
wTexest  pang  was  inflicted  upon  his  generous  and  affectionate 
hearty  b j  the  mutinous  conduct  of  his  nephews  Rupert  and 
Maurice.  Chirendon,  who  minutely  describes  this  mehncholy 
scene,  yexy  discreditable  to  the  princes^  adds^  that  it  ^so  piO'- 
Toked  his  majesty,  that,  with  greater  indiguation  than  he  was 
erer  seen  poflseased  with,  he  commanded  them  to  depart  from 
his  presence,  and  to  come  no  more  into  it ;  and  this^  with 
such  circumstances  in  his  loda  and  gesture,  as  well  as  woid^ 
that  they  appeared  no  less  confounded,  and  departed  the  room, 
aflhamed  of  what  they  had  done."  With  hopes  thus  <vuflfae^ 
aflections  wounded,  but  a  spirit  unbroken  though  reaignedf 
Charles  ordered  his  secret  march  firom  Newark,  on  Mondi^ 
the  3d  of  November.  He  had  granted  passes  to  his  ungrateful 
relatives  and  their  company,  to  depart  from  him  and  go 
beyond  seas ;  and  he  particularly  directed  that  they  diould 
know  nothing  of  his  present  movements.  Betwe^  four  and 
five  hundred  hone  now  constituted  the  army  of  the  king. 
These  were  asBembled  in  the  market-place  at  ten  o'dock ;  and 
about  an  hour  before  midnight,  they  commenced  their  march, 
his  majesty  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troop  ;  nor 
did  he  pause  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when  exhaus- 
tion compelled  him  to  halt  during  the  apace  of  four  houx%  in  a 
village  within  eight  miles  of  Northampton.  In  this  manner 
and  narrowly  escaping  his  pursuers,  he  again  reached 
Oxford. 

When  we  consider  the  circumstances  now  shortly  traced, 
the  following  letter  becomes  doubly  interesting.  By  this 
time  Charles  knew  from  Montrose  himself  (in  a  letter  to 
Digby,  which  the  king  opened)  that  he  was  no  longer  suc- 
cessful. His  hopes  of  ever  meeting  with  him  again  on  earth 
(as  indeed  he  never  did)  must  have  been  very  slender ;  but 
he  the  more  intensely  felt  what  he  owed  to  that  gallant  spirit, 
though  all  had  proved  in  vain ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  he 
ordered  from  his  presence  his  sister^s  sone^  and  was  oppressed 
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nviih  tojl  and  uakitj^*  on  the  nigbt  of  Uie  3d  of  Novamber^ 
the  forlorn  monaroh  thiu  wrote  to  Montroae : 

''  Nefoarky  S.  November  1645. 
^MoNTBOSBy — Ab  it  hath  been  none  of  my  least  afflictions^ 
nor  misfortanei^  that  you  have  had  hitherto  no  aasistance 
from  me, — so  I  conjure  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but  im- 
posBihility  hath  been  the  cause  of  it,—* witness  my  coming 
hither  {not  without  some  difficulty),  being  ^nly/ot  Umt  endf^ 
find,  when  I  mw  that  could  not  do,  the  parting  with  1AM 
hone,  under  the  command  of  Digby,  to  send  unto  you :  Ant 
though  the  success  (which  I  have  here  ever  since  expected^ 
and  that  with  some  inoonveni»oe  to  my  other  affinrs)  hatii 
not  been  according  to  my  wishes,  yet  that,  nor  nothing  else, 
shall  discourage  me  from  seeking  and  laying  hold  upon  all 
occasions  to  assist  you ;  it  being  the  least  part  of  that  kind- 
ness I  owe  you,  for  the  eminent  fidelity  and  generosity  you 
have  showed  in  my  service :  And  be  assured  that  your  less 
prosperous  fortune  is  so  &r  from  lessening  my  estimation  of 
you,  that  it  will  rather  cause  my  affection  to  k^fthe  the  deerlier^ 
to  you ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  no  hardness  of  condition 
shall  ever  make  me  shake  in  my  friendship  towards  you,  in 
despite  of  all  the  specious  shows  of  cunning,  base  propositions^ 
against  which,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  your  letter  to 
Digby,  of  the  24th  of  September  (which  I  have  opened  and 
read)  is  to  me  a  sufficient  antidote4    I  will  now  say  no  m<»e^ 

*  Sir  Philip  Warwick  mentionB,  that  while  the  king  was  on  this 
march,  '^the  captain-lieutenant  of  his  own  troop,  one  TnrberraU,  a 
good,  stout,  plain,  downright,  soldierly  gentleman,  under  whom  I 
trooped  for  some  time,  was  forced,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  to  engage 
the  enemy  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  king  ;  and  in  this  engagement 
the  captain  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  some  others  of  his  common 
troopers."— Mem.  p.  321. 

t  t.  €,  Manifest  itself  the  more  clearly. 

t  This  must  have  contained  Montrose's  account  of  his  disaster  at 
Fhiliphaugh,  its  causes,  and  how  he  proposed  to  remedy  it.  I  find 
no  other  notice,  not  even  in  Wishart,  of  the  interestiBg  documeDt 
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bat  tliAty  upon  all  oocaaioiis  and  in  all  fortunes^  yon  shall  erer 
find  me 

^  Yonr  most  assored,  fidthfol,  constant  Mend, 

**  Chablbb  R. 

'^For  the  present  state  of  my  affiura^  I  refer  yon  to  Ja^ 
Ashbumham/** 

here  alluded  to.  The  king's  letter  had  remained  nnnotioed  in  the 
Montrose  eharteiHdifist  until  now.  Montrose's  letter,  referred  to  by  his 
nugesty,  is  dated  on  the  rery  day  of  his  engaisement  and  defeat  at 
Chester.  Clarendon  mentions,  that  one  circumstance,  in  the  mutinous 
behayiour  of  the  princes  and  Lord  Gerrard  at  Newark,  was  their 
offering  to  denounce  the  absent  Digby  as  a  traitor.  Probably  the  mar- 
quis had  been  included  in  their  jealousy  and  insults  at  the  time,  which 
would  account  for  the  excited  expressions  in  the  king's  letter. 
*  Off^.—MontroBe  charter-chest. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

Montrofle'fl  Prooeedin^^  after  hia  Escape  from  Philiphaugb— His  Re- 
oeption  at  Blair-Atliol—'CroeBes  the  Grampians  and  proceeds  to 
Braemar— Afaodonald  faOs  to  retom  to  the  Standard— Jealoosy  of 
Hmitly  and  capricious  Condnct  of  Aboyne— Message  from  the 
King  requiring  Montrose  to  join  Lord  Digby— Gmel  Conduct  of  the 
coTenanting  Government — Massacre  of  the  Irish  Camp-followers 
— O'Kyan  and  Laohlin  executed— Montrose's  Anxiety  to  sare 
his  Friends-Sir  Robert  Spottiswood's  Defence— Sir  William  Rol- 
lock  executed— Cause  of  Argyle's  special  Enmity  to  him— Young 
Ogflyy  of  Innerquharity  and  Sir  WiUiam  Nisbet  executed— The 
Rey.  David  Dickson's  Remark  on  the  Occasion— Montrose  recrosses 
the  Grampians,  and  threatens  the  covenanting  Committees  sitting  at 
Glasgow— Pause  in  the  Executions  of  Prisoners— Montrose  humes 
back  to  the  North,  and  again  endeavours  to  conciliate  Huntly— Cove- 
nanting Parliament  meets  at  St  Andrews— The  Church  most  earnest 
for  the  Death  of  the  remaining  Prisoners— Speech  of  the  Procurator 
— Sur  Robert  Spottiswood,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  and  other  RoyalistB 
executed— Spottiswood's  Letter  to  Montrose— Montrose  refhses  to 
retaliate  on  the  Prisoners  within  his  Power— Lord  Ogilvy  effects  his 
Escape— Montrose's  Proceedings  in  the  North— Conduct  <Mf  Huntly^ 
The  King  takes  Refuge  with  the  Scots  Army— In  Hopes  of  being 
protected  by  Montrose— Is  compelled  to  desire  Montrose  to  disband 
his  Troops  and  quit  the  Country— The  King's  Letters  on  the  Subject 
—Montrose  accepts  Conditions  from  Middleton  and  disbands  his 
Followers — ^The  Church  offended— Design  to  seize  the  Person  of 
Montrose— He  Escapes— Fate  of  his  Family  and  Friends— The  Lord 
Advocate  sings  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  and  dies. 

Unlike  Lord  Digby,  or  indeed  any  man  of  his  times,  the  first 
impulse  of  Montrose,  after  he  had  extricated  himself  from  the 
field  of  Fhiliphangh,  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  oii^^inal 
recniiting  groond  in  Athol,  and  commence  his  exertions  anew. 
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On  IdB  way  he  deapatched  Douglas  and  Airly  with  a  party  of 
hone  into  Angos^  and  Enkine  into  Mar,  to  levy  fozoe&  Sir 
John  DaLdel  he  sent  on  a  like  mission  to  his  relative  Camegy, 
while  he  himself  pasaed  with  a  slender  goaid  hy  the  foot  of  the 
Perthshire  hills  towards  the  sonxoe  of  the  Tay.  ToSirAllaster* 
Maodonald  he  conreyed  his  earnest  entreaties,  that,  according 
to  promise,  he  would  be  with  the  royal  standard  on  the  day 
appointed.  To  Aboyne  he  not  only  wrote  seyeral  letters^  but 
employed  varions  mutaal  tdokdB  to  wait  npon  him,  and  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  Abont  the  end  of  September  and 
commencement  of  the  following  month  he  was  at  Bhdr- Athol, 
when  he  found  the  inhabitants  bnsied  with  their  harveet,  and 
ocerting  themselves  to  repair  the  desitueUon  oooasumed  by  the 
recent  campaigns.  Yet  his  presence  was  sofficient  to  bring 
four  hundred  good  soldiers  to  his  banner,  who  cheerfully  agreed 
to  accompany  him  forther  north,  and  he  was  aasored  that  the 
whole  strengHi  of  the  district  wouM  be  at  his  c(Hnniand  when 
he  returned,  on  his  way  to  invade  the  Lowlands.  Before  the 
Idth  of  Oetober  he  had  crossed  tiie  Grampians,  and  established 
himsdf  at  the  Castleton  of  Braemar,  where  he  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  &tigue  and  mental  suffering,  vainly  exerting 
himself  to  reclaim  Macdonald  and  the  Gordons.  Huntly  had 
beooaie  more  and  mine  unpraetfeahle,  and  that  fimtastic  noble- 
man even  derived,  fiom  the  recent  disaster,  a  rifictdoos  h(^ 
of  being  himself  able  to  save  the  king.  Under  this  infinenoe 
Aboyne  occasionally  joined  Montrose,  and  again  deserted  him, 
hi  the  most  ct^ridous  manner }  and  this  annoyance  was  in- 
creased, on  the  one  hand,  by  messages  from  the  king,,  requiring 
him  to  make  all  haste  to  join  Lord  Dlgby  on  the  Borders, — 
and,  on  the  other,^  by  the  dreadful  accounts  he  received  of  the 
massacre  of  his  JMlowen  and  the  impending&te  of  his  dearest 
friends.  His  greatest  anxiety  now  was  to  collect  such  a  force 
as  would  enable  him  to  save  the  lives  of  those  gallant  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  Mien  into  the  hands  of  the  covenanting 
government.  The  savage  and  cold-blooded  practice  of  execut- 
ing prisoners  of  war,  who  had  obtained  q^uarter  on  tiie  field  of 
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Kattloy  had  not  been  pzactised  by  the  rebels  in  England,  and 
indeed  was  peooliar  t&  that  religions  sect  among  the  Scotch^ 
BOW  nnibrtanately  in  the  ascendant,  who  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures for  appropriate  texts  to  jostify  their  mordersr*  There 
was  little  hope  of  the  divine  attributes  of  charity  and  mercy 
e?«r  entering  the  hearts  of  those  Presbyterians,  who  made  the 
ay  for  blood  a  part  of  their  holy  rocation,  and  laborionsly 
incnlcated  that  cruelty  to  man  was  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  That  no  mercy  would  be  shown  to  his  fidends,  Montrose 
augured  from  what  had  already  passed.    His  two  gallant  Irish 


*  Among  the  Cambemauld  Papers  there  are  **  Informatione  for  Sir 
Robert  Spotswood,"  contaming  the  legal  argoment  Tainly  urged  to 
aaye  his  life.  In  this  it  is  stated,  that,  *^  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
the  field  of  Phitiphani^,  by  an  officer  of  the  Eerl  of  Laneriok's,  of 
whom  he  bad  first  quarters  given  him,  and  thereafter  was  brought  to 
the  earl  himself,  who  ratified  the  same  by  his  humane  and  courteous 
carriage  to  him,  whereby  he  bad  reason  to  think  himself  secured  of 
his  lifs."  **  This  unhappy  war  amongst  us  being  occasioned  principally 
oat  of  respect  to  the  English  parliament,  it  would  seem  that  their 
example  should  be  a  strong  inducement  to  use  the  same  moderations 
towards  our  prisoners  which  they  do  towards  theirs  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
mstaneed  that  ever  any  prisoner,  during  these  wan  in  EngUnd,  have 
been  drawn  in  question  of  his  life  for  aiding  with  either  party."  The 
Rot.  Robert  Baillie,not  the  most  savage  of  his  sect  (although  Montrose's 
merciftd  treatment  of  Aberdeen  had  met  with  his  decided  disapproba- 
tion), saw  the  want  of  precedent  for  the  contemplated  executions.  In 
his  letter  to  Spang,  dated  17th  October  1645,  he  says  :  **  It  is  thought 
Johnston  [Hartfell],  Ogilvy,  Sir  John  Hay,  Spottiswood,  and  divera 
others  priMonersj  will  lose  their  heads ;  that  once  some  Justice  may  be 
done  on  some  for  example  ;  albeit  to  this  day  no  man  in  England  has 
been  executed  for  bearing  arms  against  the  parliament."  The  good 
President,  aware  that  Scripture  was  made  tiie  argument  for  his  de- 
struction, also  urged  in  his  defenoe,  **  Scripture  itself  oonfirmeth  this 
law  and  practice  [of  quarter]  most  dearly,  2  Kings,  ohap.  6,  where 
the  Syrians  being  stricken  blind,  andbroufj^t  captives  by  Elisha  to  tibe 
Tgjwg  of  Israel  within,  Samaria,  the  king  inquires  at  the  prophet  whether 
he  should  smite  them  or  not,  who  answered  negatM,  '  Would  thou 
smite  those  whom  thou  takest  eaptives  with  thy  sword  and  thy  bow 
iathefieldl  Therefore  fitf  less  is  it  law&l  to  kill  them  whom  thou 
hast  gotten  into  thy  power  by  such  a  stratagem.' "  But  to  such  texts 
the  covenaating  clergy  were  disposed  to  pay  little  attentioa. 
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officeifly  O^Kjan  and  Tiftchltii,  were  hanged  at  Edinbiiigh  the 
moment  they  arrived.  He  learnt,  also,  that  besides  the  masaacra 
of  the  prisoners  at  Philiphaugh,  many  of  the  unfortunate  fol- 
lowers of  his  camp  had  been,  some  time  afterwards,  condemned 
to  be  cast  orer  a  high  bridge  and  so  destroyed,,  though  their 
crime  was  no  other  than  the  misfortune  <^  being  the  wives  and 
fiunilies  of  the  Irish  soldiers.  In  one  day  eighty  women  and 
children,  some  being  infEOits  at  the  mother's  breast,,  sufieied 
in  this  manner.*  Upcm  the  28th  <^  October,  Sir  William 
Bollock,  the  constant  attendant  of  Montrose,  was  led  out  to 
execution,  having  specially  incurred  the  enmity  of  Argyle^ 
on  account  of  an  incident  now  to  be  mentioned.  When,  after 
the  battle  of  Aberdeen,  this  gallant  gentleman  was  returning 
from  his  mission  to  the  king,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dictator,  and  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  James  Small,  had 
he  not  pretended  to  yield  to  the  ofifer  of  life  and  promise  of 
rewards,  which  were  to  be  the  price  of  his  a»M9iinating  Mon- 
trote.  To  his  general,  on  returning,  he  disclosed  the  fact,  and 
warned  him  to  beware  of  the  nefiirious  devices  employed  against 
him.  Such  is  the  anecdote  circumstantially  published  by  Dr 
Wishartyin  the  lifetime  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  marquis 
himself;  and  it  obtains  strong  confirmation  firom  the  par- 
Itamentaty  record  of  the  murder  of  Kilpont.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity 
was  in  like  manner  beheaded.  Bishop  Guthry  tells  us  that  this 
interesting  victim  ^  was  but  a  boy  of  scarce  eighteen  years  of 
age,  lately  come  from  the  schools ;  and  upon  that  occasion  it  was, 
that  Mr  David  Dickson  said,  the  <  work  goes  bonnily  on/  which 
passed  afterwards  into  a  proverb."f    Here,  too,  the  finger  of 

*  See  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

t  Thomas  Sydserf  (or  St.  Serf)  also  notices  this  expression  in  his 
account  of  the  honours  bestowed,  in  1661,  upon  the  remains  of  Mon- 
trose. **  Nay,  even  some  of  those  whose  profession  should  have  preached 
mercy^  belched  out  that  the  *■  Grood  work  went  bonnily  on,'  when  the 
scaffold,  or  rather  thambks^  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  qtaoe 
of  six  weeks,  was  daily  smoking  with  the  blood  of  the  most  valiant 
and  loyal  snlgecte."    The  reproof  is  as  just  as  the  piotore  is  horrible. 
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Ajrgyle  is  yisible,  for  he  was  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Ogilyies. 
On  the  same  scaffold  perished  Sir  William  Nisbet^  who  had 
for  some  time  worthily  commanded  a  regiment  of  the  royalists 
in  Engknd.  These  gentlemen  met  their  fiite  with  the  utmost 
magnanimity. 

When  he  heard  of  their  execation,  Montrose^  with  about 
twelve  hundred  foot  and  three  hundred  horse,  hurried  from 
the  north  into  the  Lennox,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas. 
gow,  where  the  committees  were  guarded  by  three  thou- 
sand of  Leslie's  cavalry.  For  the  space  of  nearly  a  month 
he  endeavoured  to  provoke  his  antagonist  to  a  battle,  and 
daily  threatened  the  town  in  the  most  daring  manner. 
His  enemies  were  overawed,  and  paused  in  their  vengeance 
against  the  prisoners ;  and  if  Aboyne  and  Macdonald  had  been 
with  him,  some  of  this  butchery  might  have  been  prevented. 
About  the  19ih  of  November,  hoping  to  rouse  or  conciliate 
Huntly,  he  marched  back  to  Athol,  struggling  through  the  deep 
snow  which  covered  the  hills  of  Menteith  and  Stratheme,  in  a 
severer  winter  than  the  former,  and  with  a  heavier  heart.  Ln- 
mediately  thereafter  the  parliament  met  at  St  Andrews,  into 
the  castle  of  which  all  his  friends  had  been  removed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Adjutant  Stuart,  who  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  make  his  escape.  The  whole  influence  of  Argyle  and  the 
churchmen  was  now  directed  to  obtain  the  blood  of  these  dis- 
tinguished prisoners.  Even  without  the  testimony  of  Wishart 
and  Gruthry,  the  notes  of  that  parliament,  left  in  manuscript 
by  the  covenanting  Lord  Lyon,  are  sufficient  to  prove  a  back- 
wardness on  the  part  of  the  Estates  to  bring  them  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  that 
there  should  be  no  mercy.  He  has  noted  the  texts  of  the 
various  cleigymen  who  preached  to  them,  and  the  speech  of 
Archibald  Johnston,  the  Procurator  of  the  ELirk.  Mr  Robert 
Blair,  minister  of  St  Andrews,  opened  that  session  with  s 
sermon  on  the  ci.  Psalm,  the  last  verse  of  which  is, — **  I  will 
early  destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the  land,  that  I  may  cut  off 
aU  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the  Lord."    On  the  same 
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day,  immediately  after  calling  the  roll,  ^  Sir  Avekibald  Jobxk- 
stem  had  a  long  harai^ue  to  the  house,  entreating  them  to 
mity  amongst  themselyes,  to  lay  all  private  wspects  and  ht- 
terest  aside,  and  to  do  juHice  on  delinqaents  and  malignants  ^ 
showing  that  their  delaying  formerly  had  provoked  God's  twa 
gnat  servants  against  them,  the  sword  and  pestilence,  who 
had  ploughed  up  the  land  with  deep  fimows ;  he  showed  that 
the  masiacre  of  Kilsyth  was  never  to  he  foigotten,  and  that 
God,  who  was  the  just  judge  of  the  world,  would  not  but 
judge  righteously,  and  keep  in  remembrance  that  sea  of  inno- 
sent  blood,  which  lay  before  his  throne  cfying  for  a  vengeance 
on  these  blood-thirsty  rebels,  the  butchers  of  so  many  iunooent 
souls."*  And,  in  order  to  ensmre  the  ^  unity  amongst  them- 
selve8"*which  he  desidemted,  the  same  eloquent  speaker  urged 
astrict  scrutiny  into  the  sentimentsof  themembersof  that  house, 
which  he  compared  to  ^  Noah's  ark,  which  had  in  it  both  foul 
nd  clean  creatures."  Upon  the  4th  of  December  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  castleof  St  Andrews  petitioned,  ''that  they 
may  be  proceeded  against  nothya  oommUtee^  but  that  they  may 
be  judged  either  by  their  peers^  the  justice-general,  or  before 
the  whole  parliament."  It  seems  that  in  this  just  and  consti- 
tutional petition,  v^ch  of  course  was  disregarded,  they  had 
specially  objected  to  the  inteiforence  of  the  Procuiator  of  the 
Church,  in  the  criminal  processes  raised  against  them.  Upon 
the  5th  of  December''  a  remonstrance  from  the  CommisBionem 
of  the  Grenend  Assembly  to  the  High  Court  of  EBurliament^ 
for  justice  upon  delinquents  and  malignants  who  have  shed  the 
blood  of  theur  brethren,"  was  read  in  the  house ;  and  at  die 
same  time  four  petitions,  from  the  provincial  synods  of  the 
most  fanatical  counties,  were  presented  by  about  two  hundred 
individuals.  Lord  Lindsay,  president  of  the  parliament^ 
replied :   "  That  the  parliament  took  their  modest  petitions 

*  The  **  innooent  bouIs  "  here  alladed  to  are  those  of  the  army  of  the 
Coyenuit  who  fell  at  Kilflyth  in  the  fight -and  flight.  Montrose 
thronghont  all  his  campaigns  treated  hiH  prisoners  vrith  kindness  and 
courtesy. 
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and  seastmable  lemonstniicee  Yery  kindly,  and  xendeied  them 
k«iurt7  thanks,  and  wiHed  them  to  be  confident  that  with  all 
alaerity  and  diligence  they  would  go  abaat  and  proceed  in 
answering  the  expectation  of  all  their  reasonable  desires ;  as 
they  might  themselves  perceiye  in  their  pzocednie  hitherto ; 
and  withal  he  entreated  them,  in  the  name  of  the  House,  that 
they  would  be  earnest  with  Crod,  to  implore  and  beghis  blesa- 
ing  to  assist  and  eneourage  them  to  the  performance  of  what 
they  demanded ;  he  showed  them  also  that  the  House  had 
appointed  two  of  each  Estate  to  draw  an  answer  to  them  in 
writing,  and  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  to  be  rteord  U 
poHerUy,** 

Under  this  influence,  corexed  by  the  specious  gloss  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  the  tragedy  proceeded.  Upon  the  2dd  of  De* 
eember,  all  who  yet  survived  of  the  soldiexs  and  followers  of 
the  Irish  regiments  were  by  this  order  disposed  of :  ^  The 
House  ordains  the  Irish  prisoners  taken  at  and  after  Philip- 
haugh,  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
prisons  of  Selkiric,  Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  Dumbartane,  and 
Perth,  to  be  executed  without  any  assize  or  process,  confoim 
to  the  treaty  betwixt  both  kingdoms  past  in  act,"  Lord 
Ogilvy,  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  William 
Murray,  and  Andrew  Guthrie,  maintained  their  innocence,  and 
pleaded,  moreover,  that  they  had  been  taken  on  quarter  aaked 
and  obtained.  After  a  debate  of  three  hours  this  defence  was  re- 
pelled ;  and  upon  the  iMi  of  January,  they  were,  by  a  pluiality 
of  votes,  condemned  to  be  beheaded  at  the  cvoss  of  St  Andrews^ 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  four  commoners  died  with  the 
Christian  heroism  that  became  them ;  but  we  can  only  pause 
upon  the  demeanour  of  the  excellent  president.  .In  vain  had  he 
urged  the  plea  that  he  acted  under  the  orders  of  his  sovereign, 
and  that  when  taken  he  had  been  expressly  promised  his  life. 
The  principal  crimes  libelled  against  him  were  the  having 
^  purchased  by  pretended  ways "  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  without  the  consent  of  pariiament ;  and  that  as  such  he 
had  docqueted  Montrose's  commiarion,  and  carried  it  to  him  in 
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penon,  by  oommand  of  the  king.  In  abort,  when  Lanerids  had 
betrayed  his  soyeieipiy  this  excellent  man  had  been  taken  into  • 
his  place.  Two  words  comprehend  the  oflfenoea  for  which  he 
died, — ^mtegrity  and  loyalty.  He  appreciated  and  loved  his 
deyoted  friend,  as  appears  fix)m  the  communication  to  Lord 
Digby,  already  quoted.  Dated  on  the  19th  of  January  1646^ 
the  eve  of  his  execution,  the  last  letter  he  erer  wrote  waa 
addressed  ^  For  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Montrose  his  Excelloioe." 

**  Mt  noblb  Load, — ^You  will  be  pleased  to  accept  this  last 
tribute  of  my  service, — ^this  people  having  condemned  me  to 
4ie  for  my  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and  the  respect  I  am  known 
to  carry  towards  your  excellence,  which,  I  believe,  hath  been 
the  greater  cause,  of  the  two,  of  my  undoing.  Always,  I  hope, 
by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  to  do  more  good  to  the  king'a 
cause,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  service  your  excellence 
hath  in  hand,  by  my  death,  than  perhaps  otherwise  I  could 
have  done,  being  living.  For  [notwithstanding]  all  the  rubs 
and  discouragements  I  perceive  your  excellence  hath  had  of 
late,  I  trust  you  will  not  be  disheartened  to  go  on,  and  crown 
that  work  you  did  so  gloriously  bogin,  and  had  achieved  so 
happily  if  you  had  not  been  deserted  in  the  nick.  In  the  end 
God  will  surely  set  up  again  his  own  anointed,  and,  as  I  have 
been  confident  from  the  beginning,  make  your  excellence  a 
prime  instrument  of  it.  One  thing  I  most  humbly  recom- 
mend to  your  excellence,  that,  as  you  have  done  always  hitherto, 
80  you  will  continue  by  fair  and  gentle  carriage  to  gain  the 
people's  affection  to  their  prince,  rather  than  to  imitate  the 
barbarous  inhumanity  of  your  adversaries,  although  they  give 
your  excellence  too  great  provocations  to  follow  their  example^ 

*^  Now  for  my  last  request.  In  hope  that  the  poor  service 
I  could  do  hath  been  acceptable  to  your  excellence,  let  me  be 
bold  to  recommend  the  care  of  my  orphans  to  you,  that  when 
God  shall  be  pleased  to  settle  his  majesty  in  peace,  your  excel- 
lence will  be  a  remembrancer  to  him  in  their  behalf,  as  also  in 
behalf  of  my  brother^s  house,  that  hath  been,  and  is^  mightily 
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oppiesBed  for  the  same  reqiilBct*  Thus  being  forced  to  part 
with  your  excellence,  as  I  lired,  bo  I  die,  yonr  excellency's 
most  humble  and  fidthfiil  servant^ 

**  Ro,  SponswooD.'* 

The  cahn  and  Christian  spirit  of  this  affecting  letter,  be- 
tokens a  mind  at  peace  even  with  his  mnrderen,  and  shows 
that  the  bitterness  of  death  had  already  passed  from  hinu 
Notwithstanding  the  usnal  attempts  of  the  covenanting  deigy, 
who  hannted  him  on  the  scaffold,  he  preserved  to  the  last  the 
dignity  of  a  hero  and  the  temper  of  a  saint.  Nor  was  the  com- 
mander to  whom  he  wrote,  nnmindfal  of  his  merciful  appeaL 
Sydsei^in  the  dedication  to  the  second  mttrquis  formerly  quoted, 
records  this  fact :  ^  Nay,  his  inexpressibly  malicious  enemies 
found  that  Montrose's  mercy  transcended  their  malice.  When 
those  brave  persons,  after  quarter  given,  were  butchered  at  St 
Andrews^  he  refused  to  retaliate  on  the  prisoneis  in  his  power, 
saying,  their  barbarity  was  to  him  no  example,  and  if  the 
meanest  corporal  in  his  anny  should  give  quarter  to  their  gene- 
ral, it  should  be  strictly  and  religiously  observed."  Dr  Wish- 
art  refers  to  the  same  fact,  and  declares  that  Montrose  was 
advised  and  even  importuned  to  retaliate  upon  some  within 
his  power.  But  he  rejected  the  proposition  with  abhorrence. 
^  Let  them,"  he  said,  **  set  a  price  upon  our  heads — ^let  them 
employ  assflsidns  to  destroy  us, — ^let  them  break  faith,  and  be 
as  wicked  as  tiiey  can — ^yet  shall  that  never  induce  us  to  for- 
sake the  brighter  paths  of  virtue,  or  to  strive  to  outdo  them 
in  such  barbarous  deeds." 

The  two  noblemen,  Hartfell  and  OgQvy,  both  narrowly 
escaped  the  block.  For  the  blood  of  the  latter  Aigyle  thirsted  ; 
but  the  Hamiltons  were  inclined  to  save  him,  and,  it  is  said, 
were  privy  to  his  escape.  On  the  pretext  that  he  was  ill,  and 
through  the  interest  of  his  relatives  Lanerick  and  Lindsay,  his 
wife,  mother,  and  sister  were  permitted  to  visit  him  in  prison. 
The  guards  having  withdrawn  from  the  chamber,  Ogilvy  dressed 
himself  in  his  sister's  clothes,  while  she,  putting  on  his  nightcap. 
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tookkbplMeiiibed.  At  ^bt  o'clock  tlie  ladies  woe  h^od 
taking  levre  of  the  mfieier.  They  were  luiheRd  •ut  hy  UaA 
light)  and  his  lordahip  reached  without  detection  the  faoisea 
provided  lor  him.  It  requiied  the  whole  power  of  the  Hamil- 
tons  to  saye  these  noble  ladies  horn  the  wrath  of  Aigyle,  when 
the  stratagem  was  disooyered.  The  Earl  of  Hartfell,  on  the 
otiber  handy  was  hated  by  thai  party,  and  it  is  said  that  t^ 
annoy  them  Ai^le  obtained  a  pardon  for  him^— -«  spedea  of 
retaliation  in  i^iich  he  did  not  often  indulgB. 

Daring  these  omel  tiaasactions  Montrose  was  oocig^ed  wiOi 
his  IrnitlesB  exertions  to  conciliate  Hnntly.  Bnt  everj  pro- 
posal he  niade^— though  entitled  by  yirtne  of  the  royal  oommia* 
sion  to  command  what  he  inyaaably  entreated  as  a  figuronr,-— 
•was  disdainfnlly  rejected  by  the  chirf  of  the  Goidona.  Our 
iiesoy  who  to  the  impetaons  flpurit  of  a  warnor added  thetomper 
of  a  phiksophei^  ceased  not  in  his  endeayooxB  to  gain  the  va- 
flilkting  loyalist.  Eailing  of  saeoeas  in  aU  the  efforts  he  maidb 
through  the  medinmofothersy  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  personal  ezpostalation.  Taking  with  him  only  a  few  attend- 
ants, he  rode  in  the  night  to  Gordon  castle,  where  he  airiyed 
early  in  the  morning,  and  sarprised  him  into  a  piivate  confer- 
ence. The  conrteons  foihearance  of  the  maiqnis'B  manner,  and 
his  eloquent  expostulation,  seemed  to  eflfect  what  hitherto  had 
been  tried  in  yain ;  and  when  he  rode  back  to  his  leaguer,  it  was 
in  the  finn  belief  that  Huntly  had  banished  eyeiy  shade  of 
jealousy  from  his  mind,  and  would  now  affiectuaUy  co-operate. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  departed  than  the  other  feebly  attenq»ted 
an  independent  war,  in  virtue  of  his  old  commission,  against 
the  enemies  of  the  king  in  ScotLind.  The  miserahle  result 
will  appear  in  the  sequeL 

Upon  the  27th  of  April  1646,  King  Charles,  aoeompanied  by 
Ashbumham  and  Hudson,  set  out  on  his  perilous  expeditien  to 
seek  protection  from  the  Scotish  army  at  Newark,  under  eld 
Leven.  The  motives  which  induced  him  to  take  this  step,  will 
be  sufficiently  exphiined  by  his  letter  to  Montrose,  written  a 
few  days  before  he  left  Oxford : — 
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^  Mo!NTBMB|r--Hav]iig,  upon  the  engagemeottt  of  the  I^nch 
Jdng,  and  queen  regent,  made  an  agreement  to  join  irifh  mj 
Soots  sabjects  now  before  Newacky  and  being  reeolTed  upon 
ihe  fint  oppoortimitj  to  pnt  myaelf  into  ihat  anny/'-ihey  be- 
ing reeiprocatty  engaged,  by  the  inteirention  of  M ona.  de  Mon- 
txmiil,  the  aaid  king's  Residenty  now  in  fhe  said  axmy,  to 
join  with  me  and  my  foroee,  and  to  aaaist  me  in  the  proeoring 
a  happy  peace, — I  hare  thought  it  neoeesaiy  to  acquaint  yon 
terewith  (being  here  eo  doBe  begirt  as  withovt  muioh  hasixd 
and  diffieidty  I  cannot  suddenly  break  firom  hence  to  come  to 
them),  desiring  you,  if  you  shall  find  by  the  said  De  Mbn- 
tieuil,  that  my  Scots  anny  haye  reaUy  declared  fur  me,  and 
that  you  be  satisfied  by  him  that  theie  is  by  l^iem  [not  only] 
an  Amneetia  of  all  that  hath  been  done  by  you,  and  those  who 
have  adheied  unto  me,  but  yery  hearty,  sinoere^  fdeadly  and 
honourable  resolutions  in  them  for  vibateoeoer  etmeems  yow 
pereon  and  party^-^4iiBi  then  you  take  them  by  the  hand,  and 
use  all  possible  diligence  to  unite  your  forces  with  theirs  for 
the  adyancement  of  my  service,  as  if  I  were  there  ba.  person ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you,  being  joined,  will  be  able  to  relieye 
me  here,  in  case  I  shall  not  find  any  possible  means  to  come 
to  you,  which  shall  be  still  endeayoured  with  all  earnestness 
by  yours,  "  Chables  R.* 

«  18th  April  1646." 

*  **  A  copy,  by  Mr  Edgman."  Clajrendon  Papers,  yoI.  ii.  p.  224. 
An  interesting  but  melancholy  memorandnm,  thus  indorsed  by  the 
Secretary  Nicholas,-— **  A  note  written  with  the  king's  own  pen 
concerning  his  going  to  the  Scots/'— is  among  the  Evelyn  Papers  : 
**  Freedom  in  confloience  and  honour,  and  security  for  all  those  that 
shall  come  with  me ;  and,  in  case  I  shall  not  agree  with  them,  that  I 
may  be  set  down  at  snch  of  my  garrisons  as  I  shall  name  to  them ; 
which  condition  I  hope  not  to  put  them  too,  for  I  shall  not  differ  with 
them  abont 'ecclesiastical  businesses,  which  they  shall  make  appear  to 
me  not  to  be  against  my  conscience  ;  and  for  other  matters,  I  expect 
no  difference,  and  in  case  there  be,  I  am  content  to  be  judged  by  the 
two  queens.  And  before  I  take  my  journey,  I  must  send  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  to  advertise  him  upon  what  conditions  I  come  to 
the  Scots'  army,  ihat  he  may  be  admitted  forthtvith  into  our  conjunc- 
tion €md  inttantfy  march  up  to  lu" 
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The  deloded  king  reached  the  camp  of  the  Ck>yeiianten  on  the 
6th  of  May ;  and  Sir  James  Turner^  who  was  present^  affords  a 
graphic  riew  of  the  melancholy  scene.  ^  In  the  summer  of 
1646,  the  king^s  &te  driving  him  on  to  his  near  approaching 
end,  he  cast  himself  in  the  Soots'  arms  at  Newaik.  There  did 
Earl  Lothian,  as  President  of  the  Committee,  to  his  eternal 
reproach,  imperiously  require  his  nujesty  (heibre  he  had  either 
drunk,  refreshed,  or  reposed  himself),  to  command  my  Lord 
Bellasis  to  deliyer  up  Newark  to  the  parliament's  forces^  to 
sign  the  Coyenant,  and  to  command  James  Graham, — for  so  he 
called  Great  Montrose,— to  lay  down  arms ;  all  which  the  kiqg 
stoutly  refused,  telling  him,  that  he  tuko  hmd  made  him  an  eari^ 
had  made  Jame$  Oraham  a  marquis** 

But  the  ill-&ted  Charles  was  ere  long  oompelled,  by  the 
traitors  whom  he  had  so  rashly  trusted,  to  forego  his  champion. 
While  Montrose  was  still  exerting  all  his  eneigies  to  overcome 
the  jealousy  of  Huntly,  and  to  rouse  the  well-affected  in  Soot- 
land,  on  the  last  day  of  May  1646,  the  following  letter  reached 
him  in  the  north : 

^  Montrose, — ^I  am  in  nuh  a  condiUon  as  is  much  fitter  for 
relation  than  writing ;  wherefore  I  refer  you  to  this  trusty 
bearer,  Robin  Car,  for  the  reasons  and  manner  of  my  coming 
to  this  army ;  as  also,  what  my  treatment  hath  been  since  I  eame, 
and  my  resolutions  upon  my  whole  business.  This  shall,  there- 
fore, only  give  you  podtive  commands^  and  tell  you  real  truths;, 
leaving  the  why  of  all  to  this  bearer.  You  must  disband  your 
forces,  and  go  into  France,  where  you  shall  receive  my  further 
directions.  This  at  first  may  justly  startle  you,  but  I  assure 
you  that  if,  for  the  present,  I  should  offer  to  do  more  for  you, 
I  could  not  do  so  much,  and  that  you  shall  always  find  me 
your  most  assured,  constant,  real,  and  fiedthfiil  Mend, 

'«  Charles  R. 
"  NewoasUe,  May  19, 1646."* 

*  Ofv*— Montrose  charter-chest. 
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Montrose  was  indeed  startled  by  this  letter.  Knowing,  from 
bis  personal  experience  in  the  year  1641,  that  the  covenanting 
leaders  were  actuated  by  no  principles  of  honour  or  generosity, 
he  could  not  accept  this  note,  penned  under  that  influence,  as 
the  command  of  his  sovereign.  He  wrote  earnestly  in  reply, 
that  he  might  be  fiilly  and  truly  informed  of  the  precise  con- 
dition of  the  king ;  and  while  he  declared  that  his  anxiety 
was  not  for  himself  but  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  arms, 
and  even  to  become  a  sacriflce  for  the  sake  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter and  country,  he  entreated  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  his  finends  and  followers  who  had  so  nobly 
supported  the  standard.*  Meanwhile,  however,  he  did  not  relax 
in  his  exertions  to  release  his  majesty  from  the  toils  into  which 
he  had  &llai,  as  this  letter,  addressed  ^^  For  the  Tutor  of 
Strowan,"  indicates  i 

^  Assured  Frienb, — Being  informed  that  you  have  presently 
all  your  regiment  in  readiness  at  one  head,  these  are  therefore 
to  will  you,  immediately  after  sight  hereof,  to  repair  to  us  with 
all  possible  diligence  ;  till  when,  I  remit  all  other  particulars^ 
and  continue  your  assured  friend, 

"  Montrose. 

*"  GlefuhU,  lOih  June  1646.''+ 

Before  the  end  of  this  month,  however,  Charles  was  agun 
compelled  to  write  as  follows : — 

*  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  Montroee^s  port  of  tins 
correspondence,  but  the  substance  of  it  is  preserred  by  Wishart  and 
Gnthry,  who  are  corroborated  by  the  terms  of  the  king's  rejoinders  to 
the  marquis.  It  was  not  hitherto  known  that  his  majesty's  letters  were 
preserved ;  but  they  are  all  in  the  Montrose  charter-chest,  except  the 
first,  of  which  a  copy  is  among  the  Clarendon  Papers,  and  the  ori^^nal 
of  which  probably  never  reached  Montrose. 

t  Donald  Robertson,  tutor  of  Strowan,  was  one  of  Montrose's  most 
fiuthftU  and  efficient  colonels  throughout  these  wars.  The  commis- 
sions to  him  from  Montrose  are  yet  extant ;  for  copies  of  which  and  of 
the  above  letter,  I  am  indebted  to  James  Robertson,  Esq.,  mentioned 
before,  p.  298. 
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**  M<nmMMay— I  amiie  ycra  that  I  no  lesi  ettoem  ymir  wil- 
Ungnen  to  lay  down  anns  at  my  command,  lor  a  g^kcnt  and 
wal  expreauon  of  yacur  leal  and  afiodion  to  my  servico^  tliaii 
any  of  your  former  adionB.  Bat  I  hope  that  yon  onnot  haw 
BO  mean  an  opinion  of  me,  that  for  any  potrticalar  or  woddly 
reBpects  I  oonld  soffer  yMt  to  be  rained.  No^— -I  avow  that  it 
IB  one  of  the  greatest  and  traoBt  maxka  of  my  pteBcnt  miaeriM 
that  I  cannot  recompenBe  yon  according  to  yomr  deaert%  bat, 
on  the  oontroryy  rnnat  yet  Bofier  a  clond  of  the  mifllbrtvneB  of 
the  timeB  to  hang  oyer  yon«  Wherefore  I  mnst  mterpret 
thoBe  expressions,  in  yonr  letter,  coneening  yonnel^  to  hove 
only  relation  to  your  awn  generonty.  For  yon  cannot  hot  know 
that  they  are  oontraij  to  my  nnaltorBhle  reBolutiom^  which,  I 
asBore  you,  I  neither  conceal  nor  minoe,  for  there  is  no  man 
who  ever  heard  me  speak  of  you  that  is  ignorant  that  the 
reason  which  makes  me  at  this  time  send  you  out  of  the  coun- 
try is,  that  yon  may  retain  home  with  the  greater  gloiy,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  liare  as  honmtraJbk  an  employment 
ae  I  can  put  upon  yeu.  This  trosty  bearer,  Robin  Car,  will 
toll  yoa  the  care  I  hare  had  of  all  yoor  firiends^  and  mine^  to 
whom  albeit  I  cannot  promise  sach  conditions  as  I  would,  yet 
they  will  be  such  as,  all  things  considered,  are  most  fit  for  them 
to  accept.  Wherefore  I  renew  my  former  directiom^  of  laying 
down  arms  unto  you  ;  desiring  you  to  let  Huntly,  Crawford^ 
Airly,  Seaforth,*  and  Ogilvy  know  that  want  of  time  hath 
made  me  now  omit  to  reiterate  my  former  commands  to  them, 
intending  that  this  shall  serre  for  all,  assuring  them,  and  all 
the  rest  of  my  fnends^  that,  whensoever  God  shall  enable  me^ 
they  shall  reap  the  fraits  of  their  loyalty  and  afiectkm  to  my 
sernce.  So  I  roBt  yonr  most  aaBozed,  constmt,  real,  faithful 
friend, 

^  Chabub  B. 

<"  Nemeadk^  ISA  Jwne  IGiG-'H* 


*  Seaforthhad  of  late  openly  joined  Montrose,  and  was  ereri 
Huihfol  to  the  loyal  eanse ;  bat  bis  exertions  now  were  of  little  avail. 
t  Orv^^Montrose  charfcer-^eBt. 
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The  king  was  Aow  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  oorenaHtfaig 
oommisaionein^  the  ehief  of  whom,  Aigyle,  Lindsay^  LondoEi, 
Babnerino^  and  Sir  Archibald  Johnston^  had  long  been  fiuni" 
liar  with  tieason,  and  were  the  mortd  oiemies  of  Montrose* 
These  sent  him  certain  written  oonditions  of  sorrender ;  bnt 
their  messenger  retained  with  this  answer,  **  that  as  he  had 
taken  np  arms  nnder  the  eonmdarion  and  by  desire  of  his  ma- 
jestyy  he  wonld  teoeiye  conditions  for  laying  them  down  from 
no  mortal  bnt  the  king  himself."  This  ooeasiDned  the  letter 
that  finally  determined  the  morqnis  to  capitulate  and  to  fdft 
his  eoontiy,  and  whidi  diall  be  presently  quoted. 

It  is  asBorted  by  Burnet  that  thitf  brare  man  owed  his  OWfi 
preseiTotion  and  that  of  his  Mends,  as  well  as  the  peAnission 
which  he  now  obtained  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom,  mainly 
to  the  benerolent  exertions  of  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton,  who 
nsed  all  his  iDfliience  to  that  effect  with  General  Middleton, 
then  commanding  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  This,  says  he,  was 
^  a  very  nnezampled  and  sublime  exercise  of  his  rirtue  ;  for 
at  this  time  the  king  was  in  great  perplexity  about  Montrose's 
ofibirs,  since  to  leave  him  to  tiie  fury  of  his  enemies,  for  having 
seryed  him  fiuthfully,  was  so  contraiy  to  his  honour  and  con- 
science,  that  the  king  abhorred  the  thought  of  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  preserve  him,  for,  having  recalled  his  com- 
mission, his  further  actings  were  kgaUy  tr&uonaXM'  We  have 
already  seen  that  these  **  legally  treasonable  actings^'  consisted 
in  pausing  for  certain  information,  ero  he  laid  down  his  arms, 
lest  Charles  himself  m%bt  ML  a  victim  to  treason  in  the  wont 
sense  of  the  term.  It  was  to  his  majesty  and  not  to  Hamilton 
that  he  owed  all  that  was  honounMe  in  the  capitulation  to 
which  he  now  submitted  at  the  command  of  his  sovereign.  Not 
sooner  than  the  end  of  April  1646,  a  fewdays  before  the  monarch 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  his  com- 
mittee, had  the  duke  been  released  from  confinement.  Nothing 
had  occurred  to  restore  him  to  the  royal  oonfidenee,  or  to  canse 
the  unhappy  monarch  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  impeach- 
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ment  of  his  integrity  in  the  affiurs  of  Scotland,  which  Montme 
and  other  high-minded  nobles  had  unhesitatingly-  preferred. 
Indeed,  the  covenanting  zeal  of  the  fbgitiye  Lanerick,  erer 
since  that  erent,  added  strong  confirmation,  if  sach  had  been 
wanting,  of  their  sinister  alliance  with  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  throne  in  the  north.  Accordingly,  Hamilton  was  restored 
to  freedom,  not  by  the  returning  favour  of  his  master,  but  by 
the  army  of  the  parliament,  when  they  took  the  fbrtress  in 
which  he  was  confined.  It  was  not  long,  indeed,  ere  his  vi- 
cious counsel  was  again  thrust  upon  the  unhappy  Charles,  who 
had  as  little  power  to  reject  him  as  to  retain  the  victor  of  Kil- 
syth. The  bishop's  account  of  their  first  reunion  is  amusing. 
**  In  July  the  duke  came  to  Newcastle,  to  wait  on  his  majesty ; 
and  when  he  first  kissed  the  king's  hand,  his  nuy'eaty  and  he 
blushed  at  cnceP  If  this  simultaneous  expression  of  inward 
feeling  actually  occurred,  the  one  must  have  coloured  from 
indignation,  and  the  other  from  shame.  But,  adds  this  wily 
chronicler,  ^^  as  the  duke  was  retiring  back  with  a  JkUk  confit- 
eian,  into  the  crowd  that  was  in  the  room,  the  king  adced  if 
he  was  afi^d  to  come  near  him,  upon  which  he  came  to  the 
king,  and  they  entered  into  a  laige  conversation  together, 
wherein  his  majesty  expressed  the  sense  he  had  of  his  kmg 
sufferings^  in  terms  so  full  of  aJSection,  that  he  not  only  brake 
through  all  his  resentmentSy  but  set  a  new  edge  again  upon  his 
old  afiection  and  duty."  And,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  bio- 
grapher, Charles  then  told  the  duke,  only  now  released  by  the 
intervention  of  the  rebels,  that  he  had  ever  believed  him  in- 
nocent of  the  principal  charges  made  against  him,  and  ^  thai 
his  restraint  was  extorted  from  him  much  against  his  heart."  * 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  unquestionable  proof  that  the 
conditions  now  offered  to  Montrose,  through  a  capitulation 
with  Middleton,  are  in  no  d^^ree  to  be  attributed  to  the  *^  un- 
exampled and  sublime  virtue"  of  Hamilton.  It  was  not  until 
the  month  of  July  that  the  latter  nobleman  was  again  in  pre- 

*  Memoim  of  the  Hamiltons,  pp.  279, 280. 
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aence  of  the  king.  But  from  the  letters  we  have  just  quoted, 
it  appears  that  in  the  months  of  Alay  and  June,  Charles  had 
already  assured  the  nmrquis,  in  the  most  solemn  tenns  of  un- 
alterable affection,  that  he  would  obtain  honourable  conditions 
in  laying  down  his  arms.  It  was  not  until  the  ieventeentk* 
of  July  that  Hamilton  again  entered  the  presence-chamber. 
Upon  the  day  prevums  to  that^  his  Majesty  had  written  the 
following  note  to  Montrose,  clearly  importing  that  the  terms 
with  Middleton  had  been  arranged  before  the  duke  returned 
to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign : 

^  BIoNTROSBy — ^The  most  sensible  part  of  my  many  misfor- 
tunes is  to  see  my  friends  in  distress,  and  not  to  be  able  to  help 
them.  And  of  this  kind  you  are  the  chief.  Wherefore,  ac- 
cording to  that  real  freedom  and  friendship  which  is  between 
us,  as  I  cannot  absolutely  command  you  to  accept  of  unhand- 
some conditions,  so  I  must  tell  you  that  I  believe  your  refusal 
will  put  you  in  a  far  worse  estate  than  your  compliance  will. 
This  is  the  reason  that'  I  have  told  this  bearer,  Robin  Car, 
and  the  commissioners  here,  that  I  have  commanded  you  to 
accept  of  Middleton's  conditions,  which  really  I  judge  to  be 
your  best  course,  according  to  this  present  time.  For  if  this 
opportunity  be  let  slip,  you  must  not  expect  any  more  treaties. 
In  which  case  you  must  either  conquer  all  Scotland,  or  be 
inevitably  mined.  That  you  may  make  the  clearer  judgment 
what  to  do,  I  have  sent  you  here  enclosed  the  chancellor's  an- 
swers to  your  demands.  Whereupon,  if  you  find  it  fit  to 
accept,  you  may  justly  say  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and  if  you 
take  another  course,  you  cannot  expect  that  I  can  publicly 
avow  you  in  it,  until  I  shall  be  able  (which  GU>d  knows  how 
soon  that  will  be)  to  stand  upon  my  own  feet,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  be  not  well  satisfied  with  your  refusal,  which 
I  find  clearly  will  bring  all  this  army  upon  you, — and  then  I 
shall  be  in  a  very  sad  condition,  such  as  I  shall  rather  leave  to 

•  Guthry,  p.  224. 
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yonr  judgment  thaa  seek  to  esq^vess.  Howerer,  you  diall 
•Iways  find  me  to  be  yonx  most  aflBued,  teal,  oonsUuit^  ftith- 
fulftiend, 

<«  Charles  R. 

**  Newetuih,  ISA  Jii^  1646. 

^  P^««-What8oeyer  you  m^y  otberwise  hear,  this  is  truly 
my  sense,  which  I  haye  Tentuied  freely  unto  you,  without  a 
cipher,  because  I  conceiye  this  to  [be]  eoup  departie.**^ 

Immediately  on  leceiying  this  letter,  upon  the  22d  of 
July,  Montrose  and  Mlddleton  arranged  the  terms  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  and  the  former  invited  the  covenanting  g^&tl  to 
a  private  conference  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  conditions  of  safety 
for  his  friends.  They  met  accordingly,  in  the  romantic  man^ 
ner  our  hero  seems  always  to  have  conducted  such  proceedings. 
Under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  on  a  plain  near  the  river 
Ida,  they  conversed  together  two  hours,  each  with  a  single 
attendant  to  hold  his  horse.  The  stipulations  were,  that  the 
marquis  himself,  Ludowick  earl  of  Crawford,  and  Sir  John 
Huriy, — ^who  had  lately  attached  himself  to  his  conqueror, — 
were  to  be  excluded  from  all  &vour,  except  safe  tranflportation 
beyond  sea,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Estates,  provided  they 
set  sail  before  the  first  of  September.  Graham  of  Goithy  was 
to  be  restored  from  forfeiture  only  in  so  &r  as  regarded  his 
person,  because  his  lands  had  been  given  to  Balcarres.  All  his 
other  friends  and  followers  were  to  retain  their  lives  and 
property,  just  as  if  they  had  not  engaged  with  him.  The 
committee  of  the  assembly,  greatly  enraged  at  these  compara- 
tively humane  conditions,  declared  them  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Covenant;  and,  to  mark  their  dissent,  upon  the  27th  of  July 
they  thundered  their  excommunications  against  the  Earl  of 
Airly,  the  Grahams  of  Gorthy  and  Inchbrakie,  Sir  Allaster 
Macdonald,  Stuart  the  Irish  a^utant,  the  Tutor  of  Strowan, 

*  OHj^.— Montrose  oliaxt«r- chest. 
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and  tiie  Baflie  of  AtlioL   But  Middletoiiy  a  gallant  and  honour- 
able soldier,  adhered  strictly  to  the  terma. 

Montrose  assembled  the  melancholy  remains  of  his  army 
at  Battzay  on  the  SOtk  of  Jnly^  where  he  bade  them  fiire- 
well,  and  dismissed  them  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Those  who 
had  so  fidthfdlly  £>llowed  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  laboiions 
campaigns,  and  were  willing  to  accompany  him  still,  eonld 
not  but  feel  the  deepest  sonow  and  anxiety  as  they  thus  parted. 
Some  fell  on  their  knees^  and  with  tears  entreated  that  they 
might  go  with  him  wherever  he  went.  At  hitf  own  request  his 
particular  frienda^  amongst  whom  was  still  the  gallant  old  Earl 
of  Airly,  left  him*  for  the  time,  and  returned  home  to  put 
what  order  they  could  to  their  iuTolyed  afiairs  and  ruined 
estates.  He  himself  bent  his  coune  to  his  desolate  house  of 
Old  Montrose,  to  prepare  for  his  exile ;  and  the  only  conu 
panion  of  his  way,  at  this  moment,  was  his  former  antagonist^ 
Sir  John  Hurry  1 

That,  down  to  the  very  hour  of  his  departure,  he  was  acting 
under  the  express  commands  and  consoled  by  the  approbation 
of  his  sovereign  wiU  be  seen  from  another  letter,  probably  the 
answer  to  his  own  report  of  these  proceedings  sent  to  the 
king:-— 

**  Newcoitk,  2Ut  Augutt  1646. 

^  MovTBOSB, — In  all  kinds  of  fortunes  you  find  a  way 
nuxre  and  more  to  oblige  me ;  and  it  is  none  of  my  least  mis^ 
fortunes^  that  all  this  time  I  can  only  return  to  you  yerbal 
repayment.  But  I  assure  you,  that  the  world  shall  see  that 
the  real  expressions  of  my  friendship  to  you  shall  be  an  in- 
fiillible  sign  of  my  change  of  fortune.  As  for  your  desires^ 
they  are  all  so  just»  that  I  shall  endeayour  what  I  can  to  hay« 
them  all  satisfied ;  not  without  hope  to  give  you  contentment 
in  most  of  them  ;  the  particulars  whereof  you  will  receive  an 
account  by  this  bearer.  Bo.  Car ;  to  whom  refening  you,  I 
rest  your  most  assured,  real,  fidthfhl,  constant  friend, 

<<  Charles  R. 
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^  Defer  your  going  beyond  seas  as  long  as  you  may,  with- 
out breaking  your  worcL''* 

But  the  marquis  soon  cUsoorered  that  it  was  thede^gnof  the 
Covenanters  to  break  £uth  with  him,  and  either  to  seize  him 
in  Scotland  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  allowed  the  time  of  his 
departure  to  expire,  or  to  make  him  their  prey  by  means  of 
some  English  men-of-war  stationed  for  that  purpose  near  the 
mouth  of  the  £sk.  The  vessel  prenused  by  the  Estates  mads 
its  appearance  in  the  harbour  of  Montrose  upon  the  last  day 
of  August,  the  utmost  limit  of  term  granted  to  him.  The 
commander  of  theahip,  which  was  of  the  worst  possiUe  descrip- 
tion, declared  he  could  not  be  ready  to  piftt  to  sea  for  several 
days.  He  was  a  rigid  and  violent  Covenanter,  and  the  crew 
had  been  carefiiUy  selected  of  the  same  8tamp.f  But  with  his 
usual  eneigetic  and  adventurous  spirit,  the  noble  exile  provided 
for  his  own  safety.  In  the  harbour  of  Stonehaven  he  found  a 
small  pinnace  belonging  to  Bexgen  in  Norway,  the  master  of 
which  was  easily  bribed  to  be  ready  for  sea  by  the  day  appoint- 
ed. Thither  he  sent  Sir  John  Huny,  young  Drummond  of 
Balloch,  Henry  Graham,  John  Spottiswood  (the  nephew  of  the 
president),  John  Lilly,  and  Patrick  Melville,  officers  of  courage 
and  experience,  his  celebrated  chaplain  Dr  Wishart,  David 
Cruthry,  whom  the  doctor  calls  a  very  brave  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman, Pardus  Lasound,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  Lord 
Gordon's  servant,  a  German  boy  of  the  name  of  Rodolph,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  fidelity  and  honesty,  with  several  trusty  do- 
mestics. These  set  saU  for  Norway  on  the  3d  of  September. 
That  same  evening,  our  hero,  disguised  in  a  coarse  habit,  and 
passing  for  an  attendant  on  the  reverend  James  Wood,  a  veiy 
worthy  deigyman  who  was  his  sole  companion,  reached,  by 

*  Ofv^— Montrose  charter-chest. 

t  **  Navarchusy  turn  modo  ignoiut^  sed  ei  eonjurtUorum  prapugnaior 
ruditf  ac  pertinoje ;  nauta,  mUitesgue  ejutdem^  farina  homines^  it^erui, 
morotif  ae  mirabundi;  navis  ipsa  nee  commeatu  instructa^  nee  apia  ad 
tiat%a/ionefn."— Wiflhart. 
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means  of  a  small  fly-boat^  a  wheny  that  lay  at  anchor  outside 
the  port  of  Montrose.  Thus  he  escaped  in  the  year  1646^  and 
of  his  age  the  thirty-fourth. 

It  will  not  be  thought  an  tumecessaiy  or  uninteresting  di- 
gression,  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  notices  relative  to 
those  of  his  domestic  circle  for  whom  he  must  have  felt  the 
deepest  concem. 

Lord  Graham,  the  eldest  hope  of  his  house,*  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  at  the  discretion  of  the  government.  This  youth  was 
about  thirteen  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  while  his  &ther  was 
yet  abroad,  that  most  fimtastical  as  well  as  tyrannical  of  all 
democracies^  the  presbyterian  church,  treated  the  yoimg  Graham 
as  if  the  &te  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  Covenant  depended  upon 
his  training.  In  the  MS.  Minutes  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Creneial  Assembly  the  following  characteristic  entry  appears : 
— ^  Edinburgh^  4th  December  1648. — ^The  Commission  of  As- 
sembly recommends  the  education  of  James  Graham,  son  to 
James  Graham,  some  time  Earl  of  Montrose,  to  the  masters  of 
the  universities  of  St  Andrews  or  Glasgow,  or  of  the  college  of 
the  new  town  of  Aberdeen,  or  either  of  them  that  his  tutors 
and  friends  shall  think  fit  to  send  him  to ;  recommending  also 
to  the  said  masters,  and  to  the  ministers  of  these  towns  re- 
spective, to  take  special  inspection  of  the  education  of  the  said 
youth,  and  to  try  the  qualification,  afiection,  and  conversation 
of  any  governor  that  shaU  be  with  him." 

A  few  months  before  Montrose  was  required  to  lay  down 
arms,  death  had  removed  from  his  share  in  these  ^  troubles'' 
the  venerable  Lord  Napier.  He  had  reached  the  north  after 
the  rout  at  Philiphaugh ;  but  when  the  marquis  hurried  back 

*  I  had  formerly  stated  that  Montrose  had  only  two  sons,  the  eldest 
who  died  at  Gordon  Castle  in  1645,  and  the  one  now  named.  This  was 
the  general  understanding,  and  is  so  stated  in  the  Peerages.  I  have 
since  discoTered,  from  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  of  date  1661,  that,  at 
the  second  funeral  of  Montrose  in  that  year,  the  chief  mourners  were 
the  then  marquis,  and  hit  brother  Lord  Robert, 
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with  his  recruits  to  the  nfiighbonrhood  of  Glaqgow,  aboat  the 
end  of  October  1645,  this  excellent  nohleman,  broken  down  by 
&tigue  and  distresSy  was  totally  unable  to  follow  lum  further. 
He  was  left  in  a  feeble  state  at  Fmcastle  in  Athol,  and  when 
his  brother-m-law  arriTed  thero  on  his  return  from  the  south 
at  the  close  of  NoTemfoer,  he  found  that  his  much-estetmod 
relatiye  had  just  breathed  his  last.    This  fidihM  servant  and 
friend  of  James  VI.  and  Charles  I.  was  spared  the  paog  of 
knowing  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  beloved  sovereign,  and  of  his 
cherished  pupil.    The  marquis  returned  in  time  to  consign 
him  to  his  grave  in  the  kirk  of  Blairi  over  which  he  mourned 
as  if  for  a  parent,  a  oounseHor,  and  a  friend.*  The  Committee 
of  Estates^  although  well  aware  of  lus  worth,  and  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  persecutions  he  had  suflfered,  came  to  the  sa- 
vage resolution,  in  the  year  1647,  of  taking  up  his  remain^ 
and  passing  sentence  upon  the  dead.    A  summons  to  this  effect 
was  actually  raised,  calling  his  heir,  who  was  then  in  exile^ 
to  appear  and  see  it  done ;  but  upon  the  payment  by  him  of 
MOO  merks,  this  infiimous  process  was  dropt.f     His  great 
estates  in  the  Lothians^  Lennox,  and  Menteith,  were  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dominant  party.     Aigyle  ordered  troops 
to  be  quartered  on  those  lands^  and  the  young  Lord  Napier 
very  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  spirited  attempt  to  raise  suit* 
able  protection  for  his  own  and  his  uncle's  property.    Leaving 
the  north,  some  time  in  the  month  of  February  1646,  he  passed 
into  Strathem,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  John  Drummond  of 
Balloch  and  the  Laird  of  MacNab.    These,  with  a  party  of  not 
more  than  fifty  men,  presently  took  possession  of  Montrose's 
castle  of  Kincardine ;  and  when  Grenend  Middleton  learnt  that 
the  youth  had  fortified  himself  there,  he  invested  it  with  his 
whole  forces,  and  battered  the  walls  with  artillery  brought  from 
Stirling.     During  fourteen  days  they  held  the  fortress,  when 
the  well  becoming  suddenly  dry,  the  garrison  were  reduced 
to  extremity.    The  doom  of  Montrose's  nephew  appeared  at 

•Wishart.    See  before,  p.  5. 

t  The  Bummoni  is  in  the  Napier  oharter-ohest. 
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band,  for  unqueetionablj,  had  he  been  taken,  they  would  hare 
led  him  to  a  icaflbld ;  bat  finding  the  castle  ennounded  by 
Middleton's  anny,  Napier  and  his  cousin  made  an  effort  to  saye 
their  liyes  which  happily  sacceeded.  His  lordship  was  attended 
by  a  yonng  page  named  John  Graham,  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood,  who  undertook  to  be  their  guide  in  this  perilous 
attempt.  At  midnight,  when  the  moon  had  disappeared,  he 
brought  three  horses  to  a  small  postern,  at  which  they  all 
mounted,  and  passing  quietly  through  the  enemy's  camp,  made 
their  escape,  and  joined  Montrose  in  the  north.  Middleton 
ordered  twelve  of  those  whom  he  found  in  the  house  to  be 
Immediately  shot^  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  tolbooth  of 
Edinbuigh.  Kincardine  was  then  burnt  to  the  ground,  on  the 
16th  of  March  1646. 

Lord  Napier  appears  to  have  been  sared  from  a  decree  of 
forfeiture  at  this  time,  as  well  as  from  the  anathema  of  the 
Ghureh,  through  the  influence  of  his  puritanical  uncle,  Robert 
Napier  of  Bowhopple,  Culcreugh,  and  Drumquhannie,  This 
worthy  was  the  second  son  of  the  celebrated  Inventor  of 
Logarithms,  by  a  second  marriage,*  and  is  well  known  to  the 
scientific  world  as  the  editor  of  the  posthumous  works  of  that 
great  man.  He  entertained  very  different  views  in  politics 
from  his  brother,  the  late  lord ;  and,  though  usually  devoted 
to  his  recondite  studies,  he  now  exerted  himself  to  convert  his 
loyal  nephew.  In  a  letter  dated  dlst  of  May  1646  (the  very 
day  on  which  Montrose  received  the  king's  first  letter  requiring 
him  to  disband  his  forces),  the  Covenanter  implores  him  to 
^  return  yet  in  time  before  all  time  be  lost,  and  let  the  first 
beginning  of  your  majority  in  age  evidence  better  resolutions 
than  did  the  ending  of  your  minority :"  ^  Now  at  this  present 
time,  by  the  king's  incoming  to  us,  by  his  recalling  his  commis- 
sions formerly  granted  to  your  uncle,  and  by  commanding  the 
laying  down  of  arms,  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  resolve  not  to 

♦  The  first  Lord  Napier  was  the  only  son  of  the  great  Napier, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daaghter  of  Stirling  of  Keir.  Thus,  Sir 
George  Stirling  and  his  father-in-law  Napier  were  first  eoaiins. 
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adhere  any  more  to  your  uncle's  courses  and  ways :  Let  not,  I 
pray  you,  the  preposterous  love  you  carry  to  him  any  longer  blind 
the  eyes  of  your  understandingy  nor  miscarry  you ;  consider,  I 
entreat  you,  and  I  pray  the  Almighty  to  move  your  heart  to 
consider,  that  upon  this  yeiy  nick  of  time  depends  the  utter  ruin 
or  safety  of  younel^  of  your  house  and  estate,  lady,  children, 
and  posterity,  your  nearest  friends,  and  of  all  that  by  the  link 
and  tie  of  nature  should  be  dearest  to  yoir :  for  certainly,  if  you 
continue  longer  in  that  evil  course,  your  forfeiture  will  not  be 
long  delayed,  your  lady  and  children  shall  be  reduced  to  ex- 
treme want,  whereof  they  already  feel  the  beginning, — your 
whole  estate  being  already  so  cantoned,  divided,  and  taken  up, 
that  neither  have  they  their  necessary  maintenance  off  it, 
neither  payeth  it  any  of  your  Other's  debt, — neither  shall  your 
sister  have  any  thing  to  maintain  her,"*  The  puritanical 
Laird  of  Bowhopple  then  proceeds  with  along  catalogue  of  dire- 
ful consequences,  ^  the  sad  effects^  which  your  preposterous 
loYe  in  following  your  unde  will  produce."  This  eloquent 
appeal  had  no  effect  upon  the  object  of  it,  who  preferred  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  loyal  fiither ;  and,  to  quote  his 
own  expressions,  ^  Montrose  and  his  nephew  were  like  the 
pope  and  the  church,  who  would  be  inseparable."  Being 
included  in  the  capitulation  with  Middleton,  he  returned 

*  Lilias  was  the  only  immarried  daughter  of  the  lato  lord.  In 
the  MS.  Record  of  Pari.,  of  date  13th  December  1645,  there  is 
minuted  a  petition  fh>m  **  Mrs  Lilias  Naper,  dochter  lawAil  to 
amquhile  Archibald  lord  Naper."  The  petition  narrates,  that  her 
father  had  '*  provided  for  her  by  bond,  in  ano  sum  of  money  for  my 
proTision  and  portion  natural ;  and  now,  since  his  decease,  being 
destitute  of  parents,  haTing  nothing  to  look  for  but  that  sum  for  the 
adyancement  of  my  fortune,  when  it  shall  please  God  the  same  shall 
offer,  and  in  the  mean  time  nothing  but  the  interest  and  profit  thereof 
to  maintain  me,  and  hearing  that  your  lordships  be  about  to  dispone 
my  father's  estate  for  the  use  of  the  public,'*— therefore  this  persecuted 
young  lady  prays  them  to  take  her  hard  case  into  consideration.  The 
petition  was  read  in  Parliament,  and  remitted  to  the  **  committee 
for  money  •"  meanwhile,  it  was  agreed  to  afford  her  some  aliment. 
Lilias  Napier  was  bom  15th  December  1626  ;  so  that  at  the  date  of 
this  petition  she  had  not  completed  her  nineteenth  year. 
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home  when  the  marquis  quitted  Scotlandy  in  order  to  arrange 
hifl  domestic  afiairs.  The  avaricious  Committee  of  Estates, 
besides  doing  what  they  pleased  with  his  lands^  compelled  him 
to  pay  £2000  sterling  in  name  of  fine  for  his  escape  from 
Holyrood.*  To  save  a  remnant  of  his  estates  for  their  &mOy, 
it  was  arranged  that  Lady  Elizabeth  should  remain  in  Scothmd, 
with  their  five  children,  while  the  young  lord,  having  signed  a 
deed  of  commission  to  her  and  her  fiither  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
dated  2d  March  16479  joined  his  uncle  in  Paris. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  &te  of  his 
loyal  and  8u£Pering  sister,  the  Lady  of  Keir,  who  sent  the 
*^  well-known  token"  to  Montrose ;  but  her  husband.  Sir 
Creoige  Stirling,  also  sought  safety  abroad  about  this  time, 
and  resided  chiefly  in  Holland.  The  following  melancholy 
letter,  dated  two  months  after  the  marquis's  departure,  is  ad- 
dressed, "  For  my  dear  brother,  the  Laird  of  Keir,  These :" — 

'^DearBbother, — ^Though  I  be  glad  of  so  frequent  occasions, 
yet  I  am  sony  they  are  with  such  bearers;  for  if  business  had 
not  gone  miserably  here,  there  would  a  been  more  ado  with 
these  honest  men,  who  now  are  forced  to  leave  their  own 
country.  I  need  say  no  more,  since  I  know  by  them  you  will 
be  informed  particularly ;  nor  have  I  any  contentment  to  write 
it ;  yet,  for  your  satisfaction,  I  shall  acquaint  you  of  what 
passes  hereafter,  and  constantly  shall  be  your  most  affectionate 
sister,  and  humble  servant,  ^*  Liliab  NAPiER.t 

•«  S^lmg^  6«fc  Nwr  [1646.] 

*  Yet  his  father  had  already  paid  about  L.900  sterling  for  that 
offence,  and  a  debt  of  L.800  sterling,  dae  by  the  goyemment  to  the  late 
lord,  was  reftised  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  Napier  charter- 
chest  there  is  the  foUowing  original  extract,  dated  in  the  month  after 
that  in  which  Montrose  made  his  escape.  *'  Edin.  23d  October  1646. — 
The  Committee  of  Estates  declares  that  the  Lord  Napier  his  acci- 
dentally meeting  with  the  late  Earl  of  Montrose,  his  uncle,  abroad 
out  of  the  country,  shall  not  infer  a  contravention  of  his  act,  provided 
he  eonver§e  not  with  the  said  late  earl. — Exiractum^  Arch,  Primerote^ 
Cler:' 

t  Or^.— Keir  charter-chest. 
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BjKfWig  teftoed  thm  ht  the  melaiNiioly  hriuim  of  ^  the 
plotten^**  this  difq»ter  will  be  fitlj  oondnded  hy  recording 
some  unknown  particiilfln  of  the  demise  of  their  dittingniriied 
proeecntor,  his  nugestj's  advocate,  Sir  Thomas  Hope.  This 
singnlar  indiyidiialy  who  laboured  ihzongh  his  long  and  eveni- 
fal  file  to  reconcile  the  worship  of  God  and  Manunon,  fell 
into  compatfaitiTe  insignificance  after  presiding  at  that  Genersl 
AssemUy  which  aeoompliahed  the  Solemn  Leagae  and  Cofo- 
nant.  His  talents  and  tact  were  of  great  nse  to  the  revoln- 
Honaiy  party,  so  long  as  Chailes  I.  was  sufficiently  feared 
as  a  monareh  to  render  the  assistanoe  of  sadi  •  privy- 
conndllor  necessary  to  theuL  But  when  tiie  assemUy  of 
1648^  with  which  Hope's  influence  may  be  said  to  have  ter* 
minated,  had  brought  the  popular  movement  to  its  highest 
pitch,  the  occupation  of  the  advocate,  at  least  as  a  partisan  of 
the  Covenant^  was  gone.  He  appears  to  have  lost  heait^  after 
recording  in  his  journal  the  battle  of  Auldeme,  in  May  1645  : 
but  he  survived  until  the  end  of  October  next  year,  when  Sir 
Archibald  Johnston  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  public  pro- 
secutor, not  long  before  the  transaction  wherein  that  party 
gave  up  their  king,  and  all  that  remained  of  their  honour. 
The  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Estates,  addresMd,  **  For  my  much  honoured  brother,  Geoige 
Dundas  of  Duddingstone,"  affi)rdB  a  view  of  this  celebrated 
statesman  on  his  deathbed,  at  the  very  time  when,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  prophecy,  those  with  whom  he  had  long  co- 
operated were  indeed  about  to  let  ^  all  protestant  princes  see 
that  they  had  not  religion  for  their  end,  but  the  bearing  down 
of  monarchy.'** 

"  My  Bolovbd  Brothsr, — ^I  am  deprived  of  my  glory  no^K, 
when  I  am  bereft  of  my  dearest  fiither,  who  this  night  went 
up  to  the  hope  of  glory,  after  five  days'  sickness,  during  which 
time  all  who  were  about  him  heard  an  old  Simeon  with  pr 


*  See  before,  p.  125. 
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in  his  mouthy  and  joy  in  his  heart.  This  moming  he  called 
f^r  me,  and  although  extremely  weak,  he  himself  desired  me 
to  join  with  him, — took  up  the  2dd  psalm,  and  song  it  out  to 
ihe  end  distinctly  and  feelingly.  I  have  made  a  mighty  loss^ 
and  I  trow  this  land  doth  share  with,  me  also.  I  am  to  enter 
into  a  sea,  a  stormy  se%  of  burthens  and  difficulties.  If  the 
Lord  help  me  not  I  am  undone.  But  the  Lord  will  help  me. 
On  the  next  Tuesday  his  burial  will  be  here  in  town,  where  I 
look  for  you  and  your  kind  brother  William  that  day.  Till 
then,  and  ever,  I  am  yours  in  the  Lord, 

*^  Sir  J«  H«y  Cbaiohjull* 

**  You  will  be  pleased  in  my  name  to  invite  any  deaf  ones 
you  meet  with,  as  young  Dundas,  and  Powrie,  and  any  else  as 
you  meet  with  them. 

«  OraightOi,  October  1646.''» 

*  FiOBi  the  ohartsr-eheet  of  Thomas  Bniee,  Esq.  of  Amot. 
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Charles  in  the  Hands  of  the  Scots  Army— Montrose's  Proposition  to 
save  him— Carried  by  Lord  Crawford  to  the  Queen— Letters  of  her 
Mi^eety  and  Lord  Jermyn  on  the  Subject— The  Coyenanters  sell  the 
Kin^  to  the  Parliament— Letter  from  Charies  to  Montroee— The 
Queen's  Letters  to  Montrose — Jermyn*s  Jealousy  of  him — Attempts 
to  prevent  Montrose  meeting  with  the  Queen— His  Counsel  to  her 
Majesty  at  Paris  —  Is  opposed  and  thwarted  by  Jermyn— Sends 
the  King  a  Sword— Charles  writes  to  Montroee,  and  thanks  him  for 
the  Sword— Letter  fh>m  Montrose  to  Keir— Forms  a  Friendship 
with  the  Cardinal  de  Retz— His  Character  by  De  Rets— Cardinal 
Mazarine  attempts  to  engage  him  in  the  Serrice  of  France— Qiarles 
I.  goes  to  the  Isle  of  Wight— His  Condition  there— Difference  be- 
tween the  Presbyterian  Coyenanters  and  the  Independents— New 
Combination  between  Hamilton  and  Argyle— Collision  between  the 
Committee  of  Estates  and  General  Assembly— The  Hamilton  Party 
offer  their  Services  to  the  Queen— Montrose  advises  her  in  vain — 
Qnits  Paris,  and  joins  the  Emperor  of  Germany— Is  commismoned 
as  FJeld-marshal  of  the  Empire— Lord  Napier's  Letter  to  his  Lady, 
with  an  Account  of  Montrose's  Proceedings^Retums  to  Brussels 
with  the  Emperor— Fate  of  Hamilton  and  the  Army  of  the  Engage- 
ment—Argyle  calls  Cromwell  into  Scotland— Montrose's  Qi^er 
Key, 

MoNTROBE  waa  not  deceiyed  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
king ;  and  that  the  new  conjunction  of  Hamilton  and  Aigyle 
could  be  productiye  of  no  good,  he  had  the  best  reason  to  be- 
lieye  from  sad  experience.  Nor  did  his  majesty's  prospects 
appear  to  be  brightened  by  the  £eM:t,  that  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  as  just  narrated,  the  person  upon  whom  he  was 
constrained  to  confer  the  office  of  Crovm  Adyocate  was  one  of 
the  most  deyoted  of  the  Coyenanters,  the  rebellious^  yindictiye 
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Procuzator  of  the  Eark.  Montrose  knew  that  his  soven^ 
-was  in  &ct  a  prisoner ;  and  that  their  objeot  was  to  compel 
him  to  yield  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  tyrannical  demands. 
Indeed  they  now  openly  declared,  that  the  only  condition  on 
which  they  could  secure  even  his  personal  safety,  was  that  he 
should  *^  take  the  Coyenant,"  whether  against  his  conscience 
or  not.*  Under  these  circumstances,  before  quitting  the  coun- 
tiy  the  marquis  exerted  himself  to  organize  a  northern  com- 
bination, or  Engagement  (as  such  bonds  were  then  termed), 
to  saYe  the  king  by  force  of  arms.  He  understood  that  his 
majesty  intended  to  employ  him  in  the  capacity  of  ambaasador- 
extraordiBaiy  at  Paris,  where,  under  the  directions  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  he  should  endeayour  to  move  the  foreign  powers  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  British  monarchy.  I^paratory  to 
this  mission  he  had  been  most  active,  after  his  army  was  dia- 
banded,  in  ascertaining  what  force  the  loyal  chie&  in  the  north 
of  Scotiand  could  bring  into  the  field,  if  sanctioned  by  the 
eonntenance  of  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  their  fereign  allies.  Probably  he  had  found  means  of 
communicating  this  design  to  Charles,  which  would  account 
for  the  expressions  in  his  majesty's  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  August : 
^  Montrose,  in  all  kinds  of  fortune  you  find  a  way  more  and 
more  to  oblige  me.  Delay  your  going  as  long  as  you  can, 
without  breaking  your  word."  Certain  it  is,  that^  shortly  be- 
fore he  made  his  escape  to  Norway,  he  had  despatched  his 
friend.  Lord  Crawford,  with  written  proposals,  to  be  submitted 
to  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  councillors  at  Paris.  Crawford, 
accordingly,  set  out  in  the  first  place  for  Ireland,  to  oommu- 


*  BaiUie  would  not  eyen  admit  that  the  king  had  any  conscientious 
feeling  on  the  sobject.  In  a  letter  to  Henderson,  dated  April  28, 
1646,  he  says,  **  Though  he  should  swear  it,  no  man  will  believe  it, 
that  he  sticks  upon  Episcopacy  for  any  conscience."  Baillie  was  about 
as  good  a  judge  of  the  conscience  of  Charles  I.  as  he  was  of  **  the 
reach"  of  Cromwell.  **  Vane  and  Cromwell,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Spang,  September  1st,  1647,  **  tu  I  take  it,  are  of  nimble  hot  fancies  to 
put  all  in  confiisien,  but  not  of  any  deep  reaeh.** 
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nioBte  ivith  the  Marqius  of  Antrim,  and  &om  tfaenoe  proceeded 
to  Fmnety  where  he  amved  with  his  insbmciioiis  early  in  tiie 
month  of  Oetober  1646. 

Unfbrtimatdlj,  at  this  time  the  qneea  was  ahnoat  entiiely 
guided  by  the  adyioe  of  her  fiiToviritey  Loid  Jermyn,  a  meae 
ooortier)  who  had  ooDcetyed  a  great  jealowy  <tf  Montrose^  when 
he  imderatood  that  he  was  on  bis  way  to  Fraooe.  The  Batane 
«f  his  employment  was  already  known  to  Jearmyn  tiinnigh 
AshlmniaBDi,  who  had  joined  the  eouoeils  of  her  msjesfcy  wiun 
driten  from  his  royal  master  aoon  after  thdr  wifevtimflbe 
jonniey  to  Newark.  He  therefore  took  all  oocasions  of  de- 
tracting fiom  the  merits  of  the  hero^  and  seifidiiy  lahonied  to 
oounterset  any  sehsme,  however  loyal,  which  seemed  to  inter- 
fere with  his  own  infloenee.  No  one  onght  to  hsTe  been 
welcomed  with  greater  cordiality  at  the  court  of  Heniietta  than 
the  Marqnis  of  Montroae.  Yet  his  i^proadi  to  Ptois  is  mentioned 
by  Jermyn,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  as  opldly  as  poaeibley  and 
only  from  the  necessity  of  reportkig  the  airiTal  of  Lord  Craw- 
ferd,  with  the  propositions  already  mentioned.  It  appean 
from  the  corre^ndenee,  preserved  among  the  Clarendon 
papeiS)  that  while  the  queen's  Presbyterian  advisers  so  un- 
feelingly urged  his  nuyesty  to  sacrifice  his  conscienee  to  the 
Covenant,  Lords  Jezmyn  and  Colepe{^r,  on  the  19th  of  Oe- 
tober 1646,  ihns  write  :— ''  The  Earl  of  Crawford  come  hither 
six  days  amce  from  Scotland,  by  the  way  of  Ireland.  His 
bufflnesB  is  to  propose  to  the  qneen,  ia  the  name  of  Montrose 
(whom  we  e:q>ect  here  eveiy  day)  and  himself,  and  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  design 
to  raise  for  your  service  an  army  of  30,000  men,  with  which  he 
proposes  to  reduce  Scotland  this  winter  entLoely  under  your 
obedience ;  and  from  thenoe  to  march  into  England  (he  nameth 
London  itself)  and  to  do  as  much.  He  faatii  showed  her  nujesly 
a  list  of  all  the  persons  of  quality  that  are  to  be  the  heads  of 
these  men,  and  of  the  numbers  which  they  are  to  bring,  armed 
with  a  fusee,  sword,  and  taxget ;  and  affioms  that  they  will  all 
engage  themselves  aooordiogly,  if  the  queen  and  prinoe  ahidl 
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eneaangQ  them  00  to  do.  Their  quanoel  is  to  be,  to  free  yonr 
majesty  from  imprisonment ;  for  they  take  you  to  he  under 
seatmiiity  and  no  better  than  a  prisoner."*  The  letter  goes  on. 
In  a  cold  depreeiaiing  tosiey  U>  mei^ion  the  sanK>rt  required 
by  Montrose  in  money  and  Irish  t«oops ;  and  then  they  say, 
^  we  oflly  fipom  them  make  this  relation  to  you,  to  whom  we 
leaye  the  judgment^  as  better  imderstanding  the  oondition  and 
power  of  Sootland,  and  tlie  probabOity  of  the  defl«g«  than  we 
do."  It  is  added,  howereTp  that  the  queen  had  aixeady  des- 
patched an  express  to  the  Highlands  in  hwown  name,  and  that 
another  had  gone  in  name  of  Piinoe  Charles,  desiring  these 
loyal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  *^  to  respite  their  reasons  a  little, 
until  she  may  more  particularly  hear  from  you,  and  know  in 
what  condition  your  person  and  affiuis  are.  The  Lord  Craw- 
ford seems  to  fear  nothing  but  that  they  will  be  tampered  with, 
to  be  taken  off  with  great  offen*  before  they  shall  be  enoou- 
laged  from  henoe."t 

It  is  smgular  that  in  the  queen's  letter  to  his  mijesty  of  the 
▼wcy  same  date,  this  Engagement  is  only  cursorily  mentioned, 
and  Montrose  himself  neither  named  nor  alluded  to,  though 
expected  in  Paris  eveiy  day.  All  that  she  says  on  the  subject 
ifl^  **  My  Lord  Crawford  is  arriyed,  who  brings  me  yery  great 
offers  on  the  part  of  your  adherents  in  Scotland ;  with  respect 
to  which  I  ahall  tske  all  neoessaiy  steps."    MeenwhUe,  how- 


*  A  list  of  the  foroea  Ib  giyen  in  the  letter,  and  it  is  added,  **  My 
Lord  Branford  has  seen  the  list,  and  says  he  knows  all  the  persons, 
and  that  he  belieyee  they  are  aMe  to  niake  good  the  anmben  men- 
tioned in  the  paper."  ^  The  MarqmB  of  Antrin,  in  name  of  dan- 
donnell,  2000  men ;  Maclean,  2000  ;  Macranald,  1800 ;  Macleod  of 
Harris,  1000  ;  Sir  James  MaodonneU,  2000 ;  Earl  of  Seaforth,  2000  $ 
the  Lord  Rea,  1200 ;  the  country  of  Athol  and  Badenooh,  8000 ;  Clan- 
gregor,  and  Farquharson,  1200  ;  Grant,  1000  ;  Clanhattan  and  Strath- 
em  men,  1000  ;  .the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  1500  ;  the  Earl  of  Airly,  400  ; 
the  Earl  of  Airth,  700  ;  Maoniell  of  fiara,  fiOO  ;  Qleogarry,  500  ;  the 
Earlof  Nithisdale,  1000 ;  the  Marquis  of  MontroM),  1000  ;  the  Lord 
Dalkeith  100  hone.    Total  28«400.'' 

t  QaiendoB  Papsfs,  toI.  ii.  p.  271. 
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eret,  her  majesty  had  written  to  the  Highlands  an  order  nearly 
equivalent  to  dedining  their  services.    The  king's  reply  to 
these  heartless  letters*  does  not  appear ;  bat  that  eveiy  pos- 
athle  aid  and  enoonragement  onght  to  have  been  given  to 
the  warlike  chie6  who  were  willing  to  attempt  his  rescue, 
was  soon  made  manifest.    On  the  2d  of  Januaiy  thereafter 
Chailes  writes:— "<  Dear  Heart,— I  must  tell  thee  that  now  I 
am  deehred  what  I  have  letdly  been  ever  since  I  came  to  this 
army,  which  is  a  prisoner ;  for  the  governor  told  me  some 
foxa  days  since,  that  he  was  commanded  to  secure  me,  leit  I 
should  make  an  escape ;  the  difference  being  only  this,  that 
heretofore  my  escape  was  easy  enough,  but  now  it  is  most 
difficult,  if  not  unpossibW    And  shortly  afterwards  the  dis- 
honourable  transaction  was  concluded,  which,  when  announced 
to  the  deserted  monarch,  caused  him  to  exclaim  ^  then  am  I 
bought  and  sold.**    Hamilton's  conduct  upon  this  occasion  was 
in  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.    Having  done 
much  to  cause  and  nothing  to  avert  the  disgraceful  result, 
he  and  his  brother  Lanerick,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  proUtted 
against  the  sale  of  the  king.     But  he  received  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  as  his  own  share  of  the  price ;  to  Aigyle  an 
equal  share  was  allotted  ;  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  ^  his  mar 
jesty's  advocate,"  received  three  thousand  ;  fifteen  thousand 
were  set  aside  for  «*  Argyle's  friends ;"  while  the  zealous  of  the 
cleigy  were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  rebellion. 

After  Charles  knew  his  &te,  and  a  few  days  before  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  oommisuoners  sent  by  the  pa^ 
liament,  he  thus  wrote  to  Montrose : — 

**  MoNTBOSE, — Having  no  cipher  with  you,  I  think  not  fit 

*  The  coldness  and  reserve  on  the  sabjeot  of  this  galknt  P^V^ 
is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  queen  in  the  same  letter  mjh  ^ 
have  received  no  letters  from  you  this  week,  which  makes  mtnrj 
uneasy,  as  we  hear  from  London  that  the  Soots  are  resolved  to  delirtf 
yon  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament."— CUrendon  Papers,  p.  271* 
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to  write  but  what  I  care  not  though  all  the  world  read  it. 
flnt^  then,  I  congratulate  your  coming  to  the  Low  Ck>untrie8^ 
hoping  before  this  that  ye  are  safely  arrived  at  Paris.  Next, 
I  refer  you  to  this  trusty  bearer  for  the  knowledge  of  my 
present  condition,  which  is  such,  as  all  the  directions  I  am 
able  to  give  you  is  to  desire  you  to  dispose  of  yourself  as  my 
wife  shall  advise  you.  Knowing  that  she  truly  esteems  your 
worth, — ^for  she  is  mine,  and  I  am  your  most  assured,  real, 
fiuthful,  constant  friend,  ^  Charles  R. 

«  Newetutle,  Jan.  21, 1647/'* 

The  king  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  marquis's  progress^ 
lor  of  the  date  of  this  letter  he  was  at  Hamburgh.  He  had, 
some  time  in  September,  with  his  suite  reached  Beigen  in 
Norway,  the  port  to  which  their  vessel  belonged ;  from  whence 
he  journeyed  to  Christiana,  and  soon  afterwards  embarked  for 
Denmaric.  His  immediate  object  was  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  Christian  V.,  the  maternal  uncle  and  most  friendly  ally  of 
his  royal  master ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  Denmark  he  leamt 
that  the  king  was  in. Germany.  So  he  again  embarked,  and 
crossing  the  Baltic,  passed  through  Holstein,  and  established 
himself  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
anxiously  expecting  tidings  of  the  fisite  of  Charles^  and  the  re* 
0ult  of  his  own  negotiation  with  the  queen.  But  he  was 
aware  of  the  baneful  influence  of  Jermyn,  and  had  little  hope^ 
of  a  cordial  reception  in  that  quarter,  however  natuiaUy  in* 
dined  her  majesty  might  be  to  aid  his  exertions. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  Henrietta  Maria,  so  early 
as  the  month  of  October,  had  received  Montrose's 'proposi- 
tions, and  immediately  thereafter  had  transmitted  a  despatch 
to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  ardour  of  the 
loyal  chie&,  her  first  letter  to  him  should  have  been  dated 
so  late  as  the  6th  of  February  following,  and  appear  to  treat 
his  proposals  as  if  they  were  most  welcome. 

*  Ori^.— Montrose  oharter-chest. 
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^  Cousin^— I  am  yeiy  h^py  to  hare  tills  opportimitj  of 
writing  to  yoa  iniho  metti  time,  until  1  can  teiuah  yon  with 
mora  ample  despateheB,  legsrding  the  piopoaitioii  sabmitled  to 
me  by  my  Lord  Crawford  on  your  part^  and  that  of  several  good 
aervants  of  hk  majesty  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  whieh 
I  approve  offiremeiy;  and  as  I  hold  it  to  be  of  great  Importance 
to  the  serrioeof  his  majesty,  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  furlAier 
li,  and  labour  therein  with  all  my  power.  This  letter  is  merely 
to  tell  yon  generally  of  what  you  shall  be  more  particularly 
informed  by  myself  in  the  ensuing  week  ;  and  also  to  assure 
you,  that  I  shall  never  be  contented  until  I  am  able  to  prove, 
by  deeds,  the  estimation  in  which  I  hold  yourself,  and  the 
services  you  have  rendered  to  the  king,  so  that  you  may  be 
satisfied  that  I  am  truly  your  very  good  and  afiectionate  cousin 
and  friend,  «  Henbibtta  Mabia.* 

'*ParU,Blh  Feb."  [I6i7l 

Meanwhile,  the  marquis  had  communicated  with  her  ma- 
jesty ;  for,  on  the  12th  of  February,  she  again  writes  to  him, 
'  I  have  received  your  letters^  one  that  came  by  the  Sound,  and 
the  other  with  Major  Carr,and  am  extremely  rejoiced  to  learn 
the  condition  you  are  in,  the  rebels  having  spread  a  report  that 
you  had  been  defeated.t  I  wish  I  could  give  you  as  good  an 
account  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in  England.  I  have  commanded 
Jermyn  to  write  to  you  more  Ailly,  and  this  bearer  to  tell 
you,  moreover,  what  I  cannot  venture  to  commit  to  writing. 
Therefore,  referring  you  to  them,  I  conclude  with  the  assur- 

•  Of^^MsutiMeobarter-ehefit.  All  tiieqaeea'a  letters  axe  writtsa 
ia  French. 

t  This  seems  to  mean  a  report  that  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Soot- 
land  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops.  But  so  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  that,  when  Montrose  was  desired  by  the  king  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  he  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  again  most  fcr- 
midable  to  the  Covenanters.  This  they  well  knew.  Baillie,  in  a  let* 
ter  dated  26th  June,  1646,  says  **  We  are  afrud  Montrose  and  Antrim 
lay  not  down  arms ;  and  if  the  king  eioape  to  them,  it  will  he  a  woftd 
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isiioey  that  I  am  ao  deeply  impresied  with  the  fiuthful  and 
mat  servioea  you  have  renderod  to  the  king,  that  I  ahall  al- 
ways have  your  mtereata  as  much  at  heart,  and  more  so,  than 
my  own.  Believe  this,  I  entreat  of  yon,  and  that  I  am,"  Sec.* 
While  our  hero  was  entertained  by  these  fine  words,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  got  any  instructions  whatever  from 
Jermyn  on  the  subject  of  the  Engagement,  the  intelligence 
reached  him  that  the  king  had  been  sold  to  the  parliament. 
He  then  quitted  Hamburgh,  some  time  in  February,  and  was 
on  his  way  through  Flanders  to  Parity  when  met  by  Ashbumam 
bearing  the  following  letter  to  him  from  her  majesty,  dated 
Paiis^  March  15 :  ^  The  moment,"  she  says^  ^  that  I  was  ap- 
prized of  your  arrival  in  Holland,  I  became  anxious  to  assure 
yon,  by  this  letter,  of  the  continuance  of  my  estimation  of  the 
services  which  you  have  rendered  to  his  majesty.  I  feel  as- 
sured you  will  go  on  in  that  course  whenever  you  can, — your 
own  deeds  afibrd  a  testimony  that  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  on 
the  other  hand  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
within  my  power  I  would  not  do  to  show  my  gratitude  to  you. 
I  have  charged  Ashbunmm  to  speak  to  you  more  particularly 
of  wmetking  for  the  service  of  the  king.  Referring  you  to 
him,  in  whom  you  may  place  the  most  implicit  reliance,  I 
conclude  with  repeating  the  assurance,  that  I  am  very  sincerely, 
my  cousin,  your  affectionate  cousin  and  constant  friend, 

**  HeZOUETTA  liABIA.**t 

The  truth  Is,  Lord  Jermyn  had  already  defeated  Mon- 
trose's Engagement,  and  counteracted  whatever  inclination 
the  queen  herself  might  have  had  to  entertain  the  scheme. 
And  while  he  thus  guarded  against  any  application  of  her 
finances,  or  means  of  raising  money,  in  which  he  was  not  to 
participate,^  he  also  exerted  himself  to  exclude  from  her  court 


*  Orv.— Montrose  charter-chest  f  IlMd. 

t  The  nuumer  in  which  the  thoaghtless  qaeen  dissipated  bar  slender 
resonrees  and  hurt  her  credit,  is  indicated  by  the  following  note,  written 
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ttid  piesenoe  the  distingiiiahed  chaiactor  now  on  his  wny  thither. 
Aocordingljy  the  ^  aomething,'*  with  which  Ashhomam  was 
eharged  for  his  ear,  proved  to  be  a  prapodiion  that  he 
should  return  forthwith  to  Scotland,  without  seeing  her 
Bkajesty,  and  there  venew  the  war,  entirely  upon  his  own 
credit  and  resources  ;  and  this,  too,  after  the  queen  (as  ap- 
pears by  Jennyn'a  letter  to  Charles)  had  herself  gtvon  the 
Highland  chiefs  Teascm  to  believe  that  their  loyal  services 
were  not  particularly  required.  To  Ashbuinam's  discouiage- 
ing  measage  Montrose  replied,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris 
by  the  command  of  his  majesty,  and  must  fulfil  his  mission ; 
that  he  had  no  means  of  renewing  the  war  without  the  coun- 
tenance and  aid  of  the  queen,  who  appeared  to  be  unable  to 
asstBt  him  ;  that  the  loyalty  of  his  friends  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  had  been  much  depressed  by  the  order  to  lay  down 
their  arms ;  that  Huntly  himself  had  been  lately  overpowered^ 
and  the  ardour  for  the  cause  in  those  quarters  required  a  new 
stimulus ;  that  when  he  reached  Paris,  and  had  paid  his  re-, 
spects  to  her  majesty,  he  should  feel  proud  of  any  service  put 
upon  him  by  her,  however  dangerous  and  hopeless  it  might 
be;  but  felt  assured  that  he  would  not  find  it  to  be  her 
opinion  that  he  should  disregard  his  majesty's  commands,  which 
were,  to  proceed  to  the  French  capital  and  receive  his  in- 
structions from  herself.  Ashbumam  had  then  the  effix>ntery 
to  afiect  concern  for  the  marquis's  own  safety,  and  entreated 
him  to  return  and  make  his  peace  with  the  Covenanters,  court 
their  friendship,  and  thereby  preserve  himself  and  friends  for 
better  times.  "  No  one,"  replied  Montrose,  "  has  shown  him- 
self more  forward  in  the  king's  behalf  than  I ;  butlwouldnot 

by  Secretary  Nicholas  to  Clarendon,  8th  March  1647,  the  very  time  that 
Montrose  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  :  **  I  hear  that  the  qaeen  hath 
lately  made  a  marriage  between  two  of  her  French  servants  ;  which, 
it  is  said,  hath  cost  her  two  thousand  pistoles.  For  she  gave  a  bed, 
and  fiimitore  for  a  chamber,  and  six  suits  of  cloaths  to  the  bride,  be- 
sides plate  and  other  presents.  I  hear  she  hath  received  all  or  most 
of  her  money,  but  pays  not  her  servants^  Keep  this  to  yoorself^"— 
Clarendon  Paper*,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 
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obey  the  king  himself  if  he  told  me  to  do  that  which  would 

be  diahonoorable  to  me  and  prejudicial  to  him." 

When  the  marquis  arrived  in  Paris  he  went  directly  to  her 

majesty,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  using  every  possible  means  of  raising  an  army  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  rescue  the  sovereign.  But  his  eloquent 
appeal  was  as  fruitless  upon  this  occasion  as  it  had  been  at  a 
former  crisis  in  the  fiite  of  Charles.  They  had  not  met  since 
his  advice  had  been  rejected  at  York  ;  and  all  had  proved  as  he 
then  predicted,  within  a  few  years,  during  which  he  had  tra- 
yersed  Scotland  like  a  meteor.  And  now  Aigyle  had  sold  the 
king,  and  HamiUan  shared  the  spoil !  ^  The  queen  answered 

■  him,"  says  Dr  Wishart,  ^  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  without 
explaining  herself  sufficiently  ;  for  when  she  was  allowed  to 
follow  her  own  inclinations,  she  was  greatly  disposed  to 
encourage  and  advance  this  noble  person,  who,  of  all  the 
king's  subjects,  had  done  him  the  most  valuable  service  ;  but 
being  deluded  by  the  artifices  of  her  courtiers^  who  vaunted 
of  the  power  and  riches  of  the  Presbyterians,  sometimes  in  a 
cajoling  and  at  other  times  in  a  menacing  manner,  she  was 
forced  into  opposite  measures,  and  perplexed  Montrose  with 
various  and  contradictory  sentiments."  He  had  also  been  led 
to  expect,  from  Charles's  letters,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Paris 
he  should  receive  from  the  queen  not  only  full  and  explicit 
instructions,  upon  which  he  could  immediately  act,  but  also 
his  credentials,  as  ambassador-extraordinary.    He  was  told, 

•  however,  that  there  were  no  directions  or  credentials  for 
him  there  ;  although  Ashbumam  informed  him  privately  that 
he  himself  had  been  sent  to  apprize  her  majesty  of  the  king's 
intentions  to  that  efiect,  and  had  done  so  accordingly.  But 
**  Lord  Jermyn,  by  his  address  and  interest  at  court,  got  every 
thing  rejected  that  tended  to  lessen  his  power  or  obstruct  his 
profit." 

Meanwhile  the  monarch,  now  approaching  the  termination  of 
his  sufferings,  was  so  strictly  confined  and  closely  watched  by 
his  present  keepers,  that  he  had  no  means  of  communicating 
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with  any  of  his  friendB.  Feffhaps  this  was  the  bittereBk 
moment  of  Montrose's  lif e,  when  he  found  himself  rejected  by 
the  Queen  of  Enghmd,  and  f oigotten  as  it  seemed  by  the  king 
himself,  after  all  his  labonn  and  sacrifices,  and  while  still 
deyoted  to  save  him.  The  noble  romance  of  his  affection  ia 
illustrated  by  this  interesting  fiict,  not  hitherto  known,  that  in 
the  midst  of  his  fruitlesB  endeayoura  at  Fleuris,  some  time  be- 
tween the  months  of  liaich  and  June  1647,  he  had  aeini 
Chariea  a  sword,  which  his  majesty  received.  In  a  letter  to 
Frinee  Charles,  to  be  afterwaids  noticed,  he  declared,  ^  I  ncTsr 
had  passion  upon  earth  so  strong  as  that  to  do  the  king,  your 
fiither,  service."  This  declaration  may  warrant  oar  applying 
his  own  beautiful  verses  to  his  love  for  his  royal  master,  and 
his  anxiety  to  save  him  from  evil  oounseUors, 

My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray, 

This  noble  world  of  thee 
Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 

Than  purest  MonarcMe ; 
For  if  oonfiuion  have  a  part. 

Which  virtuous  bouIb  abhor. 
And  hold  a  synod  in  thy  heart, 

I'll  never  love  thee  i 


If  in  the  empire  of  thy  heart. 

Where  I  should  solely  be. 
Another  do  pretend  a  part 

And  dare  to  vie  with  me  ; 
Or  if  committees  thou  erect, 

And  goes  on  such  a  score, 
111  sing  and  laugh  at  thy  neglect. 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

But  if  thou  wilt  be  constant  then. 

And  fskithAil  of  thy  word, 
111  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen, 

And  famous  by  my  sword : 
VU  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

Was  never  heard  before,-— 
111  crown  and  deck  thee  ail  with  bays. 

And  love  thee  evermore. 
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From  the  end  of  January  to  the  beginning  of  June,  Charles 
liad  been  rigoronaly  confined  at  Holdenb  j,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton.  But  on  the  Sd  of  the  hitter  month  a  new  etida 
occurred ;  for  ^  one  Joyce/*  a  madman  whom  the  times  had 
tiansmuted  from  a  tailor  into  a  comet,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  horse,  seized  the  sacred  person  of  his  majesty,  and  trans- 
ferred him  from  the  parliament  to  Cromwell  and  his  partisans. 
In  his  progress  to  Hampton  Court,  where  the  army  placed  him 
and  for  a  tune  mocked  him  with  the  insignia  of  monarchy,  he 
had  passed  through  Newmaxket^  from  whence  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  writing  thi%  most  probably  his  last  letter,  to 
the  heroic  marquis : — 

^MoNTBOsE,— When  ye  shall  truly  know  my  present  con* 
dition,  ye  will  rather  wonder  that  I  have  receired  and  an* 
swered  yours,  than  that  thn  bearer,  the  last  time,  went  empty 
from  me.  But  not  being  confident  of  the  safe  deliyeiy  of 
this,  nor  having  any  cipher  with  you,  I  think  not  fit  to  write 
freely  unto  you.  Therefore,  I  desire  you  to  take  directions 
from  my  wife  what  ye  are  to  do ;  and  be  confident  that  no 
time,  place,  or  condition,  shall  make  me  other  than  your 
most  assured,  real^  fiuthful,  constant  friend, 

«ChabIiEsR. 

<*  Newmarket,  \9ih  June,  1647. 

^  I  tliank  you  for  the  sword  ye  sent  me. — Commend  me  to 
all  my  friends  that  are  with  you."* 

As  the  king  was  Buffered  to  keep  his  old  state  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  permitted  to  engage  in  devotion  with  his  own 
chaplains,  and  even  to  see  his  children,  this  deceitful  lull  in 
the  hurricane  of  his  fortunes  brought  some  comfort  even  to 
himself,  and  caused  an  impression  to  go  abroad  that  his  com- 
plete restoration  was  about  to  be  effected.  Montrose  had  heard 
of  this  changed  condition  of  the  monarch,  but  entertained  no 

•  Orf^.^Montrose  charter-cheet.— Does  this  sword  exist  1 
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nngalne  hopes  as  to  the  result^  as  will  appear  from  his  allu- 
sion to  it  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  his  exiled  ne- 
phew:— 

^For  the  right  foorshipful  Sir  George  Stirling  o/Kdr, 
In  Holland, 

^  Hon.  Friend, — ^I  received  yours,  and  am  vexy  glad  of  your 
welfare,  being  in  some  trouble  on  contrary  conjectures ;  not 
hearing  hitherto  from  yourself,  or  of  the  receipt  of  the  queen 
and  prince's  letters,  or  from  any  other  hand  concerning  your 
being  in  those  parts ;  for  Balloch  spoke  nothing  at  all  to  me. 
As  for  your  business  there,  I  am  afraid  you  find  it  longsome ; 
but  if  matters  stand  with  the  king  ae  we  are  made  to  under- 
stand, or  if  it  please  -God  they  go  well  with  myself  any  other 
where,  I  hope  you  shall  not  need  to  think  upon  yourself  but 
leave  me  to  do  it.  As  for  that  which  you  spoke  long  ago 
concerning  Lilias,*  I  have  been  thinking,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
for  there  is  neither  Scots  man  nor  woman  welcome  that  way; 
neither  would  any  of  honour  and  virtue,  chiefly  a  woman, 
suffer  themselves  to  live  in  so  lewd  and  worthless  a  place.  So 
you  may  satisfy  that  person,  and  divert  her  thoughts  reso- 
lutely from  it.  Wishing  you  all  happiness,  I  am  your  &ith- 
fullest  and  afiectionate  brother,  <^  Montrose. 

""Near  Paris,  26  Julg,  1647."+ 

In  this  letter,  it  will  be  observed  he  alludes  to  some  pro- 
spects of  his  own  abroad,  if  the  king  should  no  longer  re- 
quire his  services.  Indignant  at  his  reception  by  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  di^sted  with  the  petty  intrigues  of  her  advisers^ 
he  now  kept  aloof  from  her  court.    But,  while  he  was  slighted 

*  Montrose's  niece,  Lilias  Napier.  Probably  this  refers  to  some 
proposal  to  find  a  place  for  her  at  the  French  court.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Montrose's  severe  expressions  do  not  refer  to  the  conrt  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  Lilias  Napier  ultimately  resided  with  her  brother  Lord 
Napier  and  Dr  Wishart. 

+  Ori^.— Keir  charter-chest. 
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and  disparaged  by  the  silly  letamen  of  the  queen,  the  eyes  of 
France  were  upon  hun.  The  celebrated  Cardmal  De  Retz, 
then  coadjutor  to  the  Ardbbkhop  of  Parisy  became  attached  to 
him  daring  his  residence  there;  and  even  in  the  fiill  flow  of 
that  entertaining  melange  of  histoiy,  politics,  wit,  and  de- 
bancheiy,  entitled  his  memoirs,  he  pauses  with  dignity  on  the 
name  of  Montrose,  and  portrays  him  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  This  celebrated  churchman  had  introduced  the  hero 
to  Mazarine,  who  then  ruled  the  destinies  of  France,  and  he 
was  the  medium  of  some  attempt  to  engage  the  marquis  in  the 
senrioe  of  France,  by  ofiers  of  the  most  distinguished  com- 
mands. But  the  latter,  owing  to  causes  that  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  suddenly  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  went  to  Ger- 
many, for  which  reason  he  seems  to  have  been  slighted  by  the 
Cardinal  on  lus  casual  return  to  Paris.  The  ardent  De  Rets 
resented  what  he  considered  a  disrespect  to  his  noble  friend, 
and  nanates  it  as  one  of  several  circumstances  that  had  placed 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  powerful  minister  of  France* 
Then  it  is  that  he  takes  occasion  to  exclaim, — '*  Montrose,  a 
Scotish  nobleman,  head  of  the  house  of  Graham^— the  only 
man  in  the  world  thaj^  has  ever  realized  to  me  the  ideas  of 
certain  heroes,  whom  we  now  discoyejr  nowhere  but  in  the 
lires  of  Plutarch, — ^had  sustained  in  his  own  country  the  cause 
of  the  king  his  master,  with  a  greatness  of  soul  that  has  not 
found  its  equal  in  our  age."  And  this  eulogist  was  the  friend 
of  Cond^  and  Tnrenne ! 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  that  Montrose  was 
apprized  of  a  new  crisiB  in  the  iate  of  his  beloved  master,  which 
threatened  to  be  the  last.  In  the  month  of  November  1647, 
Charles  was  again  induced  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  as  some 
ominous  circumstances  had  occurred  to  dissipate  the  semblance 
of  fireedom  and  security  he  had  lately  enjoyed.  The  result 
was  that  he  placed  himself  still  more  within  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  by  his  ill  judged  retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Cromwell  proposed,  to  a  secret  council  of 
the  army,  the  trial  and  judgment  of  their  sovereign  as  a  tyrant 
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and  tnitar  to  tlM  state.  Montroae  bad  long  boen  sitWed,  tiiii 
Wtwizt  the  Mints  of  Ciomwell  and  the  aaintB  of  AxgyH  bow- 
ever  thej  miglit  quazrel  oTer  the  spoSla  of  the  oonatitiitioiv 
theie  wae  no  broader  diHtinction  than  what  SalmaaiiiB  iesooifr- 
wbere  laid  to  hwe  thus  ezpreaaed,— that  the  Pnabyterittnebeld 
down  the  king  while  the  Indqiendsnte  cot  bis  throat.  It  wai^ 
tiierefoiey  with  infinite  disgust  he  kani  that  the  champioiMihy 
lor  Cbaites  was  now  to  be  taken  up  by  the  weak  and  Tieioiis 
government  of  Scotland,  who  sent  their  oonunissmierB  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  treat  with  bis  majeflty,  in  the  name  of  that 
Covenant  whioh  the  Independents  had  declared  in  the  House 
ef  Commons  to  be  ^  an  akaanaek  ont  of  date/*  Ebmilton,  wbe 
had  signally  fidled  in  eveiy  military  command,  who  had  never 
been  suooessfiil  in  the  management  of  bis  majeaty's  civil  affiant 
and  who  in  all  his  tnmasctioBS  had  eiqnaed  himself  to  the  sus- 
picion of  treason ;  and  Argyle,  who  in  every  expedition  had 
brought  disgrace  upon  himself  penonaUy,  and  in  poUtfeal 
qnestioiiB  had  ever  proved  himself  to  be,  in  the  words  of  his 
fiiUier,  a  ^  man  of  craft,  snbtilty,  and  fidseboo^'  ;*— -these 
two  were  now  competitors  for  the  hononr  of  nusing  Ibe  mon- 
aroby  they  bad  palled  down,  and  saving  the  king  they  had 
betrayed.  But  they  difiered  as  to  the  prinHpie  upon  which 
it  was  proposed  by  them  to  take  up  aims.  Azgyle  pr(^>osed,as 
the  sole  cause  of  quanel,  that  Presbyterian  government  had 
not  been  established  in  England  in  terms  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  although  Episcopacy  had  been  aotuallyaholisbed. 
His  rival,  while  be  admitted  this  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
war,  proposed  the  special  reason  that  the  king  was  unjustly 
detained  prisoner,  contrary  to  the  promises  given  to  the  Soots 
at  Newcastle.  The  duke  appealed  to  the  oovenanthig  pariia* 
ment,  and  the  other  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Kiik,  which  tri» 
bunals  now  came  into  violent  collision.  As  the  influence  of 
the  former  at  this  time  prevailed,  they  voted,  on  the  8d  ef 
May  1648,  an  army  of  90,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  and  n(u&i> 

*  See  before,  p.  70. 
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luted  Hamilton  to  the  chief  oominand.  Thus  ctitoomfited,  Oil* 
leBpic  Gmflmadi,  finding  hknaelf  for  onoe  in  the  minority  of  a 
ooTonanting  parliament,  bat  still  fidthfoliy  sapported  by  hii 
mi^estj's  adyocate.  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  pot  faimaelf  into 
secret  oommnnication  with  Oliver  CromweU,  and  invited  him 
to  eBpowse  the  cause  ci  the  Eiik,  in  oppositioia  to  the  mora 
IojbI  movement  of  the  other  laetioB« 

Shortly  before  these  tnauMctums,  the  Sootish  commisnoBf 
esBy  in  their  new  character  of  i^ampbas  f or  the  Idume  against 
the  democrats  of  England,  opened  a  conmnnioBtion  with  tha 
qneen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  obtain  their  sanction  and  aid 
an  lortherance  of  ^  the  Engagement."  Sir  William  Flemings 
«B  nndonbted  loyalist,  brother  to  the  Eail  of  Wigton,  and  a 
near  rdation  of  Montrose,  became,  horn  some  accident  or  othei^ 
the  bearer  of  their  propositions  to  Fttris.  Hence  the  marqnls 
soon  heard  of  the  treaty,  and  did  not  fiul  to  give  his  nnreserved 
opinion  to  her  majesty  on  the  sabject.  He  tmly  represented 
the  tainted  sources  whence  this  proffered  aid  arose,  and  that 
no  safety  to  the  king  or  honour  to  the  country  was  likely  to 
proceed  from  that  anomalous  alliance,  so  tyrannically  based 
upon  the  revolutionary  charter  of  the  Solemn  Lei^gue  and 
Covenant.  Besides,  that  anny  must  be  committed  to  Uie  lead- 
ing of  Hamilton  or  Aigyle,  whose  names,  as  commandant 
were  only  coupled  with  defeat  and  diagzace.  Nor  was  there 
one  person  among  the  leaders  of  the  present  movement  that 
had  not  been  notoriously  connected  with  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause.*  While,  therefore,  assistance  was  to  be  accepted,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  cwoae,  the  promises  and  professions  of  these 
covenanting  nobles  should  yet  be  received  with  the  utmost 
caution,  and  their  conditions  of  service  strictly  scrutinized ; 


*  These  leaders,  after  being  sifted  of  Argyle,  London,  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston,  and  their  friends,  were  Hamilton,  Laaadok,  Lindsay,  Rox- 
bnrgh,  Lauderdale,  and  Callender.  Some  of  the  papers  that  passed 
between  Henrietta  Maria  and  the  Engagers,  are  yet  preserred  at 
Cnmbemaold,  and  will  be  printed  with  the  Wigton  Papers  already 
referred  to. 
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thaty  for  his  own  party  lie  woiild  willingly  aerre  with  them, 
and  give  np  to  them  aU  his  laurels^  oonld  he  believe  them  to 
be  sincerely  penitent,  or  safe  to  deal  with ;  as  it  was,  he 
strenuously  recommended  the  raising  of  such  an  independent 
and  unquestionably  loyal  army  as  that  for  which  he  had  en- 
gaged when  he  left  Scotland  ;  and  this  array  he  was  willing 
himself  to  lead,  either  in  co-operation  with  the  Engager^  or  to 
their  disoomfiturey  as  the  case  might  require. 

Such  generally  were  the  views  which  the  marquis  submit- 
ted to  Henrietta  at  Pans,  early  in  the  spring  of  1648.  Bat 
the  Presbyterian  influence  was  paramount  in  her  council^ 
and  the  queen  cast  the  fiite  of  her  husband  and  his  kingdoms 
entirely  upon  a  £M^on  at  once  so  weak  and  dishonest,  that  their 
ruling  passion  was  rather  hatred  of  Montrose  than  love  for 
Charles  and  the  monarchy.  The  Graham  nowdetermined  to  act 
for  himself  in  support  of  the  king.  While  Mazarine  and  De 
Betz,  and  even  his  friend  Lord  Xapier,  supposed  him  absorb- 
ed with  the  idea  of  acquiring  illustrious  titles  and  commands 
under  foreign  princes,  his  mind  had  never  wandered  from  that 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  destiny ;  and  he  was  as  &ithful 
and  single-minded  in  his  poMvon  to  serve  Charles,  as  the  disin- 
terested lover  in  his  own  poem,  from  which  we  have  so  often 
quoted: — 

Let  not  their  oaths,  like  voUiee  shot, 

Make  any  breach  at  all, 
Nor  amoothness  of  their  language  plot 

Which  way  to  scale  the  wall ; 
Nor  balls  of  wildfire  love  oonsnme 

The  shrine  which  I  ▲dorb,— 
For  if  snch  smoke  abont  thee  fiime, 

111  never  love  thee  more. 

The  golden  laws  of  love  shall  be 

Upon  this  pillar  hnng,— 
A  simple  heart ;  a  single  eye ; 

A  true  and  constant  tongue  ; 
Let  no  man  to  more  love  pretend 

Than  he  has  hearts  in  store  ; 
True  love  begun  shall  neyer  end  ; 

Love  one  and  love  no  more. 
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Casting  aside  all  his  brilliant  prospects  in  France,  he  sud- 
denly quitted  Pans  about  the  end  of  March  1648,  and  sought 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  where  he  knew  that  a  field-marshal's 
commission  awaited  him  ;  and  this  he  thought  the  most  likely 
means  of  promoting  his  present  views  for  the  pfotectien  of 
his  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  the  position  of  Montrose, 
when  Lord  Napier  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  lady  in 
Scotland,  who  then  little  dreamt  that  in  a  few  fleeting  months 
she  was  to  procure,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  the  heart  of  the 
gallant  marquis,  from  his  miitilated' body  buried  under  the 
«ommon  gibbet  within  sight  of  her  dwelling,"* 

^  Bnmelty  14lA  JnnB  1646. 
"  My  dearest  Heabt, — ^I  did  forbear  these  two  months  to 
write  unto  you,  till  I  should  hear  from  my  Lord  Montrose, 
that  I  might  have  done  it  for  good  and  all.  But  fearing  that 
may  take  some  time,  I  resolved  to  give  you  an  account  of  all 
my  lord's  proceedings,  and  the  reasons  which  did  invite  me  to 
come  to  this  place. 

*  ^  Montrose  then  (as  you  did  hear)t  was  in  treaty  with  the 
French,  who,  in  my  opinion,  did  oflfer  him  very  honeurabie 
conditions,  which  were  these : — First,  thsEt  he  should  be  gene- 
ral to  the  Soots  in  France,  and  lieutenant-general  to  the  royal 
army,  when  he  joined  with  them,  commanding  all  mareschals 
of  the  field.  As  likewise  to  be  captain  of  the  genfr-d'armes, 
with  twelve  thousand  crowns  a-year  of  pension,  besides  his 
pay ;  and  assurance  the  next  year  to  be  Mareschal  of  France, 
and  captain  of  the  king's  own  guard,  which  is  a  place  bought 
and  sold  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns.  But  these 
two  last  places  were  not  insert  amongst  his  other  conditions, 

*  Merchiston  castle,  which  overlooks  the  Borough  Mnir,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

+  It  Lb  to  be  regretted  that  no  more  of  this  interesting  correspond- 
ence has  been  preserved. 
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only  promised  him  by  the  Cardinal  Mazarine ;  but  the  others 
were  all  articles  of  their  capitulation^  which  I  did  see  xa 
writing,  and  used  all  the  inducements  and  pexsuasiims  I  oould 
to  make  him  embrace  them*  He  seemed  to  hearken  untome^ 
which  caused  me  at  that  time  to^show  you  that  I  hoped  shortly 
to  acquaint  you  with  things  of  more  certainty,  and  to  better 
purpose,  than  I  had  done  formerly.  But  while  I  was  thus  in 
hope  and  dafly  expectation  of  his  present  agreement  with  them, 
he  did  receive  advertisements  from  Germany,  that  he  would 
be  welcome  to  the  emperor.  Upon  which  he  took  occasion  to 
send  for  me,  and  began  to  quarrel  with  the  conditions  were 
offered  him,  and  said  that  any  employment  below  a  Mareachal 
of  France  was  inferior  to  him,  and  that  the  French  had  be- 
come enemies  to  our  king,  and  did  labour  still  to  foment  the 
differences  betwixt  him  and  his  subjects, — ^that  he  might  not 
be  capable  to  assist  the  Spaniard,  whom  they  thought  he  was 
extremely  inclined  to  favour, — and  that  if  he  did  engage  with 
them  he  would  be  forced  to  connive  and  wink  at  his  prince's 
ruin ;  and  for  these  reasons  he  would  let  the  treaty  desert,  and 
go  into  Grermany,  where  he  would  be  honourably  appointed ; 
which  sudden  resolution  did  extremely  trouble  and  astonish- 
me.  I  was  veiy  desirous  he  should  settle  in  France,  and  did 
use  again  all  the  arguments  I  could  to  make  him  embrace  such 
profitable  conditions  ;  as,  if  he  had  been  once  in  chaige,  I  am 
confident,  in  a  very  short  time  he  should  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  strangers  in  Europe.  For,  believe  it,  they 
had  a  huge  esteem  of  him ;  some  eminent  persons  there  came 
to  see  him,  who  refused  to  make  the  first  visit  to  the  embas- 
sadors extraordinary  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,— yet  did  not 
stand  to  salute  him  first,  with  all  the  respect  that  could  be 
imagined. 

**  But  to  the  purpose.  He,  seeing  me  a  little  ill  satisfied 
with  the  course  he  was  going  to  take,  did  begin  to  dispute  the 
matter  with  me,  and,  I  confess,  convinced  me  so  tM(A  reason, 
that  I  rested  content,  and  was  desirous  he  should  execute  hie 
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pemUvtWK  wiih  all  imugindble  speed;*  and  <S1  agree  HbAt  I 
diould  stej  at  my  exercised  in  Paris  till  the  end  of  th;e' month, 
and  go  often  to  court,  make  visits,  and  erer  in  public  placei^ 
at  comedies,  and  suck  thingc^  still  letting  the  word  go  thaitmy 
uncle  was  gone  to  the  country  for  his  health;  which  was 
always  belieyed  so  long- as  they  saw  me,  for  it  was  erer  saic^ 
that  Mentroee  and  ku  nepkew  were  Uke  the  pepe  and  the  church, 
who  would  be  inseparable.  Whereas  if  I  had  gone  away  witk 
Mm,  and  left  my  exercises  abruptly,  in  the  middle  of  the  montliy 
his  OGUise  would  have  been  presently  diseorered ;  forliow  aooni 
I  had  been  missed,  they  would  instantly  have  judged  me  to  biii 
gone  somewhere  with  him ;  then  search  had  been  made  eyei^ 
wh'eze  ;  and  if  he  had  been  taken  going  to  any  of  the  house  of 
Austria  who  were  their  enemies,  you  may  think  they  would 
have  staid  him,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  both  to  his 
person,  credit,  and  fortune.  So  Hhere  was  no  way  to  keep  his 
course  close,  but  for  me  to  stay  bdJnd  him  at  my  exercises, 
(as  I  had  done  for  a  long  time  before),  till  I  should'  hear  he 
w^re  out  of  all  haaard  ;  which  I  did,  according  to  all  the  in- 
structions he  gave  me. 

^  The  first  letter  I  received  from  him  was  dated  from  Ge- 
neva. So  when  I  perceived  he  was  out  of  French  ground,  I 
sesolVed  to  come  here  to  Flanders,  where  I  might  have  freedom 
of  correspondence  with  him,  as  abo  liberty  to  go  to  him  when 
it  pleased  him  to  send  for  me,  which  I  could  not  do  conve- 
niently in  France.  For  I  was  afraid,  how  soon  his  course 
dbould  chance  to  be  discovered,  that  they  might  seek  assur- 
ance of  me  and  others  not  to  engage  with  their  enemy,  which 
is  ordinary  in  such  cases.  Yet  would  I  never  hare  given  them 
any,  but  thought  best  to  pievene  it.  And  besides,  I  had  been 
at  so  great  a  charge,  for  a  month  after  his  way-going,  with 
staying  at  court  and  keeping  of  a  coach  there,  which  I  hired, 
and  coming  back  to  Paris,  and  living  at  a  greater  rate  than  I 


*  See  Appendix  for  refutation  of  Bishop  Burnet's  calumny,  on  the 
Bubjeot  of  Montrose's  quitting  Paris  at  this  time. 
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did  fonnerly  (all  which  was  his  desire^  yet  did  oonsume  much 
inoneys)^  and  fearing  to  be  short,  that  I  did  resolve  laiher  to 
come  here  and  live  privately,  than  to  live  in  a  more  inferior 
way  in  France  than  I  had  done  formerly.  So  these  gentle- 
men which  belonged  to  my  lord,  hearing  of  my  intention, 
would,  by  any  means,  go  along ;  and  we  went  all  together  to 
Haver-de>gnice,  where  we  took  ship  for  Middlebuigh,  and 
from  thence  came  here,  where  we  are  daily  expecting  Mon- 
trose's commands ;  which,  how  soon  I  receive  them,  yon  shall 
be  advertised  by  him  who  intreats  you  to  believe  that  he  shall 
study  most  carefully  to  conserve  the  quality,  he  has  hitherto 
inviolably  kept^  of  continuing, — 'M.y  dearest  life,  only  yours, 

«  Napier." 

Postscript, 

"  Mt  Heart, — I  received  letters  from  you  that  came  by 
France,  wherein  you  desire  to  know  if  I  have  taken  on  any 
debt  in  France,  as  my  friends  did  conceive.  This  answer  I  do 
yet  give  you,  that  my  fortune,  nor  no  fnend,  shall  ever  be 
troubled  with  the  charge  of  any  thing  I  did  spend  there.  At 
my  partmg  from  France,  there  went  in  my  company  above 
fifteen  that  did  belong  to  my  Lord  Montrose  ;  amongst  which 
was  Mens.  Hay,  Kinnoul's  brother,  and  several  others  of  good 
quality ;  we  were  forced  to  lie  long  at  Rouen  and  Haver,  for 
passage,  so  that  our  journey  to  Brussels  was  above  a  thousand 
francs ;  and  now  we  have  been  near  six  weeks  in  it,  whidi  has 
consumed  both  my  moneys  and  theirs ;  but  we  expect  letters 
from  Montrose  shortly,  and  bills  of  exchange,  till  which  time 
we  intend  to  go  out  of  this  place ;  and  ere  I  be  very  trouble- 
some to  you,  I  shall  live  upon  one  meal  a-day.  I  have  been 
most  civilly  used  in  this  town  by  many  of  good  quality,  and 
was  the  last  day  invited  by  the  Jesuists  to  their  college,  where 
I  received  handsome  entertainment.  After  long  discourse, 
they  told  me  that,  if  I  liked,  the  king  of  Spain  should  main- 
tain me.  But  I  showed  them  that  I  would  not  live  by  any 
king  of  Christendom's  charity.    They  said  it  was  no  charity. 
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for  many  of  eminent  places  received  allowance  fiom  him.  I 
told  them,  if  I  did  him  gervioe,  what  he  bestowed  upon  me  then 
I  might  justly  take  ;  but  to  be  a  burden  to  him  otherwise,  I 
would  neyer  do  it  But  I  know  their  main  end  was  to  try  if 
they  could  persuade  me  to  turn  CathoUc ;  but  I  shall,  God 
willing,  resist  all  their  assaults,  as  weU  as  their  fellows  who 
plied  me  so  hard  in  Paris.  Another  reason  why  I  would  re- 
move from  this  town  is,  that  I  received  advertisement,  both 
from  Paris  and  the  court  of  St  Germains,  that  it  was  resolved 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  go  to  Scotland,  and  had  already 
received  his  pass  from  the  Archduke  Leopold  to  go  by  Brus- 
sels to  Holland,  where  he  was  to  take  ship.  So,  hearing  of  the 
prince's  coming  here,  and  knowing  the  undeserved  favourable 
opinion  he  had  of  me,  which  he  often  and  publicly  professed, 
made  me  fear  he  should  desire  me  to  go  with  liim  to  Scotland ; 
which  you  know  I  could  not  do,  for  I  was  not  assured  that 
they  would  keep  truth;  and  to  refuse  the  prince,  who  is  my 
master,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  obliged,  would  give 
ground  to  some  of  my  uncle's  unfriends  to  say,  hereafter,  that 
I  refused  to  hazard  with  the  prince,  or  take  one  fortune  with 
him.  So  I  resolve  to  shift  myself  timeously  from  this  place, 
and  shun  such  a  business,  that  would  give  enemies  advantage. 
But  if  it  were  not  for  my  credit,*  which  would  suffer  by  my 
coming  to  Scotland,  and  though  I  were  not  commanded  by  the 
prince,  I  would  go  six  times  as  &r  elsewhere,  through  all 
dangers  imaginable,  only  to  see  you.  I  confess  I  have  satisfiEUS- 
tion  in  nothing  whilst  we  Uve  at  such  distance  ;  for  though  I 
should  enjoy  all  those  things  which  others  do  esteem  felicities^ 
yet,  if  I  do  not  enjoy  your  company,  they  are  rather  crosses 
than  pleasures  to  me ;  and  I  should  be  more  contented  to  live 
with  you  meanly,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  than  without  you 
in  the  most  fruitful  place  in  the  world,  plentifully,  and  with 
all  the  delights  it  could  afford.  You  may  possibly  think  these 
compliments^  as  you  showed  me  once  before,  when  I  wrote 

*  His  oovenanting  uncle,  Bowhopple,  and  other  relations,  had  be- 
come caution  for  him  when  ho  was  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
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kindly  to  yon.  Bat»  God  knows,  they  flow  from  a  leai  and 
in^genuous  heart.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  watting  oaMoii- 
troae  (which  I  hope  I  ahall  have  no  leason  to  repent^  for  he 
hath  8woni  often  io  prtfer  my  mml  to  hU  oios),  I  might  helm 
thii  time  have  settled  Bomewheie.  For»  jnat  before  my  part- 
ing from  Paiifl,  I  received  letters  from  some  friends  at  Madrid 
in  Spain,  that»  if  I  pleased,  I  lAionld  haye  a  oommisBion  for  a 
regiment,  and  ten  pistoles  of  levy-moneys  for  eveiy  man ; 
which  waaa  good  condition,  for  I  ooold  have  gained  at  least 
forty  thousand  merks  upon  the  levying  of  those  men.  Bat  I 
hope  my  unde  will  provide  no  worse  for  me.  The  reason  why 
I  am  so  impatient  to  engage  is,  to  have  yonr  company  ;  for  I 
am  sore  you  will  not  refose  to  come  to  me  when  yon  hear  I 
am  able  hononiably  to  maintain  yon.  I  pray  yon  do  not  show 
tins  letter  except  to  very  confident  friends^  and  that  which  ia 
written  alter  my  subscription  U>  fionsw— Lord  be  with  you. 

^  Be  pleased,  dear  heart,  to  let  me  have  one  thing  which  I 
did  almost  forget— -your  picture,  in  the  breadth  of  a  sixpence, 
— without  a  case,  for  they  may  be  had  better  and  handsomer 
here, — and  I  will  wear  it  upon  a  ribbon  under  my  doublet^  so 
long  as  it  (or  I)  lasts. 

^  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  Sir  Patrick 
Drummond  and  his  lady,  at  Camphire ;  the  particularB  you 
shall  know  with  the  first  occasion. 

''  Send  your  picture  as  I  deaire  it, — the  other  is  so  big  as  I 
cannot  wear  it  about  me.  MowtroBey  at  hit  way^going,  gone  me 
hit  picturey*  which  I  caused  put  in  a  gold  case  of  the  same 
bigness  I  desire  your's.'* 

Montrose  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
travelled  through  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 
Not  finding  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  he  followed  him  to  I^ague^ 
where  his  imperial  majesty  most  graciously  received  him. 


*  This  precious  portrait  of  Montrose, "  in  the  breadth  of  a  sixpenee," 
has  been  lost  sight  of.    It  may  yet  exist  abroad. 
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bestowed  upon  hkn  the  patent  of  a  fleld-manhal  of  the 
Empire,  and  honoofred  him  with  ereiy  mark  of  consideiation.* 
The  objeet  of  the  marquis  was  not  his  own  aggrandizement  in 
foteign  service^  but  to  eaye  Charles  the  Fint.  Hence  he  had 
rejected  the  biilliant  ofiers  of  France ;  and  the  reasons  which 
satisfied  his  nephew  were,  that  he  intended  to  make  interest 
with  Ferdinand  to  be  oommiBsioned  to  raise  some  independent 
regiments,  and  to  be  employed  in  those  quarters  from  whence 
he  could  most  readily  and  efiectually  assist  his  own  king.  His 
negotiation  was  completely  successful.  He  was  invested  with 
the  conmiandy  immediately  under  the  emperor  himself,  of 
levies  to  be  raised  on  the  borders  of  Flanders ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  obtained  from  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  his 
brother  Leopc^d,  archduke  of  Austria^  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  Thus  accredited,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hostile 
armies  in  his  way  he  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  routo  to 
Flanders.  From  Vienna  he  went  by  Fresburg  to  Hungary,  and 
so  through  Prussia  to  Dantzio,  where  he  embarked  for  Den«- 
mark,  and  spent  some  time  with  his  Danish  majesty.  He 
was  received  at  that  courts  and  wherever  he  paused  on  his 
journey,  as  a  person  of  the  highest  distinction.  From  thence 
he  passed  into  Jutland,  where  he  embarked  for  Groningen  in 
Friesland,  and  next  proceeded  to  Brussels.  But  the  ardiduke 
had  retired  to  Toumay,  not  long  after  the  defeat  inflicted  upon 
him  at  Lens  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  Montrose  remained 
with  Leopold  until  the  lattor  returned  to  Brussels^  when  he 
accompanied  him  thither,  and  so  rejoined  L6rd  Napier  and 
other  friends  in  that  town.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1648. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  cause,  in  the  hands  of  HamUton  and 
Argyk,  had  become  involved  in  the  treachery,  ruin,  and  dis* 

*  This  patent,  conferred  upon  Montrose  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
III.,  is  dated  at  the  Castle  of  Lints,  on  the  Danube,  12th  *  *  *  1648. 
Ori^r.— Montrose  oharter-ehest.  The  month  is  torn  off,  bat  it  was 
probably  June  or  Jnly.  It  mentions  Montrose's  '^  famous  repute  and 
experienee  in  war." 
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gnce,  which  from  the  firat  had  been  pxedicted.    In  them<mth 
of  July,  while  the  loyal  marqoia  was  with  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  duke  croesed  the  borders  at  the  head  of  the 
finest  martial  array  that  Scotland  had  yet  sent  forth.    The 
iate  of  this  army  is  well  known.    Upon  the  l7th  of  Angosty 
Cromwell  and  Lambert  arrested  its  progress  near  Preston  in 
Lancashire  ;  and  the  only  resistance  they  met  with  was  from 
the  gallant  cavaUer^  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  the  same  who 
once  attempted  to  join  Montrose,  but  was  destined  to  serre 
under  a  very  difierent  Scotish  commander,    BaiUie,  the  old  co- 
venanting general,  at  the  head  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  scattered 
forces,  surrendered  to  Cromwell,  and  caused  his  troops  to  ky 
down  arms  ^thout  striking  a  blow.    He  had  been  previously 
deserted  by  Hamilton,  who,  with  all  his  cavalry,  sought  safety 
in  fii^t,  having  scarcely  paused  to  see  the  enemy.    Some  of 
his  dragoons  also  quitted  him,  and  joined  another  section  of 
the  army  under  Monro,  who  was  not  in  the  field,  and  now 
hurried  to  Scotland.    The  duke  himself  was  made  prisoner, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse  with  which  our  hero  would  have 
cut  his  way  to  the  Tweed.     And  so  ambigwnttly  did  this  un- 
happy nobleman, — ^who,  Clarendon  tells  U8^  *'  was  full  of  con- 
tinual discourse  of  battles  under  the  king  of  Sweden," — give 
up  himself  and  his  comrades,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  dilute 
whether  he  had  surrendered  to  the  country  troops,  to  the  Lord 
Gray  of  Groby ,  or  to  some  of  Lambert's  colonels  sent  to  capitu- 
late with  him.  That  numerousand  well-appointed  army  proved, 
under  his  command,  infinitely  less  terrible  than  the  few  ill- 
armed  caterans  with  whom  his  rival  first  descended  from  the 
mountains ;  and  thus  ended  his  grace's  championship,  taken 
up  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  master. 
For  this  miserable  attempt,  engendered  betwixt  emulation  of 
Montrose  and  competition  with  Aigyle,  and  feebly  nursed  into 
momentary  animation  by  an  equivocal  afiection  for  his  sove- 
reign, he  soon  paid  that  forfeit  upon  which  his  character  as  a 
loyalist  has  since  continued  to  rost 

Nor  did  his  brother  Lanerick  sustain  the  cause  in  Scotland 
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'With  more  credit  to  himaelf  or  benefit  to  the  king.  On  the 
capture  of  his  brother,  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Engagement,  and  being  joined  hy  Monro,  was 
at  the  head  of  5000  or  6000  foot,  chiefly  veterans,  and  upwards 
of  4000  horse,  all  well  appointed.  To  these  was  opposed  Argyle, 
who,  on  the  news  of  the  rout  at  Preston,  had  raised  a  rabble 
host,  chiefly  composed  of  his  own  retainers  and  west-country 
&natics,  and  amounting  to  little  more  than  600  foot,  and  100 
horsemen.  With  this  force,  trusting  to  the  imbecility  of  the 
Hamiltons,  and  the  &me  of  his  general,  David  Leslie,  he  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  coimtiy  for  Cromwell.  Nor  was  he  much 
mistaken ;  for  although  surprised  in  Stirling  by  Monro,  and 
obliged  to  ride  eighteen  mOes  for  his  life,*  which  he  did  as 
usual  without  fighting,  he  afterwards  contrived  to  efiect  by 
diplomacy  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  arms.  Lanerick 
entered  into  a  capitulation,  and  agreed  to  disband  his  army,  to 
the  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  loyal  portion  of  it,  who 
now  loudly  deplored  the  absence  of  Montrose.t 

Argyle,  while  thus  triumphant  after  his  kind,  invited 
Cromwell  into  Scotland ;  and  there  the  Dictator  received  the 
future  Protector  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  esteem.  He 
not  only  entertained  him  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  publicly, 
with  regal  pomp  and  magnificence,  but  they  had  their  private 
meetings  at  the  Lady  Home's,  in  the  Canongate,  whose  house 
became  an  object  of  mysterious  curiosity,  from  the  general  re- 
port at  the  time,  that  the  design  to  execute  Charles  I.  was  there 
fani  discussed  and  approved.  The  other  noblemen  who  attend- 
ed this  infiunous  court,  were  Loudon  the  chancellor,  the  Earl  of 
Lothian,  Lords  Arbuthnot,  Elcho,  and  Burleigh.  These  events 
happened  in  the  autumn  of  1648. 

There  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Montrose  charter-chest  a  curi- 
ous paper,  endorsed,  "  Several  cypher  keys,"  and  entitled 

*  He  went  to  dine  at  the  Earl  of  Mar's  that  day,— doubtless  a  most 
unwelcome  guest,— but  took  to  flight  '*  while  the  meat  was  setting 
on  the  table."— Gutbry,  p.  290. 

t  Wiflhart. 
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«<  Montroee's  Key,  1648."  This  duncteriatic  femntnt  wfli 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Whether  he  had  really  used  it 
as  a  cypher,  or  amuaed  himself  with  its  oomposttion  as  a  jen^ 
d^eaprUy  it  is  not  now  easy  to  determine.  That  it  must  have  been 
composed  between  the  date  of  Hamilton's  o^>tare  in  Angost 
and  his  execati(»i  in  the  month  of  March  following,  appears  by 
this,  tliat  the  covert  name  for  the  dnke  u  first  ^  Oraige  aperiU," 
which  is  scored  out,  and  then  then  is  substituted  ^  Capiaim 
LudUen,**  He  is  not  so  seyere  upon  Argyle  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  the  phrase  ^  RuHng  Elder"  being  his  first 
idea,  which  appears  to  have  been  rejected  for  **  Merloni  4^ 
liUdlelniryk"  But  he  does  not  spare  David  Leslie^  whom  he 
transmutes  into  **  The  Executioner;"  alluding,  it  is  probable^ 
not  merely  to  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  the  unarmed  Irish  at 
Philiphaugh,  but  to  another  incident  equally  discreditable  to  the 
kirk  militant  After  Montrose  had  disbanded  his  army,  Axgyle 
went  with  this  general  and  some  of  his  regiments  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  Sir  AUaster  Macdonald,  somewhere  in  the  western 
isles.  This  last  had  left  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men  in  the 
house  of  Dunavertie  in  Kintyre,  and  these,  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance, were  compelled  from  want  of  water  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. Forty  of  their  number  had  been  already  put  to  the  sword, 
and  Leslie  was  inclined  to  be  satisfied ;  but,  besides  Aigyle,  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  reverend  Mr  John  Ne  voy  or  Nave,  who 
demanded  a  larger  sacrifice.  Sir  James  Turner,  acting  under 
Leslie  at  the  time,  declares  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  say  what 
secret  advice  the  general  may  have  had  from  Argyle,  but  that 
**  Mr  John  Nave,  who  was  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the 
kiik  to  wait  on  him  as  his  chaplain,  never  ceased  to  tempt  him 
to  that  bloodshed ;  yea  and  threatened  him  with  the  curses 
which  befell  Saul  for  sparing  the  Amalekites ;  for  with  them  his 
theology  taught  him  to  compare  the  Dunavertie  men."  The 
horrible  tragedy  of  Philiphaugh  was  then  repeated  :  and,  adds 
another  contemporaiy,  **  as  the  marquis  and  Lesly,  with  Mr 
Nevoy,  were  walking  over  the  ancles  in  blood,  Lesly  turned 
about  and  said,  *  Now,  Mr  John,  have  ye  not  once  gotten  your 
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fill  of  blood !'  This  was  reported  by  many  that  heard  it"*  To 
Tetum  to  Montrose's  Key  :  the  General  Assembly  is  disguised 
under  **  Goodwife  that  wears  the  breeches^*  and  the  parliament 
under  **  John  ThonworCs  man"  because  the  termagant  kirk 
had  recently  got  the  better  of  the  hen-pecked  parliimienty  and 
saperseded  the  Committee  of  Estates  in  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  Chancellor  Loudon  he  at  first 
terms  **  Whigamore"  but  afterwards  substitutes  "  Whiriegig." 
Turner  mentions,  that  on  the  morning  after  the  rout  at  Flreston 
the  shattered  army  was  on  Whigam  Moar^  near  the  town 
of  that  name,  through  which  they  had  been  chased  by  the 
enemy,  a  few  miles  from  Preston  ;  and  then  he  adda^  *^  but  so 
soon  as  the  news  of  our  defeat  came  to  Scotland^  Aigyle  and 
the  kirk's  party  rose  in  arms  every  mother's  son ;  and  this 
was  called  the  Whigammer  rode"f  This  western  insurrection 
was  led  by  Loudon,  the  creature  of  Argyle ;  yet  he  had 
been  one  of  the  oommisswners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  mainly 
instrumental  in  persuading  the  king  to  trust  entirely  to  that 
very  Engagement,  against  which  the  chancellor  himself  was 
now  in  arms.  Guthry  declares  that  his  base  ingratitude  was 
genially  abhorred  at  the  time ;  and  Turner  says  he  was 
**  playing  fiust  and  loose  with  both  parties."  Hence  Montrose 
had  called  him  Whiriegig.  The  fanatical  Procurator  of  the 
£jrk  he  considered  to  be  more  or  less  insane,  and  therefore 
deagnated  him  ^  Beee/*  His  own  name  he  dieguiiaes  under 
«  Venture  fair." 


•Guthry,  p.  248. 

+  Memoirs,  p.  47.  It  is  not  very  apparent  whether  Tomer  intends 
to  apply  this  term  to  the  whole  affiiir,  or  merely  to  Argyle's  rising,  as 
is  generally  understood.  But  probably  he  meant  the  raid  of  Whigam 
Moor ;  like  the  raid  of  Turref;  or  the  raid  qf  Haddo,  This  word, 
however,  I  have  not  aeon  explained  in  this  way  before.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says :  ^  Argyle'a  insurrection  was  eaUed  the  Whigamore't  Baid, 
from  the  word  whig,  whig,  that  is,  get  on,  get  on,  which  is  used  by  the 
western  peasants  in  driving  their  horses,— a  name  destined  to  become 
the  distinction  of  a  powerftil  party  in  British  Mvtorj  "-^Jlist,  qfScot,, 
vol.  i.  p.  471. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Montroie  eorrespondB  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Clarendon  at 
the  Ha|;ue— Receiyes  Intelligenoe  of  the  Mnrder  of  Charles  I.— Its 
Effect  upon  Him— His  metrical  Vow— Charles  II.  proclaimed  in 
Scotland— Policy  of  Argyle— Anti-monarchical  Nature  of  the  Pres- 
hyterian  Constitutions,  and  vicious  Power  of  the  coYenanting  Demo- 
cnusy— Montrose  joins  the  King  at  the  Hague— Is  commissioned  by 
Charles  II.  as  Lieutenant-goyemor  and  Captain-general  of  Scotland 
— Is  opposed  in  his  Counsels  by  Lanerick  and  Lauderdale,  and  the 
Commissioners  from  Scotland— Their  yimlent  Animosity  to  Mon- 
trose— Lauderdale's  involuntary  Refhtation  of  his  own  Calumny— 
Montrose's  Letter  of  Advice  to  the  young  King — Who  goes  to  meet 
the  Queen-mother  in  France — Montrose  accredited  as  Ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  foreign  Powers— Dorislaus  assassinated— 
Montrose  not  implicated  in  that  Violence— Visits  the  Northern 
Courts — His  private  Instructions  fh>m  the  King— Publishes  his 
celebrated  Declaration  in  various  Languages— Its  Severity  against 
the  Covenanters— The  King  at  Jersey— Again  writes  to  Montrose, 
and  urges  him  not  to  relax  his  Exertions  for  his  Descent  on  Soot- 
land — Sends  him  the  George  and  Garter — His  Mi^jesty's  Letter  to 
Lord  Napier— Montrose  lands  in  Scotland  under  adverse  Qrcum- 
stances— Is  surprised  and  overwhelmed  by  the  covenanting  Forces — 
Severely  wounded,  but  escapes  to  the  Hills— Discovers  himself  to 
Macleod  of  Assint,  who  betrays  him,  and  delivers  him  up  to  David 
Leslie— Leslie's  inhuman  Conduct — Montrose  allowed  to  see  his  two 
Sons  at  Kinnaird— Is  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  delivered  into  the 
Hands  of  Argyle  and  the  Presbyterian  Government. 

In  the  month  of  January  1649,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
residing  at  the  Hague,  his  chief  adviser  being  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  afterwards  the  Chancellor  Clarendon.  Montrose,  when 
he  returned  to  Brussels  with  the  emperor,  had  made  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  the  prince,  who  acknowledged  it  hy  a  letter 
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that  is  not  now  to  be  founds  but  to  whkh  the  following  is  the 
marquis's  reply : — 

**  May  it  plbasb  your  HioHNSsSy 

**  I  received  your  highnesses,  wherewith  you  were  pleased  to 
honour  me.  As  for  my  humble  and  loyal  affection  to  your 
highness's  seryice,  I  hope  there  can  be  no  fate,  nor  fi&tal  mis- 
informations,* can  ever  put  it  to  a  peradventure  in  your 
highness's  thoughts ;  otherwise  I  should  think  what  I  have 
done  and  sufiered,  and  am  yet  able  to  act  for  your  highness's 
service,  had  rencontred  a  very  hard  fate.  For  what  your 
highness  is  pleased  to  mention  touching  that  young  man's 
expression  to  you,  I  gave  him  no  warrant  to  trouble  your 
lordship  with  such  like ;  but  he  was  prompted  by  the  impa- 
tience of  others :  Yet  there  can  be  nothing  said  but  I  am  most 
ready  to  own  it  wherein  the  least  point  of  your  highness's 
service  can  be  concerned ;  and  have,  according  to  your  high- 
ness's command,  appointed  with  your  Chancellor  of  Exchequer 
where  to  meet.  Till  when,  I  shall  only  beg  your  highness  to 
believe  that,  as  /  never  had  passion  upon  earth  so  strong  as  that 
to  do  the  king  your  father  service,  so  shall  it  be  my  study,  if 
your  highness  command  me,  to  show  it  redoubled  for  the 
recovery  of  you ;  and  that  I  shall  never  have  friend,  end,  nor 
enemy f  but  as  your  pleasure,  and  the  advancement  of  your 
service  shall  require :  Wherein,  if  your  highness  shall  but 
vouchsafe  a  little  faith  unto  your  loyal  servants,  and  stand  at 
guard  with  others,  your  affairs  can  soon  be  whole.  So,  humbly 
expecting  your  highness's  further  commands,  with  all  the 
secrecy  your  highness  imposes,  I  am,  sir,  your  highness's  most 
humble,  faithful,  constant,  zealous  servant, 

"  Montrose. 

••  Brussels,  2Sth  January  1649."t 

Upon  the  2(Hh  of  January  the  chancellor  had  also  written  to 
*  See  before,  p.  U.       f  Ort^.— Clarendon  Papers.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 
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the  marquifly  stating  that  ^  the  prince  hath  yaucfaaafed  to  tnui 
me  with  some  overtures  he  hath  lately  receiyed  from  your 
lordship,  and  hath  given  me  a  private  command  to  wait  on 
your  lordship  in  any  place,  and  at  any  time  yon  please  to 
appoint.  If  I  were  enou^  known  to  your  lordship,  yon  would 
helieve  me  to  he  very  glad  of  this  employment^  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  kissing  the  hands  of  a  person  that  hath 
acted  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  world.  I  shall  greedily  wait 
your  summons^  and  attend  you  accordingly."  Sir  Edwaid 
adds^  tliat  as  ^  in  this  conjuncture  the  highest  secrecy  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,"  some  place  of  meeting  should  be  agreed 
upon  where  their  conference  would  be  least  likely  to  be  ob- 
served by  inquisitive  Scotsmen,  inimical  to  their  views^  with 
whom  the  Low  Countries  abounded.  Montrose,  in  a  reply 
dated  28th  January,  the  same  day.  on  which  he  had  written 
to  the  prince,  appoints  Sevenbeigen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hague,  as  the  scene  of  their  interview,  whither  he 
proposed  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible.*  But  before  this 
conference  could  take  place,  it  was  known  at  Brussels  that,  on 
the  9(Hh  of  January  1640,  Charles  I.  had  fiillen  beneath  the 
axe  of  the  revolution.  The  efiect  which  this  inteUigenoe 
produced  upon  Montrose  was  remarkable.  His  chiylain,  who 
had  joined  him  in  that  city,  and  was  an  eye- witness  to  the 
&cty  relates  that  **  lus  grief  quite  overwhelmed  him,  so  that 
he  fainted  and  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  his  attendants,  all  his 
limbs  becoming  stiff,  as  if  he  had  been  quite  dead."  When 
restored  to  his  senses,  he  broke  out  into  the  most  passionate 
expressions  of  grief,  declaring  that  life  would  henceforth  be  a 
burden  to  him.  This  state  of  his  feelings  shows  how  Bineere 
were  the  expressions  he  had  recently  addressed  to  the  prince^ 

*  Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  iL  p.  469.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cfaan- 
cellor*B  own  letters,  and  also  some  in  the  Ormond  CoUectton,  voL  i 
pp.  232, 26S,  oontradict  what  has  been  given  to  the  world  from  the 
Clarendon  MSS.  as  his  History  of  these  transactions.  Compare  Cla- 
rendon's History,  vol.  ri.  p.  285,  with  the  Clarendon  Papers,  and  the 
Ormond  Papers,  as  above. 
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**  I  nerer  had  paasion  on  earth  so  strongs  as  that  to  do  the 
king  your  father  service."  The  worthy  divine  succeeded  in 
rousing  him  from  this  state  of  despair^  by  the  argument^  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  subjecto  to  avenge  so  foul  a 
murder,  and  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  restoration  of  the 
young  king.  **  It  is  indeed,"  exclaimed  Montrose,  '^and, 
therefore,  I  swear  before  God,  angels^  and  men,  that  I  will 
dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  aveoging  the  death  of 
the  royal  martyr,  and  re-establishing  his  son  upon  his  father^s 
throne."  But  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  retired  apartment  for 
two  days,  during  which  he  refused  to  see  his  most  intimate 
friends.  On  the  third  day  Dr  Wishart  obtained  access  to  his 
bed-chamber,  and  found  him  still  brooding  over  his  vow,  which 
he  had  thus  versified  during  the  interval, — 

Great,  Good,  and  Just,  could  I  but  rate 

My  grief,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 

I'd  weep  the  world  in  such  a  strain 

As  it  should  deluge  once  again: 

But  since  thy  loud-tongued  blood  demands  supplies 

More  flrom  Briareus'  hands,  than  Argus'  eyes, 

111  sing  thine  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds, 

And  write  thine  ^itaph  in  blood  and  wounds.* 

*  The  &ct8  stated  above  are  derived  from  the  translations  of  the 
second  part  of  Dr  Wishart's  history,  also  originally  written  in  Latin. 
The  Latin  version  of  this  part  was  never  printed,  and  unfortunately 
has  disappeared.  The  first  translation  of  it  was  published  in  1720,  in 
the  edition  of  the  narrative  brought  out  by  Mr  Adams  ;  and  there 
it  is  mentioned,  that  the  author,  on  entering  Montrose's  apartment, 
found  his  metrical  vow  written  on  ^  a  small  pieoe  of  paper."  In  the 
appendix  to  that  edition,  however,  where  the  lines  are  given,  it  is  said 
that  they  were  written  with  the  point  of  his  sword.  The  verses  are  also 
preserved  in  the  contemporary  MS.  of  Bish<^  Guthry,  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  latter  fact.  There  is  a  fbller,  and  apparently  more  free 
translation,  of  Wishart's  second  part,  in  the  edition  published  by  Mr 
Ruddiman  in  1756,  where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
Montrose  had  written  the  lines.  The  ohaplam's  spirited  translation  of 
them  is  all  that  can  now  be  found  in  Latin  of  the  second  part  of  his 
history. 

Csfole  F  il  ponem  tacrymli  cqnare  dolorem, 

IpM  meuin  fttumque  tuunii  tua  ftmera,  flerem 
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The  sale  of  the  king  to  the  partumenty  followed  bj  his  im- 
prisonment and  death,  had  gone  so  &r  to  rouse  a  feeling  of  in- 
dignation throughout  the  d^;raded  and  enslayed  oommunitj 
of  Scotland^  that  it  now  required  the  utmost  art  of  the  Dictator 
to  preserve  his  sway.  With  the  aid  of  Cromwell  he  had 
scattered  the  army  of  the  imbecile  Engagers ;  but  he  saw 
that  there  existed  in  the  country  a  smothered  spirit  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  anarchy  now  raging  in  both  kingdoms.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  by  seeming  to  take 
a  lead  in  the  measure  of  proclaiming  Charles  the  Second 
in  the  north.  This  policy,  indeed,  on  his  part,  was  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  own  goyemment ;  for  it  was 
peremptorily  and  even  insolently  announced,  as  the  only 
condition  upon  which  his  majesty's  accession  would  be  reoog* 
nised,  that  he  should  become  a  Presbyterian  and  covenanting 
king,  a  proposition,  as  Argyle  well  knew,  involving  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.*  That  peculiar  model  of  the  church,  claiming 

trt  telliis  nitidto  ranum  stiigiiaret  ab  tmdia : 
Sanguis  at  iUe  tuua  quum  vocem  ad  ddera  tollat, 
Atque  maniu  Briarei  mage  quam  Argi  lamina  poicat, 
Exequlaa  eelebrabo  tuas  dangore  tubamm, 
Et  tamulo  inscribam  proftuo  sanguine  cannen. 

*  The  obaneellor  thus  writes  to  Mr  Richard  Harding,  tnm  Jersey, 
2d  May  1647.  **  I  aasare  yoa  I  am  very  glad  the  clergy  in  Scotland 
carry  themselyes  so  impetnonsly.  It  is  a  spirit  impossible  to  be  9ever> 
ed  from  the  Presbytery,  and  will  sooner  convert  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Scotland  than  all  the  reason  that  can  be  spoken  to  them ; 
and  they  will  find  all  the  power  they  have  wrested  fVom  the  king  will 
do  them  no  good,  if  the  jtu  divinum  of  that  tribe  be  soffered  to  con- 
clude that  Jesus  Christ  hath  trusted  them  wUy  with  the  adTancement 
of  his  kingdom.  There  is  no  question  the  clergy  will  always  have  an 
extraordinary  influence  upon  the  people;  and  tiierefore  (except  there 
be  an  army  kept  on  foot  to  govern  both,  as  you  will  find  there  is  in  all 
places  where  the  clergy  have  no  power),  there  must  be  a  way  to  govern 
the  clergy  abwlutefy^  and  keep  it  subject  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
state  ;  which  never  was,  nor  neyer  can  be,  without  bishops ;  so  that 
in  truth  civil  prudence  would  make  unanswerable  arguments  for  that 
Order  if  piety  did  not."— Ctorw<ton  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  865.  If  the  great 
chancellor  had  to  revise  these  observations  in  the  year  1840,  he  would 
find  nothing  to  alter. 
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as  it  did  a  divine  right  of  role  superior  to  the  state  and  in- 
dependent of  the  lawy  necessarily  became  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  usurpers,  whose  object  was  to  overturn  the  exisUng 
order  of  civil  government  Even  their  much  vaunted  principle^ 
of  parity  among  the  ministers  of  religion^  was  a  mere  pretext, 
and  grossly  contradicted  in  practice ;  for  a  few  of  the  least 
scrupulous,  possessing  certain  powers  which  enabled  them  to 
excite  the  people,  became  the  persecutors  of  their  more 
Christian  brethren,  whom  they  drove  firom  their  pulpits.  In 
a  word,  those  political  cleigymen  were  alternately  tools  and 
tyrants  among  the  higher  class  of  society,  and  gloried  in 
nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  insulting  the  sovereign 
to  his  face**  The  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  church  courts, 
too,  both  engendered  and  supported  this  vicious  system.  Under 
pretence  of  being  amenable  in  matters  ecclesiastical  to  no  civil 
power,  and  somewhat  impiously  referring  all  the  wild  extra- 
vagancies and  human  vanity  of  their  judicatories  to  the  ^  pre^ 
rogative  of  Christ,"t  these  were  not  only  convened  in  Uieir 
various  forms  without  consent  and  contrary  to  the  command 
of  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  but  they  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  right  of  determining  what  matters  be- 
longed properly  to  their  jurisdictions.  Thus  the  most  dis- 
honest and  revolutionary  spirits  of  the  age,  adopting  for  the 
occasion  the  fieuiatlcal  language  which  was  more  natural  to  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  weaker  tools  with  whom  they  worked, 
were  veiy  soon  enabled  virtually  to  bring  the  whole  affiurs 

*  Charles  I.  rose  sublime  above  an  attempt  of  the  kind,  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  at  Newcastle.  The  preacher,  after 
directing  some  personal  reproaches  against  the  king,  gave  out  this 

psalm : 

Why  dost  thoa,  tyrant,  bOMt  thyself ; 
Thy  wtcked  deeds  to  praise. 

His  majesty  stood  ap,  and  called  for  that  which  begins,— 

Have  mercy.  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray, 

For  men  would  me  dvroat.—WTtUdoeke,  p.  834. 

The  congregation  obeyed  his  majesty, 
t  See  Baillio's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  195, 199. 
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of  the  slate  under  the  oogoiBuice  of  presbyteriefl^  synods^  and 
genemd  aflBemhlies.  These  packed  trilmnals^  openly  dwdalning 
the  tnmmelB  of  law  and  the  oidinaiy  rules  of  justice,  tyran- 
nised over  all  in  the  ^  cause  of  freedom,"  and  worked  iniquity 
in  the  name  of  €iod !  * 

Two  most  powerful  roeans^  bom  of  democncy  and  fiuiaii- 
cism,  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  the  Reformed  Church 
•f  Scotland  to  that  azhitraiy  power  in  which  she  rivalled^  and 
rsally  seemed  to  imitate,  the  corruption  of  Rome.  These  were, 
the  oaths  enjoined  by  the  Coyenanters  and  their  sentence  of 
excommunication.  All  who  did  not  flee  their  unhappy  country, 
and  had  not  sufficient  personal  influence  to  protect  themselres 
from  every  qpecies  of  persecution,  were  compelled  to  swear  to 
the  Solemn  League ;  and  then,  ereiy  act  or  sentiment  distaste- 
ful to  the  rulers  of  the  movement  was  apt  to  be  denounced  as  a 
^divisive  motion,**  or  a  ^breach  of  the  Covenant,"  and  proceeded 
against  accordingly.  The  penalty  attached  to  these  undefined 
delinquencies  was  either  death  or  a  complete  disqualification  for 
every  civil  office  ;  whfle  the  parliament,  with  the  more  vicious 
offshoots  termed  Committees^  became  mere  aocessaries  to  this 
monstrous  clerical  domination.  Criminal  processes,  instituted 
at  the  secret  nod  of  Aigyle  or  the  violent  instigation  of  his  tool 
the  Procurator  of  the  Kirk,  voluminous  libels  composed  by 
that  fenatical  lawyer  and  others  of  the  profession  who  joined 
him  in  his  agitations^  in  which  opprobrious  terms  were  sub- 
•titttted  for  relevant  accusations,  snfiiced,  under  this  system, 
to  bring  even  the  most  conscientious  of  their  opponents  into 
the  painful  situation  of  **  delinquents."  Whatever  might 
be  the  station,  or  integrity,  or  talent  of  the  party  accused, 

*  In  a  letter  f^m  London,  dated  14th  October  1645,  Principal  Baillie 
thuB  maintainH  the  diyine  right  of  Presbytery,  by  a  mode  of  speech  and 
reasoning  peculiar  to  the  learning  of  the  Covenant :  **  Great  wrestling 
have  we  for  the  erecting  of  oar  Presbytery.  It  mtut  be  a  divine  thing 
to  which  so  mnch  resistance  is  made  by  men  of  all  sorts  ;  yet,  by  God's 
help,  we  "will  very  speedily  see  it  set  up,  in  spite  of  Uie  devil.  We 
hare  great  difiicultios  on  all  hands ;  yet  if  the  Lord  eontiniM  (o  bHnk 
in  mercy  upon  ScotUnd,  they  will  diaiinish."--<Vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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nothing  more  was  required  to  destroy  him  as  a  public  man  and 
to  deprive  him  of  the  security  of  his  life^  than  that  he  was  in- 
cluded in  their  calumnious  catalogue  of  Inoendiariei^  or  PloUers, 
or  MaiignanU.  But  the  sentence  of  ezcommumcation,  the  wea* 
pon  more  directly  wielded  by  the  Presbyterian  popedom,  was 
that  which  most  terrified  and  subdued  the  people,  and  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  the  higher  dasses.  The  zealous  ministers 
inculcated  too  successfully  the  doctrine,  that  this  sentence  of 
the  coTcnanted  church  was  a  formal  delivery  of  the  soul  into 
the  hands  of  the  devil,  and  which  would  surely  take  effect 
unless  the  culprit  were  rekueed^  that  is,  unless  the  sentence 
were  formally  remitted  before  death  by  the  Church  henelf. 
Besides  this  alleged  effect  in  eternity,  which  by  many  of  the 
vulgar  was  implicitly  believed,*  the  temporal  consequences 
were  seriously  detrimental  to  all  who  were  thus  denounced, 
and  absolutely  ruinous  to  many  even  in  the  lowest  ranks. 
It  was  this  tyrannical  expedient  above  all  others  that  enabled 
the  clerical  agitators  to  disorganize  society,  by  tampering  with 
all  the  social  obligations  that  bind  it  together ;  and  this  was  the 
system  of  monarchy  which  Argyle  now  offered  to  Charles  II. 

Before  the  covenanting  commissioners  arrived  at  the  Hague, 
Montrose  had  joined  the  young  king  there,  some  time  in  the 
month  of  February.  He  strenuously  advised  him  to  reject  their 
propositions  at  once,  and  to  put  no  faith  in  the  declarations 
of  the  rebellious  government  of  Scotland  ;  and  such,  indeed, 
i^pears  to  have  been  Charles's  own  views  and  natural  inclina- 


*  The  mimsters  who  tormented  Montrose  on  the  eve  of  his  exeen- 
tion,  and  on  the  seaifold,  promised  to  relax  him  from  excommnnication 
if  he  woold  fall  down  and  worship  them  ;  and  when  he  rejected  their 
mediation,  they  signified  to  him  their  ^  fearfiil  apprehension,  that  wbat^ 
M  bound  on  earth,  Grod  will  Und  in  heaven."  In  the  reply  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates  to  his  Deolaration,  before  his  descent  on  Soot- 
land  in  1650,  and  which  reply  is  signed  and  no  doubt  composed  by 
Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  the  surquis  is  thus  denoontoed :  *'  That 
riperoos  brood  of  Satan,  James  Graham,  whom  the  Estates  of  Parlia- 
meat  have  long  sinee  declared  traitor,  the  Church  haih  deUvertd  inio  the 
hands  qfthe  devil,  and  the  nation  doth  generally  detest  and  abhor.'* 
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itODB  at  this  time.  In  the  cbarter-cheet  of  the  Montrose  famO j 
there  is  jet  preaerred  an  original  commisBion  from  him,  refer- 
ring to  **  diters  tnutorons  and  seditious  persons  of  our  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  who  hare  levied  war  against  our  late  fiither  of  happ  j 
memofy,"  and  narrating  that  **  reposing  special  trost  and  con- 
fidence in  your  approyed  wisdom,  coniagey  fidelity,  and  great 
abilities, — ^whereof  you  have  given  hitherto  most  extraordinaiy 
and  undeniable  proof, — ^we  do  by  these  presents  name,  consti- 
tute, ordain,  and  authorize  you,  the  said  James  marquis  of 
Montrose,  to  be  our  lieutenant-governor  and  captain-general 
of  all  our  forces  taised  or  to  be  raised  hi  our  kingdom  of 
Scotland.'*  His  majesty  then  proceeds  to  confer  the  most 
ample  powen  for  the  levying  of  forces,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  for  making  laws,  ordinances,  and  proclamations^  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  with  the 
cinttre  command  and  governorship  of  all  Scotland,  aiid  the 
power  of  bestowing  knighthood  upon  whomsoever  he  might 
think  worthy  of  the  honour.  The  deed  is  certified  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  ^  given  Under  our  sign  manual  and  privy 
signet,  at  the  Hague,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  first  year 
«ff  our  reign/'* 

Shortly  aflet  the  date  of  this  oommisaon,  howeter,  two 
tioblemen  arrived  at  court,  whose  principal  object  was,  not 
to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  their  sovereign,  but  to  thwart  the 
policy  and  effect  the  disgrace  of  the  marquis.  These  were 
the  Earls  of  Lanerick  and  Lauderdale.  The  former,  who  had 
just  become  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  brother,t  was  considered  by  Clarendon,  and  also  by  Mon- 


*  This  comitiissioii,  which  occnpieB  a  folio  sheet  of  parchment  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  being  all  written  by  the  hand  of  Charlca 
II.  himself.  It  is  unquestionably  superscribed  by  the  king,  and  there 
had  been  a  seal  attached  ;  but  it  is  not  countersigned. 

f  Elxecuted  in  London  on  the  9th  of  March  1649.  In  "  Montrose 
and  the  CoTenanters,"  vol.  ii.  p.  521,  it  is  inadvertently  stated,  that 
Hamilton  was  executed  before  the  king. 
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trofle  himself  to  be  naturally  of  a  much  nobler  and  konesier 
disposition  than  his  predecessor,  but  that,  at  first  misled  bjr 
him,  he  had  latterly  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  popular 
party,  and  was  now  entirely  directed  by  his  associate  Lauder- 
dale. Of  this  last  personage  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  depraved  characters  of 
his  age,  and  totally  without  principle,  whether  considered  as  ^ 
Covenanter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  or  as  an  enemy  to  that 
party  a  few  years  afterwards.  These  noblemen,  although 
they  professed  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  flee  their  country 
as  enemies  of  Argyle,  now  exerted  all  their  influence  to  induce 
the  king  to  expel  from  court  the  excommunicated  Montrose, 
and  to  accept  the  degrading  propositions  of  the  fiu^tious  go- 
vernment. A  correspondent  of  the  good  Sir  Edward  Nicholas^ 
probably  either  the  chancellor,  or  Sir  Robert  Long,  secretary 
to  the  young  sovereign,  thus  writes  from  the  Hague,  of  date  16th 
March  1649 :  ^  The  commissioners  that  haye  been  so  long 
expected  by  some  ^m  Scotland  are  not  yet  come.  These 
lords  that  aro  here  already,  Lanerick  and  Lauderdale,  who 
were  fain  to  flee  for  their  modertUion,  abating  not  an  ace  of 
their  damned  Covenant  in  all  their  discourses,  why  we  should 
be  so  fond  as  to  expect  any  thing  but  mischief  from  the  rest, 
I  know  not  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  is  likewise  still  here, 
and  of  clean  another  temper,  abhorring  even  the  most  moderate 
party  of  his  countrymen ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  and  wishes  qf 
all  men  that  his  majesty  would  employ  him,  as  the  man  of  the 
dearest  fumour,  courage,  and  affection  to  his  service."* 

When  those  commissioners  did  arrive  they  proved  to  be  of 
the  most  bigoted  of  the  church  faction,  whjle  the  addresses 
and  instructions  which  they  carried  were  such  as  to  alarm 
and  disgust  every  rational  statesman.  The  letter  of  th& 
Committee  of  Estates  to  his  majesty,  was  entirely  composed 
of  the  most  violent  abuse  of  ^  James  Graham,  sometime  Earl 
of  Montrose,"  whom  they  insolently  required  that  the  king 


■  Onnond  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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cihotild  drive  from  his  presenoey  as  one  who  had  heen  deliv^fed 
into  the  handB  of  the  devil  by  the  just  judgment  of  the 
Kirk.*  To  acknowledge  both  the  Covenants  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  and  to  engage  himself  to  impose  these  nefarions  bonds 
upon  all  his  subjects  throughout  his  dominions^  were  two  of  the 
conditions  on  which  they  insisted  in  return  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  throne.  In  all  these  demands  the  commissioners 
were  rehemently  seconded  by  Hamilton  and  Lauderdale^ 
who  entered  with  satisfiBiction  into  their  abuse  of  Monfcroee ; 
canying  their  audacity  so  fiir  as  to  refuse  to  remain  in  the 
presence-chamber  in  company  with  ^  that  excommunicated 
traitor  James  Graham/'  and  to  remonstrate  with  his  majesty 
for  having  appointed  the  <^  excommunicated  malignant^"  Greoige 
Wishart,  to  preach  before  him.  All  which,  says  Hyde,  so 
highly  offended  and  disgusted  the  king,  that  he  treated  the 
marquis  with  the  more  marked  respect,  and  listened  the  more 
attentively  to  his  excellent  chapla]n.t  Lauderdslehimself,upon 
one  occasion,  was  constrained  to  bear  direct  testimony  against 
the  dishonest  and  senseless  calumny  poured  upon  the  great  sol- 
dier. Clarendon  narrates  that  ^  he  to  whom  this  unreason- 
able animosity  was  most  imputed,  and  who  indeed  was  the  great 
fomenter  and  prosecutor  of  it,  was  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  whose 
fiery  spirit  was  not  capable  of  any  moderation.  One  of  the  coun- 
cil conferring  one  day  with  him  upon  a  subject  that  could  not 
put  him  into  a  passion,  and  so  being  in  a  very  fair  conversation, 
desired  him  *  to  inform  him  what  foul  ofience  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  had  ever  committed,  that  should  hinder  those  to  make 
a  conjunction  with  him,  who,  in  respect  of  the  rebels,  were  in 
as  desperate  a  condition  as  himself,  and  who  could  not  more 


*  The  letter  is  in  the  Clarendon  ooUection,  vol.  li.  p.  474.  It  is  from 
first  to  last  a  disgusting  anathema  against  Montrose. 

t  The  commissioners  were,  the  Earl  of  Ousilis,  the  Laird  of  Brodie, 
Mr  Alexander  Jaifray,  bailie  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr  Robert  Barclay, 
provost  of  Irvine  ;  for  the  Estates.  The  Kirk  sent  Mr  George  Winram 
of  Liberton,  ruling  elder,  with  Mr  Robert  Baillie  (so  often  quoted), 
and  Mr  James  Wood,  ministers.  They  sailed  from  Kirkcaldy  on 
Saturday,  17th  March  ISiS^^Balfimr,  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 
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deaire  the  king's  restitution  than  he  did.'  The  earl  told  him, 
calmly  enough, '  that  he  could  not  imagine  or  oonceiye  the 
Wbarities  and  inhumanities  Montrose  was  guilty  of  in  the 
time  he  made  a  war  in  Scotland  ;  that  he  never  gave  quarter 
to  any  man,  but  pursued  all  the  advantages  he  ever  got  with 
the  utmost  outrage  and  cruelty ;  that  he  had  in  one  battle 
killed  fifteen  hundred  of  (me/amifyy  of  the  Campbells,  of  the 
blood  and  name  of  Argyk;*  and  that  he  had  utterly  rooted  out 
several  names,  and  entire  noble  fiunilies.'  The  other  told  him, 
*  that  it  was  the  nature  and  conditions  of  war  that  quarter  was 

*  There  was  the  tender  point.  Argyle  himself  had  obtained  letters 
of  fire  and  sword^  dated  12th  Jane  1640,  from  the  covenanting  go- 
vernment, against  the  loyalists  in  Scotland,  which  he  exercised  to  the 
atmoet  extent,  long  before  Montrose's  wars  commenced.  And  one  of 
the  grounds  of  the  process  against  this  last  in  1641  was,  that  he  had 
acted  too  mercifully,  and  with  too  much  forbearance  towards  the 
family  of  Airly,  when  he  took  possession  of  their  house  in  name  of 
the  Covenant.  Principal  Baillie's  only  complaint  against  him,  when 
a  eavenanimff  general,  was,  that  he  was  to9  lenient.  I  find,  in  the 
Montrose  charter-chest,  a  contemporary  copy  of  the  letters  of  exoner- 
ation which  Argyle  obtained  from  the  goyemment,  for  his  destruc- 
tion of  "  the  bonnie  house  of  Airlie ;"  and  they  completely  sub- 
stantiate all  that  has  ever  been  said  of  his  cruelty  on  such  expeditions. 
They  bear  that  his  commission  had  been ''  necessary  for  the  weiil  ^f  re- 
Higion,^'  in4>rder  that  the  whole  people  of  Scotland  *'  might  be  brought 
to  the  kirks,"  otherwise,  **  to  go  against  them  to  their  utter  rooting  out 
in  all  hostile  manner."  The  parties  against  whom  this  dreadftil  fiat 
goes  forth,  are  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  Lord  Ogilyy,  and  their  people  in 
Athol  and  the  braes  of  Angus  ,*  the  Farquharsons  of  Braemar,andthe 
inhabitants  of  Badenoch,  Lochaber,  and  Rannoch.  Some  unheard-qf 
cruelties  had  been  perpetrated  under  that  vile  commission,  one  of  the 
chief  springs  of  the  **  grand  national  movement."  Take  this  specimen 
of  the  ejfoneroHon ;  viz.  for  attacking  any  kind  of  houses, "  and  patting 
of  fire  thereinto,  or  destroying  of  the  same  howsoeyer  ;  or  for  puiting 

OF  WHATSOEVER  PERSON  OR  PERSONS  TO  TORTURE  OR  QUESTION  ;  OT  put- 
ting of  any  persons  to  death  ;  at  any  time  betwixt  the  said  18th  day  of 
Jane  1640,  and  the  said  2d  day  of  August  next  thereafter."  Montrose 
never  required  such  exoneration  as  did  this  blood-thirsty  Dictator. 
Compare  what  is  now  stated  with  Mr  HallanCs  History,  as  noticed 
before,  p.  317.  See  also  before,  p.  909 ;  and  also  Appendix,  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  ernelty  of  the  covenanting  army  mentioned  at  pp.  380, 
392. 
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given  on  neither  aide ;  that  those  prisoners  which  were  taken  by 
the  Soots,  as  once  they  did  take  some  persons  of  honour  of  his 
party,  were  afterwaids,  in  cold  blood,  hanged  reproachfiilly ; 
which  was  much  worse  than  if  they  had  been  killed  in  the 
field ;'  and  asked  him,  *  if  Montrose  had  ever  caused  any  nmn 
to  die  in  cold  bloody  or  after  ike  battle  foae  ended;  since  what 
was  done  in  it  flagrante  was  more  to  be  imputed  to  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  soldiers  than  to  his  want  of  humanity.'  The  earl 
confessed  *  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  guUty  of  any  thing  but 
what  woe  done  in  the  field;*  but  concluded,  with  more  passion, 
'  that  his  behaviour  there  was  so  savage,  that  Scotland  would 
never  foi^ve  him.'  *** 

Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  dated 
dOth  March  1649,  says  :  '^  I  came  to  the  Hague  about  ten  days 
since ;  where,  not  long  before,  the  Earl  of  Lanerick,  now  Duke 
Hamilton,  was  arrived.  There  I  found  likewise  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Calendar,  and  Seaforth, 
the  Lords  St  Clair  and  Napier,  and  old  William  Murray. 
These,  though  all  of  one  nation,  are  subdivided  into  four  several 
factions.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  ydth  the  Lords  St  Clair 
and  Napier,  are  very  earnest  for  the  king's  going  into  L:«land. 
All  the  rest  oppose  it,  though  in  several  ways.  I  find  Duke 
Hamilton  very  moderate,  and  certainly  he  would  be  much 
more,  were  it  not  for  the  violence  of  Lauderdale,  who  haunts  him 
like  a  fury.  Calendar  and  Seaforth  have  a  faction  apart ;  and 
so  hath  William  Murray,  employed  here  by  Argyle**f  This 
was  the  state  of  things  immediately  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Scotish  deputies.  On  the  12th  of  April  Lord  Byron  again 
writes :  *'  Commissioners  are  come  out  of  Scotland,  consisting 


•  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  290. 

t  Ormond  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  238.— Prineipal  BaUlie's  kinsman  and 
correspondent  Spang,  also  writes  to  him  from  the  Hague,  19th  March 
1649,  '*  I  ^ound  that  all  those  designed  by  oar  late  sovereign  to  be  his 
four  counsellors,  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  viz.  Cottiugton,  An- 
dover,  Culpepper,  and  Hyde,  advised  he  should  go  directly  for  Ireland. 
This  did  James  Graham  urge  also  with  great  vehemence." 
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of  one  earl,  Caasilis,  two  buTgeases,  and  four  divines,  to  treat  with 
his  majesty  concerning  the  afiairs  of  that  kingdom,  or  rather  to 
impose  inaufferable  conditions  upon  him.  To  give  the  better 
asBuiance  of  their  good  intentions  to  his  service,  immediately 
before  their  coming  out  of  Scotland  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
was  put  to  death,  for  no  other  crime  but  his  loyatty  to  the  king. 
Their  propositions  are  as  insolent  as  can  be  imagined  ;  for  they 
require  that  all  maUgnants  and  evil  counsellors,  and  particu- 
larly the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  should  be  banished  the  court; 
that  his  majesty  should  take  both  the  National  Covenant,  and 
the  Holy  League  and  Covenant,  as  they  term  it,  and  establish  a 
Presbyterian  government  in  all  his  kingdoms.  But  the  king 
being  now  unfortunately  in  a  Presbyterian  country,  cannot 
resent  these  indignities  as  otherwise  he  would."* 

It  was  proposed  by  his  majesty  that  the  question  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  the  proportions  of  these  commissioners  should 
be  discussed  before  him  at  the  council  board,  between  Mon- 
trose and  the  lords  of  the  Engagement.  The  loyal  and  in- 
trepid marquis  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so  in  any  form, 
and  before  any  audience ;  but  ELamilton  and  Lauderdale  de- 
clined a  contest  in  which  they  well  knew  that  the  ^  clear 
honour,'*  temper,  and  talent  of  their  opponent  would  so  con- 
spicuously appear.  Charles  then  requested  their  opinions  in 
writing ;  and  Montrose  seized  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter 
to  him,  of  which  the  original  draft  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served in  the  charter-chest,  though  not  hitherto  known  to  exist. 
This  able  and  eloquent  pleading,  in  which  he  evinces  so  noble 
a  disdain  of  the  malicious  calumny  against  himself,  commences 
with  the  bold  assertion  that  the  commissioners  were  entirely 
without  warrant  or  authority,  and  that  **  your  majesty,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  not, — ^without  destroying  your  own 
authority  and  honour, — ^to  acknowledge  any  such  capable  either 
of  giving  or  receiving  satisfaction,  in  the  interest  of  your 
majesty's  service ;  they  being  directed  only  from  pretended 

*  Ormond  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  268. 
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jadicaloiiei^  unlawfully  oonyocated  and  unlawfiilly  proceed- 
ingy  oontraiy  to  the  right  of  momunchyy  fundamental  law*  of 
that  kingdom,  and  all  your  majesty's  just  and  neoeasary  in- 
terests." He  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  speciona  hut 
&lse  pretensions  of  the  original  Covenant^  admitting,  howeyery 
that  if  his  majesty  should  still  resolve  to  treat  with  such  com- 
missioners on  any  terms^  it  might  be  as  well,  considering  the 
state  of  the  times,  the  little  importance  ai  it  out  of  Scotland, 
that  the  late  king  had  been  brought  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
that  many  were  harmlessly  inveigled  in  it,  who  yet  meant 
rightly  enough  for  the  royal  service, — ^to  make  no  difficulty 
upon  that  point.  But,  he  says,  **  as  for  that  of  their  Solemn 
Leagusy — which  they  always  strive  to  twist  alongst  with  the 
other, — ^it  is  so  full  of  injustice,  violence,  and  rebellion,  that, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  it  were  your  majesty's  thame  and 
ruin  ever  to  give  ear  unto  it ;  being  nothing  else  but  a  con. 
demning  of  your  royal  fi^ther^s  memory,  joining  all  your  domi- 
nions in  rebellion,  by  your  own  consent,  against  you,  and  in 
effect  a  very  formal  putting  hand  against  yourself."  And  then 
he  brings  the  whole  covenanting  principle  to  this  severe  test, 
apparently  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  his  ressoning  implies  a 
condemnation  of  the  fiictious  years  of  his  own  youth :  **  They 
would  also  ybro0  your  majesty  to  quit  the  form  of  service  and 
worship  in  your  fiimily !  And  yet  they  made  it  a  ground  qf 
reheUion  against  your  royal  father,  that  they  hut  imagined  he 
intended  to  meddle  with  them  in  the  like  kinds.  And 
whereas,  they  say,  by  granting  all  their  extravagant  desires, 
your  majesty  would  not  only  gain  the  hearts  of  Scotland,  but 
all  others,  likewise,  of  your  other  dominions, — ^it  is  most 
evident,  and  known  to  all  the  world,  your  majesty  would  lose 
irrecoverably  the  hearts  and  services  of  all  your  party  within 
the  three  kingdoms,  besides  what  would  touch  your  con- 
science, honour,  and  memory,  before  God,  the  world,  and  all 
posterity.  For  have  they  not  still  totally  declined  the  royal 
party  in  all  your  kingdoms !  Juggled  with  ail  sectaries  f  And 
is  it  not  their  downright  tenet,  that  they  must  rather  receive 
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all  than  *  Malignants !'    Aa  witnessy  their  bite  eaUing  in  of 
Cr&mwtOy*  and  all  of  that  natnie." 

^  And  hesides  all  this,  they  have  been  the  foantain  and 
origin  of  all  the  rebellions^  both  amongst  themselycs  and  all 
others  in  yonr  majesty's  dominions ;  and  after  they  had  re- 
ceired  all  full  satiBfiKtion,  in  order  to  their  whole  desires,  both 
touching  church  and  state,  within  their  own  nation,  they 
entered  England  with  a  strong  army,  and  there  joined  them- 
selves to  the  rebel  party  in  that  kingdom, — ^persecuted  the 
king,  your  royal  &ther,  till  in  a  kind  they  reduced  him  to 
deliver  himself  up  into  their  hands, — and  then — contrary  to 
all  duty,  gratitude,  &ith,  and  hospitality,  they  80iJ>  him  over 
into  the  hands  of  his  merciless  enemies^ — comphtted  his  deathyf 
— eannived  at  Ms  tnurderyX — and  have  been  the  only  rigid  and 
restless  instruments  of  all  his  saddest  &te.  Of  all  which  horrid 
misdemeanours  they  are  so  little  ashamed,  that  they  make  it 
their  only  business  now  to  preserve  their  conquest  by  the 
same  means  by  which  they  at  first  acquired  it, — ^murdering 
your  best  subjects,  while  they  pretend  to  treat  with  your 
majesty."§ 

•  *<  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  in  Febmary  last  [1649],  yIz.  27th  of 
the  same,  being  arguing  against  Sir  John  Brown  anent  the  Scots  last 
going  into  England,  and  the  English,  with  Cromwell  and  Lambert, 
their  here  coming  at  the  Whigamore  raid,  confessed  publicly  in  open 
parliament,  although  by  him  formerly  denied,  and  meruwam,  that 
iheg  came  inio  SooUand  ufiih  consent.  Whereupon  Sir  John  desired 
the  clerk  to  mark  HMt  as  an  essential  point,  now  confessed  in  open 
parliament."— Ba//iwr,  vol.  iii.  p.  388. 

f  It  is  mentioned  by  various  contemporary  chroniclers,  that  when 
Cromwell  was  staying  with  Argyle  in  the  Lady  Home's  house  in  the 
Canoof^ate,  the  proposition  of  putting  the  king  to  death  was  privately 
discussed  and  agreed  to  there. 

X  The  chief  instruction  from  Scotland  to  the  commissioners  in 
London,  shortly  before  the  king's  execution,  was,  not  to  offend  the 
Eetatee  by  excusing  the  king's  conduct  in  any  attempt  they  might 
make  to  save  his  life. 

§  At  the  very  time  when  the  commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Hague,  22d  March  1649,  the  Marquis  of  Hnntly  was  executed  in  Soot- 
land,  for  no  reason  except  his  loyalty.    He  died  more  nobly  for  that 
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Sacb  were  the  sentiments  and  the  fects  which  the  weak 
Hamilton  and  the  vicious  Lauderdale  would  have  heard,  in  a 
Toioe  of  thunder,  firom  the  lips  of  Montrose,  aided  hy  all  the 
effect  of  his  "  very  princely  carriage  and  excellent  address,'* 
— had  they  dared  to  have  ai^ed  with  him  at  the  council 
hoard  of  their  exiled  sovereign.  And  such  were  the  un- 
clouded views  of  that  accomplished  nohleman,  whom  we  are 
about  to  see  triumphing  gloriously  in  death  over  the  malice 
of  the  fiuiatical  fiiction  he  had  thus  laid  hare, — and  bequeath- 
ing an  indelible  record,  in  his  own  fate,  of  the  true  nature  of 
those  who  so  industriously  laboured  to  oppress  him  with 
groundless  calumnies. 

The  details  of  our  hero's  eventful  history,  and  the  motives 
of  all  his  actions,  were  hitherto  so  meagrely  evolved,  that  even 
his  most  illustrious  admirer  has  recorded  him  as  **  that  in- 
trepid but  rash  enthusiast."*  The  fates  were  indeed  against 
Montrose  as  well  as  the  monarchy :  he  had  been  rejected  in 
the  cabinet,  and  betrayed  in  the  field ;  but  in  no  prediction,  as 
to  the  tendency  of  the  times  or  the  character  of  the  actors, 
was  he  ever  mistaken  ;  in  no  council  did  his  judgment  prove 
unsound ;  and  in  no  pitched  battle  was  he  ever  defeated. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  establish,  in  no  single 
circumstance  of  his  ardent  and  chivalrous  career,  did  he 
act  except  according  to  the  very  letter  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion, and  in  strict  terms  of  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  his  sovereign.  And  even  now,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  show,  when  the  fate  of  his  beloved  master  would 
have  excused  his  having  rushed,  however  rashly,  upon  his 
own  death,  he  had,  besides  his  military  warranty  the  com- 
mands of  Charles  11.  in  writing  for  every  step  which  led  to 
that  catastrophe. 

eaoBe  than  he  had  supported  it.  A  copy  of  his  last  speech  is  preserred 
among  the  Wigton  Papers.  He  pathetically  alludes  to  the  fact,  that 
he  had  done  too  little  in  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. 

Montrose's  noble  letter  will  be  found  entire  in  the  Appendix. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 
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The  kingy  as  is  well  known,  instead  of  acceding  at  this  time 
to  the  desire  of  the  Coyenanters,  kept  them  in  play,  and  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Brussels,  and  from  thence  to  France,  to  consult 
with  the  Queen-mother.  Meanwhile  Montrose  had  received 
his  private  hut  express  commands  to  raise  what  forces  he 
could  ahroad,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  the  loyalists  in 
Scotland.  In  the  family  charter-chest  there  is  also  preserved 
the  original  diploma,  dated  at  Brussels,  6th  Jime  1649,  and 
addressed  to  all  foreign  states,  hy  which  the  marquis  is  distinctly 
invested  with  the  most  ample  powers  as  amhassador-extra- 
ordinary  from  the  King  of  England*  Shortly  hefore  hig 
majesty  quitted  the  Hague,  his  residence  there  had  been 
rendered  yet  more  disagreeable  by  the  assassination  of  a  sub- 
ject of  that  country,  Dr  Dorislaus^  who  had  assisted  at  the 
trial  of  Charles  the  First.  This  regicide  owed  his  death,  as  is 
well  known,  to  the  violent  excitement  occasioned  among  the 
royalists,  by  his  presence  in  that  city  in  some  accredited 
character  from  the  rebels.  Mmitrose  would  have  scorned  to 
be  connected  with  any  deed  so  base ;  nor  was  it  ever  whis- 
pered in  his  own  times  that  he  was  in  any  degree  accessary  to 
the  murder  of  the  republican  envoy.  The  States  instituted 
an  investigation,  in  which  no  idea  ever  arose  that  the  great 
marquis  had  more  to  do  with  this  miserable  assassination  than 
had  Charles  himself.  Clarendon,  indeed,  says,  that  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  some  servants 
or  retainers  of  Montrose  ;  a  denomination  under  which  every 
fiery  royalist  at  the  Hague  would  naturally  fall.  But  the 
calumny,  that  this  crime  is  to  be  imputed  to  our  hero,  is  a 
modem  one,  and  not  worthy  of  a  more  elaborate  refutation. 
He  remained  at  the  seat  of  government  imtil  the  end  of 
August,  which  was  a  considerable  time  after  the  king  had 
taken  his  departure.* 

The  ensuing  three  or  four  months  were  occupied  by  Mon- 
trose in  attendance  upon  the  various  foreign  powers  from 


*  Orxnond  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  34^. 
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whom  he  expected  to  obtain  the  sinewB  of  war.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  was  received  as  a  person  of  the  highest  distinction, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  mission  firom  the  King  of  £^glandy 
bnt  owiDg  to  his  military  fiime ;  and  all  the  while,  he  was 
still  acting  under  private  instructions  firom  his  own  sovereign. 
While  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  received  a  special  com- 
mission  lor  settling  the  differences  with  the  town  of  Ham« 
baigh,  dated  6th  September  1649  ;*  and  upon  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  his  majesty  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
aflEbrds  a  satisfactory  proof  that  our  hero  was  not  acting 
merely  firom  the  impulse  of  his  own  adventurous  spirit. 

^  Mt  Lord, — ^I  entreat  you  to  go  on  vigorously,  and  with 
your  wonted  courage  and  care  in  tlie  prosecution  of  those  trusts 
I  have  committed  to  you,  and  not  to  be  startled  with  any  re- 
ports you  may  hear,  as  if  I  were  otherwise  inclined  to  the 
Presbyterians  than  when  I  left  you.  I  assure  you  I  am  still 
upon  the  same  principles  I  was,  and  depend  as  much  as  ever 
upon  your  undertaking  and  endeavours  for  my  service ;  being 
fully  resolved  to  assist  and  support  you  therein  to  the  utter- 
most of  my  power,  as  you  shall  find  in  effect,  when  you  shall 
desire  any  thing  to  be  done  by  your  affectionate  friend, 

"CharlbbIL 
"  St  Otrmmn,  September  19, 1649."t 

At  the  same  time  the  utmost  impatience  for  his  presence  in 
Scotland  was  manifested  by  his  influential  Mends  in  that 
quarter ;  for  during  all  these  negotiations,  he  had  kept  up  a  con- 
latant  correspondence  with  the  loyalists  there,  who  assured 
him  ^  that  the  whole  people  and  gentry,  and  most  part  of  the 
nobility,  will  join  him  upon  his  first  appearii^ ;  and  that  there 
be  great  changes  there,  even  in  those  that  were  his  greatest 
enemies ;  and  that  the  most  part  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
commanded  by  David  Lesly  have  vowed  solemnly  to  render 

•  Ori^.— Montrose  charier-chest.  f  Ibid. 
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themselves  for  the  king,  under  his  command."*  Moreover, 
shortly  after  he  had  received  the  foregoing  letter  from  the  king, 
there  came  to  him  from  Orkney,  ^  Sir  James  Douglas,  my 
Lord  Morton's  hrother,  Major  Melvin,  with  gentlemen  of 
quality  from  all  places  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  did  entreat  and  press  Montrose  earnestly 
to  go  to  Scotland,  and  not  to  stay  for  all  his  men  (who  might 
follow) ;  for  his  own  presence  was  ahle  to  do  the  husiness,  and 
would  undoubtedly  bring  20,000  men  together  for  the  king's 
service  :  all  men  being  weary  and  impatient  to  live  any  longer 
under  that  bondage,  pressing  down  their  estates,  their  persons^ 
and  their  con8ciences."t  Thus  urged  to  action  by  his  sove- 
reign, and  entreated  to  the  same  effect  by  his  loyal  country- 
men, the  marquis  proceeded  to  Sweden,  where  he  received  great 
encouragement  from  Queen  Christina.  It  was  firom  that  king- 
dom the  most  celebrated  of  his  declarations,  announcing  his 
commission  and  calling  upon  his  associates  to  support  the 
throne,  was  put  forth,  in  the  month  of  November  of  tliis  year. 
That  Montrose  himself  composed  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
some  of  the  glowing  sentences  contained  in  his  letter  to  Charles 
IL  at  the  Hague,  are  here  repeated,  though  wrought  up  to 
more  fiery  indignation.  His  pen  was,  indeed,  as  effective  as 
his  sword. 

**  111  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen,  and  famous  by  my  sword.'* 

Conceive  the  fury  of  the  conscious  Covenanters  when  they 
read,  set  forth  against  them  in  various  languagea^  an  accusation 
they  well  knew  was  nowhere  doubted,  and  now  rendered  thua 
poignant  by  the  eloquence  of  their  enemy :  "  When,  by  many 
intercourses,  his  majesty  had  received  aU  manner  of  assurances, 
which,  though  ^lame  would  make  them  willingly  excuse,  guiU 
will  let  them  have  nothing  to  say  for  it,— being  so  undeniable^ 

*  Paper  entitled  **  Proceedings  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,"  and 
enelosed  by  one  of  his  agents  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  at  Jersey,  wbere 
his  majesty  then  was  It  is  dated  2(Hh  January  1650.~Ormottd 
Papers,  vol.  1.  p,  315.  t  Ibid. 
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and  io  aii  the  world  so  known  a  truth,— casting  himself  into 
their  hands,  Thet, — contrary  to  ail  faith  and  paction,  trost  of 
friends,  duty  of  subjects,  laws  of  hospitality,  nature,  nations, 
divine  and  human,  to  which  there  hath  never  been  precedent, 
nor  can  ever  be  a  follower, — ^most  infiunously,  and  beyond  all 
imaginable  expression  of  invincible  baseness^  to  the  blush  oi 
Christians,  and  abomination  of  nuinkind,  sold  their  sovEREiGar 
over  to  their  mercUess  fellow-traitors,  to  be  destroyed."* 

Charles  had  gone  from  St  Germain  to  Jersey  in  the  month 
of  September,  shortly  after  the  date  of  that  letter  to  Montrose 
we  have  already  quoted.  At  the  latter  place,  finding  his  hopes 
of  protection  in  Ireland  destroyed  by  the  victories  of  Cromwell, 
his  majesty  was  agaia  induced  to  listen  with  more  attention  to 
another  overture  on  the  part  of  Argyle,  inviting  him  to  Scot- 
land. The  renewed  propositions  of  the  Covenanters,  it  is  true, 
were  even  more  insolent  than  the  former,  and  purposely 
designed  by  their  leader  to  deter  the  king  from  accepting 
them.  But  Charles  now  adopted  that  useless  and  disreputable 
policy,  for  which  he  had  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  own  life, 
and  to  which  the  gallant  Montrose  immediately  fell  a  sacrifioe. 
Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  been  brought  to  side  with  the  &ction  of 
Hamilton  and  Lauderdale,  he  determined  to  meet  the  com- 
missioners at  Breda,  and  there  endeavour  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  hb  reception.  Had  he  written  to  the  marquis  that  such 
was  his  determination,  withdrawn  his  commission  from  him 
as  governor  of  Scotland,  and  commanded  him  to  lay  down 
arms,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  mandate  would  have 
been  obeyed,  and  that  the  hero,  though  vdth  a  heavy  heart, 
would  have  departed  for  the  time  at  least  to  his  command  in 
Germany.  But  the  intimation  which  he  obtained  of  these 
transactions  was  by  the  following  letter  : 

*  This  was  the  Declaration  a  copy  of  which  was  hong  roond  his 
neck  at  his  execution  ;  and  I  quote  from  that  in  the  Montrose  chartsr- 
chest,  which  is  labelled  as  being  the  identical  copy  so  used ;  and  ob- 
tained by  the  family  in  the  year  of  his  execution,  1650. 
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*^  Mt  Lord  of  Montrose, — ^My  public  letter  having  ex- 
pressed all  that  I  hare  of  bosinesB  to  say  to  you,  I  shall  only 
add  a  word  by  this  to  assure  you,  that  I  will  never  fail  in  the 
efiects  of  that  friendship  I  have  pronused,  and  which  your  zeal 
to  my  service  hath  so  eminently  deserved ;  and  that  nothing 
that  can  happen  to  me  shall  make  me  consent  to  any  thing  to 
your  prejudice.  I  conjure  you,  therefore,  not  to  take  alarm  at 
any  reports,  or  messages  from  others,  but  to  depend  upon  my 
kindness^  and  to  proceed  m  ifour  business  wUh  your  usual  cour- 
age and  alacrityy  which,  I  am  sure,  will  bring  great  advantage 
to  my  aBairs^  and  much  honour  to  yourself.  /  toish  you  all 
{food  success  in  it,  and  shall  ever  remain  your  afiectionate 
friend,  ^  Charles  R. 

"<  Jersey,  23d  qfJamsary  1650.*^ 

This  private  letter  was  accompanied  with  copies  both  of  the 
address  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  inviting  the  king  thither 
m  the  terms  already  noticed,  and  of  his  majesty's  too  gra- 
cious answer,  and  also  a  letter  of  public  instructions  super- 
scribed by  Charles,t  in  whidi  he  says^  "  We  have  appointed 
a  speedy  time  and  place  for  their  commissionerB  to  attend  us ; 
and,  to  the  end  you  may  not  apprehend  that  we  intend,  either 
by  any  thing  contained  in  those  letters,  or  by  the  treaty  we 
expect,  to  give  the  least  impediment  to  your  proceedings,  we  think 
fit  to  let  you  know,  that  as  we  conceive  that  your  preparations 
have  been  one  effectual  motive  that  hath  induced  them  to 
make  the  said  address  to  us,  so  your  wgorous  proceeding  will 
be  a  good  means  to  bring  them  to  sw^  moderation,  in  the  said 
treaty,  as  probably  may  produce  an  agreement,  and  a  present 
union  of  that  whole  nation  in  our  service.  We  assure  you, 
therefore,  that  we  wiU  not,  before  or  during  the  treaty,  do  any 

*  Orig Montrose  charter-ohest. 

t  The  origiiialB  of  all  these  letters  are  in  the  Montrose  oharter-chest. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  private  letter,  but  the  public  one, 
and  also  the  copy  of  the  parliament's  address,  seem  to  be  entirely 
written  out,  and  very  beantifiilly,  by  the  hand  of  Charles  himseUL 
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thing  contrary  to  that  power  and  anthoritj  which  we  have 
given  you  by  onr  commiBBiony  nor  consent  to  any  thing  that 
may  bring  the  least  diminution  to  it."  His  majesty  proceeds 
to  assure  him^  that  his  honour  and  interests  shall  be  amply  pro- 
yided  for ;  and  then^  in  reference  to  his  former  advice,  not  to  ac- 
knowledge any  commission  emanating  from  unlawful  convene 
tionsy  it  is  added, — ^*  In  the  mean  time,  we  think  fit  to  dedare 
to  you,  that  we  have  called  them  a  *  Committee  of  Estates^' 
only  in  order  to  a  treaty,  and  for  no  other  end  whatsoever.** 
The  document  concludes  with  reiterated  injunctions  **  to  pro. 
ceed  vigorously  and  effectually  in  your  undertaking."  With 
these  letters  another  at  the  same  tinoe  reached  the  marquis^ 
evincing  yet  more  strongly  his  sovereign's  approbation  and 
regard.  It  contained  the  Greoige  and  Riband  of  the  Order  of 
the  Grarter,  bestowed  upon  the  hero  in  terms  the  most  flatter- 
ing that  could  be  conceived,  and  which  conclude  as  follows : — 
^  We  are  most  assured,  that  as  you  have  hitherto,  with  sin- 
gular courage,  conduct,  and  fidelity  served  us,  so  you  will  still 
do  the  same,  as  becomes  a  knight  and  companion  of  so  noble 
an  order.  Given  at  our  court,  in  the  castle  Elizabeth,  in  our 
island  of  Jersey,  this  twelfth  day  of  January,  in  the  fiirst  year 
of  our  reign,  1640."* 

*  Of^— Montrose oharter-dieBt  TheGeotgeand  Riband  are  alae 
there.  The  foregoing  date  is  according  to  the  old  style,  and  would  be 
written  now,  22d  January  1650.  All  theae  letters  and  instructions 
from  Jersey  are  dated  on  the  same  day,  and  it  is  well  they  have  been 
preserred.  David  Hume,  with  every  desire  to  do  justioe  to  the 
hero,  had  recorded :  "  Montrose,  hastening  his  entetprise,  lest  the 
king's  agreement  with  the  Scots  jAoti/tf  make  him  revoke  hie  commit' 
ehn,  set  out  for  the  Orkneys  with  500  men.  Some  of  his  zetainen 
having  told  him  of  a  prophecy,  that  to  him,  and  him  alone,  it  was  re- 
served to  restore  the  khig's  authority  in  all  his  dominions,  he  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  sqggestions  which,  however  iU-grounded  or  impro- 
bable, were  so  conformable  to  his  own  daring  oharaeter."— /lifl.  vol.  m 
p.  177.  Upon  these  grounds,  too,  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  called  him  a 
^  sash  but  intrepid  enthusiast."  Alas,  to  the  very  hour  of  his  capture, 
Montrose  was  acting  according  to  the  repeated  and  express  iaiuM- 
tions  of  his  sovereign,  who  added  every  honourable  incentive  to  uige 
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It  also  appears  that  about  this  time,  or  a  little  afterwards^  Lord 
Napier,  who  was  left  at  Hambuig  to  saperintend  the  enlist- 
ment of  troops,  being  anxious  to  join  his  uncle,  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  assure  himself  that  in  doing  so  he  was  only  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  his  sorereign.  So  late  as  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  letters  just  quoted,  and  while  the  treaty 
was  going  on  at  Breda,  his  majesty  thus  writes : — 

^  Mt  Lord  Nepbb, — ^As  I  have  ever  been  confident  of  your 

great  affection  to  my  service,  so  I  am  much  confirmed  in  the 

opinion  of  it  by  the  letter  I  lately  received  fram  you.    I  pray 

eantinue  your  tutUtancei  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  which 

your  being  with  him  will  much  the  more  enable  you  to  do ;  and 

therefore  I  am  wettpkated  fpith  jfour  repair  te  hUny  and  very 

sensible  of  your  good  endeavoius  for  my  service,  which  I  shall 

ever  acknowledge  as  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

"*  Chabum  R 
**  Bredoy  ike  \hih  tf  April  leSO.*** 

By  this  time,  however,  and  before  his  nephew  could  join 
him,  Montrose  being  commanded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  pi«flB  on 
his  expedition  as  an  essential  accessory  of  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
had  made  his  descent  upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  In  a 
hurried  note  from  him  to  Lord  Seaforth,  dated  from  Gotten- 
buig,  15th  December  1649,  he  mentions  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  sail,  on  the  following  day,  for  Orkney.  Other  con- 
temporary accounts  say,  that  having  learnt  that  despatches 
were  coming  to  him  from  his  majesty,  he  had  paused  until  ho 
received  them.  Considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
various  circumstances  that  might  derange  his  plans,  it  is  very 

him  on  his  &te.  It  is  hoped  that  the  evidenoe  of  these  original  docn- 
ments,  yet  in  the  charter-ohest  of  his  fiunily,  will  sapersede  the  idle 
story,  that  he  was  at  this  time  only  following  the  dictates  of  a 
fiuitastio  heroism  and  weak  superstition.  Even  Clarendon  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  aware  of  the  precise  and  reiterated  instruc* 
tions  under  which  he  acted. 
*  On^.—Napter  charter-chest. 
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poflBible  that  he  did  not  set  sail  on  the  day  he  intended,  and 
he  may  have  received  those  letters  and  instructions,  which  ac- 
companied the  Older  of  the  Garter,  while  yet  in  Sweden. 
Otherwise,  they  most  have  reached  him  in  Orkney,  where  un- 
doubtedly he  was  on  the  26th  of  March  ;  for  of  that  date,  in 
another  short  note  to  the  same  nobleman,  ftom  Kirkwall,  he 
mentions  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  going  to  the  mainland. 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas  writing  from  Breda,  on  the  Idth  of  April, 
two  days  before  the  date  of  the  king's  letter  to  Lord  Na- 
pier, informs  the  ICarquis  of  Ormond,-— ^  Montrose  arrived 
about  a  month  since  in  Orkney  for  certain ;  what  force  he  hath 
there  is  variously  reported ;  but  the  king  eapectt  every  day  an  ex- 
preeefram  him,'*  The  account  of  his  proceedings  already  referred 
to,  in  the  Ormond  Papers,  thus  concludes :  ^  And  now  there  are 
letters  lately  come,  reporting  that  Montrose  is  no  more  to  be 
found  in  Denmark  nor  Sweden,  having  gone  incognito  to  Scot- 
land, no  man  knowing  when  or  what  way  he  went ;  having 
left  behind  him  his  Lieutenant-general,  my  Lord  Rytliven, 
Genend-major  Carpe,  my  Lord  Napier,  and  many  officers  ready 
to  make  sail  at  such  time  as  he  has  designed  to  them.  But  a 
short  time  will  clear  all.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  desired 
from  Hamburg,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  to  find  some  faithful 
friend  to  give  information  to  his  majesty  of  all  these  former 
truths.  Montrose  has  caused  make  the  king's  standard  all 
black, — all  full  of  bloody  hands  and  swords,  and  a  red  cha- 
racter or  motto  above,  carrying  revenge."* 

A  short  time  did  indeed  clear  all.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Montrose  was  deceived  by  the  magnificent  promises  of  the 
potentates  abroad*  and  by  the  too  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
royalists  in  Scotland.  The  former  furnished  him  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  transports,  but  left  him  to  provide  an  army 
for  himself.  The  latter  were  right  in  their  estimate  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Sootish  people ;  but  they  foi^t  that  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  crushed  under  the  dictatorship  of 

*  The  motto  was  **  Jadge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  1"  See 
before,  p.  447.  Montroee's  own  standard  bore  this  motto,  NU  medium. 
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Aigyle,  whoae  insidioas  negotiations,  moreover,  with  Charles 
himself  at  the  very  time,  held  out  false  hopes  of  the  settle^ 
ment  of  monarchy  by  more  peaceful  means.  The  elements^ 
too,  were  adverse.  Of  twelve  hundred  men  whom  he  sent 
before  him  to  Orkney  a  thousand  perished  by  shipwreck.  His 
own  &te  was  not  long  delayed.  Destitute  of  cavalry,  and  with 
only  a  few  hundred  soldiers,  composed  of  Grermans,  Orkney* 
men,  and  a  small  band  of  personal  friends,  he  reached  the  con* 
fines  of  Ross-shire,  where,  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near 
the  pass  of  Invercanon  and  the  river  Kyle,  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  was  instantly  overwhelmed  by  a  body  of 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Strachan,  and  by  the  forces  of  David 
Leslie,  General  Holburo,  and  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  little  band  were  slaughtered  on  the  field, 
drowned  in  the  river,  or  made  prisoners,  with  small  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  victors.  The  marquis  and  his  friends  fought  des- 
perately :  by  his  side  was  killed  young  Menzies  of  Pitfoddels, 
while  defending  the  ghastly  standard,  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer ;  and  Montrose  himself  was  covered  with  wounds,  and 
his  horse  kUled  under  him.  His  friend  the  Viscount  Fren* 
draught,  also  severely  wounded,  generously  dismounted  to  af- 
ford him  a  chance  of  life  by  escaping  on  his  hozse.*  By 
this  means  the  marquis  extricated  himself  from  the  bloody 
scene,  and  quitted  the  field  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
EJnnoull,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Sinclair.  The 
rest  of  his  friends,  including  the  celebrated  Major-general 
Hurry,  were  taken  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  young 
Pitfoddels,  the  Laird  of  Powrie  Ogilvy,  John  Douglas  (the 
Earl  of  Morton's  brother),  and  a  few  other  officers,  all  of 
whom  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Lord  Napier  had  not  yet 
joined  his  uncle  from  abroad.  It  must  have  been  late  in  the 
evening  when  Montrose  escaped,  for  the  surprise  occurred 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  April,  and 

*  The  viscount  was  eaxe  of  obtaining  quarter  firom  the  Earl  of  Su- 
therland, his  uncle,  who  accordingly  sent  him  to  Dunrobin  to  be  curecl 
of  his  wounds. 
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the  unequal  struggle  lasted  some  time.  He  did  all  in  his 
power  to  save  himself  from  the  fimgs  of  those  who,  he  knew, 
were  thlxsting  for  his  blood.  Balfour  records  that  his  Geoige 
and  Garter  being  found  concealed  at  the  root  of  a  tree^  in  the 
liue  of  his  flight,  were  brought  in  triumph  to  the  Committee  of 
Estates^  along  with  the  accompanying  letter  we  hare  already 
quoted  ;*  and  some  of  his  papers  were  also  discovered  in  the 
same  manner.  He  had  been  soon  compelled  to  abandon  his 
horse,  and  he  sought  safety  by  changing  habits  with  the  first 
peasant  whom  he  met.  The  contemporary  historian  of  the 
Earls  of  Sutherland  records,  that  Montrose  and  Kinnoull 
^  wandered  up  that  river  (Kyle)  the  whole  ensuing  night  and 
the  next  day,  and  the  third  day  also^  without  any  food  or  sus- 
tenance, and  at  last  came  within  the  oountiy  of  Assint.  The 
Eari  of  Kinnoull  being  fiunt  for  lack  of  meat,  and  not  able  to 
travel  any  &rther,  was  left  there  among  the  mountains,  where 
it  was  supposed  he  perished.  James  Graham  had  almost  £i- 
mished,  but  that  he  fortuned  in  his  misery  to  light  upon  a 
small  cottage  in  that  wilderness,  where  he  was  supplied  with 
some  milk  and  bread."  Another  contemporaiy  account  asserts 
that  he  suffered  such  extremity  of  hunger,  while  vrandering 
among  the  hilk  of  Assint^  that  he  was  reduced  to  devour  his 
gloves.t  Not  even  the  iron  finune  of  Montrose  could  endure  a 
prolonged  existence  under  such  circumstances.  He  gave  him- 
self up  to  Madeod  of  Assint^  a  former  adherent,  from  whom  he 
had  reason  to  expect  assistance  in  ccmsideration  of  that  circum- 
stance, and  indeed  fi:t>m  the  dictates  of  honourable  feeling  and 
common  humanity.  As  the  Aigyle  fection  had  sold  the  king, 
so  this  Highlander  rendered  his  own  name  infiunous  by  sell- 
ing the  hero  to  the  Covenanters^  for  which  ^duty  to  the 
public'*  he  waa  rewarded  with  four  hundred  bolls  of  meal.) 

*  These  mnsl  have  been  given  to  his  eon  after  the  Bestontion,  is 
they  are  in  the  charter-chest. 

t  See  Sharpe's  notes  to  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Qinrch  of  Soot- 
land,  p.  123. 

X  Maoleod's  Indictment,  Criminal  Reoords,  1674.    He  was  tried  for 
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David  Leslie,  into  whose  hands  the  marquis  was  delivered,  now 
indeed  showed  that  he  deserved  to  he  called  ^'  the  Execu- 
tioner.*' Had  he  possessed  the  high  feeling  of  a  soldier,  the 
heart  of  a  Christian,  or  the  mind  of  a  gentleman,  he  would 
have  treated  his  nohle  enemy  with  some  re&fpect,  even  while  he 
led  him  to  his  doom.  But  he  delighted  in  rendering  him  a 
spectacle  to  the  country  through  which  he  past,  and  would 
not  suffer  him  to  change  the  mean  and  way-worn  hahit  of  his 
disguise.  While  they  paused  at  the  house  of  the  Laird  of 
Grange,  not  fiv  from  Dundee,the  captive  had  very  nearly  efifect- 
ed  his  escape.  The  good  lady  plied  the  guards  with  intoxicat- 
ing cheer  until  they  were  all  fast  asleep,  and  then  she  dressed 
the  marquis  in  her  own  clothes,  hoping  to  save  him  as  his 
friend  Ogilvy  had  been  saved.  In  this  diaguise  he  passed  all 
the  sentinels,  and  was  on  the  point  of  escaping,  when  a  sol- 
dier, just  sober  enough  to  mark  what  was  passing,  gave  the 
alarm,  and  he  was  again  secured.  At  Kinnaird,  the  house  of 
his  &ther-in-law  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  were  his  two  boys^ 
James  and  Robert.  He  obtained  permission  to  see  them,  but 
neither  at  meeting  nor  parting  did  he  suffer  himself  to  betray 
the  least  emotion ;  and  wounded  and  weary  as  he  vras,  he  pre- 
served throughout  this  melancholy  progress  a  serene  aspect,  a 
composed  temper,  and  an  i^parent  indifference  to  his  &te.  Jn 
Dundee,  where  the  escort  stopped  a  nighty  he  was  at  length 
snffered  to  change  the  countryman's  habit  for  one  more  suited 
to  his  quality.  It  was  not  until  the  18th  of  May  that  they 
reached  the  gates  of  Edinbuigh,  as  the  exhausted  state  of  their 
prisoner  occasioned  some  delay.  And  now  this  illustrious 
nobleman,  who  so  recently  had  associated  with  crowned  heads, 
the  "  observed  of  all  observers  "  at  their  courts^  and  honoured 
with  the  most  confidential  commands  of  his  own  sovereign, 
was  at  the  mercy  of  Argyle  and  the  Covenanters  I 

that  treachery,  but  savod  by  means  of  bribery,  and  the  interest  of 
Lauderdale,  the  enemy  of  Montrose.  Ian  Lorn,  the  bard  of  Keppooh, 
wrote  a  beautifVil  lament  for  the  fallen  hero,  in  which  he  does  not 
spare  Assint. 
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Treatment  of  Montrose  by  the  CoTenantiog  Gtoyemmeni— Hie  heroto 
Character  more  conspicuons  under  their  Cruelty — Some  original 
Anecdotes  illuBtrative  of  his  DispositionB  and  Aocomplishmenta — 
Inhuman  Sentence  pronounced  against  him — Conducted  in  Triumph 
to  the  Tolbooth — His  magnanimouB  Endnranoe  of  the  Persecutiotts 
of  his  Enemies — His  Demeanour  in  Prison,  and  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  when  receiying  Sentence — ^His  Speech  to  the  Parliament — 
His  Preparations  for  Death— Walks  from  the  Tolbooth  to  the  Scaf- 
fold in  gallant  Apparel-^His  Demeanour  at  his  Death— His  Last 
Speech— Further  Particulars  of  his  Execution— Lady  Napier  pro- 
cures his  Hearty  and  has  it  embalmed— Bloody  Reliques  in  the  Napier 
Charter-chest— Extraordinary  Fate  of  Montrose's  Heart. 

Ab  the  principles  of  justioe  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  were 
no  ingredients  of  tiie  Presbyterian  goveinment^  at  this  time 
paramount  in  Scotland,  Montrose  was  not  &vonred  eren  with 
the  mockery  of  a  trial.  It  waa  well  known  that  he  was  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  who  had  been  recently  pro- 
claimed by  them,  and  with  whom,  at  the  very  moment,  they 
pretended  to  be  in  treaty  oh  friendly  and  loyal  terms.  They 
knew  also,  that  if  their  mnideioas  des^  should  rsach  the  ear 
of  the  king,  it  would  induce  him  to  interpose  all  the  authority 
he  possessed  to  prevent  so  foul  an  act,  and  that  probably  the 
perpetration  of  it  would  break  off  their  n^;otiation  entirely, — 
a  result  which  Aigyle  and  a  few  of  his  coadjutors  by  no  means 
deprecated.  Besides^  a  public  trial  would  have  enabled  the 
marquis  not  only  to  claim  the  protection  of  Charles,  but  to 
produce,  in  the  &ce  of  the  country,  the  most  unquestionable 
documentary  evidence  whereby  he  might  justify  every  step 
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he  had  taken.  But  the  hand  of  the  vindictive  ehief  had  now 
reached  his  mortal  enemy,  and  he  was  not  one  to  be  deterred 
from  the  gratification  of  his  revenge  by  any  considevationB  of 
honour  and  justice  on  earth,  or  dread  of  retribution  in  heaven. 
Under  pretext  of  his  forfeiture  and  excommunication  in  for- 
mer years,  Montrose  was  hurried  with  savage  indecency  to  the 
scaffold,  ere  his  sovereign,  by  whose  commands  he  had  returned 
to  Scotland,  could  even  know  that  he  was  taken  prisons. 

It  was  as  well,  however,  for  the  feme  of  this  great  man, 
that  his  enemies  were  thus  unprincipled  and  inexorable  ;  for 
the  heroic  manner  in  which  he  uMt,  not  only  an  ignomini- 
ous death,  but  the  aggravating  circumstances  with  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  covenanting  government  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der it  terrible  to  him,  brought  out  his  character  more  brightly 
than  aU  that  he  had  previously  done  and  suffered  for  his  king 
and  country.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  this  abyss  of  misfortune  from  a  state  of  the  great- 
est consideration,  and  the  highest  hopes, — flattered  and  caressed 
by  crowned  heads,  and  honoured  with  the  most  particular 
marks  of  confidence  by  his  own  sovereign.  Then  he  had  been 
wounded  desperately  in  the  fight,*  and  nearly  famished  during 
the  few  days  that  he  wandered  in  disguise.  Nor  was  he  sus- 
tained under  his  present  trials  by  any  imnatural  desire  to 
sacrifice  his  life.  He  endeavoured  to  save  himself  in  the  field ; 
he  delivered  himself  up  to  one  he  deemed  a  friend ;  he  en- 
tered into  a  stratagem  to  effect  an  escape  from  his  guards; 
and  now  he  was  dragged  to  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings^ 
without  the  presence  of  a  single  relation  or  friend  to  sustain 
him.  Yet  he  displayed  a  mind  perfectly  calm  and  collected; 
and  the  indignities  which  were  intended  to  degrade  him  in  the 


*  '*  May  17.  Letters  that  Montrose  was  taken  two  or  three  days  after 
the  fight,  sixteen  miles  f^m  the  place  of  the  engagement,  in  a  disgnise, 
and  sorely  wounded."—  Whiielocke,  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Mr  Sharpens 
edition  of  Kirkton,  that  he  was  "  brought  into  Edinburgh,  haying 
many  taounda  upon  him,  which,  according  to  the  Dinmal,  might  have 
been  cured."— iVbl««,  p.  123.. 
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eyes  of  the  people,  he  endured  with  a  cheerfdl  submiasioii  that 
attracted  the  kindly  sympathies  even  of  those  who  had  been 
tutored  by  the  clei^  to  scoff  and  abuse  him.  In  the  few 
moments  allowed  for  remonstrance  with  his  murderers,  he 
left  no  point  untouched  that  afiected  his  own  reputation,  or 
could  serve  to  illustrate  the  gros  iniquity  of  their  proceed- 
ings. But  all  this  he  did  with  a  composure  of  spirit^  gentle- 
ness of  temper,  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  eloquence  of 
expression,  that  at  once  marked  the  Christian  heio,  and  the 
accomplished  gentleman.  The  malice  of  the  covenanting  mlen^ 
in  now  treating  him  as  if  he  were  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  so 
savage  in  all  his  dispositions  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  doom 
they  decreed,  is  rendered  yet  more  diabolical  by  the  fiact,  that 
he  was  known  to  possess  a  mind  cultivated  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  actuated  by  sentiments  the  most  honourable  to  humanity. 
One  of  his  companions  in  arms  has  recorded,  that  the  camp  of  the 
great  marquis  ^  was  an  academy,  admirably  replenished  with 
discourses  of  the  best  and  deepest  sciences^  whose  several  parts 
were  strongly  held  up  under  him  the  head,  by  those  knowing 
noble  souls,  the  Earls  of  Elinnoull  and  Airley,  the  Lords  Gor- 
don, Ogilvy,  Napier,  and  Maderty  ;  and  the  two  famous  Spot- 
tiswoods  Sir  Robert  and  his  nephew,  whose  heads  were  too 
precious  to  be  cut  off  by  them  who  knew  not  how  to  under- 
stand them.  This  I  am  bold  to  mention,  because  such  noble 
discourses  banished  from  his  quarter  all  obscene  and  scurrilous 
language,  with  all  those  offensive  satirical  reflections  which 
are  now  the  only  current  wit  among  us ;  and  if  any  such 
peeped  forth  in  his  presence,  his  severe  looks  told  the  speaker 
it  was  unwelcome."*  Some  other  particulars^  illustrative  of 
his  natural  habits  and  dispositions^  shall  here  be  added,  from 
original  and  contemporary  sources,  ere  we  pass  on  to  the  sad 
scene  of  his  execution. 

In  a  manuscript  history  of  the  times,  by  Patrick  Gordon  of 
Cluny,*  I  find  this  description  and  character  of  Montrose :  ^  It 

♦  SydflorPs  preface,  quoted  before,  p.  361. 

t  Entitled,  **  A  short  Abridgement  of  Britain's  Distemper,  fh>m  the 
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cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  an  aooompliahed  gentleman  of 
many  excellent  parts ;  a  body  not  tall,  but  comely,  and  well  pro- 
portioned in  all  his  lineaments ;  his  complexion  nearly  white, 
with  flaxen  hair ;  of  a  staid,  graTe,  and  solid  look ;  and  yet 
his  eyes  sparkling  and  full  of  life  ;  of  speech  slow,  but  witty 
and  full  of  sense ;  a  presence  giacefuly  couitlyy  and  so  winning 
upon  the  beholder,  that  it  seemed  to  claim  reverence  without 
serving  for  it ;  for  he  was  so  afiable,  so  courteous,  so  benign, 
that  he  seemed  verily  to  scorn  ostentation  and  the  keeping  of 
state ;  and  therefore  he  quickly  made  a  conquest  of  the  hearts 
of  all  his  followers^  so  that,  when  he  list,  he  could  have  led 
them  in  a  chain,  to  have  followed  him  with  cheerfulness  in  all 
his  enterprises ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  this  gracious,  hu- 
mane, and  courteous  freedom  of  behaviour,  being  certainly 
acceptable  before  God  as  well  as  men,  was  that  which  won 
him  so  much  renown,  and  enabled  him,  chiefly  in  the  love  of 
his  followers,  to  go  through  so  great  enterprises^  wherein  his 
equals  had  ficiiled,  although  they  exceeded  him  far  in  power." 
The  chronicler  then  proceeds  to  animadvert  upon  what  he 
terms,  ^  that  English  devil,  the  keeping  of  state,"  meaning 
the  haughty  and  exclusive  style  towards  inferiors^  of  which  he 
accuses  the  nobility  of  the  times  ;  and  then  he  thus  resumes 
the  character  of  our  hero  :  ^'  but  to  return  where  I  left,  this 
seemed  to  be  well  known  to  this  nobleman,  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  ;  and  therefore  he  did  wisely  apply  himself  to  the 


year  of  God  1639  to  1649."  The  existence  of  this  valuable  MS.  I 
was  not  aware  of  until  very  recently,  and  while  this  chapter  was 
passing  through  the  press.  In  **  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters," 
vol.  i.  p.  529,  I  had  sUted,  ^  Of  Patrick  Gordon's  MS.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discoyer  that  either  the  original  or  a  transcript  is  known 
to  exist."  I  am  indebted,  however,  to  the  kindness  of  John  Stuart, 
Esq.  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  use  of  an  old  copy  of  the  MS.  in  ques- 
tion, fh>m  which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  derived.  It  must  be 
earnestly  desired  that  this  interesting  and  authentic  history  should 
be  printed  ere  long  by  the  Spalding  Club.  Patrick  Gordon  was  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  of  Quny,  and  was  admitted  a 
burgess  of  Aberdeen,  March  23, 1608. 
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natmal  inclination  of  those  whom  he  was  to  command ;  or, 
verilj,  I  rather  think  he  was  natoially  inclined  to  hnmiliij, 
courtesy,  gentleness,  and  fireedom  of  carriage;  he  did  not 
seem  to  afiect  state^  nor  to  claim  reyerence,  nor  to  keep  a  dia- 
tance  with  gentlemen  that  were  not  his  domestics ;  hut,  in  a 
nohle  yet  coarteoas  way,  he  seemed  to  slight  that  vanishing 
smoke  of  greatness^  affecting  rather  the  real  possession  of  men's 
hearts,  than  the  frothy  and  ontward  show  of  reverence ;  and 
therefore  was  all  reverence  throst  upon  him,  because  all  did 
love  him,  all  did  honour  him  and  reverence  him, — ^yea,  having 
once  acquired  their  hearts,  they  were  ready  not  only  to  honour 
him,  but  to  quarrel  with  any  that  would  not  honour  him,  and 
would  not  spare  their  fortunes^  nor  their  dearest  hearts'  blood 
to  the  end  that  he  might  be  honoured.  Because  they  saw  that 
he  took  the  right  course  to  obtain  honour,  he  had  found  the 
right  way  to  be  reverenced, — and  thereby  was  approved  that 
prophetic  maxim,  which  hath  never  fSedled,  nor  never  shall  &il, 
being  pronounced  by  the  fountain  of  truth,  *  He  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted;'  for  his  winning  behaviour,  and 
courteous  carriage,  got  him  more  respect  than  those  to  whom 
they  were  bound,  both  by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  good 
reason,  to  have  given  it  to ;  nor  could  any  other  reason  be 
given  for  it,  but  only  their  too  much  keeping  of  distance,  and 
carrying  themselves  in  a  more  stately  and  reserved  way,  with- 
out putting  a  difference  betwixt  a  freebom  gentleman  and  a 
servile  or  base-minded  slave."* 

In  the  same  manuscript  there  is  an  interesting  iUostration  of 
Montrose's  power  of  drawing  towards  himself  the  romantic 

*  This,  though  not  hitherto  printed,  is  by  much  the  most  minute 
desoription  of  Montrose  extant.  See  before,  p.  13.  It  coinddes  onri- 
onsly  -mih.  Clarendon's  obseryation,  that  **  Montrose  did  behevG  some- 
what to  be  in  himself  above  other  men,  which  made  him  live  more 
easily  towards  those  who  were,  or  were  willing  to  be,  inferior  to  him, 
— ^towards  whom  ho  exercised  wonderful  civility  and  generosity,— 
than  with  his  superiors  or  equals." — ^Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  422.  It  was  to 
these  last  he  carried  himself  in  the  manner  which  Bumct  describes  u 
being  '*  stately  to  affectation." 
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attachment  of  the  most  accomplished  of  those  noble  and  ta- 
lented  friends^  who,  as  Sydserf  tells  us,  composed  the  brilliant 
galaxy  of  his  military  staiF.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
record  the  yonng  Lord  Napier's  "  preposterous  love  for  his 
ancle,"  as  his  puritanical  adviser  termed  it ;  and  Patrick 
Gordon  narrates  that  the  hero  had  in  like  manner  fasci- 
nated the  gallant  and  interesting  Lord  Gordon,  whom  he 
lost  at  the  battle  of  Alford.  In  recording  that  melancholy 
event,  the  chronicler  adds :  **  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  him- 
self with  all  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  the  army,  did 
accompany  the  corps  to  the  interment,  nor  did  he  forbear  to 
show  himself  the  chief  mourner ;  and  indeed  there  was  reason 
for  it,  as  never  two  of  so  short  acquaintance  did  ever  love 
more  dearly.  There  seemed  to  be  a  harmonious  sympathy  in 
their  natural  dispositions,  so  much  were  they  delighted  in  a 
mutual  conversation.  And  in  this  the  Lord  Grordon  seemed  to 
go  beyond  the  natural  hmits  of  his  carriage  in  civil  conversa- 
tion ;  so  real  was  his  affection,  and  so  great  the  estimation  he 
had  of  the  other,  that  when  they  fell  into  any  ^miliar  dis* 
course,  it  was  often  remarked,  that  the  ordinary  air  of  his 
countenance  was  changed,  from  a  serious  listeniug,  to  a  certain 
ravishment  or  admiration  of  the  other's  witty  expressions ; 
and  he  was  often  heard  in  public  to  speak,  sincerely,  and  to 
confirm  it  with  oaths,  that  if  the  fortune  of  the  present  war 
should  prove  at  any  time  so  dismal  that  Montrose  for  safety 
should  be  forced  to  fly  into  the  mountains,  without  any  army 
or  any  one  to  assist  him,  he  would  live  with  him  like  an  out- 
law, and  would  prove  as  fiuthful  a  consort  to  drive  away  his 
malour,  as  he  was  then  a  helper  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune."  It  was  not  by  a  savage  and  blood-thirsty  nature 
that  these  conquests  of  afiection  were  accomplished,  but  by  the 
rich  stores  of  a  highly  cultivated  understanding,  and  a  mind 
endowed  with  the  gentlest  arts.  Little  was  the  repose  he  ever 
enjoyed,  yet  every  moment  of  leisure  was  employed  to  solace 
his  refined  genius  with  the  contemplation  of  the  heroic  models 
of  antiquity.    His  friend,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  records 
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the  interesting  facty  that^  upon  a  leaf  of  Ccsai's  Commentaiics^ 
he  had  written  this  couplet : 

Though  Cesar's  paragon  I  cannot  he, 
Yet  shall  I  soar  in  thooghts  as  high  as  he. 

And  that  in  a  copy  of  Quintus  Curtius  he  had  written : 

As  Philip's  nohle  son  did  still  disdam 
All  hut  the  dear  applause  of  merited  fiune. 

And  nothing  harhoured  in  that  lofty  brain 
But  how  to  conquer  an  eternal  name : 

So  great  attempts,  heroic  yentures,  shall 

Advance  my  fortune,  or  renown  my  fidl  !* 

Upon  the  hack  of  a  contemporary  deed  in  the  Montrose 
charter-chest,  I  find  the  following  note ;  and  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  he  in  the  handwriting  of  the  marquis  him- 
self, the  character  is  of  that  period,  and,  when  compared  with 
the  quotation  juBt  given,  there  can  he  little  douht  that  they  are 
the  yerses  which  he  had  written  upon  his  copy  of  Lncan : 

As  Macedo  his  Homer,  111  thee  still, 
Lucan,  esteem,  as  my  most  precious  gem ; 

And,  though  my  fortune  second  not  my  will 
That  I  may  witness  to  the  world  the  same,~ 

Yet,  if  she  could  but  smile  eyen  so  on  me. 

My  mind  desires  as  his,  and  soars  as  hie. 

Pur  JHo  el  honore. 

When  the  covenanting  parliament  understood  that  their 
nohle  prisoner  was  about  to  be  brought  into  the  capital,  they 
determined  to  pronounce  sentence  against  him  before  his 
arrival.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  l7th 
May  1650,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  it  up,  who 
that  forenoon  gave  in  their  report  which  was  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  following  act : 

^  I  am  indebted  for  this  illustration  to  an  elegant  little  yolume  just 
published,  entitled,  <"  Delicim  literarisB,  a  New  Volume  of  Table- 
Talk,"  1840,  and  in  which  the  foregoing  is  printed  for  the  first  time 
ft^m  an  unpublished  collection  of  pasqnils,  &c.,  left  in  manuscript 
by  Dmmmond  of  Hawthomden. 
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^  Friday,  l7th  May.  Act  ordaining  James  Graham  to  be 
brought  from  the  Water  Gate  on  a  cart,  bare-headed^  the 
hangman  in  his  livery,  covered,  riding  on  the  horse  that 
draws  the  cart, — the  prisoner  to  be  bound  to  the  cart  with  a 
rope, — ^to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  be 
brought  to  the  Parliament  House ;  and  there,  in  the  place  of 
delinquents,  on  his  knees,  to  receive  his  sentence,  viz.  to  be 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  with  his  book 
and  declaration  tied  in  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  there  to 
hang  for  the  space  of  three  hours  until  he  be  dead;  and 
thereafter  to  be  cut  down  by  the  hangman,  his  head,  hands, 
and  legs  to  be  cut  off,  and  distributed  as  follows,  viz.  his  head 
to  be  affixed  on  an  iron  pin,  and  set  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
west  gavel  of  the  new  prison  of  Edinburgh ;  one  hand  to  be 
set  on  the  port  of  Perth,  the  other  on  the  port  of  Stirling ; 
one  leg  and  foot  on  the  port  of  Aberdeen,  the  other  on  the 
port  of  Gla^w ;  if  at  his  death  penitent,  and  relaxed  from 
excomniunication,  then  the  trunk  of  his  body  to  be  interred, 
by  pioneers,  in  the  Greyfriars;  otherwise,  to  be  interred  in 
the  Boroughmuir,  by  the  hangman's  men,  under  the  gallows."  * 

Upon  Saturday  the  18th,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
illustrious  object  of  this  inhuman  doom  was  brought  to  Edin- 
buigh.  Inside  the  Water  Gate  there  stood,  ready  to  receive 
him,  the  magistrates,  the  town-guard,  and  the  hangman  with 
the  appointed  vehicle.  Whenever  he  entered,  the  magistrates 
handed  to  him  a  copy  of  the  sentence,  which  having  read  with 
the  utmost  composure,  he  at  once,  and  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice, 

*  From  the  Lord  Lyon's  (Balfour)  notes  of  the  parliament.  The 
particulars  of  this  sentence  are  also  preserved  in  a  MS.  account  of 
these  proceedini^s  against  Montrose,  found  amongst  the  Wigton  or 
Cumbernauld  Papers,  already  mentioned  at  p.  198.  From  this  most 
interesting  document,  preserved  in  the  repositories  of  Montrose's  fHend 
and  near  relative  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  a  fuller  account  is  obtained 
than  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  The  passages  given  in  the  text 
with  marks  of  quotation  are  fh>m  the  Wigton  MS. ;  the  rest  of  the 
details  are  from  that  paper  collated  with  the  account  preserved  in  the 
second  part  of  Dr  Wishart's  history. 
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expreflsed  his  readiness  to  submit  to  his  fate,  though  he 
regretted,  that  through  him  the  soyereign,  whom  he  repre- 
sented in  Scotland,  should  be  thus  dishonoured.  The  cart, 
for  his  more  complete  exposure,  was  constructed  with  a  high 
chair  in  the  centre,  into  which  he  immediately  ascended 
without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion,  and  was  &stened 
thereto  with  ropes^  drawn  through  holes  in  the  back  of  the 
seat.  ^^  The  reason  of  his  being  tied  to  the  cart  was  in  hope 
that  the  people  would  have  stoned  him,  and  that  he  might  not 
be  able  by  his  hands  to  save  his  fece."  His  hat  was  then  pulled 
off  by  the  hangman,  who  himself  continued  covered,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  the  melancholy  procession  slowly  com- 
menced its  progress  through  the  most  public  streets,  every 
where  crowded  with  spectators,  to  the  tolbooth.  ^  In  all 
the  way,  there  appeared  in  him  such  majesty,  courage,  mo> 
desty, — and  even  somewhat  more  than  natural, — ^that  those 
common  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  and  children  in 
his  wars,  and  who  were  hired  to  stone  him,  were  upon  the 
sight  of  him  so  astomshed  and  moved,  that  their  intended 
curses  turned  into  tears  and  prayers ;  so  that  next  day  all  the 
ministers  preached  against  them  for  not  stoning  and  reviling 
him.*  It  is  remarkable  that,  of  the  many  thousand  be- 
holders, the  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  countess  of  Haddington,t  did 
publicly  insult  and  laugh  at  him ;  which  being  perceived  by 
a  gentleman  in  the  street,  he  cried  up  to  her  that  it  became 

"  See  some  very  onrioos  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  presbytery 
of  St  Andrews,  recently  printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Qub,  Ulostrating 
the  Kirk's  violent  persecution  of  all  classes  of  indiyidnals  of  both 
sexes  who  daied  to  breathe  a  syllable  in  favour  of  Montrose,  or  dero- 
gatory to  Argyle.  The  ^  having  drunk  drinks  to  James  Gfraham^"  or 
snng  a  loyal  song  in  his  fkvour,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  minister)  the  not 
haying  **  spoken  enough  for  our  deUveranee  from  James  Chraham^  or 
the  baying  **  spoken  rashly  qfihe  Afarguis  of  Argglei*  are  the  heinous 
and  gross  offences  recorded,  with  their  respectiye  puniehments,  in 
this  clerical  record. 

t  Huntly's  third  daughter  and  Argyle's  niece,  who  had  been 
married  to  Thomas  second  earl  of  Haddington,  under  the  auspices 
of  her  uncle. 
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her  better  to  sit  upon  the  cart  for  her  adulteries.  The  Lord 
Lorn  and  his  new  lady*  were  also  sitting  on  a  balcony  joyful 
spectators ;  and  the  cart  being  stopt  when  it  came  before  the 
lodging  where  the  Chancellor,  Ai^yle,  and  Warriston  sat, — 
that  they  might  have  time  to  insult, — ^he,  suspecting  the  busi- 
ness, turned  his  &ce  towards  them,  whereupon  they  presently 
crept  in  at  the  windows ;  which  being  perceived  by  an  En- 
glishman, he  cried  up,  it  was  no  wonder  they  started  aside  at 
his  look,  for  they  durst  not  look  him  in  the  face  these  seven 
years  bygone." 

It  was  past  seTen  o'clock  at  night  ere  they  reached  the 
tolbooth,  where,  being  untied,  Montrose  gave  a  piece  of  gold 
to  the  hangman,  saying,  ^Fellow,  there  is  drink -money  for 
driving  the  carf  Meanwhile  the  pariiament  had  been  spe- 
cially c(mvened  that  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  their  prisoner 
being  lodged  in  the  tolbooth,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  him, 
consisting  of  Lord  Burleigh  (whom  he  had  defeated  at  Aber- 
deen), Sir  James  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  Mr  Geoige  Porterfield 
of  Glasgow,  and  two  ministen^  Messrs  James  Durham  and 
James  Hamilton.  These  were  commissioned  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  immediately  to  be  brought  up  for  sentence,  and 
to  leam  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  communicate.  To  their 
tormenting  interrogatories  he  replied,  that  he  only  re- 
quired to  know  in  what  terms  they  now  stood  with  the  king, 
and  whether  his  majesty  had  acknowledged  them  as  a  par- 
liament. This  answer  he  put  in  writing,  which  being  com- 
municated to  the  house,  they  postponed  their  proceedings 
against  him  till  Monday ;  but  they  sent  a  second  deputation 
to  harass  him  in  his  cell,  consisting  of  the  former  individuals, 
to  whom  were  added  his  bitter  enemy  Sir  Archibald  John- 
ston of  Warriston,  now  clerk-register.  Sir  Thomas  Nichol- 
son, who  had  been  recently  appointed  king's  advocate,  and  Sir 
James  Stewart,  provost  of  Edinburgh.    These  informed  him, 


*  He  was  married  on  the  Monday  previous  to  Lady  Mary  Stuart, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  fifth  earl  of  Moray. 
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with  malicioue  exultation,  ^  that  their  oommiaBioners  and  the 
king's  majesty  were  agreed,  and  that  his  majesty  was  coming 
here  to  this  country."*  Nor  was  the  Genenl  Aaaemhly 
idle  upon  this  painful  occasion.  Besides  instigating  all  these 
proceedings^  they  passed  the  following  act : — **  Edinbuigh, 
18th  May  1660.  The  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly 
doth  appoint  Messrs  Darid  Dickson,  James  Durliam,  James 
Guthiy,  Robert  Trail,  Hugh  Mackael,  to  attend  upon  James 
Graham  when  he  is  entered  in  ward,  and  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  deal  with  him  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  with  power  to 
them  to  release  him  from  excommunication  if  so  be  A^  ^kaU 
iubscribe  the  deciaration  condetcended  upon  by  the  CfommUiion, 
containing  an  acknowledgment  of  Ids  heinous  and  gross 
offences, — otherwise  that  they  should  not  relax  hlm/'t 

Thus  was  the  wearied  and  wounded  nobleman,  who  already 
knew  the  barbarous  details  of  the  sentence  that  awaited  him, 
haunted  in  his  dungeon,  where,  moreorer,  a  guard  was  conti- 
nually in  waiting,  who  treated  him  with  the  rudest  disreq»ect. 
Yet  he  appears  not  to  hare  lost  his  composure  or  presence  of 
mind  for  a  moment.  He  told  the  deputation  on  Saturday 
night,  that  all  he  desired  was  a  little  rest ;  **  for,**  said  he, 
**  the  compliment  you  put  upon  me  this  day  was  a  little  tedi* 
ous.'*  And  on  Sunday,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  Was 
subjected  to  the  insolence  of  his  fenatical  persecuton^  he  told 
them  they  were  mistaken  if  they  thought  to  have  afironted 
him  with  the  exhibition  of  the  preceding  day ;  for  he  consi- 
dered it  the  most  honourable  and  triumphant  progress  he  had 
ever  made,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  vouchsafed  to  him  a 
comforting  assurance  throughout  the  whole  of  it.  On  Monday 

•  Balfonr's  Notes. 

t  Orig.  MS.  Minates  of  the  General  Assembly.— These  cleigymen 
were  the  most  rabid  of  their  sect,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  Argyle. 
James  Guthrie  was  hatkged  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  also 
Sir  Archibald  Johnston.  In  the  year  1649  Sir  James  Balfour  thus 
describes  him :  **  Mr  James  Gnthrie,  minister  of  Lander,  a  man  once 
totally  episcopal,  bat  now  a  prime  railer,  a  great  Ikyonrer  of  eon- 
vcnticles,  priyy  meetings,  and  sectaries.*' 
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momingy  being  the  2(Hh,  so  early  as  eight  o'dock,  the  follow- 
ing scene  occarred,  which  is  here  given  in  the  precise  words 
of  a  manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Robert  Wodrow  him* 
self,  the  well-known  historian  and  champion  of  the  Kirk  : — 

**  Tliis  same  time,  Mr  Patrick  Simson*  told  me  that  he  was 
allowed  to  go  in  with  the  ministers  that  went  to  confer  with 
the  Ifarquis  of  Montrose  the  day  before  his  death,  and  was 
present  at  the  time  of  their  conference.  His  memory  is  so 
good,  that,  although  it  be  now  sixty  years  and  more  since  it 
wasy  I  can  entirely  depoid  upon  his  relation,  even  as  to  the 
▼ery  words ;  and  I  set  it  down  here  as  I  wrote  it  from  his 
mouth  and  read  it  over  to  him, 

^  In  the  year  1650,  the  20th  of  May,  being  Monday,  the  mom* 
ing  about  8  of  the  clock,  before  the  marquis  got  his  sentence, 
seyeral  ministers,  Mr  James  Guthrie,  Mr  James  Durham,  Mr 
Robert  Trail,  minister  at  Edinbuigh,  and,  if  my  author  be  not 
foigetful,  Mr  Mungo  Law,  appointed  by  the  Commission  of 
the  Great  Assembly,  went  into  the  tolbooth  of  Edinbuigh, 
where  Montrose  was.  His  room  was  kept  by  lieutenant-col- 
onel Wallace.  Bemg  forfeited  and  excommunicated,  they 
only  termed  1dm  Str^  and  gave  him  none  of  his  titles.  Mr 
James  Gruthrie  began,  and  told  Montrose  that  there  were  seve* 
nd  things  might  mar  At#  %A/,  in  this  afiair  they  were  come  to 
him  about,  which  he  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart,  and  he 
would  hint  at  them  before  they  came  to  the  main  point. 
1st,  Somewhat  of  his  natural  temper,  wMch  was  aspiring  and 
loftyy  or  to  that  purpose.  2dly,  His  personal  ricee^  which  were 
too  notorious, — my  author  tells  me  he  meant  his  being  given 
to  women.t  Sdly,  The  taking  a  commission  from  the  king  to 
fight  against  his  country,  and  raise  a  civil  war  within  our 

*  Minister  of  Renfyew,  and  one  of  the  Mederaiors  of  the  General 
Assembly.    Bom  1628 ;  died  1715. 

t  This  eanjectnral  oalnmny,  expressed  in  tb^  grossphiaseef  a  gross 
seet,  is  snfiieiently  met  by  the  fact,  that  with  no  particnlar  scandal  of 
the  Und  was  Montrose  upbraided,  even  by  the  nnscmpnloas  enemies 
whose  accusations  against  him  were  a  tissue  of  fidsehoeds. 
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bowels.  Montrose's  direct  answer  to  thls»  my  relator  hath  for- 
got. 4thly,  His  taking  Irish  and  Popish  rebels,  and  cut- 
throats, by  the  hand,  to  make  np  of  against  his  own  country- 
men. 5thly,  The  spoil  and  ravage  his  men  made  through  the 
country,  also  the  much  blood  shed  by  his  cruel  followers. 
Montrose  heard  him  patiently  till  he  had  done,  and  then  re- 
sumed all  the  particulars,  and  discoursed  on  them  handsomely, 
as  he  eould  well  do^  intermixing  numy  Latin  apothegms,  only 
my  author  thought  his  way  and  expression  a  little  too  airy 
and  volage, — ^not  so  much  suiting  the  gravity  of  a  nobleman.* 
He  granted  that  God  had  made  men  of  several  tempeis  and 
dispositions, — some  slow  and  dull,  others  moro  sprightly  and 
active, — and,  if  the  Lord  should  withhold  Ught  on  that 
account,  he  confessed  he  was  one  of  those  that  love  to  have 
praise  for  virtuous  actions.  As  for  his  personal  vices,  he  did 
not  deny  but  he  had  many ;  but  if  the  Lord  should  with- 
hold light  upon  that  account,  it  might  reach  unto  the  greatest 
of  aunts,  who  wanted  not  their  faults  and  failings.  One  of 
the  ministen^  here  interrupting  him,  said,  he  was  not  to  com- 
pare himself  with  the  Scripture  saints.  He  answered,  *  I  make 
no  comparison  of  myself  with  them,  I  only  speak  of  the  aigu- 
ment.'  As  to  the  taking  of  those  men,  to  be  his  soldiers^  who 
were  Irish  Papists,  &c.  he  said  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  king 
should  take  any  of  his  subjects  who  would  help  him,  when 
those  who  should  have  been  his  best  subjects  deseited  and 
opposed  him  ;  *  we  see,'  said  he,  *  what  a  company  David  took 
to  defend  him  in  the  time  of  his  strait.'  Thero  were  some 
volitations,  to  and  fro,  upon  that  practice  of  David,  which 
aro  forgot.  As  to  his  men's  spoiling  and  plundering  the  coun- 
try, he  answered, — ^they  knew  that  soldiers  who  wanted  pay 
could  not  be  restrained  from  spoilzie,  nor  kept  under  such 
strict  discipline  as  other  r^^ular  forces ;  but  he  did  all  that  lay 

*  One  of  the  ministers  evinced  his  own  Christian  manners  upon  that 
occasion,  by  telling  Montrose  that  "  he  was  a  fagot  of  hell,  and  he 
saw  him  burning  already."  These  clergy,  as  servile  as  they  were  ty- 
rannical,  took  their  notions  of  a  nobleman's  demeanour  from  Aigyle, 
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in  him  to  keep  them  hack  from  it  ;*  and  for  bloodshed,  if  it 
could  have  heen  thereby  prevented,  he  would  rather  it  had  all 
come  out  of  his  own  veins.  Then  falling  on  the  main  busi- 
ness, they  charged  him  with  breach  of  Covenant.  To  which 
he  answered,  *  The  Covenant  which  I  took  I  own  it  and  ad- 
here  to  it.  Bishops,  I  care  not  lor  them.  I  never  intended  to 
advance  their  interest.  But  when  the  king  had  granted  you 
all  your  desires,  and  you  were  every  one  sitting  under  his  vine 
and  imder  his  fig  tree, — ^that  then  you  should  have  taken  a 
party  in  England  by  the  hand,  and  entered  into  a  League  and 
Covenant  with  them  against  the  King,  was  the  thing  I  judged 
my  duty  to  oppose  to  the  yondmost.'  In  the  progress  of  their 
discoursing,  which  my  author  hath  forgot,  the  marquis  added, 
*  That  course  of  theirs  ended  not  but  in  the  king's  death,  and 
overturning  the  whole  of  the  government.'  When  one  of  the 
ministers  answered,  *  that  was  a  sectarian  party  that  rose  up 
and  carried  things  beyond  the  true  and  first  intent  of  them,'—* 
he  said  only,  in  reply,  *  Error  is  infinite.'  After  other  dis- 
courses^ when  they  were  risen  and  upon  their  feet  to  go  away, 
Mr  Guthrie  said, — *  As  we  were  appointed  by  the  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  confer  with  you,  to  bring  you,  if 
it  could  be  obtained,  to  some  sense  of  your  guilt,  so  we  had,  if 
we  had  found  you  penitent,  power  from  the  same  Commission, 
to  release  you  from  that  sentence  of  excommunication  under 
which  you  lie.  But  now  since  we  find  it  far  otherwise  with 
you,  and  that  you  mamtain  your  former  course^  and  all  these 
things  for  which  that  sentence  passed  upon  you,  we  must,  with 
sad  hearts,  leave  you  under  the  same,  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  God,  having  the  fearful  apprehension,  that  tohat  is 

*  The  instance  that  has  been  chiefly  urged  against  Montrose  is  the 
laying  waste  Argyle's  country  in  the  end  of  the  year  1644.  Referring 
to  that  expedition,  Patrick  Grordon  says,  **  Although  out  of  a  generous 
and  merdftil  disposition,  Montrose  would  have  spared  the  people,  yet 
the  Clandonald,  wheresoever  they  found  any  that  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  did  without  mercy  despatch  them."  But,  at  any  rate,  Argyle's 
clergymen  were  not  entitled  to  use  this  argument  against  Montrose, 
as  may  be  seen  at  p.  455. 
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hound  in  earthy  Qod  wiU  bind  in  heaven*  To  which  he  replied, 
'  I  am  very  aorry  that  any  actions  of  mine  have  been  o£fensiTe 
to  the  Church  of  Sootlandy  and  I  woold,  with  all  my  hearty  be 
reconciled  with  the  same.  Bat  since  I  cannot  obtain  it  on  any 
other  tennsy— -mnlesB  I  call  that  my  sin  which  I  account  to 
hare  been  my  dnty^ — ^I  cannot,  for  all  the  reason  and  con- 
science in  the  world.*  This  last  expression  is  somewhat  short ; 
but  my  author  tells  me  he  remembers  it  distinctly,  and  the 
marquis  had  those  veiy  words,  neither  more  nor  less.  This  is 
an  exact  copy  of  what  I  took  firom  Mr  Simson's  mouth,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1710. 

^  He  tells  me  farther,  that  on  Friday,  or  Saturday,  Mr 
David  Dickson  was  with  Montrose,  but  gained  no  ground  on 
him ;  that  the  Parliament  would  allow  him  no  knife  nor 
weapon  in  the  room  with  him,  lest  he  should  have  done  harm 
to  himselfl  When  he  heard  this^  he  said  to  his  keeper :  ^  You 
need  not  be  at  so  much  pains.  Before  I  was  taken  I  had  a 
prospect  of  this  cruel  treatment,  and  if  my  conscience  would 
have  allowed  me,  I  could  have  despatched  myself.'  After  the 
ministexs  had  gone  away,  and  he  had  been  a  little  his  abne, 
my  author  being  in  the  outer  room  with  Colonel  Wallace^  he 
took  his  break&st,  a  little  bread  dipt  in  ale.  He  desired  leave 
to  have  a  bazber  to  shave  him,  which  was  refused  him ;  my 
author  thinks  on  the  former  reason.  When  Colonel  Wallace 
told  him,  from  the  persona  sent  to,  that  he  could  not  have 
that  fiivour,  my  author  heard  him  say, — ^  I  could  not  think 
but  they  weuid  Aatw  aUowed  that  to  a  dog*  This  same  day,  be- 
tween 10  and  12,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  got  his  sentence, 
to  be  hailed  and  quartered,  his  head  to  remain  at  Edinbuigh, 
one  quarter  to  Glasgow,  another  to  Aberdeen,  &c.  When  he 
got  notice  that  this  was  tabe  his  sentence,  either  in  the  prison 
or  when  coming  from  the  bar  he  said — *  It  beoomee  them  rather 
to  be  hangmen  than  me  to  be  hanged/  He  expected  and  desired 
to  be  headed."* 


Orig.  MS.  signed  *"  Ro.  Wodrow,"  AdvoetUet*  lAhrarg. 
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Although  he  had  heen  scarcely  suffered  to  snatch  an  hour's 
repose,  the  hero  came  to  the  bar  with  a  presence  as  digni- 
fied and  becoming  as  he  was  permitted  to  assump,  and  a  mind 
as  composed  and  collected  as  erer.  Being  conducted  to  the 
place  appointed  for  deUnquenUy  **  he  presented  himself  in  a 
suit  of  black  cloth,  and  a  scailet  coat  to  his  knee,  trimmed 
with  silver  galouns^  lined  with  crimson  tafta ;  on  his  head  a 
beaver  hat  and  silver  band.  He  looked  somewhat  pale,  lank- 
fiiced,  and  haiiy."*  Immediately  the  chancellor,  Loudon, 
assailed  him  in  a  prepared  speech,  composed  of  the  usual  vio- 
lent invective,  or,  as  the  Wigton  manuscript  has  it,  *^  snivelled 
aut^  a  long  premeditated  discourse,  of  his  miscarriages  against 
the  first  Covenant,  and  the  League  Covenant,  his  invasion,  his 
joining  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  his  blood-guiltineas,  and  that 
now  Grod  had  brought  him  to  his  just  punishment"  Montrose, 
who  had  uncovered  himself,  then  requested  to  know  if  it  was 
their  pleasure  to  hear  him  in  defence,  and  being  suffered  to 
reply,  delivered  this  admirable  speech,  which  he  had  little 
time,  if  any,  to  prepare  beforehand  :-— 

<<  Since  you  have  declared  to  me  that  you  have  agreed 
with  the  king,  I  look  upon  you  as  if  his  miyesty  were  sit- 
ting amongst  you,  and  in  that  relation  I  appear  with  this 
reverence,  bareheaded.    My  care  has  been  always  to  walk  as 


*  Balfoiir*e  Notes.  This  oorrobcHrates  the  former  aocoant,  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  be  shaved. 

t  TblB  was  characteristic.  In  a  fanatical  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Abercom  to  Lauderdale,  dated  Edinburgh,  27th  December  1648,  refer- 
ring to  Loudon's  tergiversation,  the  following  occurs :  "  My  Lord 
Chancellor  made  his  $olemn  reperUanee  in  Master  Robert  Douglas's 
kirk ;  where,  in  a  speech,  he  did  relate  many  of  the  errors  he  had 
committed  in  his  last  employment  in  England ;  and  especially  his 
great  breach  of  Covenant,  and  horrible  fault  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
which  he  did  aeknowledge  with  such  abundance  of  tears,  that,  as  it  is 
reported,  they  did  draw  a  great  many  of  the  like  from  the  auditors ; 
such  as,  the  minister  himself,  the  Marquis  qf  Argyle,  and  Lord  War' 
riston,  and  many  tender-hearted  ladiet,  ^th  a  great  many  others  of 
both  sexes  who  were  pieaeni.^^—Clarend<m  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G3.  See 
before,  p.  443. 
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became  a  good  Christian  and  loyal  subject.  I  did  engage  in 
the  first  Covenant,  and  was  £uthful  to  it.  When  I  perceived 
some  private  persons,  under  colour  of  religion,  intend  to  Wring 
the  authority  from  the  king,  and  to  seize  on  it  for  themselves, 
it  was  thought  fit,  for  the  clearing  of  honest  men,  that  a  bond 
should  be  subscribed,  wherein  the  security  of  leligkm  was  suf- 
ficiently provided  for.  For  the  League,  I  thank  God  I  was 
never  in  it,  and  so  could  not  break  it.  How  fiir  religion  has 
been  advanced  by  it,  and  what  sad  consequences  followed  on 
it,  these  poor  distressed  kingdoms  can  witness.  When  his  late 
Majesty  had,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  almost  subdued  those 
rebels  that  rose  against  him  in  England,  and  a  fiuition  of  this 
kingdom  went  in  to  the  assistanee  of  the  rebels^  his  Majesty 
gave  commission  to  me  to  come  into  this  kingdom,  to  loake  a 
diversion  of  those  forces  which  were  going  from  this  against 
him.  I  acknowledge  the  command ;  it  was  most  just,  and  I  con- 
ceived myself  bound  in  conscience  and  duty  to  obey  it.  What 
my  carriage  was  in  that  country,  many  of  you  may  bear  wit- 
ness. Disorders  in  arms  cannot  be  prevented,  but  they  were 
no  sooner  known  than  punished.  Never  was  any  fnan*9  Uood 
spilt  hut  in  battkj  and  even  tikon  many  thousand  lives  have  I 
preserved;  and  I  dare  here  avow^  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  that 
never  a  hair  of  Sootman's  head,  that  I  could  save,  feU  to  the 
ground.  And  as  I  came  in  upon  his  Siajesty's  warrant,  so 
upon  his  letters  did  I  lay  aside  all  interests  (of  my  own)  and 
retire.  And  as  for  my  coming  at  this  time,  it  was  by  his 
Majesty's  just  commands,  in  order  to  the  accelerating  of  the 
treaty  betwixt  him  and  you,  his  M^esty  knowing  that  when 
ever  he  had  ended  with  you,  I  was  ready  to  retire  upon  his 
caU.  I  may  justly  say,  that  never  subject  acted  upon  more 
honourable  grounds,  nor  by  so  lawful  a  power,  as  I  did  in  these 
services  :*  And  therefore,  I  desire  you  to  lay  aside  prejudice, 
and  consider  me  as  a  Christian,  in  relation  to  the  justice  of  the 

*  This  is  most  thoroughly  establifihed  by  the  original  letters  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  now  produced  firom  the  Montrose  charter- 
chest. 
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quarrel, — as  a  subject,  in  relation  to  my  royal  master's  com- 
mand,— and  as  your  neighbour,  in  relation  to  the  many  qf 
your  lives- 1  have  preserved  in  battle.  And  be  not  too  rash,  but 
let  me  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  and  the  laws  of  this  land.  If  otherwise,  then  I  do 
here  appeal  from  you  to  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world,  who 
one  day  must  be  your  Judge  and  mine,  and  who  always  givea 
out  righteous  judgment." 

^  This,"  adds  the  MS.  **  he  delirered  with  such  a  gnvity  and 
compoeedness  as  was  admirable."* 

The  Lord  Lyon,  Sir  James  Balfour,  was  no  Mend  to  Mon- 
trose, and  in  his  notes  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  he 
merely  alludes  in  general  and  slighting  terms  to  the  defence 
just  given.  To  it,  he  says^  *^  The  Lord  Chancellor  replied, 
punctuaUy  proving  him,  hy  his  acts  qfhostilityff  to  be  a  person 
most  in&mouSt  perjured,  treacherous,  and  of  all  that  ever 
this  land  brought  forth,^  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  butcher 
and  murderer  of  his  natuniy  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  Covenant 
and  peace  of  his  country,  and  one  whose  boundless  pride  and 
ambition  had  lost  the  fistther,  and  by  his  wicked  counsels  had 
done  what  in  him  lay  to  destroy  the  son  likewise."  But  even 
through  Balfour's  unfriendly  and  partial  record  there  shines 
forth  an  irrepressible  admiration  of  the  demeanour  of  their 
noble  victim ;  for  he  thus  continues : — *^  He  made  no  reply, 
but  was  commanded  to  sit  down  on  his  knees,  and  receive  his 
sentence,  which  he  did  :  Archibald  Johnstony  the  clerk-regis- 
ter, read  it,  and  the  dempster  gave  the  doom ;  and  inmiediately 
rising  from  off  his  knees,  he  was  removed  thence  to  the 
prison.  He  behaved  himself  all  this  time  in  the  house  with 
a  great  deal  of  courage  and  modesty,  immoved  and  undaunted. 


•  The  Wigton  MS. 

f  The  virulence  of  Loudon's  presidenoy  on  this  oceadon  was  in- 
creased, as  its  indecency  was  aggravated,  by  the  fact  of  the  destruction 
of  the  clan  Campbell  at  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  where  also  fell  the 
chancellor's  elder  brother,  the  Laird  of  Lawers. 

t  See  before,  p.  455. 
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as  appeared^  only  he  sighed  two  several  timesy  and  rolled  his 
ejree  alongst  all  ihe  comers  of  the  house ;  and,  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  sentenoe,  he  lifted  up  kit  faoey  withoat  any  word 
speaking/' 

A  diary  left  in  manuscript  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail  him- 
selfy  enables  us  to  follow  the  renounced  nobleman  from  the 
padiament-house  back  to  his  prison. 

*'  When  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  brought  into  the 
pailiament-hall  to  receire  his  sentenccy  I  was  present,  with 
some  others  of  the  ministers  of  the  town,  and  heard  his  sen- 
tence read  unto  him,  he  being  in  the  pannel,  and  commanded 
to  kneel  on  his  knees  while  it  was  a  reading,  which  he  did, 
but  very  unwillingly.  After  it  had  been  fully  read,  he 
answered, — *  That,  according  to  our  Scots  pioyerb,  a  meuenger 
^Kmld  neiAet  he  headed  nor  hangedJ*  My  Lord  Loudon 
being  then  president  of  the  parliament,  replied  very  wdl, 
*  that  it  was  he,  and  such  as  he,  that  were  a  great  snare  to 
princes,  and  drew  them  to  give  such  bloody  commissions.' 
After  thai  he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  the  Conmiiasion  of 
the  Kirk,  then  sitting,  did  appoint  Mr  James  Hamilton,  Mr 
Robert  Baillie,  Mr  Mungo  Law,  and  me,  to  go  and  visit  him 
in  the  prison ;  for  he  being  some  years  before  excommuni- 
cated, none  except  his  nearest  relations  might  converse  with 
hinut  But,  by  a  warrant  from  the  Kirk,  we  staid  a  while 
with  him  about  his  eouPe  cntdUkniM  But  we  found  him  con- 
tinuing in  his  oM  pHeie,  and  taking  very  iU  what  was  spoken 
to  him,  saying, — *  I  pray,  ptm,  gentlemerij  let  me  die  in  peace.' 
It  was  answered,  that  he  might  die  in  true  peace,  being  re- 
oondled  to  the  Lord,  and  to  hie  Kirk,  He  went  aside  to  a 
comer  of  the  chamber,  and  there  spoke  a  little  time  with  Mr 
Robert  Baillie  alone ;  and  thereafter  we  left  him.  Mr  Baillie, 
at  our  coming  out  of  the  tolbooth,  told  us^  that  what  he  apoke 
to  him  was  only  concerning  some  of  lus  personal  sins  in  his 

*  Sir  James  Balfour  had  not  observed  this  remark, 
t  That  is,  according  to  the  rule  of  ezoonununiGatioii.    For,  upon 
this  occadoii,  no  friend  or  relation  was  suffered  io  be  with  Montrose. 
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conyersation,  but  nothing  concerning  tlie  things  for  which  he 
was  condemned.*  We  returned  to  the  commifleion,  and  did 
show  unto  them  what  had  passed  amongst  us.  They,  seeing 
that  for  the  present  he  was  not  desiring  rehixation  from  his 
censure  of  excommunication,  did  appoint  Mr  Mungo  Law,  and 
me,  to  attend  on  the  morrow  upon  the  scaffold,  at  the  time  of 
his  execution,  that  in  case  he  should  desire  to  be  relaxed  from 
his  excommunication,  we  should  be  allowed  to  giro  it  unto 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Kirk,  and  to  pray  with  him,  and  for 
him,  that  what  is  loosed  in  earth  might  be  loosed  in  heaven** 

But  this  deigyman  has  not  recorded  a  remark  of  the  hero's 
at  this  interview,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Wigton 
manuscript : — ^  He  was  no  sooner  carried  back  to  prison, 
than  the  ministeis  with  fresh  assaults  invaded  him,  aggravate 
ing  the  terror  of  the  sentence,  in  order  to  afiright  him.  He 
said  he  was  much  beholden  to  the  parliament  for  the  honour 
they  put  on  him  ;  for,  says  he,  *  I  think  it  a  greater  honour 
to  have  my  head  standing  on  the  port  of  this  town,  for  this 
^[uarrel,  than  to  have  my  picture  in  the  king's  bed-chamber. 
I  am  beholden  to  you  that^  lest  my  loyalty  should  be  for- 
gotten, ye  have  appointed  five  of  your  most  eminent  towns 
to  bear  witness  of  it  to  posterity.'  His  friends  were  not 
suffered  to  come  near  him;. and  a  guard  was  kept  in  the 
chamber  beside  him,  so  that  he  had  no  time  or  place  for  his 
private  devotions,  but  in  their  hearing.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged 
by  them  all  that  he  rested  as  kindly  those  nights,  except 
sometimes  when  at  his  prayers,  as  ever  they  themselves  did." 
Of  this  command  of  mind,  indeed,  he  has  afforded  to  the  world 
a  most  striking  proof,  in  the  yerses  which  he  composed  on  the 
eve  of  his  execution,  and  which,  in  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 

*  This  was  the  same  person  whose  letters  have  been  so  often  quoted 
in  this  volnme.  The  marqus  was  not  likely  to  make  an  anrioular  con- 
fession of  any  eoneeqnence  to  this  clergyman,  nor  was  Baillie  likely  to 
have  concealed  it  if  ho  had.  It  is  aingolar,  and  to  be  regretted,  that 
among  his  letters  and  joomals,  there  is  not  one  on  the  snbject  of 
Montrose's  execntion. 
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mercy  of  God,  as  he  told  his  murderers  he  would  prefer,  thus 
expressed  a  Christian  disr^;ard  of  their  inventiye  cruelty : — 

Let  them  bestow  on  erery  airth*  a  limb. 
Then  open  all  my  yein8y->that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crinuson  lake, — 
Then  place  my  purboil'd  head  upon  a  stake, 
Scatter  my  aahes— strew  them  in  the  air  :— 
Lord  !  since  thou  knoweet  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeftil  thoult  recoyer  once  my  dost. 
And  confident  thoult  raise  me  with  the  just  I 

Early  next  mornings  being  Tuesday,  21st  May  1660,  **  hear- 
ing the  whole  town  resounding  with  the  noise  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  he  asked  the  captain  of  the  guard  what  it  meant^ 
who  told  him  that  it  was  to  call  out  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
to  arms,  for  that  the  parliament  was  afraid  a  mob  or  tumult 
might  be  excited  at  his  execution  by  the  maUgnanUy  of  whom 
he  confessed  there  were  great  numbers  who  fi&voured  him, 
and  might  possibly  make  an  attempt  to  rescue  him.  To  which 
the  marquis  replied,  *  Do  I,  who  hare  been  such  a  terror  to 
these  worthies  during  my  life,  continue  still  so  formidable  to 
them  now,  when  about  to  die !  But  let  them  look  to  them- 
selves ;  for,  even  after  I  am  dead,  I  will  be  continually  pre- 
sent to  their  wicked  consciences,  and  become  more  dreadful 
to  them  than  when  in  life.'  Soon  after.  Sir  Archibald  John- 
ston, a  member  of  their  parliament,  a  sullen  melancholic  man, 
intruding  upon  his  privacy,  and  impertinently  asldng  what 
he  was  about,  Montrose  meanwhile  combing  his  hair, — ^he 
answered  with  a  smile,  <  While  my  head  is  my  own,  I  will 
dress  and  adorn  it ;  but  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may 
treat  it  as  you  please.'  "t 

In  the  centre  of  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinbuigh  there  was 
erected  an  ample  stage,  from  which  arose  a  gallows,  with  its 
corresponding  ladder,  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  thirty  feet ; 
to  which place,from  the  prison,  Montrose  had  to  walk.  No  friend 

*  Airth,    Point  of  the  compass.  f  Wishart. 
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or  relation  was  permitted  to  accompany  him,  or  sostain  his  spirit 
by  their  presence  on  the  scafibld.  But  he  had  been  allowed  to 
adorn  himself  as  he  pleased ;  and,  accordingly,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  came  forth,  stepping  with  that  graceful  firm- 
ness which  caused  the  spectators  to  exclaim,  *  there  goes  the 
finest  gallant  in  the  realm  I'  The  manuscript  diary  of  an  eye- 
witness* has  preserved  to  us  this  portrait : — *^  In  his  down- 
going,  from  the  tolbooth  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  was 
very  richly  clad  in  fine  scarlet,  laid  over  with  rich  silver-lace, 
— ^his  hat  in  his  hand, — ^his  bands  and  cufis  exceeding  rich, — 
his  delicate  white  gloves  on  his  hand% — ^liis  stockings  of 
incarnate  [flesh-coloured]  silk, — and  his  shoes  with  their 
ribands  on  his  feet, — and  sarks  [embroidered  linen]  provided 
for  him,  with  pearling  [lace]  about,  above  ten  pund  the  elne. 
All  these  were  provided  for  him  by  his  ^end8,t  and  a  pretty 
cassock  put  on  upon  him,  upon  the  scaffold,  wherein  he  was 
hanged.  To  be  short,  nothing  was  here  deficient  to  honour 
his  poor  carcase,  more  beseeming  a  bridegroom,  nor  [than]  a 
criminal  going  to  the  gallows." 

To  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  enemies,  Montrose  went 
through  this  trying  scene  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero,  the 
dignity  of  a  nobleman,  the  grace  and  gallantry  of  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, and  the  well-grounded  hope  of  a  true  Christian.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  address  the  people  from  the  scaffold,  but 
this  admirable  speech  to  those  around  him,  uttered  in  the  midst 
of  unseasonable  interrogatories  and  interruptions,  was  taken  in 
short-hand,  by  one  appointed  on  the  scaffold  for  that  purpose^ 
and  was  circulated  at  the  time  :— 

^  I  am  sorry  if  this  manner  of  my  end  be  scandalous  to  any 
good  Christian.    Doth  it  not  often  happen  to  the  righteous 

*  John  NichoU,  writer  to  the  signet,  and  notary-public  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  time.  His  diary,  preserved  in  the  Advooates'  Library^ 
hi8  been  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

t  Probably  his  female  friends.  Lady  Napier,  the  Lady  of  Eeir,  and 
Lilias  Napier.  His  countess  does  not  appear  to  have  been  alive  at  this 
time  ;  and  his  most  devoted  firiends  of  the  other  sex  were  in  exile. 
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aooording  to  the  ways  of  the  wicked,  and  to  the  wicked  aooord- 
Ing  to  the  ways  of  tiie  righteous  1  Doth  not  sometimes  a  just 
man  perish  in  his  righteonsneas^anda  wicked  man  prosper  in  his 
malice  t  They  who  know  me  should  not  disesteem  me  for  this. 
Many  greater  than  I  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  kind.  Yet 
I  ranst  not  say  but  that  all  God's  judgments  are  just  For  my 
priyate  sins,  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  just  with  God, — ^I  submit 
myself  to  Him.  But  in  regard  of  man,  I  may  say  thej  are 
but  instruments,— God  foigive  them — ^I  foigive  them.  They 
have  oppressed  the  poor,  and  yiolentlypenrerted  judgment  and 
justice, — ^but  He  that  is  higher  than  the  Ipghest  will  r^ard. 
What  I  did  in  this  kingdom  was  in  obedience  to  the  most  just 
commands  of  my  lawful  Sovereign,—^  hit  dtfenee^  in  the  day 
i^hii  dUtruif  against  those  that  did  rise  up  against  him.  I 
acknowledge  nothing,  but  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  Ki^g, 
according  to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nations.  I  have  not  sinned  agaiQSt  man,  but  against  Giod, 
and  wiih  Him  there  i*  mercy y  which  is  the  ground  of  my  draw- 
ing near  unto  EUm.  It  is  objected  against  me  by  many,  even 
good  people,  that  I  am  under  the  censure  of  the  church.  This 
is  not  my  fiiult,  since  it  is  only  for  doing  my  duty,  by  obeying 
my  prince's  most  just  commands,  for  religion,  his  sacred  per- 
son, and  authority.  Yet  I  am  sorry  they  did  excommunicate 
me,— ^and,  m  that  which  is  according  to  God's  laws^  without 
wronging  my  conscience  or  allegiance,  I  desire  to  be  relaxed. 
If  they  wUl  not  thus  do  it,  I  appeal  to  6M,  who  is  the  righteous 
Judge  of  the  world,  and  who  must  now  be  my  Judge  and  Sor 
viour.  It  is  spoken  of  me  that  I  blame  the  King !  God  for- 
bid. For  the  late  King, — ^he  lived  a  saint,  and  died  a  martyr. 
I  pray  God  I  may  end  so.  If  ever  I  wnUd  wi^  my  eonl  in  an- 
other man* 8  steady  it  were  in  hie.  For  his  majesty  now  living, 
never  people,  I  believe,  might  be  more  happy  in  a  king.  His 
commands  to  me  were  most  just.  In  nothing  that  he  pro- 
miaeth  will  he  fail.  He  deals  justly  with  all  men.  I  pray  God 
he  be  so  dealt  with,  that  he  be  not  beirayed  under  truet  ae  hie 
father  wi».    I  desire  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  if  my  carriage  at 
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this  iimey  in  relation  to  your  ways,  were  Btubbom.  I  do  but 
follow  the  light  of  my  own  conscience^  which  is  seconded  by 
the  working  of  the  good  spirit  of  God  that  is  within  me.  I 
thank  Him  I  go  to  hearen's  throne  with  joy.  If  He  enable 
me  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  furnish  me  with  courage  and 
confidence  to  embrace  it  even  in  its  most  ugly  shape,  let  God 
be  glorified  in  my  end,  though  it  were  in  my  damnation.  Yet 
I  say  not  this  out  of  any  fear  or  distrust,  but  out  of  my  duty 
to  Grod,  and  lore  to  his  people.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but 
that  I  desire  your  charity  and  prayers.  I  shall  pray  for  you 
all.  I  leave  my  soul  to  God, — my  service  to  my  prince, — ^my 
good-will  to  my  friends^ — and  my  name,  and  charity,  to  you 
all.  And  thus  briefly  I  have  exonerated  my  conscience.'' 
Being  desired  to  pray  apart,  he  said,  **  I  have  already  poured 
out  my  soul  before  the  Lord,  who  knows  my  heart,  and  into 
whose  hands  I  have  commended  my  spirit ;  and  he  hath  been 
graciously  pleased  to  return  to  me  a  fidl  assurance  of  peace,  in 
Jesus  Christ  my  Bedeemer."* 

When  Dr  Wishart's  work  and  his  own  declaration  were 
brought  to  be  bound  to  his  back,  he  assisted  to  fasten  them, 
saying,  <<  I  did  not  feel  more  honoured  when  his  majesty  sent 
me  the  garter."  Heprayed  for  some  time  with  his  hat  before 
his  eyes.  The  ministers,  Trail  aild  Law,  attended  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  terms  of  their  orders ;  and  the  former  notes  in  his  diary : 
**  But  he  did  not  at  all  desire  to  be  relaxed  from  his  excom- 
munication in  the  name  of  the  Kirk, — yea,  did  not  look  towards 
that  place  on  the  scqffbld  where  toe  stood;  only  he  drew  apart 
some  of  the  magistrates,  and  spake  a  while  with  them  ;  and 
then  went  up  the  ladder,  in  his  red  scarlet  cassock,  in  a  very 
stately  manner,  and  never  spoke  a  word  ;  but,  when  the  exe- 
cutioner was  putting  the  cord  about  his  neck,  he  looked  down 
to  the  people  upon  the  scaffold,  and  asked,  *  How  long  shall 
I  hang  here !'     When  my  colleague  and  I  saw  him  casten  over 

*WigtonMS.  Wishart.  The  speech  is  also  noted  by  the  Lord  Lyon 
in  words  nearly  identical. 
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the  ladder  we  retamed  to  the  Gommissioii,  and  related  the 
matter  as  it  was." 

The  following  additional  particulars^  printed  two  years  after 
Montrose's  death,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Wigton  nuum- 
script,  but  must  have  been  noted  by  some  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  sad  catastrophe  : — * 

**  He  was  rery  earnest  that  he  might  hare  the  liberty  to 
keep  on  his  hat, — ^it  was  denied  :  he  requested  he  might  have 
the  privilege  to  keep  his  doak  about  him, — neither  could  that 
be  grsnted.  Then,  with  a  most  undaunted  courage,  he  went 
up  to  the  top  of  that  prodigious  gibbet,  where,  having  freely 
pardoned  the  executioner,  he  gave  him  three  or  four  pieces  of 
gold,  and  inquired  of  him  how  long  he  should  hang  there^  who 
said  three  hours ;  then  commanding  him  at  the  uplifting  of 
his  hands  to  tumble  him  oyer,  he  was  accordingly  thrust  off  by 
the  weeping  executioner.  The  whole  people  gave  a  genend 
'  groan ;  and  it  was  very  observable  that  even  those  who  at  his 
first  appearance  had  bitterly  inveighed  agunst  him,  could  not 
now  abstain  from  tears.  'Tis  said,  that  Aigyle's  expressions 
had  something  of  grief  in  them,  and  that  he  did  likewise  weep 
at  the  rehearsal  of  Ills  death,  for  he  was  not  present  at  the 
execution.  But  they  were  by  many  called  crocodile's  tears,-^ 
how  truly,  I  leave  to  others'  judgment.t  But  I  am  sure  there 
did  in  his  son,  the  Lord  Lorn,  appear  no  such  sign  ;  who  neither 
had  so  much  tenderness  of  heart  as  to  be  sorty,  nor  so  much 

*  **  Montrose  Rediyivos.  London,  printed  for  Jo.  Ridley,  at  the 
Castle  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Ram-alley,  leBZ**— Scarce. 

f  In  a  letter  dated  the  day  after  Montrose's  ezecntion,  and  addressed 
to  Lothian,  then  with  his  majesty  at  Breda,  Argyle  speaks  of  **  the 
tragic  end  of  James  Graham  at  this  cross,"  who,  he  adds,  **  was  tPiumed 
to  be  sparing  in  speaking  to  the  king's  disadvantage,  elte  he  Had  done 
it,**  This,  which  was  meant  for  the  king's  ear,  was  as  &lBe  as  it  was 
mean.  Argyle  also  says,  "  he  got  9<me  resolation,  after  he  came 
here,  how  to  go  out  of  this  world,  bat  nothing  at  all  how  to  enter  into 
another."  This  letter  is  printed  by  Mr  Shaipe,  in  his  edition  of  Kixk- 
ton,  from  the  original  in  the  archiree  of  Lothian.  In  the  Appendix 
will  be  found  some  farther  illustrations  of  Argyle's  meanness,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  most  foul  murder. 
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paternal  wit  as  to  dissemble  ;  entertaining  his  new  bride,  the 
Earl  of  Moray's  daughter,  with  this  spectacle,  he  mocked  and 
laughed  in  the  midst  of  that  weeping  assembly  ;  and  staying 
afterwards  to  see  him  hewn  in  pieces,  triumphed  at  every 
stroke  which  was  bestowed  upon  his  mangled  body.  For  be- 
ing cut  down,  without  so  much  as  any  to  receive  his  falling 
corps,*  his  head  was  smitten  off,  his  arms  by  the  shoulders, 
and  his  legs  by  the  knees,  and  so  put  into  several  boxes  made 
for  the  purpose ;  the  rest  of  his  body  was  by  three  or  four 
porters  carried  out  to  the  public  place  of  execution,  called  the 
Boraughmuiry  answerable  to  that  of  Tyburn  by  London,  but 
walled  about,  and  there  was  it  thrown  into  a  hole  ;  afterwards 
it  was  digged  up  by  night,  and  the  linen  in  which  it  was  folded 
stolen  away." 

It  was  not,  however,  by  sacrilegious  robbers  that  his  dreary 
sepulchre  had  been  so  soon  violated.  Hard  by  stood  (and  yet 
stands)  the  old  castle  of  Merchiston,  where  resided  at  this 
time  Lady  Napier  and  her  family,  and  with  her,  probably, 
those  other  nieces  of  Montrose  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
for  his  sake, — Lord  Napier  and  Keir  being  both  in  exile.  Upon 
the  night  of  the  2dd  of  May,  ^'  some  adventurous  spirits,"  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  this  noble  lady,  broke  open  the  un- 
hallowed  tomb,  and  carefully  extracting  the  heart  of  the  hero 
from  his  mutilated  trunk,  brought  it  to  her,  wrapped,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  fine  linen  mentioned  in  the  contemporary  ac- 
count as  having  been  stolen  away  in  the  nighi-time.  There 
is,  to  this  hour,  carefully  preserved  in  the  Napier  charter-chest, 
along  with  the  manuscripts  which  have  aided  these  illustra- 
tions of  the  life  and  character  of  Montrose,  a  piece  of  the 
finest  linen,  evidently  very  ancient,  about  three  feet  square, 
tasselled  at  the  comers  like  a  pall,  and  trimmed  all  round 
with  a  border  of  antique  lace,  probably  what  Nicholl,  in 
his  description  of  the  marquis's  dress,  describes  as  "  pearling 
above  ten  pund  the  elne."    This  sheet  appears  to  have  been 

*  Nicholl,  in  his  Diary,  Bays  that  the  body  fell  on  its  face,  no  004 
being  on  the  scaffold  bat  the  executioners. 
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wnpped  round  somethiDg  that  had  nmiked  it,  particnlarly 
towards  the  centre^  with  yarious  stains  and  blotches  of  dif- 
ferent hues,  and  which  are  at  once  accounted  for  if  the 
linen  had  been  used  in  the  manner  supposed.  From  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  kept  in  the  archires  of  this  Lady 
Napier^s  descendants^  as  a  precious  relique  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Montrose.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
fine  linen  in  which  his  heart  had  been  conreyed  to  her.  With 
the  idea,  very  natural  under  such  circumstanceR,  of  redeeming 
this  portion  at  least  of  his  mortal  remains  from  the  indignities 
decreed  them,  his  mourning  relative  consigned  the  heart,  thus 
procured  at  great  risk  to  herself,  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
skilful  suigeon  living  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time,  Mr  Jsmes 
Callender,  by  whom  it  was  **  embalmed  in  the  costliest  man- 
ner." Ultimately  it  was  sent  by  Lady  Napier,  **  in  a  rich  box 
of  gold,"  to  Montrose's  eldest  son,  the  second  marquis,  who 

*  Along  with  it,  and  also  referred  by  the  constant  tradition  of  the 
fkmily  to  Montrose's  ezecntion,  are,  a  rich  satin  cap  of  a  faded  straw 
colonr,  lined  with  precisely  the  same  kind  of  linen  as  that  of  which  the 
bloody  sheet  is  composed,  and  turned  np  with  a  broad  border  of  beaa- 
tiAil  antique  lace ;  and,  moreover,  a  pair  of  knit  thread  stockings,  a 
rarity  in  those  days.  The  cap  is  of  the  costume  to  be  seen  in  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  (he  reign  of  Charles  I.  Upon  the 
satin  is  a  single  small  stain  of  what  may  have  been  blood,  and  the 
lace  appears  to  have  been  spotted  with  the  same.  The  stockings  are 
not  at  all  worn,  and  the  thread  is  of  a  glossy  texture.  But  they 
appear  to  have  been  washed  and  folded  since  they  were  used.  The 
tops  of  them,  which  must  have  reached  above  the  knee,  have  been 
saturated  with  something  that  has  now  the  appearance  of  &ded 
blood,  diminishing  downwards,  and  in  one  of  the  stockings  extend- 
ing in  a  streak  to  the  instep.  This  is  pointed  out  as  the  blood  of 
Montrose  ;  and  the  fact  of  hewing  off  the  limbs,  when  the  stockings 
were  shoved  down  below  the  knees,  would  sufficiently  account  for 
those  appearances,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way. 
They  are  now  of  a  dusky  yellow  colour  ;  but  in  one  of  the  folds  appears 
the  remains  of  a  pink  or  camaHon  colour,  as  if  an  original  dye  of  the 
stookings  washed  or  worn  out.  Even  the  circumstance  that  such  ex- 
traordinary relics  have  been  so  preserved,  and  handed  down  in  this 
femily,  with  the  invariable  tradition  that  they  are  part  of  the  bloody 
clothes  of  Montrose's  execution,  goes  far  to  prove  the  fitct. 
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had  previously  taken  refuge  in  Flanders^  in  company  with  her 
husband,  to  avoid  the  education  intended  to  have  been  inflicted 
upon  him  by  the  General  Assembly.  All  this  rests  upon  the 
most  unquestionable  contemporary  evidence.*  The  history  of 
this  romantic  relique  is  obscured  for  a  while :  but  some  time, 
in  the  last  century,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages  recovered,  in  Holland,  what  he  never  doubted  was  the 
embalmed  heart  of  the  loyal  martyr,  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal cases  wherein  his  niece  had  placed  it ;  namely,  the  inner 
case  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg,  formed  out  of  the  blade  of 
the  hero's  own  sword,  and  this  again  enclosed  in  a  gold  filagree 
box  of  Venetian  workmanship,  understood  to  have  been  origi- 
nally presented  to  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  while  travelling 
in  Italy,  by  a  doge  of  Venice.  If  the  dead  retain  any  affec- 
tion for  this  *'  mortal  coil,"  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  and  the 
good  Montrose,  whose  last  moments  his  enemies  endeavoured 
to  disturb  with  frightful  thoughts  of  such  cruel  indignities, 
may  be  soothed  by  this  consecration  of  his  heart,  and  by  the 
legend  now  attached  to  it,  unequalled  for  interest  even  by  that 
of  the  royal  Bruce.  The  subsequent  adventures  of  the  trea- 
sure thus  supposed  to  have  been  recovered,  its  perils  by  flood 
and  field,  are  too  well  authenticated,  by  the  letter  printed  in 
the  Appendix,  to  require  further  illustration  here.  Whether 
this  was  actually  the  same  as  that  which  Lady  Napier  had  so 
preserved, — ^the  very  dust  of  that  heart  which  once  beat  so 
ardently,  in  a  breast  glowing  with  generous  thoughts  and  the 
noblest  ambition, — it  was  undoubtingly  believed  so  to  be  by 
the  intelligent  and  accomplished  nobleman  to  whom  it  was 
restored,f  and  who  valued  it  accordingly.  As  such,  too,  it 
was  cherished  in  far  distant  climes  wliich  the  hero  himself 
never  visited,  and  where,  on  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  was 


*  See  the  proofs  at  the  end  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston's  letter,  in 
the  Appendix. 

f  Francis  fifth  Lord  Napier,  great-grandson  of  the  lady  who  pro- 
cured the  heart,  and  great-great-grandfather  of  the  present  Lord 
Napier. 
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then  deposited,  some  record  of  his  fisite  was  engraved  in  Ta- 
mil and  Telngoo, — strange  tongues  of  which  his  scholarship 
had  never  dreamt.  Bat  yet  more  congenial  to  the  romance 
of  his  own  dispositions  is  the  fisM^  that  over  his  sad  stoiy, 
thus  recorded,  a  heart  as  heroic,*- -of  one  as  unfortunate  in 
his  high  aims,  though  haply  not  so  illustrious  in  the  page 
of  history, — ^had  throhhed  with  the  sympathy  and  emulation 
of  the  hrave.  Yes,  not  the  least  worthy  offering  to  the  me- 
moiy  of  the  Christian  hero,  insulted  by  the  groyelling  malice 
of  covenanting  zeal,  is  that  latest  recollection  of  the  Indian 
chief,  who,  ^^  when  he  heard  that  he  was  to  be  executed  im- 
mediately, alluded  to  the  story  of  the  urn,  and  expressed  a 
hope  to  some  of  his  attendants,  that  those  who  admixed  hia 
conduct  would  preserve  his  heart  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
European  warrior's  heart  had  been  preserved  in  the  silver 
urn."  Believed  upon  the  dark  ground  of  Scotish  famati- 
cism  let  that  dying  aspiration  be  preserved  of  the  untutored 
Indian,  generous  and  heroic  in  his  emotions  as  he  whose  death- 
song  the  bard  of  Wyoming  records, — 

"  '  And  I  could  weep,*— the  Oneyda  chief 

HiB  descant  wildly  thus  begun, 
'  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-flong  of  my  father's  son.'  " 
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[The  following  letter,  addressed  to  his  daughters,  was  kindly  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  my  relative.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston.  It  contains  an 
interesting  statement,  forming  the  sequel  to  the  narrative  respecting 
Montro8e*s  Heart.  I  may  mention  that  the  writer  of  it,  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  of  her  Majesty's  Privy-Coundl, 
and  formerly  Chief-Justice  of  Ceylon,  is  now  resident  in  London,  and 
so  well  known  that  I  need  scarcely  add  he  is  in  this  country  as  remark- 
able for  his  patronage  of  historical  antiquities  and  polite  literature,  as 
he  is  distinguished  for  the  patriotic  spirit  and  judicial  abilities  which 
he  displayed  at  Ceylon.] 

19,  Ortai  Cfumbertand  PlacCy 
UtJul^  IfOS. 
Mt  Deab  Daughters, 

I  have  great  pleasure,  at  your  request,  in  putting  down  upon  paper 
for  your  amusement,  all  the  circumstances,  as  well  those  which  I  have 
heard  from  my  grandmother  Lady  Napier,  and  my  mother,  as  those 
which  I  can  myself  recollect,  relative  to  the  story  of  the  Heart  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  the  silver  urn  which  is  represented  as 
standing  upon  a  table  before  her  in  the  portrait  of  the  wife  of  the 
second  Lord  Napier,  which  we  have  in  our  drawing-room. 

My  mother  was,  as  you  know,  the  only  surviving  daughter,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  of  her  father,  Francis  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of 
Merchiston ;  owing  to  this  circumstance,  she  was  a  particular  favourite 
of  his,  and  was  educated  by  him  with  the  greatest  care  at  Merchiston. 
The  room  in  which  she  and  her  brothers,  when  children,  used  to  say 
their  lessons  to  him,  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  tower  of  Mer- 
chiston  in  which  John  Napier  had  made  all  his  mathematical  dis- 
coveries,  and  in  which,  when  she  was  a  child,  there  were  still  a  few 
of  his  books  and  instruments,  and  some  of  the  diagrams  which  he  had 
drawn  upon  the  walls.  In  this  room  there  were  also  four  fiunily  por- 
traits ;  one  of  John  Napier,  the  Inventor  of  the  Logarithms ;  one  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  in 
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1650 ;  one  of  Ladj  Margaret  Grahaniy  who  was  the  marquis's  uster, 
and  was  married  to  John  Napier's  son,  Ardiibald  the  first  Lord  N»- 
pier ;  and  one  of  Lady  Eliiabeth  Erskine,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
John  the  eighth  Earl  of  Mar,  and  who  was  manied  to  the  marquis's 
nephew,  Archibald  second  Lord  Napier.* 

My  mother's  fiither,  by  way  of  amusing  her  after  her  lessons  were 
orer,  used  frequently  to  relate  to  her,  all  the  remarkable  erents  whidi 
are  eonnected  with  the  history  of  the  four  persons  represented  in  these 
portraits ;  and  perceiving  that  she  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
subject,  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  history  of  the  urn  containing  the 
heart  of  Montrose,  as  represented  in  the  portrait  of  the  wife  of  the 
second  Lord  Napier. 

He  related  to  her  the  following  circumstances  concerning  it :  He 
said,  that  the  first  Marquis  of  Montrose,  being  extremely  partial  to 
his  nephew  the  second  Lord  N^ier  and  his  wife,  had  always  pro- 
mised  at  his  death  to  leave  his  hnrt  to  the  latter,  as  a  mark  of  the 
affection  whidi  he  felt  towards  her,  for  the  unremitting  kindnesa  which 
she  had  shown  to  him  in  all  the  diflbent  vidssitudes  of  his  life  and 
fertone;  that,  on  the  marquis's  ezecntion,  a  confidential  friend  of 
her  own,  employed  by  Lady  Napier,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  her 
the  heart  of  the  marquis ;  Uiat  die,  after  it  had  been  embalmed  by  her 
desire,  endosed  it  in  a  little  steel  case,  made  of  the  blade  of  Mon- 
trose's sword,  placed  this  case  in  a  gold  filagree  box,  which  had  been 
given  to  John  Napier,  the  Inventor  of  Logarithms,  by  a  doge  of 
Venice,  while  he  was  on  his  travds  in  Italy,  and  deposited  this  box 
In  a  large  silver  urn,  which  had  been  presented  some  years  before  by 
the  marquis  to  her  husband.  Lord  Napier ;  that  it  had  been  Lady 
Napier's  first  intention  to  keep  the  gdd  box  containing  Montrose's 
heart  in  the  silver  urn  upon  a  little  table  near  her  bedside,  and  that 
she  had  the  portrait  of  hersdf,  of  which  the  one  in  the  drawing-room 
Is  a  copy,  painted  at  that  time ;  but  that  she  had  subsequently  altered 
her  intention,  and  transmitted  the  gold  box,  with  Montrose's  heart  in 
it,  to  the  young  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  then  abroad  with  her 
husband.  Lord  Napier,  in  exile ;  that,  for  some  reason  or  another,  the 
gold  box  and  heart  had  been  lost  ught  of  by  both  families,  that  of 
Montrose  and  that  of  Napier,  for  some  time,  until  an  intimate  friend 
of  his,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  a  gentlonan  of  Gudderland,  recognised, 
in  the  collection  of  a  collector  of  curiosities  in  Holland,  the  identical 
gold  filagree  box  with  the  sted  case,  and  procured  it  fbr  him,  when 
he  was  in  that  country ;  but  that  he  never  could  trace  what  had  be- 
come of  the  large  silver  urn. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  her  father,  my  mother  was  his  om- 


*  The  portraiti  mentloiMd  by  Bir  Alsnnder  are  sHIl  in  poiMarion  of  Lord  Napier, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Hontroae,  which  I  cannot  trace.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  Napier  properties  were  told  after  the  death  of  the  flfUi  lord,  and  some  of  the 
funily  pioures  were  either  destroyed  or  diqiereed. 
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Btant  companion ;  and  was,  as  a  young  voman  of  sixteen,  proceeding 
with  him  and  her  mother  to*  France,  when  be  was  suddenly  taken  ill 
at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  and  died  of  the  gout.  Two  days  before  his 
death,  finding  himself  very  weak,  and  believing  at  the  time  that  there 
was  little  or  no  chance  of  his  recovery,  he  told  my  mother  that,  owing 
to  a  great  part  of  his  family  property  having  been  forfeited  at  the  time 
of  Cromwdl's  usurpation,  and  to  the  unexpected  expense  he  had  been 
at  in  plans  for  carrying  the  Caledonian  Canal  into  effect,  he  was  much 
afraid  that  Merchiston  would  be  sold  after  his  death,  and  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  leave  to  her ;  but  that,  however,  as  she  had  always 
taken  an  interest  in  the  story  of  the  heart  of  Montrose,  he  would  give 
her  in  his  lifetime,  which  he  then  did  in  the  presence  of  her  mother, 
the  gold  filagree  box  containing  it ;  and  trusted  that  it  would  be  valu- 
able to  her,  as  the  only  token  of  his  affection  which  he  might  be  able 
to  leave  her ;  and  that  it  might  hereafier  remind  her  of  the  many 
happy  hours  which  he  had  spent  in  instructing  her  while  a  child  in 
the  tower  of  Merchiston,  and  that,  whatever  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
might  befall  her,  it  might  always  afford  her  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  show  that  she  was  descended  from  persons  who  were  distin- 
guished  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  by  their  piety,  their  science,  their 
courage,  and  their  patriotism. 

After  my  mother's  marriage,  and  when  I  was  about  five  years  old, 
she,  my  father,  and  myself,  were  on  the  way  to  India,  in  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Commodore  Johnston,  when  it  was  attacked  off  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  by  the  French  squadron  under  Suffrein.  One 
of  the  French  frigates  engaged  the  Indiaman  in  which  we  were,  and 
my  fiither,  with  our  captain's  permission,  took  command  of  four  of  the 
quarter-deck  guns.  My  mother  refused  to  go  below,  but  remained 
on  the  quarter-deck  with  me  at  her  side,  declaring  that  no  wife  ought 
to  quit  her  husband  in  a  moment  of  such  peril,  and  that  we  should 
both  share  my  father's  hie,  A  shot  from  the  fHgate  struck  one  of 
these  guns,  killed  two  of  the  men,  and  with  the  splinters  which  it  tore 
off  the  deck,  knocked  my  father  down,  wounded  my  mother  severely 
in  the  arm,  and  bruised  the  muscles  of  my  right  hand  so  severely, 
that,  as  you  know,  it  is  even  now  difficult  for  me  at  times  to  write, 
or  even  to  hold  a  pen.  My  mother  held  me  during  the  action  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  she  held  a  large  thick  velvet  reti- 
cule, in  which  she,  conceiving  that  if  the  frigate  captured  the  India- 
man  the  French  crew  would  plunder  the  ship,  had  placed  some  of 
the  things  which  she  valued  the  most,  including  the  pictures  of  her 
fiither  and  mother,  and  the  gold  filagree  case  containing  the  heart  of 
Montrose.  It  was  supposed  that  the  splinter  must  have  first  struck 
the  reticule,  which  bung  loose  in  her  hand,  for,  to  her  great  distress, 
the  gold  filagree  box,  which  was  in  it  was  shattered  to  pieces,  but  the 
steel  case  had  resisted  the  blow.  The  fUgate  that  attacked  us  was 
called  off,  and  next  day  Commodore  Johnston  and  Sir  John  M^Pherson, 
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who  was  with  him  in  the  flag-ship,  came  on  board  of  the  ludiaman, 
and  eomplimented  my  fiither  and  mother  in  the  highest  terms  ftir  the 
encouragement  whidi  thej  had  given  the  crew  of  their  ship. 

When  in  India,  at  Madura,  my  mother  found  a  celebrated  native 
goldsmith,  who,  partly  from  the  fragmenU  she  had  saved,  and  partly 
from  her  description,  made  as  beatuiful  a  gold  filagree  box  as  the 
one  that  had  been  destroyed.  She  caused  him  also  to  make  for  her 
a  silver  um,  like  that  in  the  picture,  and  to  engrave  on  the  outside 
of  it  in  Tamil  and  Telngoo,  the  two  languages  most  generally  under- 
stood  throughout  the  southern  peninsula  of  India,  a  short  account  of 
the  most  remarkable  evenu  of  Montrose*8  life,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  In  this  um  my  mother  enclosed  the  gold 
filagree  box  containing  the  esse  with  Montrose's  heart,  also  two 
fragments  of  the  former  filagree  box,  and  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
gentleman  of  Guelderland,  explaining  the  various  circumstances 
which,  in  his  and  my  grandfather's  opinion,  unquestionably  proved  it 
to  contain  the  heart  of  Montrose.  The  um  was  placed  upon  an 
ebony  ubie  that  stood  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  house  at  Madura, 
whidi  is  now  my  property,  and  which  I  intend  for  a  Hindoo  College. 
My  mother's  anxiety  about  it  gave  rise  to  a  report  amongst  the  na- 
tives  of  the  country  that  it  was  a  talisman,  and  that  whoever  pos- 
sessed it  could  never  be  wounded  in  battle  or  taken  prisoner.  Owing 
to  this  report  it  was  stolen  from  her,  and  for  some  time  it  was  not 
known  what  had  become  of  it.  At  last  she  learnt  that  it  had  been 
offered  for  sale  to  a  powerftil  chief,  who  had  purchased  it  for  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

My  fkther  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  me  every  year,  during  the 
hunting  and  shooting  season,  to  suy  with  some  one  of  the  native 
chiefs  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madura,  for  four  months 
at  a  time,  in  order  to  acquire  the  various  languages,  and  to  practise 
the  native  gymnastic  exercises.  One  day  while  I  was  hunting  with 
the  chief  who  was  said  to  have  purchased  the  ura,  my  horse  was  at- 
tacked by  a  wild  hog,  which  we  were  pursuing,  but  I  succeeded  in 
wounding  it  so  severely  with  my  hunting  pike,  that  the  chief  soon 
afterwards  overtook  and  kiUed  it.  He  was  pleased  with  my  conduct 
upon  this  occasion,  and  asked,  before  all  his  attendants,  in  what  man- 
ner I  would  wish  him  to  show  his  respect  and  regard  fbr  me,  I  said, 
if  the  report  was  really  true,  that  he  had  bought  the  silver  ura  which 
belonged  to  my  mother,  he  would  do  me  a  great  favour  by  restoring 
it ;  and  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  I  explained  to  him  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  He  replied  that  it  was  quite  trae  that  he 
had  purchased  it  for  a  large  sum,  without  knowing  that  it  had  been 
stolen  from  my  mother,  and  he  immediately  added,  that  one  brave 
man  should  always  attend  to  the  wishes  of  another  brave  man,  what- 
ever his  religion  or  his  nation  might  be ;  that  he  therefore  considered 
it  his  duty  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  brave  man  whose  heart  was  in 
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the  urn,  and  whose  wish  it  was  that  hU  heart  shoald  be  kept  by  his 
descendants ;  and,  for  that  reason,  he  would  willingly  restore  it  to 
mj  mother.  Next  day,  after  presenting  me  with  six  of  his  finest 
dogs,  and  two  of  his  best  matchlocks,  he  dismissed  me  with  the  urn 
in  my  possession,  and  with  a  present  from  himself  to  my  mother  of  a 
gold  dress,  and  some  shawls,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  expressing  his 
great  regret  that  he  had  innocently  been  the  cause  of  her  distress  by 
purchasing  the  urn,  which  he  assured  her  he  would  not  have  done 
had  he  known  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  her. 

This  was  the  native  chief  so  celebrated  throughout  the  Southern 
Peninsula  of  India,  who,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  rebelled  against 
the  authority  of  his  supposed  sovereign,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and 
who,  after  behaving  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  was  conquered 
by  a  detachment  of  English  troops,  and  executed  with  many  mem- 
hers  of  his  family,  as  is  fully  described  in  the  first  volume  of  Afajor 
Welsh's  Military  Reminiscences.  When,  in  1807,  I  visited  the  site 
of  this  chief's  fbrmer  capital,  and  the  scenes  of  my  early  sports  in  the 
Southern  Peninsula  of  India,  there  were  still  two  of  his  old  servants 
alive,  who  used  to  have  charge  of  his  hunting  dogs  when  I  was  with 
him.  When  they  heard  who  I  was,  they  came  to  me  as  I  was  tra- 
velling through  the  woods  of  their  former  master,  and  gave  me  a 
very  detailed  account  of  his  last  adventures,  and  of  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  had  met  his  death,  telling  me  among  other  anecdotes  of  him, 
that  when  he  heard  that  he  was  to  be  exectited  immediately,  he 
alluded  to  the  story  of  the  urn,  and  expressed  a  hope  to  some  of  his 
attendants,  that  those  who  admired  his  conduct  would  preserve  his 
heart  in  the  same  manner  as  the  European  warrior's  heart  had  been 
preserved  in  the  silver  urn. 

My  father  and  mother  returned  to  Europe  in  1792,  and  being  in 
France  when  the  revolutionary  government  required  all  persons  to 
give  up  their  plate,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  my  mother  in. 
trusted  the  silver  urn  with  Montrose's  heart,  to  an  EngUshwoman  of 
the  name  of  Knowles,  at  Boulogne,  who  promised  to  secrete  it  until 
it  could  be  sent  safely  to  England.  This  person  having  died  shortly 
afterwards,  neither  my  mother  or  father  in  their  lifetime,  nor  I  my- 
self since  their  death  have  ever  been  able  to  trace  the  urn,  although 
every  exertion  has  been  made  by  me  for  the  purpose,  and  although, 
within  the  last  few  years,  I  have  received  firom  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  value  of  the  plate  and  jewels  which  my  father  and  mother 
had  been  compelled  to  give  up  to  the  municipslity  of  Calais,  in  1792. 
To  the  last  hour  of  her  life  my  mother  deeply  regretted  this  loss, 
and  in  July  1819,  a  few  days  before  her  death,  expressed  to  me  her 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  urn,  if  it  should  ever  be  recovered  by  me. 

As  I  frequently  opened  the  urn,  the  new  filagree  box,  and  the 
steel  case,  after  the  native  chief  returned  them  to  my  mother,  1  will 
give  you,  ftx>m  my  own  recollections,  some  account  of  the  appearance 
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of  the  firagments  of  the  old  filagree  box,  and  of  the  steel  caac  and  its 
oontenta. 

The  sted  case  was  of  the  sixe  and  shape  of  an  egg.  It  was  opened 
by  picssing  down  a  little  knob,  as  is  done  in  opening  a  watdi-case. 
Inside  was  a  little  parcel,  supposed  to  contain  all  that  remained  of 
Montrose*s  heart,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  doth,  and  done  over 
with  a  substance  like  glue.  The  gold  filagree  case  was  similar  in 
workmanship  to  the  andent  Venetian  woik  in  gold  whidi  you  have 
frequently  seen,  particularly  to  that  of  the  gilt  worked  Tases  in  which 
the  Venetian  fladcs  at  Warwick  caatle  are  endosed.  I  have  none  of 
the  fragments ;  they  were  always  kept  along  with  the  writings  on  the 
subject  within  the  direr  urn.  My  grandfiither  never  had  a  doubt 
that  the  sted  case  contdned  the  heart  of  Montrose. 
Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  daughters, 

Your  most  affectionate  father, 

Al.EXAXD£m  JOHXrSTOK. 

The  proofs  (referred  to  p.  499)  that  Montrose's  heart  was  secretly 
dwtracted,  and  embalmed  by  order  of  his  niece,  Lady  Napier,  are  aa 
follows : — 

Thomas  8ydserf,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this  volume,  is  wdl 
known  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Edinburgh  Mereurius  Caledo" 
niut,  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  1 1.,  being  a  newspaper  of  the  period.  In 
that  jonmd,  dated  *^  Edinburgh,  Monday,  January  7»  1661,*'  he  men- 
tions :  <<  This  day,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  parliament,  this  city 
was  alarmed  with  drums,  and  nine  trumpets,  to  go  in  their  beat  equi- 
page and  arms,  for  transporting  the  dismembered  bodies  of  his  excd- 
lency  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Alontrose,  and  that  renowned  gentleman 
Sir  William  Hay  of  Palgety,  murdered  both,  for  their  prowess  and 
transcending  loyalty  to  king  and  country;  whose  bodies,  to  their  glory 
and  their  enemies*  shame,  had  been  ignominiously  thrust  in  the  earth, 
under  the  public  gibbet,  half  a  mile  from  town."  After  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  pageantry,  he  adds  that  they  **  went  to  the  place,  where, 
having  chanced  direcdy — however,  poadbly,  persont  might  have  been, 
present  able  to  demonstrate — on  the  same  trunk,  as  evidentljf  ap^ 
peared  by  the  eqjffin,  which  had  been  formerly  broke  a  purpose  6y 
some  of  his  friends,  in  that  place  nigh  his  chest,  whence  they  stolr  his 
heart,  embdmed  it  in  the  costliest  manner,  and  so  reserves  it ;  as  also 
by  the  trunk  iudf,  found  without  the  skull  and  limbs,  distracted  in 
the  four  chief  towns  of  the  nation ;  but  these,  through  the  industry 
and  respect  of  fUends  carried  to  the  martjrr,  are  soon  to  welcome  the 
rest**  Sydserf  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of 
taking  down  Montrose's  head  from  the  tolbooth,  and  adds,  that  these 
remdns  were  conveyed  with  all  pomp  and  solemnity  to  the  abbey  diurch 
of  Holyroodhouse,  ^<  there  to  continue  in  state,  until  the  noble  Lord, 
his  son,  be  ready  for  the  more  magnificent  sdemnization  of  his  funends.** 
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Accordingly,  upon  the  Saturday  following  occurred  what  has  been 
called  ^*  the  true  funerals  of  Montroae,"  being  the  splendid  and  chi- 
Talrous  pageant,  ordered  by  the  parliament,  for  the  interment  of  the 
collected  remains  of  Montrose  in  the  grave  of  his  grandfather,  the 
viceroy  of  Scotland,  in  St  Giles's  church,  where  he  was  laid,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  populace,  the  repeated  volleys  of  the  tr^n-bands, 
who  lined  the  streets,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  from  the  castle.  A 
minute  account  of  this  splendid  ceremonial  was  published  at  the  time, 
the  authorship  of  which  is  not  doubtful,  as  in  the  procession  are  re- 
corded, ^  Two  secretaries,  Master  William  Ord  and  Master  Thomas 
SffdserfJ*^  The  narrative  now  mentioned  thus  concludes :  '<  All  that 
belonged  to  the  body  of  this  great  hero  was  carefully  re-collected,  only 
his  hearty  which,  two  days  after  the  murder,  in  spite  of  the  traitors, 
was,  by  conveyance  of  some  adventurous  spirits  appointed  by  that 
noble  and  honourable  lady,  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  out,  and  em- 
balmed in  the  most  costly  manner  by  that  akilfUl  chirurgeon  and 
apothecary,  Mr  James  Callender — ^then  put  in  a  rich  box  of  gold,  and 
sent  by  the  same  noble  lady  to  the  now  Lord  Marquis,  who  was  then 
in  FUmders.  The  solemnities  being  ended,  the  Lord  Commissioner,* 
with  the  nobility  and  barons,  had  a  most  sumptuous  supper  and 
banquet  at  the  Marquis  of  Montrose*s  house,  with  concerts  of  all  sorts 
of  music." 

This  circumstantial  account,  published  in  the  lifetime  of  I>ady 
Napier,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  very  l^larquis  of  Montrose  to 
whom  she  sent  the  heart  in  the  gold  box,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
still  in  his  possession,  places  the  matter  beyond  doubt  or  question.  The 
party  whom  Sydserf  pointo  at  as  being  "  present  and  able  to  demon* 
strata  "  where  the  body  lay  under  the  gibbet,  was  most  probably  him- 
sel^  as  one  of  the  <'  adventurous  spirits "  who  had  formerly  broken 
into  the  grave.  He  had  displayed  his  adventurous  spirit  in  Uiat  cause 
before.    See  p.  321. 


The  thef^  of  Montrose's  heart  had  caused  the  covenanting  govern- 
ment to  take  better  care  of  their  ghastly  trophy  on  the  tolbooth. 
Nicholl,  in  his  diary,  notes :  *<  Because  it  was  rumoured  among  the 
people,  that  James  Graham's  friends  secretly  intended  to  convey  his 
head  off  the  prick  whereon  it  was  set  on  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
therefore,  within  slat  days  after  his  execution,  there  was  a  new  cross 
prick  appointed  of  iron,  to  cross  the  former  prick  whereon  his  head 
was  fixed,  which  was  speedily  done,  that  his  head  should  not  be  re- 
moved." 

Some  time,  however,  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  put  up,  a  loyal 

*  Th«  Qeoonl  Asnmbly  wss  rfttlac  at  the  time,  to  which  Sydserf  thai  alludes : 
"  Some  ny  that  there  was  then  a  kind  of  collective  body,  or  tort  of  spirihuUhtdi- 
taiwy  in  town,  that  would  not  be  preent  at  tbe  Amend,  kit  fhs  bones  should  bind." 
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attempt  was  made  from  the  castle  to  bring  it  down  with  a  camion  balL 
In  a  ecaiee  work,  printed  1076,  and  entitled,  **  Binning's  Light  to 
the  Art  d  Gunnery,*'  it  ii  stated :  "  in  the  year  1650,  I  was  in  die 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  One  remarkable  instance  I  had,  in  shooting  at 
that  minor  of  his  time  for  loyalty  and  gallantry,  James,  marquis  of 
Montrose's  head,  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh,— but  that  ProTidenoe  had  ordered  that  head  to  be  taken  down 
with  more  honour.  I  admired  of  its  abiding ;  for  the  ball  took  the 
stone  joining  to  the  stone  whereon  it  stood,  which  stone  fell  down, 
and  killed  a  drummer,  and  a  soldier  or  two,  on  their  march  between 
the  Luckenbooths  and  the  church  i  and  the  head  remained  till,  by  his 
majesty,  it  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down,  and  buried  with  such  honour 
as  was  due  to  it.*' 

The  Mercuriut  Caledoniut  mentions  that,  on  the  scaffolding  erected 
near  the  head  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  down,  there  stood,  six  stories 
high,  ^'  the  Lord  Napier^  the  Barons  of  Morphy,  Inchbrakie,  Urcfaell, 
and  Gorthy.**  These  barons  were  all  Grahams,  relations  and  personal 
friends  of  Montrose.  How  fearfully  changed  must  that  countenance 
have  appeared  to  Inchbrakie,  since  the  time  when  they  went  together 
to  rouse  the  claymores  in  Blair  Athol  f  The  Lord  Napier  who  stood 
there  was  Montrose*s  grandnephew,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  His  father 
had  died  in  exile  before  he  was  six  and  thirty,  probably  of  his  <'  pre- 
posterous love  for  his  unde."  It  was  Graham  of  Gorthy  who  un- 
fastened the  head  from  the  iron  spike  where  it  had  communed  widi 
the  elements  during  eleven  years !  Kirkton  exultingly  records,  as  a 
judgment  of  Providence,  the  curious  fact  that  Gorthy  died  a  few  hours 
afterwards. 

Very  shortly  sfter  the  scene  now  described,  anngly-looking  instm- 
ment,  delicately  termed  "  the  Maiden,"  and  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  Sootish  Antiquaries,  was  brought  out  for  the  purpose 
of  uking  off*  a  human  head.  The  legal  adviser  of  the  individual  so  to 
suffer  had  been  the  celebrated  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  left  in 
manuscript  a  long  account  of  the  trial  and  death  of  his  client,  in  which 
he  says :  "  I  remember  that  I  having  told  him,  a  little  before  his  death, 
that  the  people  believed  he  was  a  coward  and  expected  he  would  die 
timorously,  he  said  to  me  he  would  not  die  as  a  Roman  braving  death, 
but  he  would  die  as  a  Christian  without  being  affiighted.  Vet  some 
concluded  that  he  died  without  courage,  because  he  shifted  to  lay 
down  his  head,  and  protracted  time  by  speaking  at  all  the  comers  of 
the  scaffold,  which  was  not  usual,  and  buttoning  his  doublet  twice  or 
thrice  after  he  was  ready  to  throw  it  off*.*'  Such  speculation  was  there 
about  the  state  of  this  individual's  nerves,  that  his  own  doctor  insulted 
him  on  the  scaffold  by  foeling  his  pulse  to  ascertain  that  he  had  not 
already  died  of  fright.  The  sincerity  of  his  religion  and  the  certainty 
of  his  salvation  were  understood  to  have  been  proved  before  his  death, 
by  a  supernatural  vision,  the  evidence  for  which  was  his  own  declanu 
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tion  of  the  fact ;  and  his  courage  was  demonatrated,  after  hit  death^ 
by  the  appearance  of  his  digestive  organs  upon  dissection.  Need  I 
say,  that  this  was  AaoTi.E,  and  that  his  head  immediately  occupied 
the  spike  from  which  Montrose^s  had  just  been  removed. 

Some  time  after  this  scene,  another  prisoner  was  brought  up  the 
High  Street,  bareheaded,  to  the  council-house,  where,  says  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  "  the  Chancellor  and  others  waited  to  examine  him ;  he 
Ml  upon  his  fkce,  roaring,  and  with  tears  entreated  they  would  pity 
a  poor  creature  who  had  forgot  all  that  was  in  the  Bible.  This  moved 
all  the  spectators  with  a  deep  melancholy ;  and  the  Chancellor,  reflecu 
ing  upon  the  man's  great  parts,  former  esteem,  and  the  great  share  he 
had  in  all  the  late  revolutions,  could  not  deny  some  tears  to  the  frailty 
of  silly  mankind.  At  his  examination,  he  pretended  that  he  had  lost 
so  much  blood,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  chirurgeons,  that  he  lost 
his  memory  with  his  blood ;  and  I  really  believe  that  his  courage  had 
indeed  been  drawn  out  with  it.  Within  a  few  days  he  was  brought 
beibre  the  Parliament,  where  he  discovered  nothing  but  much  weak, 
ness,  rwminff  up  and  down  upon  his  knees  begging  mercy :  but  the 
Parliament  ordained  his  former  sentence  to  be  put  to  execution,  and 
accordingly  he  was  executed  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  At  his  exe- 
cution he  showed  more  composure  than  formerly,  which  his  friends 
ascribed  to  God's  miraculous  kindness  for  him ;  but  others  thought 
that  he  had  only  fbrmerly  put  on  this  disguise  of  madness,  to  escape 
death  in  it ;  and  that  finding  the  mask  useless,  he  had  returned,  not 
to  his  wit  which  he  had  lost,  but  fh>m  his  madness  which  he  had 
counterfbited."  It  was  Abchibald  Johnston.  After  being 
hanged,  his  head  was  spiked  over  the  Westbow  of  Edinburgh,  beside 
that  of  his  late  friend,  the  Reverend  James  Guthrie,  who  had  been 
hanged  before  him. 


MONTROS£*S  LETTER  ON  SOVEREIGN  POWER. 

[Ref^ed  to  p.  157,  note.  This  letter  is  taken  from  a  transcript 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  Advocates*  Library, 
It  is  neither  addressed  nor  dated,  but  must  have  t)een  written  before 
Montrose  was  imprisoned  by  the  government  of  Argyle  in  1641,  pro- 
bably about  the  dose  of  the  year  1640,  the  time  of  those  private  con- 
ferences with  his  friends  which  have  been  already  narrated.  From 
this  letter,  too,  we  may  learn  the  style  and  character  of  those  addresses 
to  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1639  and  1640,  by  which  Montrose  first 
gained  the  ill  will  of  his  enemies,  when  he  argued  in  opposition  to 
Rothes,  Argyle,  Loudon,  and  the  Procurator  of  the  Kirk.] 

''  Noble  Sie, 
*<  In  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  send  me,  you  move  a 
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question  in  two  wordij  to  giye  a  waldtSuiorj  aiuwer  to  which  reqnim 
woifci  and  volamet,  not  lettcn.  Betides,  the  matter  is  of  so  suhlime 
and  tianaoendant  a  natoie,  as  is  aboTe  my  reach  and  not  fit  lor  anb- 
jects  to  meddle  with,  if  it  were  not  to  do  right  to  sovereign  power,  in 
a  time  when  mo  miicA  w  taid  and  dons  to  tho  dUgraeo  and  deroffoHon 
of  \L  Nevertheless,  to  obey  your  desire,  I  will  deliver  my  opinion, 
first,  eonoeming  the  nature,  essential  parts,  and  pcactiee  of  the  anpreme 
power  in  government  of  all  sort&  Secondly,  I  will  show  whevein  the 
strength  and  weakness  thereof  consists,  and  the  cfiecu  of  both.  Third- 
ly, I  win  answer  some  argumenU  and  frlse  positions  maintained  by  the 
impugneis  of  royal  power,  and  that  without  partiality,  and  as  briefly 
as  I  can. 

<<  Civil  societies,  so  pleasing  to  Almighty  Qod,  cannot  subsist 
without  government,  nor  government  without  a  soverdgn  power,  to 
fiwoe  obedience  to  laws  and  just  commands,  to  dispose  and  direct  private 
endeavours  to  public  ends,  and  to  unite  and  incorporate  the  seversl 
members  into  one  body  politic,  that  with  joint  endeavours  and  abilides 
they  may  the  better  advance  the  public  good.  This  sovereignty  is  a 
fowvr  otfor  the  people,  above  which  power  there  is  none  upon  earth, 
whose  acts  cannot  be  rescinded  by  any  other,  instituted  by  God,  fiw 
his  glory  and  the  temporal  and  etenal  happmess  of  men.  This  is  it 
that  is  recorded  so  oft,  by  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times,  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable, — the  truest  image  end  representation  of  the  power  of 
Almighty  Ood  upon  earth,-^not  to  be  bounded,  disputed,  meddled 
with  at  all  by  subjects,  who  can  never  handle  it,  though  never  ao 
warily,  but  it  is  thereby  wounded,  and  the  public  peace  distuibed. 
Yet  it  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  Ood  and  nature,  and  some  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  by  the  ftindamental  laws  of  the  country,  whidi  are  those 
upon  which  sovereign  power  itself  resteth,  in  prejudice  of  which  a 
king  can  do  nothing,  and  those  also  which  secure  to  the  good  subject 
his  honour,  his  life,  and  the  property  of  his  goods.  This  power  (not 
speaking  of  those  who  are  kings  in  name  only,  and  in  effect  but 
Frincipet  NobilitatU  or  Duces  BelU,  nor  of  the  arbitrary  and  des- 
potic power  where  one  is  head  and  all  the  rest  slaves,  but  of  that 
which  is  sovereign  over  free  subjects)  is  still  one  and  the  same,  in 
points  essential,  wherever  it  be,  whether  in  the  person  of  a  monmh, 
or  in  m/ete  principal  men,  or  in  the  estates  iif  the  people.  The  pssenflsl 
points  of  sovereignty  are  these : — To  make  laws,  to  create  principal 
officers,  to  make  peace  and  war,  to  give  grace  to  men  condemned  by 
law,  and  to  be  the  last  to  whom  appellation  is  made.  There  be  others, 
too,  which  are  comprehended  in  Uiose  set  down,  but  because  mi^esty 
doeth  not  so  dearly  shine  in  them  they  are  hoe  omitted.  These  set  down 
are  inalienable,  indivisibleiiocommunicable,  and  belongto  the  sovereign 
power  primitively  in  all  soru  of  governments.  They  cannot  subsist 
in  a  body  composed  of  individuities ;  and  if  they  be  divided  amongst 
seversl  bodies,  there  is  no  government  (as  if  there  were  many  kings 
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in  one  kingdom  there  should  be  none  at  all),  for  whosoever  ahould 
have  one  of  tliese,  were  able  to  erase  their  proceedings  who  have  all 
the  rest ;  fbr  the  having  them  negative  and  prohibitive  in  that  part  to 
him  belonging,  might  render  the  acts  of  all  the  others  invalid,  and 
there  would  be  a  superiority  to  the  supreme,  and  an  equality  to  the 
sovereign  power,  which  cannot  fall  in  any  man*8  conceit  that  hath 
omimon  sense  ;  in  speech  it  is  incongruity,  and  to  attempt  it  in  act  is 
pernicious. 

"  Having  in  some  measure  expressed  the  nature  of  supreme  power, 
it  shall  be  better  known  by  the  actual  practice  of  all  nations,  in  all 
the  several  sorts  of  government,  as  well  republics  as  monarchies. 

"  The  people  of  Rome  (who  were  masters  of  policy,  and  war  too, 
and  to  this  day  are  made  patterns  of  both),  being  an  estate  popttlar, 
did  exercise  without  controlment  or  opposition  all  the  ibre-named 
points  essential  to  supreme  power.  No  law  was  made  but  by  the 
people ;  and  though  the  senate  did  propone  and  advise  a  law  to  be 
made,  it  was  the  people  that  gave  it  sanction ;  and  it  received  the  force 
of  law  ttmn  their  command  and  authority,  as  may  appear  by  the  re- 
spective phrases  of  the  propounder,  qttod  faustum  feiixqtte  ait,  vohie 
popuhque  Romano  velitis  jubeatie.  The  people  used  these  impera- 
tive words,  esto  eunto ;  and  if  it  were  refused,  the  Tribune  of  the 
people  expressed  it  with  a  veto.  The  propounder  or  adviser  of  the 
law  was  said  rogare  legem^  and  the  people  jubere  legem.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  only  made  by  the  people,  as  appears  by  the  ambi- 
tious buying  and  begging  of  sufiimges  so  frequent  among  them  upon 
the  occasions.  War  and  peace  was  ever  concluded  by  them,  and  . 
never  denounced  but  by  their  Fecialet,  with  commission  from  them. 
They  only  gave  grace  and  pardon,  and  for  the  last  refuge,  delinquents, 
and  they  who  were  wronged  by  the  sentence  of  judges  and  officers, 
provocabant  ad  populum. 

*<  So  it  was  in  Athens,  and  to  this  day  among  the  Swibsers 
and  OaissoNs,  the  estate  of  Holland,  and  all  estates  popular.  In 
Venice,  which  is  a  pure  aristocracy,  laws,  war,  peace,  election  of 
officers,  pardon  and  appellation  are  all  concluded  and  done  in  ccndg" 
Ho  MaggiSre,  which  consists  of  principal  men  who  have  the  sove- 
reignty. As  for  the  pregddi,  and  contAgRo  di  dUci,  they  were  but 
officers  and  executors  of  their  power,  and  the  duke  is  nothing  but  the 
idoi  to  whom  ceremonies  and  compliments  are  addressed,  without  the 
least  part  of  sovereignty.  So  it  was  in  Sparta,  so  it  is  in  Lucca, 
Genoa,  and  Raovsa,  and  all  other  aristocracies,  and,  indeed,  cannot 
be  otherwise  without  the  subversion  of  the  present  government 

**  If,  then,  the  lords  in  republics  have  that  power  essential  to  sove- 
reignty, by  what  reason  can  it  be  denied  to  a  prince  in  whose  person 
oiily  and  primitively  resteth  the  sovereign  power,  and  firom  whom  all 
lawful  subaltern  power,  as  from  the  fountain,  is  derived  ? 

**  This  power  is  strong  and  durable  when  it  is  temperate,  and  it  is 
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temperate  when  it  is  potsened  (with  tbe'esiential  parts  Ibiesaid)  with 
moderation,  and  limitation  by  the  lawg  of  God,  of  nature,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  It  is  weak  when  it  is  restrained  of 
these  essential  parts,  and  it  is  weak  also  when  it  is  extended  beyond 
the  laws  whereby  it  is  bounded  ;  which  could  never  be  any  time  en- 
dured by  the  people  of  the  western  part  of  the  world,  and  by  those  of 
Scotland  as  little  as  any.  For  that  which  .Galba  said  of  his  Romans 
is  the  humour  of  them  all,  nee  toiam  Kbertaiem  nee  totam  tervituiem 
pati  poetunt  but  a  temper  of  both.  Unwise  princes  endeavour  the 
extension  of  it, — ^rebellious  and  turbulent  subjects  the  restraint.  Wise 
princes  use  it  moderately,  but  most  desire  to  extend  it,  and  that  hu- 
mour is /omen/e<f  6y  advic9  of  eourtiert  and  bad  eouncillore,  who  are 
of  a  hasty  ambition,  and  cannot  abide  the  slow  progress  of  riches  and 
preferments  in  a  temperate  government.  They  persuade  the  arbitraxy 
with  reflection  on  their  own  ends,  knowing  that  the  exercise  thereof 
shall  be  put  upon  them,  whereby  they  shall  be  able  quickly  to  compass 
their  ends,  robbing  thereby  the  people  of  their  wealth,  the  king  of  the 
people*s  love  due  to  him,  and  of  the  honour  and  reputation  of  wisdom. 
The  effects  of  a  moderate  government  are  religion,  justice,  and  peace, 
— ^flourishing  love  of  the  subjects  towards  their  prince  in  whose  heart 
he  reigns, — durableness  and  strength  against  foreign  invasions,  and 
intestine  sedition, — ^happiness  and  security  to  king  and  people.  The 
effect  of  a  princess  power  too  far  extended  is  tyranny :  from  the  king  if 
he  be  ill, — if  he  be  good,  tyranny  or  a  fSear  of  it  from  them  to  whom  he 
hath  intrusted  the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  effect  of  the 
royal  power  restrained  is  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  subjects, — the 
moetJUrce^  inMatiable^  and  intuppartable  tyranny  in  the  world, — 
where  every  man  of  power  oppresseth  his  neighbour,  without  any  hope 
of  redress  from  a  prince  despoiled  of  his  power  to  punish  oppressors. 
The  people  under  an  extended  power  are  miserable,  but  most  miser- 
able under  the  restrained  power.  The  effects  of  the  former  may  be 
cured  by  good  advice,  satiety  in  the  prince,  or  fear  of  infamy,  or  the 
pains  of  writers,  or  by  some  event  which  may  bring  a  prince  to  the 
sense  of  his  errors,  and  when  nothing  else  can  do  it,  seeing  the  prince 
is  mortal,  patience  in  the  subject  is  a  sovereign  and  dangerless  remedy, 
who  in  wisdom  and  duty  is  obliged  to  tolerate  the  vices  of  his  prince, 
as  they  do  storms  and  tempests,  and  other  natural  evils  which  are 
compensated  with  better  times  succeeding.  It  had  been  better  for 
Germany  to  have  endured  the  encroachments  of  Ferdinand,  and  after 
his  death  rectified  them,  before  they  had  made  a  new  election,  than 
to  have  brought  it  to  desolation,  and  shed  so  much  Christian  blood 
by  unseasonable  remedies  and  oppositioiL  But  when  a  king's  lawful 
power  is  restrained,  the  politic  body  is  in  such  desperate  estate  that  it 
can  neither  endure  the  disease  nor  the  remedy,  which  is  fbrce  only. 
For  princes,  lawful  power  is  oxdy  restrained  by  violence,  and  never  re- 
paired but  by  violence  on  the  other  side,  which  can  produce  nothing 
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bat  rain  to  prince  or  people,  or  ratlier  to  both.  Patience  in  the  sub. 
ject  is  the  best  remedy  against  the  effects  of  a  prince's  power  too  fiff 
extended ;  but  when  it  is  too  far  restrained,  patience,  in  the  prince,  is 
so  hx  from  being  a  remedy  that  it  ibrmeth  and  increaseth  the  disease, 
for  patience,  tract  of  time,  and  postessuniy  makes  that  which  was  at 
first  robbery,  by  a  body  that  never  dies,  at  last  a  good  title,  and  so 
the  government  comes  at'last  to  be  changed.  To  procure  a  temperate 
and  moderate  government,  there  is  much  in  the  king  and  not  a  little 
in  the  people,  for,  let  a  prince  never  command  so  well,  if  there  be  not 
a  correspondent  obedience  there  is  no  temper.  It  is  no<  the  people's 
part,  towards  that  end,  to  take  upon  them  to  limit  and  circumscribe 
royal  power— it  is  Jupiter's  thunder  which  never  subject  handled  well 
yet — noty  to  determine  what  is  due  to  a  prince,  what  to  his  people. 
It  requires  more  than  human  sufficiency  to  go  so  even  a  way  betwixt 
the  prince's  prerogative,  and  the  subjects'  privilege,  as  to  content  both, 
in  be  just  in  itself,  for  they  can  never  agree  upon  the  matter,  and 
where  it  hath  been  attempted,  as  in  some  places  it  hath,  the  sword 
did  ever  determine  the  question,  which  it  to  be  avoided  by  allpouible 
meane.  But  there  is  a  fkir  and  justifiable  way  for  subjects  to  procure  a 
moderate  government,  incumbent  to  them  in  duty,  which  is  to  endeavour 
the  teeurity  qf  religion  and  Just  liberties  (the  matter  on  which  the 
exorbitancy  of  a  prince's  power  doth  work),  which  being  secured,  his 
power  must  needs  be  temperate  and  ran  in  the  even  channeL  '  But,'  it 
may  be  demanded,  ^  how  shall  the  people's  ^^  liberties  be  preserved 
if  they  be  not  known,  and  how  known  if  they  be  not  determined  to 
be  such  ?'  It  is  answered,  the  laws  contain  them,  and  the  parlia- 
ments  (which  ever  have  been  the  bulwarks  of  subjects'  liberties  in 
monarchies)  may  advise  new  laws,  against  emergent  occasions  which 
prejudge  their  liberties ;  and  so  leave  it  to  occasion,  and  not  prevent 
it  by  foolish  haste  in  pwUaments,  which  breeds  contention,  and  dis. 
turbance  to  the  quiet  of  the  state.  And  if  parliaments  be  frequent, 
and  rightly  conetiiuted,  what  favourite  councillor  or  statesman  dare 
misinform  or  mislead  a  king  to  the  prejudice  of  a  subject's  liberty, 
knowing  he  must  answer  it  at  the  peril  of  his  head  and  estate  at  the 
next  ensuing  parliament,  and  that  he  shall  put  the  king  to  an  hard 
choice  for  him,  either  to  abandon  him  to  justice,  or  by  protecting  him 
displease  the  estates  of  his  kingdom ;  and  if  the  king  should  be  so 
ill  advised  as  to  protect  him,  yet  he  doth  not  escape  punishment  that 
is  branded  with  a  mark  of  public  infamy,  decbwed  enemy  to  the  state, 
and  incapable  of  any  good  amongst  them. 

'*  The  perpetual  cause  of  the  controversies,  between  the  prince  and 
his  subjects,  is  the  ambitious  designs  of  rule  in  great  men,  veiled 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  religion  and  the  subjects'  liberties, 
seconded  with  the  arguments  and  folse  positions  of  seditious  preachers, 
1st,  That  the  king  is  ordained  for  the  people,  and  the  end  is  more 
noble  than  the  mean ;  2d,  That  the  constitutor  is  superior  to  the  con- 

2k 
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tdtneiit ;  Sd,  That  Ae  king  «iid  people  arc  two  contnriety  like  the 
two  tetlet  of  a  belmee,  when  the  one  goes  up  the  other  goes  down; 
4th,  That  die  piinee*i  pRrogative,  and  the  people*8  privilege  are  in* 
compatible ;  5th,  What  power  is  token  ftom  the  king  is  added  to  the 
estates  of  the  people.  This  is  the  langoage  of  the  itpirits  of  diwion 
ihat  walk  beturixt  the  king  ond  hh  peaplfy  to  separate  them  whom 
Ood  hath  conjoined  (which  most  not  pass  without  some  answer),  to 
slide  upon  which  sandy  grounds  these  giants,  who  war  against  the 
gods,  have  builded  their  BabeL 

<<  To  the  1st,  It  is  true  that  the  tme  and  utmost  end*  of  men's 
actions  (which  is  the  glory  of  Ood  and  felicity  of  men),  are  to  be 
pre  felted  to  all  meam  directed  thereunto.  But  there  is  not  diat  order 
of  dignity  among  the  means  themselves,  or  mid  instruments  com* 
pounded  togedier.  If  it  were  so,  and  a  man  appointed  to  keep  sbeep^ 
or  a  nobleman  to  be  tutor-in-law  to  a  pupil  of  meaner  quality,  tlie  sheep 
should  be  preferred  to  the  num,  and  the  pupil  to  his  tutor.  To  the 
id.  He  that  constituteth  so  as  he  still  retaineth  the  power  to  leTcrae 
his  constitution,  is  superior  to  the  constituted  in  thai  respect ;  but  if 
his  donation  and  constitution  is  absolate  and  without  coudition,  de> 
Yoking  all  his  power  in  the  person  constituted,  and  his  successors, 
what  before  was  voluntaiy  becomes  necessary.  It  is  Toluntaiy  to  a 
woman  to  choose  such  a  one  for  her  husband,  and  to  a  people  what 
king  they  will  at  first ;  both  being  once  done,  neither  can  the  woman 
nor  the  people  ftee  themselves,  from  obedience  and  subjection  to  the 
husband  and  the  prince,  when  they  please.  To  the  3d,  In  a  politic 
consideration,  the  king  and  his  people  are  not  two,  but  one  body 
politic,  whereof  the  king  is  the  head ;  and  so  fer  are  they  from  con- 
trariety, and  opposite  motions,  that  there  is  nodiing  good  or  ill  for  the 
one  which  is  not  just  so  for  the  other ;  if  their  ends  and  endeavours 
be  diverse,  and  never  so  little  eccentric,  either  that  king  indineth  to 
tyranny,  or  that  people  to  disloyalty, — if  they  be  cootiary,  it  is  mere 
tynnny  or  mere  disloyalty.  To  the  4th,  The  king>  prerogative  and 
tile  subjects*  privilege  are  so  for  from  incompatibility,  that  the  one  can 
never  stood  unless  supported  by  the  other.  For  the  sovereign  being 
strong,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  lawfiil  power  and  prerogative,  is 
able  to  protect  his  subjects  from  oppression,  and  maintain  their  liber« 
ties  entire,  otherwise,  not.  On  the  other  side,  a  people,  enjoying 
freely  their  just  liberties  and  privileges,  maintatneth  the  princess  hon- 
our and  prerogative  out  of  the  great  affection  they  carry  towards  him, 
which  is  the  greatest  strength  against  foreign  invasion,  or  intestine 
insurrection,  that  a  prince  can  possibly  be  possessed  with.  To  the 
Ath,  It  is  a  mere  fellacy,  for  what  is  euential  to  one  thing  cannot  be 
given  to  another.  The  eye  may  lose  its  sight,  the  ear  its  hearing^ 
but  can  never  be  given  to  the  hand,  or  foot,  or  any  other  member ;  and 
as  the  head  of  the  natural  body  may  be  deprived  of  invention,  judg^ 
menty  or  memorffy  and  the  rest  of  the  members  receive  no  part  thereof, 
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SO  subjects,  not  being  capable  of  the  essential  parts  of  government 
properly  and  primitively  belonging  to  the  prince,  being  taken  from 
him,  diej  can  never  be  imparted  to  them,  widiout  change  of  the 
[monarchical]  government,  and  the  essence  and  being  of  the  saiM, 
When  a  king  is  restrained  from  the  lawful  use  of  his  power,  and  sub- 
jects can  make  no  use  of  it,  as  under  a  king  they  cannot,  what  can 
follow  but  a  subversion  of  government, — anarchy  and  confusion  ? 

*'  Now,  to  any  man  that  understands  these  things  only,  the  j»ro- 
eeedings  of  these  times  may  seem  strange,  and  he  may  expostulate 
with  us  thus :  '  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  good  quality  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Will  you  teach  the  people  to  put  down  the  Lord's  anointed, 
and  lay  violent  hands  on  his  authority  to  «whom  both  you  and  they 
owe  subjection,  and  assistance  with  your  goods,  lives,  and  fortunes, 
by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ?  Do  ye  think  to  stand  and  domineer 
over  the  people,  in  an  aristocratic  way, — the  people  who  owe  you 
small  or  no  obligation  ?  It  is  you,  under  pour  natural  prince,  ihat 
get  all  employment  pregnant  of  honour  or  profit,  in  peace  or  war. 
You  are  the  subjects  of  his  liberality ;  your  houses  decayed,  either  by 
merit  or  his  grace  and  frvour,  are  repaired,  without  which  you  fall  in 
contempt ;  the  people,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  when  ye  deserve  best, 
to  shelter  themselves,  will  make  you  shorter  by  tfie  head,  or  serve  you 
with  an  ostracism.  If  their  firsi  act  be  against  kingly  power,  their 
next  act  toill  be  against  ycu  ;  for  if  the  people  be  of  a  fierce  nature, 
they  will  cut  your  throats  (as  the  Switzers  did  of  old),  you  shall  be 
contemptible  (as  some  of  ancient  houses  are  in  Holland,  their  very 
burgomaster  is  the  better  man)  ;  your  honours — life — fortunes  stand 
at  the  discretion  of  a  seditious  preacher.  And  you,  ye  meaner  people 
of  Scotland,  who  are  not  capable  of  a  republic  for  many  grave  reasons, 
why  are  you  induced  by  specious  pretexts,  to  your  own  heavy  pre- 
judice and  detriment,  to  be  instruments  of  others'  ambition  ?  Do  ye 
not  know,  when  the  monarchical  government  is  shaken,  the  great  ones 
strive  for  the  garland  with  your  blood  and  your  fortunes  ?  whereby 
you  gain  nothing,  but,  instead  of  a  race  of  kings  who  have  governed 
you  two  thousand  years  with  peace  and  justice,  and  have  preserved 
your  liberties  against  all  domineering  nations,  shall  purchase  to  your- 
selves  vultures  and  tigers  to  reign  over  your  posterity,  and  yourselves 
shall  enduie  all  those  miseries,  massacres,  and  proscriptions  of  the 
triumvirate  of  Rome, — the  kingdom  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  one, 
who  of  necessity  must,  and  for  reason  of  state  will,  tyrannize  over  you. 
For  kingdoms  acquired  by  blood  and  violence  are  by  the  same  means 
entertained.  And  you  great  men  (if  any  such  be  among  you  so 
blinded  with  ambition),  who  aim  so  high  as  the  crown,  do  you  think 
we  are  so  fiir  degenerate  from  the  virtue,  valour,  and  fidelity  to  our 
true  and  lawful  sovereign,  so  constantly  entertained  by  our  ancestors, 
as  to  suffer  you,  with  a//  your  policy,  to  reign  over  us  ?  Take  heed 
you  be  not  ^sop's  dog,  and  lose  the  cheese  for  the  shadov  i|i  the 
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weD.  And  thou,  utUHcut  preacher ^  who  studiei  to  pat  the  loveidgntj 
in  the  people*s  handi  for  thy  awn  amhiiious  endtj  as  being  able,  by 
thy  wicked  eloquence  and  hfpoeriep,  to  infoae  into  them  what  thon 
pleaaeat,  know  thia,  that  this  people  is  more  inoqiable  of  soTcreignty 
than  any  other  known :  Thou  art  abased  like  a  pedant  by  the  nimble- 
witted  noblemen, — gOj  go  along  with  ihem  to  shake  the  present  go- 
▼cnunent,-^not  for  thy  ende  to  possess  the  people  with  it, — but  like 
[as]  a  cunning  tennis-player  lets  the  ball  go  to  the  wall,  where  it  com- 
not  stayg  that  be  may  take  it  at  tbe  bound  with  more  ease.* 

**  And  whereas  a  durable  peace  with  England  (which  is  the  wish 
and  desire  of  all  honest  men)  is  pretended,  surely  it  is  a  great  acdeciam 
in  us  to  aim  at  an  end  of  peace  with  thcsn,  and  overthrow  the  only 
means  for  that  end.  It  is  the  king's  majesty's  sovereignty  over  both 
that  unites  us  in  sfiection,  and  is  only  able  to  reconcile  questions  among 
us  when  they  folL  To  endeavour  the  dissolution  of  that  bond  of  our 
union,  is  nowise  to  establish  a  durable  peace,  but  rather  to  procure 
enmity  and  war  betwixt  bordering  nations,  where  occasions  of  quairel 
are  never  wanting,  nor  men  ever  ready  to  take  hold  of  them. 

**  Now,  sir,  you  have  my  opinion  concerning  your  desire,  snd  that 
which  I  esteem  truth  set  down  nakedly  for  your  use,  not  adorned  for 
public  view.  And  if  seal  for  my  sovereign  and  country  have  trans- 
ported me  a  little  too  for,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  enors,  proceeding 
foom  so  good  a  cause,  of 

'<  Your  humble  servsnt, 

"  MoiTTaosE.** 


MONTROS£*S  LETTER  TO  CHARLES  IL  AT  THE 
HAGUE,  1649. 

[Referred  to  at  p.  460.  This  letter  is  now  first  printed  from  the 
original  draft  in  the  Montrose  charter-chest,  entitled, — "  My  opinion 
to  his  Majesty  upon  the  desires  of  the  Scots  Commissioners  at  the 
Hague.*'] 

"  May  it  please  toytk  Sacred  Majesty,^  Having  received  a 
paper  whereby  I  was  made  to  understand  that  it  was  your  majesty's 
pleasure  I  should  return  my  humble  opinion  upon  it,  I  have  made 
bold,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty^s  commands,  humbly  to  deliver 
my  thoughts,  as  the  shortness  of  the  present  time  will  suflfer. 

**  Whereas,  those  who  call  themselves '  Commissioners  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,*  desire  a  satisfoctory  answer  in  resson  to  their  first  ptqwr, 
according  to  your  majesty's  promise :  Your  majesty  in  my  bumble 
opinion,  is  not,  without  destroying  your  own  authority  and  honour, 
to  acknowledge  any  such  capable  either  of  giving  or  receiving  satis, 
faction,  in  the  interest  of  your  majesty's  service  ;  they  being  directed 
only  from  pretended  judicatories,  unlawfolly  convocated  and  unlaw. 
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fully  proceeding,  contrary  to  the  right  of  monarchy,  fundamental 
right  of  that  kingdom,  and  all  your  majesty*8  just  and  necessary  in^ 
terests.  But  since  your  majesty  is  of  your  goodness  pleased, — the 
more  to  excuse  yourself,  and  convince  die  world  of  the  violence  and 
iniquity  of  their  proceedings, — to  deign  them  so  much  patience  and 
study  as  to  hear  and  answer  them  upon  their  whole  desires,  I  shall 
humhly  submit  unto  your  majesty's  pleasure,  and  only  reflect  upon 
their  first  article,  viz.  Desiring  your  majesty  would  give  them  assur- 
ance, under  your  hand  and  seal,  of  your  approbation  of  their  National 
Covenant^  subscribed  (as  they  say)  by  your  majesty's  royal  grandfather^ 
and  approved  and  enjoined  by  your  royal  father,  of  blessed  memory : 
<^  Whereinto,  though  I  should  humbly  wish  your  majesty  might 
be  pleased  to  give  them  satisfaction, — in  regard  of  the  times,  and  the 
small  influence  that  it  can  have  against  your  majesty's  affairs  else, 
where,  and  that  you  should  not  seem  even  in  appearance  to  contradict 
the  actions  of  your  royal  predecessors^ — yet,  that  your  majesty  may  not 
be  abused,  and  that  you  may  see  that  there  is  nothing  but  favd  in  that 
which  may  seem  fairest  of  all  their  proceedings,  I  conceive  myself 
obliged,  in  duty  and  honour,  to  undervalue  all  their  malice,  and  truly 
to  inform  your  majesty  in  what  you  are  and  may  be  so  much  con- 
cerned. 

'^  It  is  true  that  National  Covenant  did  pass  under  colour  of  the 
king  your  grandfather's  authority ;  but  it  never  can  be  shown  that 
he  did  himself  subscribe  it,  or  that  any  act  of  council  ever  passed 
authorizing  the  same.  The  king  being  at  that  time  in  his  nonage, 
some  of  thefiu:tious  leading  ministers  pretending  that  there  were  many 
of  quality  popishly  affected,  both  about  court  and  in.  the  country, 
desired  an  oadi  to  be  pressed,  wherein  is  no  bond  ox  league  of  mutftal 
defence,  but  a  bare  negative  confession,  only  to  have  been  a  touchstone 
whereby  all  such  as  were  popish  might  be  decyphered  ;  as  witnesseth 
the  thing  itself,  which  only  disclaimed  the  ezorbitancies  and  abuses 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy^^without  condemning  the  primitive  times,  or 
ancient  discipline,  from  the  beginning,  in  all  Christian  churches,-^in- 
tending  it  only  for  that  present  exigency,  as  they  conceived  it,  but 
never  dreamt  of  making  it  pass  as  any  thing  national,  or  to  be  a  snare 
or  stumbling-block  to  all  posterity.  And  as  for  the  king,  your 
majesty's  royal  father,  his  assent  thereto,  who  knew  so  well  the  grounds 
and  preeognitas  of  all  the  deBign,.^ow  it  was  (I  shall  not  say  fur- 
ther) procured  from  him,  all  the  world  knows.  Yet  when  the  £arl  of 
Traquair  did  sign  it,  in  his  majesty's  name,  as  commissioner  in  that 
present  parliament,  he  dedaied  (as  is  still  upon  record)  that,  in  ease 
of  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  any  thing  against  law^  or  prejudicial  to 
his  majesty's  right  or  royal  authority,  all  to  be  null  and  of  no  efiect. 
But  what  sad  effects  these  religious  pretences  have  produced  since, 
and  how  dangerous  a  principle  it  is  to  all  authority  and  government 
I  shall  humbly  leave  it  to  your  majesty  to  consider.     Yet  that  (upon 
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what  is  before  mentioned,  and  that  it  icachet  no  further  than  the 
kingdom  i^  Scotland,  and  became  that  many  are  harmlessly  inveigled 
in  it  who  otherwise  mean  rightly  enough  for  your  majesty's  service) 
your  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  seem  to  dispense  widi  it,  would  not 
appear  amiss  for  the  times. 

<*  As  for  that  of  their  SoUrnn  League  (which  they  always  stiite  to 
twist  alongst  with  the  other),  it  is  so  Aill  of  injustice,  violenee,  and 
rebellion,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  were  your  majesty's  shame 
and  ruin  ever  to  give  ear  to  it ;  being  nothing  else  but  a  condemning' 
of  your  royal  father's  memory,  joining  all  your  dominions  in  rebellion^ 
by  your  own  consent,  against  you,  and  in  effect  a  very  formal  puttings 
hand  against  yourself.  And  when  they  demand  your  majesty's  con. 
sent  to  all  aete  for  establishing  their  leagues  in  all  your  other  kingdoms, 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  tbey  should  desire  to  undo  you  by  your 
own  leave  and  favour. 

**  They  would  also  force  your  majesty  to  quit  the  form  of  service 
and  worship  in  your  own  family.  And  yet  they  made  it  a  ground  of 
rebellion  against  your  royal  fotber,  that  they  but  iataffined  he  intended 
to  meddle  with  them  in  the  like  kind. 

**  And  whereas  they  say,  that,  by  granting  all  their  extravagant 
desires,  your  majesty  would  not  only  gain  the  hearts  of  Scotland 
itself,  bnt  all  others  of  your  other  dominions, — It  is  most  evident, 
and  known  to  all  the  world,  that  your  majesty  would  lose  irrecoverably 
the  hearts  snd  services  of  all  your  party  within  the  three  kingdoms, 
besides  what  would  touch  your  consdenoe,  honour,  and  memory, 
before  God,  the  world,  and  all  posterity.  For  have  they  not  still 
totally  deeUned  the  royal  party  in  all  your  kingdoms  ?  Juggled  with 
all  other  sectaries  ?  And  is  it  not  their  downright  tenet,  that  they 
must  rather  receive  all  than  malignanit  9  As  witness  their  late  eaU^ 
ing  in  of  Cromwelly  and  all  of  that  nature.  Withal  they  still  insist 
upon  their  desires,  without  ever  showing  the  least  reason  for  them ; 
or  what  they  will  do  to  evidence  their  thankfolness  and  loyalty,  or  what 
assurances  they  will  give  upon  it. 

'<  Whereas  they  promise  to  continue  the  same  foithfolness  unto  your 
majesty  as  they  have  done  to  gour  rogal  father^  it  appears  they  do 
not  at  an  dissemble  in  this  point  Their  selling  of  him  to  his  ene- 
mies, their  instructions  to  their  commissioners,  and  all  their  public 
and  private  carriages  widi  his  murderers,  doth  sufficiently  declare  it ; 
as  particularly  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  instructions,  wherein  it  is 
aaid  that  a  king,  or  dvil  magistrate,*  is  punishable  by  the  laws  as  the 
meanest  of  the  subjects. 

*'  As  for  their  pretence  in  proclaiming  your  majesty  king,  it  is  the 

*  The  term  "  dvU  msglttntte*'  ii  here  used  not  in  the  ctr^toerj  wme,  but  In  the 
lerne  of  tome  repreaeotallTe  of  supraDe  or  lovereisn  power ;  whkh.  It  i>as  Mon- 
trose's doctrine,  wu  not  punishable  by  the  subject,  so  long  as  iOTere(gn  power  wu 
considered  eeicntial  to  good  goTemnient. 
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greatest  argument  can  be  given  of  their  disloyalty.  For  while  your 
majesty  is  the  undoubted  heir  of  that  kingdom, — by  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  so  many,  your  royal  progenitors, — in  place  of  declaring 
your  right,  they  question  it,  or  rather  would  make  it  null,  by  turning 
your  hereditary  right  to  a  conditional  of  aiuU  and  t/j,  which  may 
seem  to  suit  with  any  person  else  as  well  as  your  majesty. 

''  As  for  what  they  so  often  reiterate  to  your  majesty,  of  your 
hand  and  ieai,  for  promoting  of  their  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
throughout  your  dominions, — they  make  use  of  this  still  like  Achilles' 
lance,  to  wound  your  miyesty  and  heal  themselves  withaL 

"  And  further,  they  desire  that  your  majesty  would  consent  and 
agree  that  all  matters  civil  should  be  determined  by  the  parliament, 
and  all  matters  ecclesiastical  by  the  assembly ;  by  which  your 
majesty  does  clearly  see  they  resolve  that  you  should  signify  nothing ; 
and  yet  they  are  not  ashamed  to  say. that  those  desires  are  so  just  and 
necessary  for  securing  the  religion  and  peace  of  that  kingdom — that 
they  cannot  subsist  without  them ;  even  as  if  your  majesty's  govern- 
ment, or  the  name  of  a  king,  were  contrary  to  peace  and  religion. 
And  yet  they  say  that  they  will  contribute  their  utmost  endeavours 
for  your  majesty's  re-establishment ;  but  still  it  is  with  those  promises 
of  *  lawful  means,'  and  '  according  to  the  League  and  Covenant,' 
so  as  all  that  is  but  to  grant  the  antecedent,  and  always  deny  the 
conclusion. 

"  And  whereas  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  press  them, — if  they  have 
any  propositions  to  make  to  your  majesty,  towards  your  recovery  of  your 
right  of  England,  and  bringing  the  murderers  of  your  royal  father  to 
justice  ?  They  say  they  have  avffidently  antwered  it ;  although  they 
have  never  named  the  same, — still  wearing  to  make  a  stand, — having 
nothing  to  say,  they  are  forced  to  play  the  sceptics  in  place  of  better 
argument. 

*^  And  besides  all  this,  they  have  been  the  fountain  and  origin  of 
all  the  rebellions,  both  among  themselves  and  all  others  your  majesty's 
dominions.  And  after  they  had  received  all  full  satisfaction  in  order 
to  their  whole  desires,  both  touching  church  and  state,  within  their 
own  nation,  they  entered  England  with  a  strong  army,  and  there  joined 
themselves  to  the  rebel  party  in  that  kingdom,  persecuted  the  king 
your  royal  father,  till  in  a  kind  they  reduced  him  to  deliver  himself  up 
into  their  hands ;  and  then,  contrary  to  all  duty,  gratitude,  faith,  and 
hospitality,  they  »old  him  over  into  the  hands  of  bis  merciless  enemies, 
-^complotted  his  death,— connived  at  his  murder, — and  have  been  the 
only  rigid  and  restless  instruments  of  all  his  saddest  fates.  Of  all 
which  past  horrid  misdemeanours  they  are  so  little  ashamed,  that 
they  make  it  their  only  business  now  to  preserve  their  conquest  by  the 
same  means  by  which  they  at  first  acquired  it ;  murdering  those  of 
your  best  subjects,  while  they  pretend  to  treat  with  your  majesty's 
self;  and  persecuting  all  those  by  arms  who  they  think  to  be  affected 
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for  yoa ;  and  bdng  in  league  and  all  strictett  ooneapondenoe  with  the 
murderen  of  your  rojal  fathet ;  and  making  all  Tigoroua  and  hostile 
preparations  against  what  thejr  fear  may  be  so  justly  attempted  bj 
your  majesty  against  them, — heaping  lies  and  calumnies  upon  yoar 
maje8ty*s  person,  party,  and  cause,  to  make  you  still  the  more  hateful 
to  themselves,  distrusted  by  your  own,  and  contemned  by  strangcfa^ 
the  more  to  disenable  your  majesty  against  them,  and  fortify  them- 
selves  the  further  for  your  ruin. 

**  Against  all  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  I  know  no  other  remedy 
(since  the  disease  is  so  far  gone  that  Lent  phjrsics  cannot  at  all  operate) 
than  that  contraries  should  be  quickly  applied,  and  that  your  majesty 
should  be  pleased  resolutely  to  trust  the  justice  of  your  cause  to  God  and 
better  fortunes,  and  use  aH  vigorous  and  active  ways,  as  the  probable 
human  m«ms  that  is  left  to  redeem  you.  In  the  way  €f  which  I 
shall,  I  hope,  be  much  more  able  than  in  this  to  witness  unto  you, 
with  how  much  seal  and  fiuthfulness  I  am  youi  most  sacred  majesty *8 
most  humble,  fidthful,  and  obedient  servant.'*  [Moktrose.] 


PROSECUTION  OF  MONTROSE  IN  1041. 

The  copy  of  the  libel  served  upon  the  marquis  (refbrcd  to  at  pL  212) 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Montrose  charter-chest;  but,  as  it  would 
occupy  many  pages,  it  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  here.  It  is  a 
tissue  of  violent  invective  and  calumny,  strongly  impressed  with  the 
peculiar  genius  of  that  nefioious  agitator,  Archibald  Johnston,  and 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  tyrannical  iniquity  of  the  covenanting 
government.  Probably  this  libd,  and  Montcose*s  answers,  which  have 
also  been  preserved,  along  with  other  original  documents  illustrative 
of  the  times,  for  which  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  room,  will  yet  see 
the  light,  in  a  quarto  volume  of  Montrotiana,  printed  for  some  one  of 
the  literary  clubs.  The  answers  to  the  libel  are  written  in  his  usual 
style  of  fbarlesB  and  eloquent  indignation  against  the  factious  dis- 
honesty to  which  be  was  opposed.  One  instructive  document  in  the 
charter-chest,  connected  with  this  process,  which  was  entirely  founded 
upon  the  extorted  depositions  of  Walter  Stewart,  must  be  given  here :— 
*'  Interrogatoriet  for  the  Earl  qf  Montrose^  the  Lord  Napier,  the 

Lairds  qfKeir  and  BlackhaUy  to  be  inquired  at  Lieutenant'Cohnel 

Walter  Stewart 

*<  Interrogatories,  wherewith  it  may  please  your  lordships  to  inter- 
rogate Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  Stewart,  being  confronted  with  ut, 
which  is  our  humble  desire. 

<<  1.  To  interrogate  him  whether  or  not  he  was  boasted,  threatened, 
and  menaced,  to  depone  ? 

"  2,  Item,  if  there  was  not  much  favour^  and  courtesy,  and  freedom 
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promised  him,  the  time  of  his  deponing ;  affinning  neither  his  life  nor 
fortune  should  be  in  hazard  ? 

^<3.  Item,  whether  or  not,  after  deponing,  being  commanded  to 
swear  and  subscribe  the  same,  he  craved  twenty.four  hours  to  advise, 
meat  before  oath,  and  was  revised,  but  only  to  hear  them  read  ? 

<*  4.  Item,  whether  or  not  Sir  Adam  Hepburn,  then  derk,  having 
read  the  deposition,  the  said  Walter  desired  the  same  should  be 
changed  and  altered  in  some  points,  and  that  the  derk  refused  the 
same,  without  the  committee's  advice  ? 

"  5.  Item,  whether  or  not  he  was  commanded  by  the  committee  to 
subscribe  and  swear  them  as  they  were,  without  giving  way  to  change 
them  at  all  ? 

<*  6.  Item,  that  he  be  urged  to  dedare  where  he  wrote  those  several 
papers  which  falsely  are  called  ours  ;  as  that  paper  called  the  Tablet^ 
and  the  other,  wherein  are  his  hieroglyphics  of  Elephant  and  Drome' 
darpy  and  the  like ;  and  whether  we  know  any  thing  of  the  writing, 
or  were  accessory  thereto  ? 

*^  7-  That  he  dedare,  if  ever  we,  in  our  discourses  to  him,  did  so 
much  as  smell — besides  seem  to  intend — any  thing  whatsoever  touch- 
ing ourselves,  for  employment,  advancement,  commodity,  or  any  such 
like  advantages,  but  only  the  king's  presence  here  for  the  public  good, 
by  a  happy  peace,  by  settling  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  this 
kingdom  ?'* 

This  was  one  of  the  various  petitions  of  ''  the  plotters  "  to  which 
the  covenanting  statesmen  paid  no  attention. — Since  the  illustrations 
of  the  plot  given  in  the  text  were  printed,  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover,  among  the  original  letters  in  the  charter-chest,  already 
so  often  mentioned,  the  identical  one  from  Charles  I.  to  the  marquis 
which  Walter  Stewart  had  concealed  in  his  saddle.  The  government 
had  seised  it  at  the  time,  and  raised  various  calumnies  respecting  its 
object,  without  publishing  it ;  but  it  seems  that  Montrose  had  after, 
wards  obtained  it,  or  that  it  had  been  restored  to  his  fiunily : — 

*'  Montrose, — I  conceive  that  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  a 
firm  and  solid  peace,  and  giving  full  contentment  and  satisfaction  to 
my  people,  than  that  I  should  be  present  at  the  next  ensuing  session 
of  parliament.  This  being  the  reason  of  my  journey,  and  having  a 
perfect  intention  to  satisfy  my  people  in  their  religion  and  just 
liberties,  I  do  expect  from  them  that  retribution  of  thankfulness,  as 
becomes  grateful  and  devoteful  subjects :  Which  bdng  a  business, 
wherein  not  only  my  service,  but  likewise  the  good  of  the  whole  king, 
dom  is  so  much  concerned,  I  cannot  but  expect  that  your  particular 
endeavours  will  be  herein  concurring.  In  confidence  of  which,  I  rest 
your  assured  friend,  <<  Chakles  R. 

«*  WhildkaU,  the  2M  qfMap  1641." 

[Addressed]  "  For  Montrose." 
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There  am  be  no  doubt  that  this  letter,  which  besn  the  marks  of 
very  rough  usage,  ia  the  same  as  that  referred  to  at  pp.  170, 180,  of  this 
▼dlnme. 

In  his  answers  to  the  charge,  Montrose  himself  affords  this  new  fact : 
"  And  that  all  men  maj  be  convinced  to  think  that  libel  nothing  but  a 
rhapsodj  of  forethought  Tillany,  it  was  boldly  promised,  ere  any  of 
these  particulars  did  fall  out  or  occur,  which  they  make  now  the  pre- 
tence of  this  imprisonment,  thai  my  neord  should  be  taken  from  mg 
eide  before  two  tnonthi  paued.  So  what  has  been  the  intention,  strain, 
and  carriage  of  all  these  false  and  fbrged  calumnies  may  easily  appear.'* 
One  of  the  puerile  accusations  against  him  was,  that  he  had  fidled 
in  his  duty  as  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  1640,  by  not  having  his  regi- 
ments in  readiness  to  cross  the  Borders  on  that  expedition.  (See  p.  138.) 
To  which  he  answers :  *'  And  ss  for  that  other  gross  lie,  touching  slow- 
ness  in  bringing  slongst  mj  regiments,  it  is  yet  more  palpable  than  all 
the  rest,  I  being  ss  soon  ss  many,  and  befbre  a  great  part ;  **  '-  but, 
besides  all  this^  those  regiments  were  a  month  or  Ove  weeks  upon  the 
fields  before  Tweed  was  crossed  by  the  army,  and  I  was  of  all  myeelf 
the  first  that  put  my  foot  in  the  vater,  and  led  ever  one  regiment  tit 
the  view  of  all  the  army,** 

At  the  end  of  the  draft  of  his  defence,  which  is  in  a  different  pen- 
manship, the  following  verse,  probably  his  composition,  is  written  in 
his  own  hand,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fac-simile  :— * 

Hoe  pretium  Titc,  rlgflAtommque  laboram 
Cepimiu,  ingenio  eat  p«eDs  reports  meo. 

Which  may  be  paraphrased, — "  Thus  am  I  rewarded  fbr  so  often 
haiarding  my  life,  and  for  the  many  painful  toils  I  have  undergone : 
this  ignominious  punishment  is  the  return  finr  exerting  my  best  abili- 
ties in  the  cause." 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCOTISH  STATESMEN, 

FROM  LORD  NAPIER'S  MSS. 

[Referred  to  at  p.  18.] 

A  favourite  theme  among  democratic  writers  is  the  alleged  duplicity 
of  Charles  I.  in  his  diplomacy  with  his  rebellious  subjects.  But  his 
policy, — if  that  indeed  can  be  called  his  policy  which  was  forced  upon 
him  by  dishonest  counsels,  and  violent  emergencies, — stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  duplicity  of  his  revolutionary  opponents  that  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  which  the  Covenanters  accuse  Montrose,  bear  to  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  accusing  party.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  Charles  was  a  prey  to  the  ftithlessness  of  the  times, 
and  to  a  want  of  principle  and  common  honesty  in  the  leading  states- 
men who  controlled  the  destinies  of  Scotland,  to  a  degree  that  is  now 
hardly  conceivable.   It  was  not  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish  that  Montrose 
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used,  but  a  direct  and  well  understood  refiorenoe  to  this  chaimcteiistic  of 
the  times  and  of  the  covenanting  revolution,  when  he  told  the  Sootish 
Parliament,  "  My  resolution  is  to  carry  along  with  me  fidelity  and 
honour  to  the  grave."  In  the  manuscripts  of  his  tutor  and  friend. 
Lord  Napier,  are  many  references  to  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  the 
public  men  of  his  day  as  well  as  some  notable  instances  of  it.  Writing 
about  the  period  of  his  majesty^s  progress  to  Scotland  in  1633,  he 
describes  die  times  as  such,  that  "  for  bribery  at  all  hands,  concussion 
of  the  people,  and  abusing  of  the  king,  no  age  can  pantUel  ;**  and  he 
declares,  that  while  honest  men  were  kept  away  from  his  majesty  by  the 
cabals  of  interested  and  unprincipled  statesmen,  these  last  were  "  so 
bold  in  consideration  of  the  strength  of  their  leagues,  that  they  did 
not  stick  to  faUify  the  king's  hand,  surreptitiously  to  steal  his  majes- 
tlf^s  superscriptions,  to  frame  letters  contrary  to  his  meaning,  and 
many  other  things  of  this  kind."  Napier  had  been  a  Privy-councillor 
since  1615,  and  was  also  Treasureri^epute  for  Scotland ;  in  1623  he 
was  Justice-clerk,  and  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Session ;  in  1626  an  ex- 
traordinary Lord  of  Session.  As  he  was  constantly  opposed  to  the 
system  of  Mictions  and  dishonest  intrigues  by  which  men  then  climbed 
into  power,  a  detestable  cabal  was  formed  against  him  at  court,  and 
in  particular  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  place  of 
Treasurer-depute.  "  There  was  nothing,"  he  says,  <'  I  more  desired 
in  my  secretest  thoughts  than  to  be  fiurly  rid  of  that  place,  long  before 
my  trouble  ;  for  after  my  wife  died, — a  woman  religious,  chaste,  and 
beautiful,  and  my  chief  joy  in  this  world,* — I  had  no  pleasure  to 
remain  in  Scotland,  having  had  experience  of  the  chief  of  the  Lords  of 
G)uncil  and  Session,  and  of  their  manners,  to  which  I  could  never 
fashion  myself;  and  considering  the  place  I  held  could  never  be  profit, 
able  to  a  man  thai  had  resolved  fair  and  honourable  dealing,"  Of  the 
honesty  of  Napier  himself,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  private  record  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Even  Scotstarvet,  in  his  severe  chronicle  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  day,  has  acknowledged  that  his  character  was  free 
from  all  imputation.  His  statement  of  fiicts  may  therefore  be  relied 
upon,  and  the  following  story  which  occurs  in  the  MSS.  now  quoted^ 
affords  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  subject  of  this  note : — 

"  About  this  time  [ld30]  the  treasurer  Morton  came  from  court,  and 
finding  that  I  was  not  to  be  dealt  with,  the  chancellor  [KinnouU], 
Menteith,  and  he,  to  make  me  loathe  the  service  (which  in  my  secretest 
thoughts  I  did  long  ago),  undertook  a  business  no  way  honourable 
for  them,  and  which  haeafter  might  prove  dangerous  if  any  of  them 
should  happen  to  fall  from  the  king's  favour.  There  was,  after  the 
death  of  King  James,  a  commission  of  Exchequer  sent  down  by  his 
majesty  now  reigning,  under  his  hand  (for  by  the  death  of  his  &ther 
all  former  commissions  expired)  and  Idt  undated,  to  those  who  were 

*  Lady  Margaret  Graham,  Montroie's  elder  sister. 
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of  the  fonner;  the  manner  of  which  commistioQ  is  this :    The  hing 
signs  a  oonunission  in  paper,  which  thereafter  is  engroesed  in  parcii- 
menty  translated  in  Latin,  and  the  king's  great  seal  appended  to  il^ 
and  the  paper  under  the  king's  hand  is  kept  for  a  warrant  to  the  greal 
sesL     This  conunisaion  in  paper  under  the  king's  hand  being  sent 
down,  and  being  defective,  or  at  least  the  King's  Advocate  would  baTe 
it  to  seem  so,  because  it  was  not  drawn  up  by  him,  was  not  passed 
the  seals,  but  kept  by  him,  the  chancellor,  or  secretary,  and  another 
sent  up  of  the  advocate^s  penning,  whidi  being  sent  down  sgsm 
signed  by   the  king,  was  passed   the   seals,  which  was  the  war- 
rant of  all  the   Exchequer's    proceedings  six   years  after.      The 
old  unpassed  signature  of  commission  they  took,  and  where  these 
words  *  Treasurer  or  Treasurer-depute'  occurred  (as  they  did  very 
often  through  the  body  of  the  signature),  they  made  Mr  William 
Chamber,  in  a  chamber  of  Holyrood-house,   put  a  mark  betwixt 
Treasurer  and  Treasurer-depute,  before  '  or,'  and  in  the  margin  write 
these  words  *  in  his  absence,*  so  that  it  was  to  be  read  ^  Treasurer,  or, 
in  his  absence.  Treasurer-depute,'  and  the  words  in  the  margin  about 
five  or  six  several  times  subscribed  by  Morton  and  Menteith.   Besides, 
they  inserted  the  date,  <  Whitehall,  28th  June  1630,*  with  new  bkudc 
ink,  where  all  the  rest  was  worn  whitish,  and  it  was  torn  in  the  fold- 
ings, which  ocular  inspection  bewrayed  the  antiquity  and  falsehood  of 
the  same.    So  by  this  commission  I  was  to  do  nothing  (directly  oon- 
traiy  to  my  patent,  and  the  purpose  of  the  institution  of  that  office), 
the  treasurer  being  present.     About  twelve  oMock  I  got  intelligence 
that  there  was  a  new  commission  brought   down  by  the  treasurer 
Morton,  and  was  at  the  seals.     I  presently  went  to  the  director  of 
the  chancery's  chamber,*  who  showed  it  to  me,  and  said  he  marvelled 
much  how  the  chancellor  durst  append  the  great  seal  upon  such  a 
warrant.     I  viewed  it  as  well  as  I  could  in  so  short  a  space.    At  two 
o'clock  thereafter  the  Exchequer  convened,  where,  before  the  chan- 
cellor, lay  this  signature  of  commission,  and  tlie  double  in  parchment 
in  Latin,  with  the  great  seal  thereat,  together  with  two  letters  of  the 
king's.     We  being  all  set,  the  chancellor  gave  the  signature  in  paper 
to  the  derk  to  be  read,  and  the  double  in  Latin  with  the  seal,  in 
parchment,  to  the  king's  advocate  to  be  collacioned.     The  clerk  had 
much  ado  to  read  it,  it  was  so  worn,  being  now  made  use  of  six  pears 
after  it  was  signed  by  the  king.     But  I,  seeing  two  of  the  king's 
letters  unbroken  up,  took  no  exceptions  at  the  signature  (suspecting 
that  they  did  contain  something  to  supply  the  defects  and  informslity 
of  the  signature),  till  the  letters  were  read,  which  contained  nothing  of 
that  purpose.     Then  I  rose  up  and  said, — 

Napier.  '^  My  lords,  this  is  a  strange  signature,  and  such  ss  I 

*  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scototsrvet,  whose  curious  though  mslieioas  manoserfpt,  en- 
titted  *«  The  Stsoering  State  of  the  Scots  Statesmen,'*!!  presored  in  the  Advocates* 
Liteaiy. 
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nerer  saw— (and  was  going  on,  my  Lord  Morton  interrupted  me,  and 
-rose  from  his  place  in  a  great  anger,  saying), 

MoRTOK.  *'  The  first  day  that  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  here,  and 
carry  this  white  stafi^  I  must  hear  my  honour  called  in  question  im- 
pertinently. 

Napies.  ^'  My  lord,  I  do  not  call  your  honour  in  question  perti- 
nently nor  impertinently,  neither  is  it  my  custom  towards  any,  although 
some  men  have  done  so  to  me. 

Chakcellor.  *^  By  Ood,  hut  you  have. 

(<<  When  I  spoke  before  the  lords  in  Sergeant  Walthew's  business 
my  words  were,  that  that  business  was  reported  to  the  king  by  men 
ill  affected  to  me,  except  one  honest  man,  Sir  James  Fuilarton  ; 
the  chancellor  would  conclude,  against  himself  and  the  secretary,  that 
I  said  they  were  jiot  honest,  by  consequence  which  gave  him  occasion 
to  answer  me  so  bruskly  at  this  time.) 

Napier.  "  But,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  answer  my  Lord  Morton 
first,  and  then  you  when  you  please.  My  lord  (turning  towards  Mor- 
ton), your  lordship  is  very  hot  with  me,  but  be  assured  there  is  nothing 
done  amiss  which  concerns  either  the  king's  service,  or  me  in  my  par- 
ticular, that  I  will  stand  in  awe  of  any  man  to  question. 

MoRTOK.  <*  This  was  done  by  the  king's  direction,  and  we  will 
answer  it 

Mekteith.  ''  My  Lord  Napier,  you  are  so  passionate  in  your  own 
particular,  that  you  will  not  forbear  to  question  what  the  king  com. 
manded  I  For  his  majesty  stood  by  while  it  was  done,  and  we  will 
answer  it. 

Napier.  "  If  it  had  been  the  king's  direction,  why  would  you  not 
bestow  upon  him  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  engrossed  these  marginal 
notes  of  yours  in  the  body  of  the  signature,  rather  than  made  use  of 
this  old  torn  thing  ?  Then  needed  not  the  signature,  with  the  king's 
hand  at  it,  receive  validity  firom  yours  upon  the  margin. 

<<  But  he  that  never  was  ashamed  to  do  or  say  any  thing,  still 
afiirmed  that  his  majesty  stood  by  till  he  saw  them  subscribe,  and 
that  it  was  his  direction  I 

Napier.  <'  My  lord,  I  marvel  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
sa  Let  the  lords  look  the  date  with  a  blacker  ink  than  the  rest, 
«  at  Whitehall,  the  28th  of  June  1630 ;' — then  you  were  there,  you 
say,  with  the  king  ?  Your  lordship  has  ridden  fast,  for  you  were  here 
and  presided  in  council  the  29/A  of  June  1630,  to  verify  which,  I 
desire  that  the  Clerk  of  Council*s  book  of  sederunt  may  be  produced, 
and,  my  Lord  Morton,  your  lordship  set  out  of  London  before  him, 

"  Menteith  being  convinced  of  a  manifest  untruth  in  presence  of 
all  the  lords,  was  so  confounded  and  surprised  with  it,  that  he  made 
this  answer,  nothing  to  the  purpose, — 

Menteith.  '^  My  lord,  I  brought  not  the  signature  home. 

"  All  this  while  the  lords  were  silent,  hung  down  their  heads,  and 
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woe  uhamed  oo  dieir  behalf  and  even  the  dumcdlor  himsdf  wu 
mute.  When  the  signatuvea  came  to  be  compoonded,  mj  Lotd 
Morton  used  me  kindly  and  familiarly,  asked  my  opinion  eoaoeming 
the  composition  and  nature  of  the  signatures,  so  that  it  was  by  all 
dearly  perceived  that  he  repented  himself,  and  was  ashamed  of  the 
business,  wheieunto,  by  all  appearance,  he  was  induced  by  the  other 
two,  for  in  his  own  nature  be  is  noble  and  generous.  I  asked  the 
lords  if  I  should  subscribe  the  signatures  (of  purpose  to  set  before 
their  eyes  the  inconvenience  of  this  stained  commission),  '  for  the 
lord-treasurer  is  present,  and,  by  this  fine  commission,  I  am  only  to 
serve  in  hu  absence.*  Then  said  the  chancellor,  <  you  ought  to  sub- 
scribe with  the  rest'  At  this  time  there  was  a  warrant  presented  of 
6000  pounds  sterling  to  my  Lord  Morton.  ^  Then  (said  I),  mj 
lords,  what  shall  be  done  with  this.  My  Lord  Morton  cannot  set 
his  hand  to  his  own  business,  and  I  cannot,  because  he  ie  present^ 
and  without  one  of  our  hands  it  is  not  receivable  in  chequer  ?*  To 
which  I  had  no  answer.  '  But  (said  I),  if  my  hand  can  serve  the 
Earl  of  3lorton,  he  shall  have  it  with  all  my  heart,  for  no  man  will 
grudge  at  any  thing  the  king  bestows  on  him.*  Perceiving  then  that 
this  device  was  not  like  to  take  efiect,  they  began  themselves  to  find 
fault  with  the  commission,  as  defective.  These  passages  being  related 
to  the  king  (for  kings  have  long  ears),  be  disliked  these  proceedings, 
as  I  am  informed^  extremely.  Vet  such  was  the  hopes  of  the  great 
service  this  combination  was  to  do  (which  to  this  hour  did  nothing 
but  to  his  heavy  prejudice,  and  their  own  profit),  that  he  was  content 
to  take  no  notice  of  it. 

'<  I  resolved  then  to  go  to  court,  and,  some  days  before  I  went, 
Menteith  sent  up  his  man,  Mr  Henry  Drummond,  with  a  letter, 
drawn  up  by  himself  and  the  secretary,  and  sent  up  to  the  secretary's 
son,  who  waited  there  in  absence  of  his  father,  who  was  in  Scotland, 
the  contents  whereof  were  to  stay  me  by  the  way,  or  to  command  me 
to  return  again  into  Scotland.  This  letter  was  to  be  signed  by  the 
king,  and  Mr  Henry  was  to  meet  me  upon  the  way,  and  to  deliver  it 
to  me.  I  rode  on  my  own  horses  to  Beiwick,  and  purposed  to  send 
them  back,  and  take  post  there,  where  the  post*ma8ter  told  me  (having 
asked  who  rode  last)  that  Mr  Henry  was  gone  up  post,  and  told  him 
he  was  to  ride  night  and  day,  and  was  very  shortly  to  come  back. 
Upon  which  I  conjectured  that  he  was  sent  up  to  procure  my  stay  or 
return  (as  indeed  he  was)  upon  some  misinformation.  Therefbre,  to 
prevent  their  purpose,  I  changed  mine,  and  upon  my  own  horses  rode 
on  the  western  way,  where  no  post  lyeth. 

"  The  secretary's  son  having  presented  this  letter  fbr  my  stay,  for 
the  king's  hand,  his  majesty  threw  it  away,  saying  this  man  hath 
suffered  enough  already ;  and  in  place  thereof,  made  him  write  an- 
other to  me,  moat  gracious  and  favourable,  which  he  signed.  This 
letter  was  given  to  Mr  Hary  Drummond  to  be  given  to  mO)  bat  he 
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^ave  it  to  hit  master  (who  then  was  on  his  journey),  with  the  copy 
thereof  sent  down  hy  the  secretary's  son,  which  by  no  means  I  eould 
ever  come  to  the, sight  qf,  although  I  got  knowledge  of  the  tenor 
afterwards.  How  soon  I  came  to  court  I  had  speech  with  his  noajesty 
concerning  these  businesses,  who  said,  that  he  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge my  good  service,  my  honesty,  and  integrity,  but  that  he  was 
informed  that  the  principal  officiars  and  I  could  not  agree,  whereby 
his  service  was  hindered.  Then  desired  I  his  mi^esty  to  try  whose 
fault  it  was, — theirs,  who  went  about  matters  prejudicial  to  him  and 
the  country,  or  mine,  who  opposed  them  out  of  duty  to  God  and  to 
him.  But  not  daring  to  insist  further  in  this  point,  fearing  lest  the 
king  should  have  resolved  to  continue  me  in  that  service,  which  was 
contrary  to  my  desire,  took  the  opportunity, — '  Then,  sir,  since  they 
have  made  your  majesty  think  that  I  hinder  your  service,  I  will  not 
be  refractory  to  your  majesty's  desires ;  but  your  majesty  is  a  just 
king,  and  cannot  take  that  place  from  me  but  by  consent,  or  for  a 
crime ;  and  as  for  a  crime,  if  your  majesty  be  not  satisfied  with  what 
is  past,  I  will  refuse  no  farther  trial,  how  exact  soever,  being  just, 
and  your  majesty  judge.*  Then  the  king,  having  used  many  favour- 
able words  acknowledging  my  £iith(til  service,  willed  me  to  speak  with 
Menteith,  who,  he  said,  was  my  kinsman.  '  Truly,  sir  (said  I)^  he 
is  my  kinsman,  but  was  never  my  friend,  and  certainly,  he  and  I  shall 
never  agree.*  <  Then,*  replied  the  king,  smiling,  <  he  will  take  it  for 
a  disgrace  if  he  be  not  the  doer  of  it.*  <  Then  (said  I)  I  shall  talk  with 
him.' " 

The  result  was,  that  Traquair  was  at  first  associated  with  Napier  as 
joint  treasurer-depute,  '*  without  fee  or  pension,  of  which  he  was  glad, 
or  seemed  so,  and  took  a  kiss  of  the  king's  hand  upon  it.  Menteith 
and  the  secretary  [Stirling]  did  exceedingly  please  themselves  with 
this  device,  and  did  every  where  proclaim  it,  arrogating  so  much  to 
their  own  judgment  and  dexterity  as  was  hateful  to  every  wise  man. 
And  indeed  they  were  in  nature  not  unlike  in  this,  that  no  living  man 
was  ever  more  vainglorious  than  they  both,  but  diflTerent  in  the  ex- 
pressing of  that  humour.  For  the  secretary  was  a  gross  and  down* 
right  flatterer  of  himself,  and  drew  all  discourses  from  their  proper 
subject  io  his  own  praise,  Menteith  did  the  same,  but,  as  he  thought^ 
more  subtilely,  but  indeed  so  ridiculously  as  gave  matter  of  mirth  to  all 
those  to  whom  it  was  related.**  This  kinsman,  whom  Napier  brought 
to  such  shame,  was  a  very  conspicuous  person.  Before  1628  he  was 
invested  with  the  offices  of  Justice-general  of  Scotland,  President 
of  the  Privy-council,  and  an  extraordinary  Lord  of  Session.  He  was 
William  Graham,  seventh  Earl  of  Menteith,  and  lineally  descended 
from  Robert  II.,  to  whose  eldest  son  by  Euphemia  Ross,  David  earl 
of  Strathem,  he  was  served  heir,  which  service  was  ratified  by 
the  royal  patent,  31st  July  1631,  authorising  him  to  assnme  the  title 
of  Ead  of  Strathem  and  Menteith.    At  this  time  it  was  supposed 
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that  Eaphemia  Row  was  thejirsi  wife  of  Robert  II.  (and  not  Eliza- 
beth Moity  sabsequentlj  aacertained  to  have  been  lo),  and  the  pte- 
tension  to  the  crown  of  Sootknd,  invoWed  in  this  service,  waa  sug- 
gested to  Charles,  especially  by  Dntminond  of  Hawthomden,  aa 
dangerous  to  his  crown.  Scotstarvet  says,  that  when  Mentdth 
lenounoed  his  daim  to  the  crown  he  did  so  under  reservation  of  hia 
right  of  descent,  and  boasted  that  he  had  the  reddeMt  blood  in  Scotland, 
Accordingly  his  titles  were  all  set  aside  in  1633,  and  being  deprived  of 
his  offices  he  was  confined  for  a  time  to  his  own  isle  of  Menteith.  But 
when  divested  of  his  other  tides,  the  Earldom  of  Airth  was  conlened 
upon  him.  It  was  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Kilpont,  who  was  so  baady 
murdered  in  Montrose's  camp,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Tipper* 
muir,  by  Stewart  of  Ardvoiriich. 

In  the  year  1641,  and  under  very  different  dicumstanoea,  Napier 
was  once  more  In  presence  of  the  unhappy  sovereign  whom  he  had  so 
faithfully  served,  and  whom  he  so  admired  and  loved.  It  is  men. 
tioned  above,  p.  204,  that  upon  the  14th  August  in  that  year,  inmie- 
diatdy  before  the  arrival  of  Charles  in  Scotland,  Montrose  was  called 
before  the  Parliament,  when  his  trial  was  postponed.  It  is  remarkable 
that  his  persecutors  did  not  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself  to  his  sovereign,  or  to  tell  his  own  story  in  presence  of  Charles. 
But  Napier,  Keir,  and  Blackball  were  called  before  them  upon  the 
28th  of  August,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  first  of  these  had,  in  his 
usual  precise  and  accurate  manner,  made  a  note  of  what  passed  upon 
that  occasion,  and  had  found  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  Montrose; 
The  following  is  from  the  original  paper,  apparently  in  Napier's 
handwriting,  preserved  in  the  Alontrooe  charter-chest : — 

«  Upon  the  28th  August  1641,  Lord  Napier,  Keir,  and  Blackball, 
were  sent  for  to  the  parliament  (being  the  day  we  were  to  answer)  in 
three  coaches,  appointed  by  hu  majesty  himeelf.  How  soon  we  came 
in  at  the  outmost  door,  his  majesty  took  off  his  hat,  and  we  i^roached. 
The  president  bade  us  go  up  into  the  stage  appointed  for  delinquents. 
After  we  had  made  our  humble  courtesy  to  the  king,  the  president 
caused  the  derk  call  the  advocates  for  the  state  by  name,  and  then 
us ;  and,  thereafter,  he  told  us  that  the  parliament,  in  regard  of  the 
weighty  business  in  hand,  would  prorogate  our  day  of  hearing  to  the 
8th  of  September  next.  To  which  I  answered,  that  what  his  majesty 
and  the  house  did  determine  we  must  and  would  be  contented  with ; 
but  that  they  would  be  pleased,  since  the  prime  advocates  were  taken 
up,  to  allow  those  who  were  to  consult  widi  us  to  plead  for  us  also ; 
and  that  we  might  have  delivered  to  us  an  extract  of  the  grounds  of 
our  process ;  and  that  we  might  meet  together,  to  consult  about  our 
lawful  defences,  that  we  might  be  readier  to  answer.  The  president 
told  us  we  might  tupplieate  for  these  things,  and  no  answer  oould  be 
given  now.     Then  I  desired  to  have  liberty  to  speak,  which  the  pre. 
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aident  refused,  saying,  that  what  I  could  say  was  in  causa,*  I  said, 
that  which  I  had  to  say  was  very  short,  and  would  not  trouble  them ; 
and  then  I  desired  that  his  majesty  and  the  house  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  me.  The  king,  as  I  believe, — for  at  such  a  distance  I  could 
not  hear, — bade  voice  it ;  but  it  was  granted,  and  not  voioed.-f-  Then 
said  I :  <  What  we  have  done,  and  while  we  were  a-doing  of  it,  we 
thought  we  could  not  devise  to  do  the  king*8  majesty,  nor  the  estates 
and  subjects  of  this  kingdom  better  service ;  and,  God  be  tkankedy  I 
see  Ms  majesty  there  ;  and  I  am  confident  we  shall  find  the  gracious 
effects  of  his  presence.  And,  truly,  if  we  have  failed,  either  in 
matter  or  manner,  may  60,— but  I  never  yet  could  conceive  it ;  and 
yet  we  have  received  punishment  that  bears  proportion  with  very  great 
icrimes.  We  have  been  eleven  weeks  in  the  castle,  which  we  do  not 
think  much  of;  but  by  that  means  there  lies  a  heavy  imputatidn  upon 
OS,  and  suspicion  of  the  people,  as  if  we  had  committed  some  heinous 
crime ;  and  thereby  we  ase  barred  from  sitting  here,  as  we  ought ; 
and  are  forced  to  hear  libels  and  summonses,  with  the  most  oppro. 
brious  and  reproachful  words  which  ever  were  used  to  innocent  or  guilty 
men.  So,  my  humble  desire  to  his  majesty  and  the  house  is,  that 
they  will  be  ]^eased  to  take  our  cause  and  sufferings  into  their  consi^ 
deration.*  His  majesty  nodded  to  me,  and  seemed  to  be  well  ple€ued 
Bo  we  toc^  leave.*' 

This  was  Charles's  last  recognition  of  his  ancient  and  fitithlul 
councillor. 


PARLIAMKNTARV  SANCTION  OF  THE  MURDER  OF 
LORD  KILPONT. 

[From  the  original  Parliamentary  Record.     Referred  to  at  p.  274.] 

**  1.  March,  1645.  Ratification  of  James  Stewart's  pardon  for  kill, 
ing  of  the  Lord  Kilpont 

"  Forsameikle  as  umquhile  John  Lord  Kilpont,  being  employed  in 
public  service  in  the  month  of  August  last,  against  James  Graham,  then 
Earl  of  Montrose,  the  Irish  rebels  and  their  associates,  did  not  only 
treasonably  join  himself,  but  also  treasonably  trained  a  great  number  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  about  four  hundred  persons  or  thereby,  who  came 
with  him  for  defence  of  the  country,  to  join  also  with  the  said  rebels, 
of  the  which  number  were  James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  Robert 
Stewart  his  son,  Duncan  M'Robert  Stewart  in  Balquhidder,  Andrew 
Stewart  there,  Walter  Stewart  in  Glenfinglass,  and  John  Growder  in 


*  Perbapi  they  were  afiraid  of  his  aarrstlng  the  scene  before  the  committee.    See 

p.  102.  • 

^  Ls.  Granted  wf  thoat  being  put  to  the  vote ;  the  king  having  shamed  them 
into  hearing  this  aged  nobleman,  who  was  one  of  the  privy-couneil. 

2l 
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GUuinserd,  friends  to  the  Mid  James,  who  heartily  thereafter  repent- 
ing  of  kit  error  in  joining  with  the  said  rebels,  and  abhomng  theb 
cruelty,  retolvee  with  hi$  said  frienda  to  forsake  their  wicked  company, 
and  impart^  this  retoluHon  to  the  said  umquhik  Lord  Kilpont.  But 
be,  out  of  his  malignant  dispositions,  opposed  the  same,  and  fell  in 
struggling  with  the  said  James,  who /or  hit  own  relief  was  forced  to 
kill  him  at  the  Kirk  of  CollacOy  with  two  Irish  rebels  who  resisted 
his-  escape,  and  so  remoTed  happily  with  hit  taid  ton  and  friendtj 
and  came  ttraight  to  the  Marguit  of  Argyle^  and  offered  their  ser- 
Tice  to  their  country :  Whose  carriage  in  this  particular  being  coo- 
sidered  by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  they  by  their  act  of  the  tenth 
of  December  last,  find  and  declare  that  the  said  James  Stewart  did 
good  terwee  to  the  kingdom  in  killing  the  said  Lord  Kilpont,  and  two 
Irish  rebels  foresaid,  being  in  actual  rebellion  against  the  country,  and 
approved  of  what  he  did  therein  t  And  in  regard  thereof  and  of  the 
said  James  his  son  and  friends  retiring  from  the  said  rebds  and  joiiK 
ing  with  the  country,  did  frdly  and  freely  pardon  them  for  their  said 
joining  with  the  rebels  and  their  associates,  or  for  being  any  ways 
accessory  actors,  art  and  part  of  and  to  any  of  the  crimes,  misdeeds, 
or  malfersations  done  by  themselTes  or  by  the  rebels  and  their  asso. 
dates,  or  any  of  them,  during  the  time  they  were  with  the  said  rebels ; 
and  declares  them  free,  in  their  persons,  estates,  and  goods,  of  any 
thing  can  be  laid  to  their  charge  therefor  or  for  killing  the  Lord 
Kilpont  and  two  Irish  rebels  foresaid,  in  time  coming.  *' 

The  act  of  Committee  proceeds  to  prohibit  all  judicatories  and 
judges  whomsoever,  from  any  attempt  to  bring  the  parties  to  justice, 
or  entertain  the  case  against  them  in  any  shape,  and  the  parliament 
taking  all  this  into  their  special  consideration,  <<  and  acknowledging 
the  equity  thereof,"  confirms  and  ratifies  the  same  in  favour  of  James 
Stewart,  his  son,  and  his  other  friends  named. 

This  melancholy  and  disreputable  process  proves,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  nature  of  Ardvoirlich*s  crime.  The  murderer  tells  the  story, 
for  himself  and  his  accomplices,  to  his  patron  and  protector  Argyle, 
and  that  story,  as  might  be  expected,  is  given  in  the  act  of  the  Com- 
mittee according  to  the  version  most  favourable  for  those  whom  it  was 
meant  to  screen. 


CRUELTIES  OF  THE  COVENANTERS. 

[Extracts  from  Patrick  Gordon*8  MS.  See  p.  455  of  this  volume.] 
In  reference  to  the  cold-blooded  cruelties,  instigated  chiefly  by  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  which  were  perpetrated  against  Montrose's 
followers  after  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  the  historian  Malcolm  Laing, 
impugning  the  veracity  of  Dr  Wishart,  exdaims, — '^  Salmonet  and 
Guthry  were  ashamed  to  transcribe  the  last  story  from  Wishart,  of 
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the  prisoners  thrown  alive  into  the  Tweed,  The  fact  is,  that  ftom 
Berwick  to  Peebles,  there  was  not  a  single  bridge  on  the  Tweed,  and 
Father  Hay  is  obliged  to  tranter  the  same  to  Linlithgow  bridge,  above 
forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.*'  But  the  fact  m,  Wishart  merely 
Bays,  *<  thrown  over  a  high  bridge,  and  the  men,  together  with  their 
wives  and  sucking  children,  drowned  in  the  river  beneath,^"* — the 
T'weed  is  not  mentioned.  And  that  Wishart  had  given  no  exagge- 
rated account  of  these  cruelties,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract  (not  hitherto  printed)  from  Patrick  Gordon's  manuscript,  which 
also  accounts  ibr  Father  Hay's  mention  of  Linlithgow  as  one  of  the 
scenes  of  these  massacres : — 

<<  Thus  letting  the  horsemen  go  [at  Philiphaugh],  they  ftll  upon 
three  hundred  of  the  Irish,  who  had  stood  t(^ether^  whereof  having 
killed  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  rest  render  their  arms,  upon  pro- 
mise  of  eafe  quarters  ;  but  it  was  not  kept ;  their  two  excellent  com- 
manders, Ladilan  and  Okyan  were  then  taken,  and  being  carried  to 
Edinburgh,  were  soon  after  executed ;  the  fifiy  that  remained  were 
murdered  by  the  way  at  Linlithgow.  With  the  whole  baggage  and 
stuff,  which  was  exceeding  rich,  there  remained  none  but  boys,  cooks, 
and  a  rabble  of  rascals,  and  women  with  their  children  in  their  arms ; 
all  those  without  commiseration  were  cut  in  pieces ;  whereof  there 
were  three  hundred  women  that,  being  natives  of  Ireland,  were  the 
married  wives  of  the  Irish ;  there  were  many  big  with  child,  yet  none 
of  them  were  spared,  but  all  were  cut  in  pieces  with  such  savage  and 
inhnmah  cruelty,  as  neither  Turk  nor  Scythian  was  ever  heard  to  have 
done  the  like ;  for  they  ript  up  the  bellies  of  the  women  with  their 
swords,  till  the  fruit  of  their  womb,  some  in  the  embryo,  some  per- 
fectly formed,  some  crawling  for  lifb,  and  some  ready  fbr  birth,  fall 
down  upon  the  ground,  weltering  in  the  gory  blood  of  their  mangled 
mothers  !  O  impiety !  O  horrible  cruelty  !  which  Heaven  doubtless 
will  revenge,  before  this  bloody,  unjust,  and  unlawful  war  be  brought 
to  an  end." 

These  last  expressions  show  that  this  account  had  been  written  not 
long  after  the  event.  In  the  hottest  of  Montrose's  fights,  in  which 
alone  his  alleged  crueltiee  occurred,  nothing  like  this  was  ever  per- 
petrated. 

The  two  following  anecdotes  are  also  new,  and  derived  from  the 
same  MS.  While  Montrose  was  lurking  in  disguise  with  Inchbrakie, 
before  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Macdonald  and  the  Irish, — "  as  he 
was  one  day  in  Methven  wood,  staying  for  the  night,  because  there 
was  no  safe  travelling  by  day^  he  became  transported  with  sadness, 
grief,  and  pity,  to  see  his  native  country  thus  brought  into  miserable 
bondage  and  slavery,  through  the  turbulent  and  blind  seal  of  some 
preachers,  and  now  persecuted  for  the  unlawful  and  ambitious  ends 
of  some  of  the  nobility,— therefore,  in  a  deep  grief  and  unwonted 
ravishment,  he  besought  the  divine  Majesty,  with  watery  eyes,  and  a 
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•OROwfiil  heart,  that  his  justly-kindled  indignation  might  be  appeased, 
his  mercy  extended,  the  curse  removed,  and  that  it  might  pleaae  him 
to  make  him  a  humble  instrument  therein  9— while  he  was  in  this 
thought,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  beholds  a  man  coming  the  way  to  Sx 
Johnstoun*s  [  Perth]  with  t^  fiery  eroat  in  his  hand,"  &c  This  was  the 
cross  with  which  Macdonald  was  endeavouring  to  raise  the  dans,  and 
it  was  the  first  intimation  to  Montrose  of  his  having  landed. 

In  recounting  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  the  manuscript  mentions : 
"  That  day  they  fought,  the  general  [Montrose]  himself,  and  the 
Earl  of  Airly  who  had  staid  with  him  since  the  battle  of  St  John- 
stoun^s, — ^tbese  two  noblemen,  I  say,  had  no  more  to  break  their  £ut 
before  Uiey  went  to  battle  but  a  little  meal  mixed  with  cold  water, 
which,  out  of  a  hollow  of  a  dish,  they  did  pick  up  with  their  knives ; 
and  this  was  those  noblemen's  best  fsre.  One  may  judge  what  wants 
the  rest  of  the  army  must  suffer ;  the  most  part  of  them  had  not  tasted 
a  bit  of  bread  these  two  days  ;  marching  over  high  mountains  in  knee- 
deep  snow,  and  wading  brooks  and  rivers  up  to  their  girdles.*' 


A  CALUMNY  OF  BURNET'S  REFUTED. 

Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  Own  Times,  voL  L  p.  89,  Oxfind 
edition,  has  this  passage  (referred  to  at  p.  435),  which  was  suppressed 
in  the  former  edition  of  his  works : — 

<<  The  Queen-mother  [Henrietta  Maria]  hated  MotUrote  moriaify  ; 
for,  when  he  came  over  from  Scotland  to  Paris  upon  the  king's  re- 
quiring him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  she  received  him  with  such  extra* 
ordinary  fiivour  as  his  services  seemed  to  deserve,  and  gave  him  a  large 
supply  in  money  and  jewels,  considering  the  straits  to  which  she  was 
then  reduced.  But  the  heard  that  he  had  talked  very  indecently  of 
her  favours  to  him,  which  she  herself  told  the  Lady  Susanna  Hamil- 
ton, a  daughter  of  Duke  Hamilton,  from  whom  I  had  it.  So  she 
sent  him  word  to  leave  Paris,  and  she  would  see  him  no  more.  He 
wandered  about  the  courts  of  Germany,  but  was  not  esteemed  so  much 
as  he  thought  he  deserved." 

This  absurd  calumny,  repeated  by  the  bishop  firom  the  gossip  of  a 
female,  an  enemy  to  the  &me  of  Montrose,  is  perhaps  not  worthy  of 
refutation.  A  few  considerations  and  facts  wiU,  however,  suffice  to 
show  its  falsity :  1.  The  anecdote  is  totally  at  variance  with  what  we 
have  proved  of  the  loftiness  of  the  marquis's  character.  Burnet  himself 
says  that  he  was  '<  stately  to  aflSsctation  ;'*  and,  with  reference  to  all  his 
principles  and  dispositions,  and  the  state  of  his  n)ind  at  this  period, 
occupied  with  the  most  intense  feelings  of  devoted  loyalty  to  Charles  I., 
it  may  be  pronounced,  imposst^fo  that  he  could  have  ''  talked  very 
indecently  of  the  queen's  &vours  to  him,"  or  so  as  to  induce  her  to 
bid  him  quit  Paris.     2.  Dc  lietx,  in  the  capital  at  this  time,  was  the 
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pcnonal  friend  of  Montrose,  and  also  the  benefactor  of  the  unhappj 
queen ;  he  was,  moreover,  well  versed  in  the  court  tattle  of  the  day, 
and  delighted  to  record  it.  Had  the  Scotish  nobleman  been  thus 
expelled  for  ungentlemanlike  conduct,  all  Paris  would  have  rung  with 
the  cause  of  his  departure.  Now,  Be  Rets  mentions  that  he  sud- 
denly quitted  Paris,  and  gave  up  the  service  of  France,  because  hie 
own  sovereign  required  his  services^  and  that  he  had  gone  to  Maia- 
line  and  excused  himself  by  showing  him  some  letters  from  Charles  I. 
If  there  had  been  a  breatli  of  this  scandal  at  the  time,  De  Reti 
would  have  caught  it,  and  recorded  something  about  it,  however 
uncertain  or  puerile ;  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  any  sudi  rumour. 
3.  The  letter  of  Montrose's  nephew  to  his  lady  (see  p.  433-438), 
giving  an  unreserved  account  of  all  that  regarded  the  movements  of 
his  uncle  at  this  time,  agrees  with  the  statement  made  by  De  Reti, 
and  hints  at  nothing  of  the  kind  reported  by  Burnet  4.  There 
are  yet  preserved  in  the  I^Iontrose  charter-chest  several  original  letters 
from  Henrietta  Maria,  both  before  and  after  the  date  of  the  spurious 
anecdote.  All  these  letters  are  full  of  exalted  admiration  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  marquis ;  nor  in  any  one  of  them  is  there  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  misconduct.  In  particular,  in  a  communi- 
cation, dated  St  Germain,  22d  July  1649,  her  majesty  says  (in 
French)  :  <*  CousiK, — I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  at  the 
same  time,  one  by  my  Lord  Endover,  of  an  old  date,  the  other  by 
Ayton,  and  in  both  of  them  I  discover  your  continued  affection  fbr 
me,  which  I  receive  with  great  satisfaction,  having  that  esteem  for  you 
which  can  never  diminish^  but  which  I  shall  cherish  in  whatever 
fortune  may  be&ll  me ;  and  must  daim  from  you  a  reciprocal  esteem 
for  myself,  since  I  am,  and  entreat  you  to  believe  it,  and  shall  always 
fiuthfyiy  be,  my  cousin,  your  very  good  and  affectionate  cousiu  and 
friend,  "  Henrietta  Mabia,  R.** 

Now,  Burnetts  anecdote  bears,  that  in  the  preceding  year^  he 
had  been  ordered  to  quit  Paris  by  her  majesty,  because  '<  she  heard 
that  he  had  talked  very  indecently  of  her  favours  to  him ;"  and  he 
adds,  that  *<  she  hated  Montrose  mortally  !  **  He  is  equally  false,  when 
he  says  that  he  wandered  about  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  met 
with  neglect.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  that  country,  than  the  em- 
peror bestowed  upon  him,  in  the  most  complimentary  manner,  a  field- 
marshal's  commission.  Bad  as  this  gossip  is,  it  has  been  perverted 
even  to  a  worse  sense  in  a  recent  work,  entitled.  Memoirs  of  the  i 

Court  of  England,  &c.,  by  John  Heneage  Jesse  (vol.  ii.  p.  226). 
"  Montrose,  says  Burnet,  afterwards  repaid  her  kindness  by  boasting 
of  other  favours  which  she  had  conferred  upon  him.'*  This  is  a  gross 
perversion  of  a  worthless  anecdote.     The  historian,  in  the  passage  in  I 

question,  does  not,  expressly  at  least,  speak  of  any  other  favours  than  I 

that  of  bestowing  money  and  jewels.  I 
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MONTROSE'S  KEY,  1648. 
[From  the  original  in  the  Montrose  charter-chest,  referred  to  at  p.  442.] 
"  Kinge,  Argeen,  His  Party,  tcrrent, 
Queene,  sPaw't  Gm  Fenixe. 

Prince,  Hogen  mogen  or  Mr  Hope^  Hit  Cmtnselly^Hapeieu. 
Buke,  :i6{San4^  the  Skipper, 
Rupert,  Obi  iiwiiy  dMrfr  Campheer. 
Montross,  Venture /aire, 
Hamilton,  CNWji  fl  y#rttff  Captaine  Lttekleue. 
Lanerick,  Peter  a  paekt  (jugler). 
Argyle,  JJcJAWgtf  Sidsr^  Merehani  qf  Middieburgh. 
Cbancdor,  WiV.ganwtt  or  Whirlegigg, 
Lauerdale,  John  Jackson. 
Calender,  Almanak, 
Lindsey,  tTwrfcf  R-e^  Zio, 
Balmerenock,  Gamster. 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  John  Thomeon's  man. 
Committee,  the  Diminutive. 
Assembly,  Goodwife  that  wear*  the  breeches. 

KS?}*^  *-«-»*-«'<• 

Armie,  Metamere. 

ShippB,  Sea  Mawet, 

Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Bees. 

Cbeeslie,  Gooseappe, 

William  Murray,  AmpMbion  of ! 

Sir  Robert  Murray,  the  Tutor, 

David  Leslie,  the  Executioner, 

The  North,  the  Snowe. 

The  South,  the  Sunne. 

Edinburgh,  Rotterdam. 

London,  Amsterdam. 

Parliament  of  England,  Corryuall. 

Synod,  Apes  or  Munkies. 

Southeske,  the  ouid  man. 

Trawhquair,  Versatilis. 

Camageny,  Ourfreinde, 

Syuel,  Achates, 

Ogylby,  Our  cousin, 

Lighcoe,  the  Youth. 

Camwath,  the  unirusiy, 

Dumfnse,  the  Goodman, 

Roxbrough,  Fojp. 

Huntley,  the  Maurgame, 
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Siefort,  the  Warry, 
Mr  Hope,  Argiert. 
'<  Any  other  names  may  be  couched  plainly,  for  or  against  them. 
'^  Direct,  to  your  lovingefreinde  Mr  Jameson,  merchand,  to  be  left 
at  Robert  Inglxty  Merchand  of  London,  neare  London  stone." 

[Indorsed  <<  SeuenJl  Cypher  Keys,**  and  headed,  "  Montro8se*s 
Key,  164a"] 


INSTRUCTIONS  OF  CHARLES  II.  TO  MONTROSE. 

It  only  remains  to  illustrate  a  circumstance  deeply  affecting  the  cha- 
racter  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  Argyle  as  well  as  bis  covenanting  coadju- 
tors. On  the  fourth  day  after  M  ontrose's  execution  the  following  scene 
occurred  in  Argyle*s  parliament,  as  noted  at  the  time  by  the  Lord 
Lyon.  *'  Saturday,  25th  May.  A  letter  from  the  king's  majesty 
to  the  parliament,  dated  from  Breda,  12th  May  ld50,  showing  he  was 
heartily  sorry  that  James  Graham  had  invaded  this  kingdom,  and 
how  he  had  discharged  him  from  doing  the  same  ;  and  earnestly  de- 
sires  the  estates  of  parliament  to  do  himself  that  justice  as  not  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  accessory  to  the  said  invasion  in  the  least  degree,—^ 
read.  Also  a  double  of  his  majesty's  letter  to  James  Graham,  date 
\hth  May  [when  Montrose  was  a  prisoner]  1650,  commanding  him  to 
lay  down  arms,  and  secure  all  the  ammunition  under  his  charge, — ^read 
in  the  house.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  reported  to  the  house,  that 
himself  had  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  the  Earl  af  Lothian,  which 
showed  him  that  his  Majesty  was  no  ways  sorry  that  James  Graham 
was  defeated,  in  respect,  as  he  said,  he  had  made  that  invasion  with- 
9ui  and  contrary  to  his  command.** 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  despatches  sent  at  this  time  to  Montrose 
from  Breda,  and  carried  by  his  relative  Sir  William  Fleming,  who  was 
also  the  bearer  of  communications  to  and  from  the  Scotch  parliament, 
have  been  recently  brought  to  light  (as  already  mentioned),  and  are 
about  to  be  made  public,  under  the  title  of  the  Wigton  Papers.  In 
the  pre&ce  to  that  valuable  collection,  the  proof  sheets  of  which  have 
been  kindly  communicated  to  me,  will  be  found  some  acute  remarks 
by  the  editor,  Mr  Dennistoun,  in  reference  to  the  complete  contradiction 
which  these  original  documents  afford  to  this  alleged  disobedience  of 
Montrose.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note,  Ist,  Up  to  the  13th  and  15th 
of  May  1650,  the  king's  urgent  instructions  to  Montrose  (as  appears  by 
the  letters  in  the  Montrose  charter-chest)  had  been  to  go  on  vigo- 
rously in  the  plan  of  a  hostile  descent  upon  Scotland.  Of  the  dates 
last  mentioned,  however,  are  his  Majesty's  private  and  public  letters 
to  the  marquis  telling  him  to  lay  down  arms,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  to  which  the  treaty  had  then  arrived  ;  but  expressing  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  the  safety,  honour,  and  comfort  of  Montrose,  and  the  mo»t 
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perfect  approbation  of  his  conduct    But,  2d,  Before  these  leiiers  were 
wriiteTif  Montrose  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  on  his  waj  to 
the  scaffold.     It  would  even  appear  that  he  was  dead  before  they 
reached  Scotland ;  for  Sir  William  Fleming's  pass  from  Breda  is  dated 
20th  of  May,  the  day  before  the  hero's  execution.     This,  3dly,  moat 
be  particularly  noted.  That  the  letters  of  the  13th  and  1 5th  were  n4ti 
the  king's  final  instrttetume  ;  for,  dated  so  late  as  the  19th,  there  is 
another  letter  from  him  to  Montrose,  teUing  him  to  take  his  instraetions 
from  Fleming ;  and  those  instructions  are  also  with  the  other  papera, 
and  bear  date  19th  May  1650,  the  day  before  the  date  of  Fleming's 
pass ;  in  these  last  occurs  this  important  instruction.     ^  You  shaU 
see  if  Montrose  have  a  considerable  number  qfmen^  and  if  he  have^ 
you  must  use  your  best  endeavour  to  get  them  not  to  be  disbanded  ;" 
and  further,   *'  In  case  my  friends  in  Scotland  do  not  think  fit  that 
Montrose  lay  down  arnuy  that  then  as  many  as  can  may  repair  to 
him. *'    As  these  instructions  are  only  dated  two  days  before  the  murder 
of  the  marquis,  it  is  certain  that  he  cannot  have  disobeyed  any  com- 
mands of  the  king  to  lay  down  arms.    But  is  it  credible,  that  af^ 
having  sent  off*  these  dispatches,  Charles  could  have  been  so  insanely 
dishonest  as  to  authorise  Lothian  to  write  to  Argyle  that  which  the  lat- 
ter verbally  reported  to  the  parliament  on  the  25th  of  May  ?  Montrose 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  about  tlie  beginning  of  that 
month ;  the  king  knew  nothing  of  his  defeat  until  after  the  19th, 
and,  it  would  appear,  he  was  not  informed  of  it  till  the  time  when  he 
beard  of  his  execution,  which  occurred  on  the  21st.     Is  it  possible 
that  he  would  immediately  authorise  Lothian  to  write  *<  that  his 
Majesty  was  no  ways  sorry  that  James  Graham  was  defeated,  in 
respect,  as  he  said,  he  had  made  that  invasion  without  and  contrary 
to  his  commandy" — the  king  knowing  by  this  time  that  no  such  in* 
struction  could  ever  have  reached  Montrose  ;  and  that  his  latest 
order,  despatched  to  Scotland  the  day  before  the  execution,  was  not 
to  disband^  except  from  absolute  necessity  ?     But  whoever  is  answer* 
able  for  this  mean  falsehood,  which  the  marquis  could  no  longer 
contradict,  whether  Argyle,  Lothian,  or  Charles,  certain  it  is  that  the 
heroes  dying  words  were  most  true, — "  My  coming  in  at  this  time 
was  by  his  majesty's  commands,  in  order  to  the  accelerating  the  treaty 
betwixt  him  and  you,  his  majesty  knowing  that  whenever  he  had 
ended  with  you,  I  was  ready  to  retire  upon  his  call.^* 

When  Clarendon  heard  of  the  fate  of  Montrose  he  was  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  from  whence  he  thus  writes  to  Queen  Henrietta,  12th  July 
1650 :— *'  How  his  majesty  intends  to  dispose  of  his  own  person  we 
know  not ;  and  if  he  be  inclined  for  Scotland,  we  presume  this  mon- 
strous  proceeding  with  the  brave  Marquis  of  Alontrose, — who,  without 
doubt,  was  a  person  of  os  great  hoiwur,  and  as  exemplary  integrity 
and  loyalty^  as  ever  that  nation  bred, — ^will  make  his  majesty  as  jealous 
for  his  own  security  as  the  weight  of  such  an  argument  requires  him 
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to  be ;  and  we  hope  he  hath  many  assuranoet  in  this  treaty  which  we 
cannot  apprehend,  since  he  teema  to  recede  so  far  from  his  former 
resolutions.*' — Clarendon  Papen,  voL  iL  p.  544. 

Charles  II.,  impatient  to  recover  some  portion  of  his  dominions  on 
any  terms,  set  oat  for  Scotland  in  the  month  of  June  1660.  Bat  even 
when  about  to  receive  his  worthless  crown  from  Argyle,  he  thus  wrote 
to  the.  son  of  the  murdered  nobleman :— - 

*'  Mt  Lord  of  Montrose,— Though  your  fiuher  is  unfortunately 
lost,  contrary  to  my  expeotationy  yet  I  assure  you,  I  shall  have  the 
same  care  for  you  as  if  he  were  still  living  and  as  able  to  serve  me  as 
ever ;  and  shall  provide  for  your  subsistence  with  that  affection  you 
have  reason  to  expect  fitmi  your  affectionate  friend, 

<<  Charles  R. 
'*/uiMf»e8a,  leso.'* 

[Or%g4 — Montrose  charter^est,] 

A  fow  years  afrerwards,  this  marquis,  and  his  cousin  Lord  Napier, 
came  from  HoUand  to  Scotland  to  aid  in  the  rising  against  Cromwell, 
under  Glencaim  and  Middleton ;  an  attempt,  the  utter  fidlure  of  which 
afforded  another  illustration  of  the  surpassing  genius  of  the  great 
commander  who  gained  the  battles  of  Alford  and  Kilsyth.  Previous 
to  this  enterprise,  Charles,  again  in  exile,  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  young  marquis,  widi  which  we  may  conclude  the  Life  of  Mon- 
trose:— 

**  Chantaip,  Nov,  IS,  165& 
*'  Mt  Lord  Moktrose, — When  I  hear  of  any  honest  man's 
being  in  arms  in  Scotland  for  my  service,  I  think  it  a  debt  due  from 
me  to  his  fother's  memory,  to  put  his  son  in  mind  what  he  would  do, 
if  he  were  now  living.  I  cannot  doubt  your  affection  to  me,  or  con- 
cernment for  the  honour  and  liberty  of  your  country ;  and  therefore,  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  call  upon  you  to  engage  with  those  who  are  now 
in  arms  for  us  all.  I  do  only  write  this  to  you  that  you  may  know 
I  have  a  particular  care  of  you ;  and  be  assured,  that,  in  my  affection 
to  you,  I  shall  show  the  value  I  have  of  the  services  and  merit  of 
your  fiither,  whose  example  you  will  endeavour  to  imitate  in  your  seal 
for  your  assured  friend,  "  Charles  R." 

[Ort^-^Montrose  charter-chest.] 


THE  END. 


PrintMl  b7  OliTer  h  Boyd, 
Tweeddale  Court,  High  Street,  Edtoborfii. 
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